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Minvurtes.] Bill. The Royal Assent was given by Commis- 
sion to the Suppression of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 

Petitions presented. By Lord SurrigzLp, from Clitheroe, 
against Sunday Trading.—By Lord Kine, from six 
Places in Ireland, against Tithes and Church Cess; from 
a Congregation at Wem, for Relief, for Protestant Dis- 
senters; from certain Christians called Separatists, for sub- 
stituting in all Cases a Solemn Affirmation for an Oath; 
from the Political Union of Yeovil, for the Abolition of 
Restrictions on the Press; and from Paisley, for Poor 
Laws for Ireland.—By Lords AUCKLAND, SUFFIELD, and 
Kina, by Earl Fitzwitiiam, the Marquess of STaFForD, 
and the Duke of RicHMonp, from a Number of Places, 
—against Slavery.—By the Earls of Cawpor, and Rosg- 
BBRY, from Places in Scotland, against the present System 
of Church Patronage in that Country.—By the Bishops of 
HEREFORD, DuRHAM, BANGoR, and RocHESTER, the 
Earl of RopEN, and Lord REDESDALE, from a Number 
of Places,—for a Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
the Earl of Ropen, from several Places in Ireland, 
against the Ministerial System of Education, and against 
the proposed Measure of Church Reform. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE 
(WALES.)] Lord King expressed the 
great regret which he felt, that when 
the petition respecting the abuses in the 
Welch Church was presented last night, 
a right reverend prelate (the Bishop of 
St. Asaph) had not been present, for on 
a former evening the right reverend Pre- 
late had used expressions which had done 
great wrong and injury to the author of 
a book which he had quoted, and which 
he had denounced as containing a number 
of gross falsehoods. The right reverend 
Prelate had adduced two instances, and had 
VOL. XVII. {grist 





told the House to judge of the book by that 
sample. Now, one of the instances to 
which the right reverend Prelate had re- 
ferred was this—that it was stated in the 
book, that Christ Church Oxford derived 
4,0001. from the tithes of certain parishes 
in Wales, whereas, in point of fact, it only 
derived 2,500/. Now, on referring to the 
book, he found it stated in no less than four 
different places, at page 125, at page 132, 
and in two other passages, that the sum 
received by Christ Church Oxford, was 
only 2,500/. After the right reverend 
Prelate had made that statement to their 
Lordships, there appeared a contradiction 
of it in some of the papers. It was not, 
under such circumstances, too much to 
expect that the right reverend Prelate 
would have come down to their Lordships 
and owned that he made an unfounded 
statement, ‘especially as he made his own 
erroneous assertion the basis of the strong 
comment Ex uno disce omnes. The right 
reverend Prelate mentioned another case 
relating to the parish of Llandudno, which 
proved, that he had quoted from the same 
edition of Mr. Johnes’s book which he then 
held in his hand, and to which he had 
already referred. When a person of the 
right reverend Prelate’s elevated situation 
came forward to destroy the reputation of 
an author, he should confine himself strictly 
to repeating the exact words which that 
-— used. He addressed the right 
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reverend Prelate on that. occasion to give 
him an opportunity of correcting the error 
into which the right reverend Prelate had 
fallen. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph regretted 
extremely that he had been prevented by 
indisposition from attending in his place 
yesterday evening; but he must add, that 
if the noble Marquess had had the courtesy 
to inform him that he was going to present 
a petition connected with so humble an 
individual as himself, he would, notwith- 
standing his indisposition, have made a 
point of attending in his place in that 
House. He thanked the noble baron for 
having given him an opportunity upon this 
occasion of answering, not only what he 
(Lord King) had just said, but also the 
assertion that he had on a former night 
made an unfounded statement. He had 
not quoted at all from the pamphlet to 
which the noble Baron had referred—he 
had read from a paper (which he be- 
lieved to be good authority, as it came from 
a highly respectable clergyman in his dio- 


ces) a statement to this effect—that there, 


had appeared in a certain pamphlet, in one 
passage, that Christ Church Oxford re- 
ceived 4,700/. a-year, and in another that 
it received 4,500/. a-year for tithes from 
various parishes in Wales. Now, it appeared 
that the fact was, that the whole value of 
the tithes of the parishes in question was 
only 2,000/, a-year, and that of this sum 
only 500/. a-year was paid to Christ 
Church, Oxford. And, such being the 
case, was not the author guilty of a mis- 
representation ? In the parish of Llandudno 
the author had said, that the tithes were 
250/., and that the curate received only 
68/. a-year. Now, it was true, that 
the author never said that Archdeacon 
Jones, to whom the living belonged, re- 
ceived all the tithes, but he had left that 
fact to be supposed by all his readers. The 
petition which was presented yesterday 
came from the same quarter as those which 
had been presented on a former occasion. 
Mr. Johnes was in London, as many of 
their Lordships were already aware: for 
he had written to the editor of a newspaper 
a letter contradicting the statements which 
he (the Bishop of St. Asaph) had made in 
that House, and had requested the editor 
to publish that letter along with his report 
of the proceedings in that House. That 
was a gross breach of privilege, but cer- 
tainly not worth the notice of their Lord- 
ships. He understood that Mr. Johnes 
no § lost considerably by the publication of 
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his pamphlet, and that he was now present 
ing petitions in order to get a sale for it in 
that manner. He would not say, that that 
pamphlet abounded with falsehoods, but 
he would say, that it abounded with gross 
misrepresentations, He was sorry to hear the 
noble Marquess, on a former occasion, cast 
a sneer upon a most respectable clergyman 
in his diocess, the reverend Mr. Cleaver. 
A better man did not exist, and he only 
wished the noble Marquess to imitate the 
conduct and follow the example of that 
clergyman, who gave away among the 
poor three parts of the income which he 
derived from his living. Regarding this 
gentleman and his brother, Mr. Johnes had 
been guilty of many misrepresentations. 
Mr. Johnes had also given a list of all the 
places from which he (the Bishop of St. 
Asaph) derived his income. Tke description 
was so minute that a stranger must suppose 
it true, for he summed up all the items by 
saying, “ Total amount of the revenues of 
the Bishop, 9,2671. a-year.” So minute 
were the items, that any person reading 
them must suppose that Mr. Johnes had 
had access to the books of his receiver. He 
could only say, that he wished very much 
that his income was such as Mr. Johnes 
had described it to be. Their Lordships 
would see, that Mr. Johnes’s staternent was 
a gross misrepresentation when they had 
before them the report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Mr. Johnes had published 
another letter in the papers of that morn- 
ing, in which he said “I will not believe 
that the right reverend Prelate would 
charge me with wilful falsehood on light 
grounds.” He asked their Lordships 
whether they were to be called to account 
in consequence of paragraphs in newspapers. 
He could not retract what he had on a 
former evening said; on the contrary, he 
felt it to be his duty to persist in asserting 
that the book written by Mr. Johnes con- 
tained very gross misrepresentations, and 
statements that were untrue. 

The Marquess of Westminster said, that 
after the very pointed manner in which he 
had been alluded to, it was impossible for 
him to refrain from troubling their Lord- 
ships with a few observations. He regretted 
that the right reverend Prelate should have 
made the remarks which he had done, for 
as he (the Marquess of Westminster) had 
observed upon a former evening, they were 
made upon a person who had not the 
advantage of being entitled to answer them. 
The right reverend Prelate now accused 
Mr, Johnes of not having stated some 
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matters correctly with regard to the trustees 
of a certain property. It was possible that 
Mr. Johnes might not be correct as to the 
exact manner in which the revenues in 
question were distributed, but there seemed 
little doubt, that he was correct as to the 
revenues themselves. It was somewhat 
hard on the gentleman to be thus attacked 
when the substance of his statement ap- 
peared to be well founded. The right 
reverend Prelate had made serious charges 
against this gentleman on a former occa- 
sion, and he now tried to bolster them up 
by bringing forward fresh charges. The 
right reverend Prelate said, that he had 
evidence that Mr. Johnes’s statements were 
untrue, and he referred to a letter which 
he said was written by a most respectable 
gentleman to prove them to be so. That 
brought the matter round to the question, 
which he had before urged to the House, 
namely, that they should probe the subject 
to the bottom, and for that reason heshould 
be glad to call the persons who could 

ive them information to the bar of the 

ouse: The petition which the right 
reverend Prelate before réferred to, as 
presented in the other House of Parliament, 
did not mention him, but the right reverend 
Prelate had chosen to take it to himself, 
and to direct his remarks to it, and to attack 
the person who had presented it. The 
statement which had subsequently been 
published in a morning paper, seemed to 
him to be a triumphant answer to the 
right reverend Prelate; but then the right 
reverend Prelate said, that the publication 
of that statement was a breach of their 
Lordships’ privileges. If it was so, the 
printer might, by the rules of the House, 
be called to the Bar, and he should, in one 
respect, be glad to see that done—namely, 
if it would afford an opportunity of proving 
the truth of the statement. As to the 
matter of privilege, however, the Orders of 
the House were daily more infringed by 
the attendance of persons to take notes of 
what passed, and to publish them, and still 
more again by the remarks made on the 
speeches delivered there ; but the custom of 
calling people to the Bar for these things 
was now pretty well discontinued, and he 
must say that it seemed to him a custom 
“more honoured in the breach than the 
observance.” 


Juries (IRELAND).] Lord Plunkett 
moved the second reading of the Juries 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Lord Carbery could not let this Bill pass 
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without making some observations upon it, 
and declaring that he was strongly opposed 
to the measure. It professed to be a bill 
for the consolidation of the law for the 
summoning of Juries in Ireland. A more 
important subject could not detain their 
Lordships’ attention. In his opinion it 
had been hastily introduced, and without 
any sufficient necessity. It ought to be 
founded upon the opinion of the Judges, 
and the defects of the present system ought 
to be distinctly pointed out before there 
was any attempt made to change it. In 
his opinion the whole intended effect of the 
Bill was to be found in the first clause, by 
which men who held a freehold of 10. 
a-year value or were leaseholders to the 
amount of 15/., were to be put upon the 
Jury list. Why many of these persons 
could not read the issue they would have to 
try, and many of them were even ignorant 
of the English language, yet their names 
were to be put into the book, and the 
Judges would have no power of objecting 
to them. If this Bill were to pass into a 
law, he was convinced that there would be 
an end of justice, and of the security of the 
subject. The law would be liable to be 
abused by a bad or a corrupt Sheriff. He 
was confident that if the question were 
put to the Judges of Ireland, whether it 
was necessary that any change should be 
made in the law relating to the selection of 
Jurors, the majority of them would be 
against the change, and so would the majori- 
ty of the eminent men at the bar. Instead of 
an improvement, he was confident that a 
more dangerous mode of obtaining Jurors 
had never been introduced. He opposed 
this Bill, because he was interested in the 
welfare of Ireland, which he was sure 
would be injuriously affected by it. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought it would 
be better to continue the present system 
than to adopt that which was now pro- 
posed. It was a curious fact, but it was 
perfectly true, that among the institutions 
of Ireland, that which stood pre-eminently 
forward for its good working was the Jury 
system. It was said, that the Jury system 
of the two countries should be assimilated. 
Noble Lords opposite would better exercise 
their talents and patriotism if they were to 
attempt to assimilate the habits of the 
people and the condition of the two 
countries, than their system of Jury Laws. 
If they could do that, then they might 
come with some degree of plausibility to 
Parliament, and ask for a law to assimilate 
the Jury systems of the two countries. If 
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there was one evil more than another from 
which Ireland had suffered, it was from the 
too great earnestness to introduce laws 
adapted to a rich and civilized country, and 
to its refinements, into a country not thus 


happily circumstanced. It was said, as 
another reason for introducing this Bill, 
that the present system did not work well. 
That was a most manifest error. Let 
them consult the twelve Judges on that 
point. The noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site had done him the favour to show him 
a letter from them on this subject. That 
letter was supposed to express their opinion 
in favour of the proposed alteration. It 
did, in fact, say no such thing. Its meaning 
was mistaken. He would undertake to 
state, that so far from saying, that the pre- 
sent system did not work well, they were 
of a contrary opinion. They desired no 
change, but merely said, that if this Bill 
was to pass, certain alterations which they 
mentioned ought to be made, but they 
thought it not desirable to alter the law. 
Did then this recommendation of change 
come from the public Commissioners in 
Ireland? No, it did not ; for those Com- 
missioners, in their report, say that, having 
inquired of the Sheriffs and Sub-Sheriffs as 
to the efficacy of the present Jury laws, 
their answer had been a recommendation 
of them as they now stood, and a denial of 
the existence of any possible reason why 
they should not work well. From whence, 
then, did this Bill come? He would tell 
them. It came from a learned King’s 
Counsel, who was high in the confidence 
of his Majesty’s Government, and to whose 
suggestions they were ever ready to listen. 
It came from a learned person in a silk 
gown, who had continually merited all the 
high encomiums which had been pro. 
nounced upon him. The Bill was of his 
recommendation, and it must be considered 
by their Lordships as a new ingredient in 
the dish of sops for Cerberus which his 
Majesty’s Government were in the habit of 
administering to that learned Gentleman. 
Their Lordships had not a choice whether 
they could reject this Bill—such an alter- 
native was not left them—because the 
Government was pledged—most unad- 
visedly, as he thought—to this measure. 
It was, therefore, impossible that they 
should reject it. Still he acknowledged, 


that when compared with the last Bill on 
that subject which had been before their 
Lordships, it was decidedly of an improved 
character, though those improvements were 
not so great as their Lordships were led to 
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believe they would have been. He 
willingly admitted, that it was devoid of 
many of the objections which were ob- 
servable in the other Bill—that in regard 
to Special Juries, it adopted the sugges- 
tions of the Judges—but its main faults 
still remained. The Jury-book must be 
filled with names from a class he could not 
approve. Such a host of persons were ad. 
mitted—such a crowd of individuals as 
would disgrace any Court of Justice, and 
he sincerely hoped that this would be cor- 
rected in the Committee. Their Lordships 
must all know, that it wasa total deviation 
from the Constitution, to make a money 
qualification the sole qualification for these 
important duties. The old Acts of Parlia- 
ment on this subject, particularly of the 
reign of Edward 3rd, stated that “character 
and intelligence” were leading qualifications 
for a Juror—that “the most efficient and 
least suspected” individuals were the proper 
persons to be chosen. The Sheriff’s oath, 
too, bore strongly upon this point; and 
without its repeal he did not see how they 
could pass this Bill. That oath distinctly 
required him not to look to one qualifica- 
tion alone, but to all qualifications—to 
see that every person called as a Juror was 
of sufficient standing in life and of sufficient 
character. This, however, he should endea- 
vour to amend in Committee. One part, 
connected with which there would be the 
greatest difficulty, which he considered 
would be wholly inoperative, was that 
which devolved such heavy and responsible 
duties on Magistrates. It required them 
to hold a Special Sessions, to take and 
register the names from the various barony 
collectors. Now, he had long acted asa 
Magistrate, and he well knew the difficulty 
of the duty which those functionaries had 
to perform—he well knew the labours they 
had to go through at Assizes, Sessions, and 
Petty Sessions. He well knew how diffi- 
cult it would be to get them together ; and 
if got together, that it would be impossible 
that the book could be formed. These 
were the grounds on which he could not 
give his concurrence to this Bill, and which 
would induce him, in the Committee, to 
move such amendments as he thought cal- 
culated to remedy the evils which he found 
in it. 

Lord Wynford said, their Lordships had 
done wrong—they had indeed been guilty 
of inflicting a grievous injury on the people 
of Ireland, by voting for the Coercive Bill, 
if there was any pretence whatever for the 
introduction and passing of the present 
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measure. Why had they been called upon 
to agree to that Bill—why had they con- 
sented to adopt it? Because they were led 
to believe that Juries in Ireland were too 
subject to the influence of popular opinion, 
and too subservient to popular feeling. And 
yet they were now asked to pass this Bill 
which gave to popular feeling a greater 
sway, and a stronger power than it had ever 
before been allowed to assume. He should 
endeavour to prevent his noble friend who 
spoke last, from proposing any Amend- 
ments in the Committee, for he looked upon 
the principle of the Bill as so bad, that he 
should move the House to reject it alto- 
gether. Were it once put into operation, 
it would soon be shown, that the lives of 
many honest men were no longer safe. It 
was asserted to be a good and sound principle 
to assimilate the law of Ireland with that 
of this country; but he must contend with 
his noble friend, that before they could 
wisely, and therefore safely do that, they 
must assimilate the people. The system 
which was so admirable in England—so 
easy in its working, and so beneficial in its 
effects, would, he was satisfied, if applied to 
Ireland, prove the greatest curse that could 
be sent into that country ; for it would not 
only not afford honest men protection 
against danger, but it would actually put 
honest men in danger of their lives and pro- 
perty. But he greatly blamed the Go- 
vernment in this matter. There was no 
consistency in their proceedings in thus 
bringing forward a Coercive Bill to correct 
and control popular feeling, and a Jury Bill 
to give it energy and force. Surely they 
might have stated some good that was to 
be wrought by this Bill—some mischief 
which required a departure from the prin- 
ciple of the Established Jury Laws in Ire- 
land. Why was the duty which had 
hitherto devolved upon the Sheriff taken 
from him by this enactment? Could any 
man state that? What had been the faults 
of the Sheriffs—where were their errors? 
They were called upon to pass an im- 
putation on every Gentleman in Ireland 
from whom Sheriffs were taken, be- 
cause there was a movement of some kind 
or other in Dublin. Their Lordships 
ought to maintain some proportion between 
the proposed enactment and its object. 
Now, as to Special Juries, he admitted that 
the present Bill was, in some respects, an 
improvement on the English Special Jury 
system ; for a qualification was inserted 
after the name of merchants to the effect 
that they should not be merchants by re- 
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tail. In his own experience, under the 
English Jury system, he had seen two 
Baronets, a higgler, and a gentleman’s 
servant, on the same Special Jury. A 
complaint was made to him (Lord Wyn- 
ford) by the two Baronets; but he told 
them he could do nothing, for that he could 
not turn those men out of the Special Juror’s 
box whom the law had placed in it. Never- 
theless the Bill itself was sufficient evidence 
that there was not a sufficient class in Ire- 
land from which to form the Special Juries 
as there provided. It might, therefore, hap- 
pen, that though a person ought to be tried 
by a Special Jury, he might, nevertheless, 
be in fact tried by a Common Jury. The 
object of the Bill was to assimilate the 
Irish to the English system of Trial by 
Jury. Now, although he highly ap- 
plauded the alterations in the Criminal 
Law, which hac some years ago been intro- 
duced by a right hon. Baronet, and was 
satisfied, that if full effect had been given 
to those alterations, crime would, in a great 
degree, have been put down, and the con- 
tinuance of capital punishments rendered 
less necessary, he could not bestow the same 
commendation on the right hon. Baronet’s 
Jury Bill. The effect of that Bill had 
certainly been to lower the character of 
Special Juries in this country. Neverthe- 
less, it might have made Common Juries 
more like Special Juries, but it also made 
Special Juries something worse than Com- 
mon Juries. He was old enough to re- 
member when a Special Jury at Guildhall 
consisted of persons who were generally so 
well informed as to be able to teach the 
Judges on questions of commercial law ; 
but it now happened that, by the accident 
of the ballot, persons were put on Special 
Juries at the Guildhall, and called upon to 
try commercial questions, who knew no 
more of commercial law than the crier of 
the court. He was informed, however, by 
those better acquainted with Ireland than 
he was, that the persons qualified under the 
present Bill would not be sufficient to 
furnish the number required for Special 
Juriesin Ireland ; and that it would prob- 
ably often happen in practice that, when a 
party in an action tried to get a Special 
Jury, and underwent all the expenses, he 
would have a good chance of having his 
cause tried by a Common Jury. Under- 
standing that the Bill was in opposition to 
the practical experience of the Irish Judges, 
and foreseeing that very serious conse- 
quences would follow if such a measure be- 
came law in the present state of the coun. 
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try, he should move, by way of Amend- 
ment, that the Bill should be read a second 
time this day six months. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was sur- 
— at the objections urged by the learned 

ord to the principle of the Bill, that it was 
neither more nor less than a step towards 
assimilating the legal institutions of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Did the learned Lord 
see the full force of this objection, that if it 
was good for anything as an argument, it 
would be an argument for a Repeal of the 
Union? What was the ground on which 
Mr. Pitt proposed and carried the Union ? 
Was it not that it was the best means of 
assimilating the institutions of the two 
countries? But, then, said the learned 
Lord, the English Jury system would lead to 
abuses in Ireland; it was too democratic 
in principle for the present condition of 
that country. Why, if this were admitted 
as an objection, then Trial by Jury should 
not have been introduced into Ireland, for 
it had led to abuses. Why, in fairness, 
argue from the abuse against the use? If 
the system had worked well in England, 
why not extend its advantages to Ireland. 
But, said the learned Lord, you should 
first assimilate the condition and moral 
habits of the two nations. Why, that was 
the very object contemplated by the Bill. 
What its supporters wanted was, to induce 
that confidence in, and respect for, the laws 
in Ireland, which had so long been the 
blessing of this country. In Ireland the 
people in general had no confidence in the 
law ; they, in fact, knew those who admi- 
nistered it but as so many legalized tyrants. 
The law to them was but a machinery of 
oppression, instead of protection ; hence 
their approving sympathies were readily ex- 
tended to its violators or its victims ; who, 
instead of, as in this happier country, being 
regarded with condemnation and abhorrence, 
were actually sacred in the eyes of their 
fellow-villagers. Having, then, no confi- 
dence in the ordinary tribunals, and thence 
no respect for their ordinances, they redress- 
ed their own wrongs as they could; and thus 
revenge—which, according to Bacon, was 
but a kind of “ wild justice’—became in- 
vested, in the eyes of the lawless ignorant 
Irish marauders, with the very attribute, 
and garb of a virtue. It was absurd to 
attribute the deplorable working of this 
mischievous delusion to the “ sayings and 
doings” of Mr. O’Connell and his followers. 
The grievance lay deeper ; it had its source 
in centuries of misgovernment and oppres- 


sion ; it could only be remedied by inspir- 
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ing the people with a confidence in the 
laws and institutions to which they owed 
allegiance. All that the agitators did was 
to take artful advantage of the unsettled 
state of the public mind in Ireland, and to 
stimulate it for their own sordid purpose. 
But let them convince the people of Ire. 
land that the misgovernment and oppression 
which had so long laid waste their country 
was at an end; letevery poor Irishman, at 
present uncertain of the very means of ex- 
istence, with famine and rapine staring him 
in the face, the only choice left him being 
to starve or to emigrate, let him feel that he 
had a stake in the country—that he was 
not to starve in the midst of plenty ; let 
him be taught to have confidence in the law, 
and tranquillity would not be violated. 
Let him feel that the laws were meant for 
his protection, and not as a machinery to 
oppress him, and they might laugh to scorn 
all the arts of all the agitators that ever 
marred the peace and prosperity of any 
country. Were they surprised at the in- 
fluence exercised by Mr. O’Connell and his 
men? The wonder was, that it was not 
greater, for surely no more fitting tools 
and ready dupes could be devised than an 
excitable people goaded on by physical 
want and political oppression. It was, 
therefore, because he conceived the present 
Bill was calculated to induce confidence in 
the jury tribunals in Ireland, and thence 
respect for the laws, that he would give it 
his best support. To say that it was demo- 
cratic in principle was no objection, unless 
it was clearly shown that it would call into 
existence, as Jurors, persons whom the Irish 
would less confide in than the present class 
of Jurors, and that could not be shown, for 
the contrary was the fact. 

Lord Ellenborough presumed that the 
view taken of the measure by the noble 
Baron who had just sat down was different 
from the view taken of it by the noble and 
learned Lord at the head of the law in 
Ireland. To him (Lord Ellenborough) it 
appeared strange, that having yesterday 
passed a Bill to take away Trial by Jury 
from the Irish on the ground of its in- 
adequacy to its purpose, their Lordships 
were now called on to pass a Bill, which if 
the noble Baron’s understanding of it was 
correct, was intended to introduce a very 
inferior class of persons into the Juries of 
Ireland. In a moral state of a country 
there could be no greater advantage than 
to extend the number of persons capable of 
serving upon Juries, but in a: demoralized 
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them to be acted upon either by intimida- 
tion or by partiality, He was quite sure 
that the noble and learned Lord was 
anxious for the fair administration of 
justice, and that he would acquiesce in any 
Amendment that would improve the opera- 
tion of the Bill,and more especiallythatwould 
show the animus with which it was passed. 
For it appeared to him that there was not 
so much danger from the actual provisions 
of the Bill as from a misinterpretation of 
the motives of those provisions. What he 
dreaded was, the inference that would be 
drawn from the enactments, rather than 
the enactments themselves. If the Bill 
were passed in quiet times, it might be 
attended with no inconvenience, but being 
passed in very unquiet times, he feared its 
effects might be injurious, What was the 
ground-work of the Bill? Had any com- 
plaint been made of the recent practice 
with respect to the impanelling of Juries 
in Ireland? So far from that, the Juries 
there had conducted themselves in a manner 
to excite astonishment, and had given more 
courageous and better verdicts than could 
have been expected. And why? In con- 
sequence of the manner in which the 
Sheriffs had exercised their functions. The 
noble Lord referred to the evidence which 
was given before a Committee of the Lords 
on that subject, in order to prove the good 
composition of Juries in Ireland. It was 
rarely that he differed from his noble and 
learned friend behind him ; but he doubted 
whether his noble and learned friend was 
right in supposing, that the Bill originated 
with Mr. O’Connell; because he held in 
his hand evidence given on oath by that 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman of a contrary 
tendency. The noble Lord read Mr. 
O’Connell’s evidence, from which he 
deduced the inference, that even now the 
Sheriffs in Ireland were not enabled to 
select a sufficient number of proper persons 
for Special Juries. And yet, the object of 
the Bill was to bring inferior persons into 
Special Juries, instead of superior persons, 
which were required. He was quite aware, 
however, that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
committed to the Bill; and he regretted 
it, because he could see no reason for the 
measure. But, at any rate, it was desirable 
that no false inference should be drawn 
fromit. He thought, therefore, that it would 
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be admitted—but that qualified persons 
should be omitted. If the Bill were so 
amended, that no false inference might be 
drawn from it, and that its animus might 
be shown, it might, perhaps, be productive 
of some advantage. 

The Earl of Roden wished to state the 
ground upon which, in addition to those 
already stated by his noble friends near 
him, he opposed the Bill, which he consi- 
dered a most dangerous measure. That 
ground was, that the present Judges of 
Ireland were unanimously opposed to the 
principle of the measure—namely, the 
Juror’s Book. He deeply regretted, that 
the noble and learned Lord had brought it 
forward. There was no good reason why 
any change should be made in the present 
mode of striking Juries in Ireland. But as 
his noble and learned friend near him had 
observed, it was a sop given to Cerberus. 
It was for the purpose of redeeming an 
unfortunate pledge, although at a risk of 
the lives and property of his Majesty's loyal 
subjects in Ireland. 

Lord Plunkett, in reference to the ex- 
pression which the noble Lord who had 
just sat down had repeated, after the 
noble Lord opposite— namely, that the 
Bill was a sop to Cerberus, declared himself 
at a loss to know the meaning of the 
expression. If he were compelled to guess 
who was meant by Cerberus, he should say 
that he supposed Mr. O’Connell. Whether 
Mr. O’Connell would be a proper guardian 
for the place of which Cerberus was the 
keeper, it was for the noble Lords to say ; 
but he (Lord Plunkett) had not introduced 
that learned Gentleman in any such cha- 
racter to their Lordships. Too much 
stress had been laid on the name and 
influence of that Gentleman, for he could 
assure their Lordships that he was not to 
be induced to bring in a Bill because Mr. 
O’Connell approved of it, or to be diverted 
from bringing in a bill because Mr. 
O’Connell disapproved of it. All that he 
asked himself was, if a measure was a fair 
and a proper one. But there never was a 
more wild and ridiculous supposition, than. 
that the present Bill originated in any 
suggestion of Mr. O’Connell. It was 
founded on the measure which had been 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel, who cer- 
tainly was not very likely to act in concert 
If this were a Bill 
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names of any persons qualified, but omitted | (Lord Plunkett) found himself in good 
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right hon. Gentleman who lately held the 

of Chief Secretary of Ireland, and of 
the Solicitor-General of Ireland, as well as 
of Sir Robert Peel. It was not a measure 
founded on any new principles: it was 
founded on practical knowledge, for the 
greatest part of it had already been adopted 
in England. The noble Baron had taunted 
them with wishing to assimilate the laws 
of Ireland to those of England. Did the 
noble Lord mean to say that it was not 
right todo so? He (Lord Plunkett) did 
not mean to say, that a difference ought not 
to be made in the laws, according to the 
habits of the country for which they were 
intended. He allowed it, and acting upon 
that principle, had made such alterations 
. as he thought necessary, in order to suit 
the laws in force on the subject in England 
to the state of Ireland. And would the 
noble Lord say, that it was improper thus 
to assimilate the laws of the two countries ? 
For his part, he should consider that it 
would not only be absurd, but dangerous, 
to act on a contrary principle. He regretted 
that noble Lords, in discussing the measure, 
had not confined themselves to the consi- 
deration of the question before them, but 
had wandered from it in order to make 
unnecessary attacks on the Government. 
It had been said, that this was an improper 
time for the introduction of such a measure ; 
that it was not at the very time when they 
had passed a Coercion Bill which might 
abolish trials by Jury in Ireland, they 
should bring in a Bill for the Regulation 
of Juries. He could not agree with the 
noble Lord who had made that assertion. 
He thought that there could not be a more 
appropriate time to introduce a measure 
for the improvement of the administration 
of justice in Ireland, than at the time when 
it was found necessary to employ harsh 
measures for the suppression of the disturb- 
ances. It would show the people of Ire- 
land, that the Government, while they 
were ready to adopt effectual means for the 
suppression of those disturbances, were 
likewise ready to improve the administra- 
tion of the law. It was by a gradual suc- 
cession of such improvements that they 
could hope to put an end to that terrible 
statute, and relieve the people from its 
operation. The noble Lord had said, that 
the present measure would destroy the 
characters of Jurors. Was the noble Lord 
aware of the qualification which entitled a 
man to be a Juror as the law at present 
stood? What did their Lordships think 
was the qualification? From the manner 
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in which the noble Lord had expressed 
himself, they must think that the qualifica- 
tion could not be less than 100/. at the very 
least. No; the qualification was, that the 
claimant should be in possession of a 40s. 
freehold. And the only difference made 
by the present Bill was, that the persons 
qualified, instead of being as formerly, 
40s. freeholders, should be 15/. lease. 
holders: a change which he hoped their 
Lordships would consider an improvement. 
The noble Lord had likewise said, that the 
change in the qualification of Jurors was 
made in opposition to the opinion of the 
Judges. Now the fact was directly the 
reverse; for they had, in direct terms, 
approved of the contemplated change in 
the qualification. He, therefore, thought 
that he had a right to complain that the 
noble Baron should have stated that he had 
brought forward that measure in opposition 
totheopinionsof.the Judges. Hehada great 
respect for the great learning and experience 
of the Judges of Ireland; but he could not 
allow that their Lordships were not to 
legislate on the laws of that country with- 
out their consent, or even in opposition to 
their opinions. That, however, was not the 
case in the present instance, for they did 
approve of the measure. He denied another 
assertion made by the noble Baron— 
namely, that that Bill had been formerly 
rejected by the House when brought before 
them. That was not the case. The Bill 
had been referred to a Select Committee of 
the House ; but before the Committee 
could make any Report the Parliament was 
prorogued, and was soon afterwards dis- 
solved, by which all the previous proceedings 
fell to the ground. He now came to the 
main objection stated by the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord objected to the clause 
which took from the Sheriff, who is the 
sworn officer of the Crown, the privilege of 
choosing Jurors, which, as the law at 
present stood, was possessed by the Sheriff. 
The noble Lord stated very justly and 
properly, that the amount of property was 
not the proper criterion by which to judge 
of the qualifications of a man for that duty. 
He (Lord Plunkett) did not deny, that 
there was- some difficulty in that part of 
the measure, and he had taken considerable 
pains to consider it; and he would then 
state how he hoped to overcome the objec- 
tion. By the Bill before them, the Barony 
collectors were to make returns of the 
names of all persons within their district 
who were, by right of property, qualified 
to sit as Jurors. In England that duty 
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was performed by the Overseers of the 
Poor, but there being no Overseers of the 
Poor in Ireland, he could not follow that 
part of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill. The returns 
were to be made by the Collectors to the 
Clerk of the Peace, and the Justices were 
empowered at the Quarter Sessions to 
strike out the names of all improper persons, 
and to add the names of such as were 
entitled to have their names inserted. 
There was also a clause inserted which 
specially reserved to the Sheriffs all the 
jurisdiction which they had as the law at 
present stood. He thought that the noble 
Baron would more readily approve of that 
part of the Bill, when he was told that it 
was adopted on the suggestion of the 
Twelve Judges. He would add, that he 
meant, if the Bill went into Committee, to 
add a clause, by which retail dealers might 
be added to the list of Special Jurors, if 
they proved that they were in possession of 
the sum of 5,000/. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by saying, that so far from consider- 
ing it improper to introduce the Bill on 
account of the Bill which had lately passed 
that House, the passing of that measure 
was a strong reason why the present should 
be adopted. 

Lord Wynford’s Amendment negatived, 
and the Bill read a second time. 

The following Protest against the Second 
reading of the Bill was entered on the 
Journals. 

« DissENTIENT—Because I believe the 
principle on which a change in the present 
practice is made, and the provision for 
forming a Juror’s Book, by this Bill, is 
contrary to the unanimous opinion of the 
Twelve Judges of Ireland, and will render 
insecure the lives and properties of his 
Majesty’s loyal subjects in Ireland. 

** CLANBRASSILL (Roden.) 
“ WYNFORD. 

“ KENYON. 

““ CARBERY.” 


—— POOP COOP OOP D mn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 2, 1833. 


Minutes.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. E. 
RuTHVEN, Copies of the several Bills of Costs furnished 
by the Irish Crown Solicitors in all Cases, since the 5th 
July, 1831, an Account of all Money paid on Account of 
said Bills of Costs.—On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rick, 
the Number of Parishes in which the provisions of the 
Act 2nd and 3rd William 4th, cap. 96, had been adopted. 

New Writ issued. For the Borough of Dundee, in the room 
of G. KinLocH, Esq., deceased. 

Bills. Read a second time :—Customs; Wharfs Conveying ; 
Stafford Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Guziy, from Cambridge, 
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against the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill——By Mr. D. 
Rocue, from Limerick, against the Duty on Soap.— 
By Mr. CHARLES KgMEys TyYNTS, from -Chard, 
against the Pérsonal Estate Tax; from the Political 
Union of Yeovil, against the Taxes on Knowledge; 
from the same Place; and by Mr. CornisH, from 
Totness, for Extending the Right of Election of Magis- 
trates in Corporate Towns.—By Mr. StuaRT MACKENZIE, 
from Edderton; by Admiral FLemine, from Strathblane 
and Baldernock; and by Mr. MaxwELL, from Paisley, 
against the present System of Church Patronage in Scot- 
land.—By Mr. R. Oswa.p, from the Hand-loom Weavers 
of Glasgow, for a Board of Trade, and for Relief.—By Mr. 
TENNYSON, from St. Mary, Newington; and by Mr. 
Wieney, from Brighton, against the Assessed Taxes.—By 
Mr. JoHN PENTON, from Rochdale, by Mr. Catvsnrt, 
from Bishop Stortford; by Mr. TuickngssE, from the 
Operatives of several Cotton Mills; by Mr. Hume, from 
the Manufacturing portion of the County of Gloucester, in 
favour of a Factories Regulation Bill—By Major 
BEAvucLERK, from Horsham, for a Repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act, Vote by Ballot, and an Extension of the 
Franchise; from Henfield, against the Assessed ‘T'axes.— 
By Mr. CaY.ey, from three Places, against the present 
Disabilities of the Dissenters.—By Mr. H. Gratran, 
from two Places, for a Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. 
Hume, from several Places, against the Abuses practised 
in Corporations.—From Chichester, and other Places, 
for Relief from Taxation; from Stansfield, against Tithes; 
from several Political Unions, for Universal Suffrage, 
Vote jby Ballot, and Triennial Parliaments; and from 
Chatham, &c., against the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill._— 
By Messrs. CAYLEY, TOWNLEY, HeYETT, WepGwoop, 
LENNARD, A. PELHAM, and Sir G. Grey, from a great 
Number of Places, —against Slavery.—By Mr. TENNYSON, 
Mr. Humg, Mr. G. VERNON, and many others, from a 
Number of Places,—for a Better Observance of the 
Sabbath. 


Distress — Hanp-Loom WEavERs.] 
Mr. {John Fielden presented a petition 
from Padiham, Lancashire, complaining 
of distress, and stating that the township 
contains a population of 3,529 persons, 
and that 246 families, or altogether 1,381 
persons, had been visited in January last ; 
that all of these capable of work, except- 
ing four were in full employment; that 
their average income in wages only 
amounted to ls. 9d. and three-eighths of 
a penny a head per week ; that the rent, 
fuel, light, and repairs, of the implements 
on which they work, amounted to 6d. and 
one-eighth of a penny per head per week ; 
leaving these poor persons only Is. 3d. 
and one-eighth per head per week for food 
and clothing. The hon. Member stated, 
that this was one of those townships of 
Lancashire where hand-loom weaving 
formed a principal branch of the employ- 
ment of the poor, and was one of those 
comprised in the survey of thirty-five 
townships, of which he (Mr. Fielden) had 
circulated the result, and should take an 
opportunity of placing a copy in the hands 
of every hon. Member of the House to 
morrow morning. The petitioners stated 
further, that the whole sum received 
by these poor persons in pogr-rate, 
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amounted to no more than 10/. 8s. 23d. 
a-week. The petition was most respect- 
ably signed, having the names of the clergy- 
man of the Established Church of the place, 
of the Churchwardens and Overseers, 
and most of the respectable persons in 
the township, affixed to it. Mr. Fielden 
presented another from Blachinworth and 
Calderbrook, complaining of similar dis- 
tress; and the hon. Member stated that a 
great proportion of the poor persons in this 
township were in the employ of himself 
and his partners; and the allegations 
contained in the petitions he of his own 
knowledge knew tobetrue. The income, 
for food and clothing, which the families 
visited in this township received for each 
person for one week, was only Is. 6d., that 
is, for food and clothing; and the Poor- 
rate distributed amongst them amounts to 
only 1/. 7s. 5d.; that out of 1,011 per- 
sons visited in this township, there were 
only three out of employ who were capable 
of working, the others being in full work, 
Several hon. Members had at divers times 
expressed doubts as to the truth of theex- 
tent of the distress which he had repre- 
sented to the House. He regretted ex- 
ceedingly that such doubts should be en- 
tertained, because it was calculated to 
prevent inquiry, and to delay, if not de- 
feat a remedy for this distress. What had 
been stated by him was either true or 
false; and if hon. Members residing in 
the neighbourhood where this distress 
was represented to exist, would take the 
pains to inform themselves on the subject, 
as he (Mr. Fielden) had done, he was sa- 
tisfied they would arrive at the same con- 
clusions. He had also to present petitions 
from Langfield, Marsden, and Barrowford, 
complaining of similar distress: also one 
from the forest of Rossendale, embracing 
eight townships enumerated in the survey 
to which he had before alluded, and one 
petition from the township of Haslingden ; 
all complaining of the same distress. 
Upon these the hon. Member remarked 
that the inhabitants of these townships 
were engaged in the manufacture of silk, 
of cotton, and of woollen; the petitions 
were most numerously and respectably 
signed, having the names of all, or nearly 
all, the ministers of the Established Church 
in the several townships, the Churchwardens 
and Overseers, many respectable profes- 
sional men, and many of the most respect- 
able manufacturers and tradesmen in the 
district from which they came, and he 
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could assure the House that the petitioners 
were labouring under the severest distress. 
To show the wretchedness of these poor 
people, nearly the whole of whom were in full 
employ (a fact which should not be for- 
gotten, and which was the worst feature 
in the case, because it was not want of 
employment, but want of adequate wages 
for that employment), he could not re- 
frain from reading a letter which he had 
teceived from a respectable dissenting 
minister, though in humble life, in which 
was described the privation and suffering 
under which they laboured. The hon. 
Member read the letter as follows: ‘ The 
‘ distress we have witnessed in taking this 
‘ survey is almost inexpressible. Had I 
‘not been an eye-witness of the state of 
‘the labouring poor therein contained, I 
‘ should not have credited their wretched 
‘and miserable condition. In some fa- 
‘ milies of six, seven, or eight in number, 
‘ we find only one bed, and a lap or two 
‘of straw. The mistress of one family in 
‘ particular, of seven in number, said they 
‘had only one blanket, and that nearly 
‘worn out, and nothing for the cradle, 
‘except an old cloak. The clothing of a 
‘ large number of them is not worth more 
‘than 6s. or 8s., and one or two years’ 
‘rent behind; the nauseous smells, and 
‘ the miserable aspect of some of the in- 
‘ habitants, are truly distressing, and many 
‘there are that say they have not the 
‘ means of procuring soap either to cleanse 
‘ themselves or what should be their linen. 
‘ We are conscious that we have not under- 
‘rated their income, nor exceeded their 
‘number.—(Signed) Epwarp  Asx- 
‘worth. P.S.—Potatoes to dinner—half 
‘a pound of mutton fat served five meals 
‘ for five in a family, thin oatmeal porridge 
‘for breakfast and supper—bedding and 
‘ clothing miserable—little children in the 
‘ cradle only straw to lie on, and covered 
‘ with a cotton fent.” The House would 
perhaps allow him to explain that this 
“cotton fent’? was the remnant of the 
web, at the end of every warp, which is 
about a yard in length, and is the custom- 
ary perquisite of the weaver; it was, in 
short, a yard of cotton calico. The hon. 
Member next presented a petition from 
Castleton—the town of Rochdale being 
partly situated in that township, and the 
manufacture there is flannel, woollens, and 
cotton, but principally the two former— 
complaining of similar distress, and stat- 
ing that the earnings of the working people 
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only amounted, after the reduction neces- 
sarily incurred, to 1s. Id. and seven- 
eighths of a penny per week, for each in- 
dividual of the families visited, for food 
and clothing: that, of 2,427 persons 
visited, there were only seventy-seven 
persons capable of work who were out of 
employ. The others were in full employ. 
He was glad to see the hon. member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Fenton) in his place ; and 
he would hand over the petition to him, in 
order that he might bear testimony to the 
respectability of those who had signed it, 
there being the names of many of his best 
friends attached to it. He had also to 
present petitions from Spotland, Wardle- 
worth, and Wuerdle and Wardle, all 
situate in and near Rochdale, complaining 
of similar distress; and it was worthy of 
observation, that the work in which these 
poor people were engaged was of a de- 
scription which had not much competition 
from power-looms; and, therefore, the 
argument that power-looms caused the 
distress could not bear upon this subject, 
and was indeed, here shown to be untrue. 
He had another petition from the town- 
ship of Blackburn, signed by seven per- 
sons who had made the survey before al- 
luded to, which stated that the township 
contained a population of 27,091 persons : 
that 1,738 families, containing in all 
9,772 persons, had been visited by the 
petitioners: that there were only 452 per- 
sons capable of working, who were not in 
full employment: that the total weekly 
wages of the families visited amounted to 
8281. 19s. 7d. a-week, being an average 
of 1s. 8d. and three-eighths of a penny for 
each person: that the average rent for 
each person amounted to 3d. and five- 
eighths of a penny per week, and fuel, 
light, and other indispensable outgoings 
were threepence-halfpenny per week; 
these two last items being 7d. and one- 
eighth, which, being deducted from 1s. 
8d. and three-eighths (gross income), left 
only 1s, 13d. for food and clothing for each 
individual for one week, in the 9,779 
persons in the families visited by the pe- 
titioners: that the parish relief received 
amongst the families visited amounted to 
no more than 24/. 12s. 8d. per week. He 
had received a letter from a most respect- 
able professional man in the town of Black- 
burn, stating that the petitioners who had 
made this survey, were men of respecta- 
bility in their situations of life, and that 
he believed that the examinations had 
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been carefully made, and were as correct 
as it was possible to get up such returns. 
Mr. Fielden regretted that any attempt to 
discredit these statements should have 
been made, for he believed them to be 
substantially true. He had taken great 
pains to inform himself on this subject, 
both amongst those workmen whom hehim- 
self employed, and by inquiring of others 
in similar employments. In giving direc- 
tions for these surveys, he had desired the 
parties to visit those families only whose 
average income from wages for the whole 
of the family did not exceed 2s. 6d. a 
head a-week, and this had been in most 
instances observed, but in some cases de- 
parted from; and there was one which 
now came to his mind that he could not 
help adverting to—that was, the township 
of Trawden, near Pendle-hill, in Lan- 
cashire, where the visitors had given the 
result of the survey of almost all the families 
inthetownship. The population is 2,851. 
and there were 2,480 persons, six-sevenths 
of the whole number in the township ), 
whose average income per head a-week, 
applicable for food and clothing, did not 
amount to more than twopence-halfpenny 
per head a-day, and the whole of the 
families visited were in full employment. 
It was lamentable to him to have to detail 
an account of such distress; he knew how 
painful it was to hon. Members to hear 
such statements repeated in the House; 
but, believing them, as he sincerely did, 
to be true accounts, the subject appeared 
to him to be so important and so worthy 
of the serious attention of the Legislature, 
that if he did not make these representa- 
tions, however unpalatable, he should be 
guilty of the grossest dereliction of duty. 
He would only observe, in passing, that 
he had laboured, for many years, to pre- 
vent this reduction in the value of labour, 
but without success; he and others had 
petitioned this House over and over again. 
In 1829, he and a number of other manu- 
facturers, had, through the medium of 
Lord Stanley, sent a memorial to Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel, detailing the distress which 
had been then of many years’ standing ; 
but instead of receiving relief, soldiers, 
with their accompaniments, were sent 
down, and consumed the food which was. 
so much wanted for these poor people! 
This distress, had been, by some, denied, 
and the argument used was, that the 
hands employed in mills were better paid 
for their labour. But this was no answer 
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to rebut the-fact of this distress amongst 
these poor persons. It was true that those 
families employed in mills did receive 
better wages; but it should not be lost 
sight of, that for one person employed in 
mills, he believed that there were three, 
at least, employed in this other descrip- 
tion of work, which was so inadequately paid 
for; and the price for labour in mills was 
being fast reduced to the wages received by 
those out of the mills. He and his partners 
had innumerable applications from persons 
working for masters who paid less than 
themselves for mill-hands, not because 
they were out of work, but with adesire to 
get into better employment. Indeed two 
or three hours a day were frequently taken 
up by one or other of his partners in giv- 
ing answers to such applicants. In one 
mill, near to the works of himself and his 
partners, the proprietors got a certain de- 
scription of work done at 5s. for which he 
and his partners paid 7s. at least; and the 
effect would be, that they would be com- 
pelled (as they had already been in hand- 
loom weaving) to adopt the prices of those 
who paid so much less than themselves, or 
otherwise abandon their business; for it 
was impossible to contend successfully 
against such competitors; and thus the 
wages of mill-hands would be brought to 
a level with the labour performed in the 
cottages of the poor, instead of the wages 
of the latter being advanced to the wages 
paid in mills, The petitioners all stated, 
that the value of their labour had been 
reduced, as measured in the necessaries 
of life, more than one half, since the close 
of the war; and they all prayed for a re- 
duction in the price of the necessaries of 
life to the altered value of their wages. 
He had now presented those petitions 
which had already come into his possession, 
of about twenty townships comprised in 
the result of the survey which he had pro- 
mised to put into the hands of hon. 
Members to-morrow morning, and he 
would read to the House the result of that 
survey :—‘ That, in thirty-five townships, 
‘ the population is 203,249. The families 
‘ visited are 8,362. The persons in these 
‘ families, 49,294, being nearly one-fourth 
‘ofthe whole. The number out of work 
‘in the families visited, is 2,287. The 
‘number unfit for work in the same, is 
£23,060. The number of workers is 
‘ 23,947. The total weekly wages which 
‘ the families visited earn, are 4,447/. 18s. 
* This sum will give for each of those who 
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‘ work, a weekly average of 3s. 8d. and five- 
‘eighths; and for each of the whole 
‘number of persons visited, a weekly 
‘ average of Is. 9d. and five-eighths. The 
‘rent paid by the families visited is, per 
‘annum, 32,693/. 17s. 5d. This sum 
‘ gives an average of 3d. a-week for each 
‘ individual in the families visited. Fuel, 
‘light, and wear of implements, will be 
“an average for each individual of, at 
‘least, 34d. a week; and this, with the 
‘ average rent of 3d., being deducted from 
‘ 1s. 9d. and five-eighths, the average in- 
‘ come of each individual, leaves for food 
‘and clothing for each individual for a 
‘ week 1s. 3d. and one-eighth. The whole 
‘ parish relief given weekly to the families 
‘visited is 1391. 7s., or, for each, five- 
‘eighths of a penny; and the average 
‘ income of each for a day, for food and 
‘clothing, from both wages and relief, is 
‘2}d.’ Mr. Fielden next presented a 
petition from Thomas Vevers, Christopher 
Tinker, and George Beaumont, of Hud- 
dersfield, confirming the account of the 
distress in that neighbourhood which he 
(Mr. Fielden) had stated on a former 
evening to the House. The petitioners 
stated that, since the examination made in 
1832, the wages for merinos, cassanetts, 
and woollen cords, had been reduced; 
that the suffering amongst the poor was 
extreme: that many hands were out of 
work, that the poor had to sleep upon 
straw, and to live upon potatoes and oat- 
meal and water, which they had aptly 
called ‘‘tremblers,” being a composition 
of oatmeal and water boiled, and which is a 
little thicker than water-gruel, but not of 
a consistency to be called porridge; that 
some of them scarcely ever tasted animal 
food; now-and-then, however, obtaining 
an onion, which they considered a luxury. 
The statement of the distress at Hudders- 
field had been denied by the hon. member 
for Huddersfield, who was reported to have 
said in his place in the House, that there 
were very few persons in that neighbour- 
hood who earned less than 2s. a-day, and 
most of them earned 3s. a day. It no 
doubt was true, that those employed in 
mills, in that district, were better paid than 
those employed at their own homes; but 
the number of the latter far exceeded that 
of the former, who might be distressed, to 
the extent described, while the former were 
better off. He therefore expressed his 
doubts as to the correctness of the inform- 
ation of the hon. member for Hudders« 
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field ; for the accounts which he had given 
of this distress had been corroborated by 
many other individuals, and by the result 
of a partial survey, taken in February last, 
by which it appeared that there were 120 
families, containing 621 persons, whose 
weekly income did not exceed ls. 2d. 
and seven-eighths of a penny per week ; 
and when the necessary expenses these 
families had to pay, were made, would 
reduce their income for food and clothing 
for each individual to 10d. per week, or 
less than 13d. per day; and which went to 
confirm the allegations of the petitioners, 
as well as the statement of Mr. Stocks, 
on which he (Mr. Fielden) founded his 
account given to the House on an early 
evening in the present Session, and which 
he would now read to the House. Mr. 
Stocks’s statement was, that an examin- 
ation had been made in 1829, and it 
showed that, out of a population of 29,000, 
there were 13,226 who had only an average 
of 23d. a day for subsistence. He would 
read what Mr. Stocks gave him in writing 
in January last—namely, ‘ That the con- 
‘ dition of the above population is worse 
‘at the present moment; and it is be- 
‘ lieved that the average at present would 
* not exceed 2d. per day for all expenses ; 
‘ and that it is believed that 40,000 are in 
‘ the abovecondition inthe upper division of 
‘ Aggbrig, containing 103,384 inhabitants.’ 
These statements were appalling; they were 
either true or false; and it behoved the 
hon. member for Huddersfield, and the 
members for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
to make inquiry, and to satisfy themselves 
and this House, whether such distress did 
exist; and he hoped that during the re- 
cess, they would make particular inquiry 
on this subject; for it was one to which 
too much attention could not be paid by 
hon. Members of this House. If the con- 
dition of the labouring poor, who should 
be the consumers of their own productions 
and the productions of others, could not 
be improved, it threatened a dissolution of 
society. He begged to apologize for the 
time which he had occupied, but what he 
had stated to the House appeared to him 
to be soimportant, that he trusted he should 
be excused. In conclusion he would beg 


leave to read to the House the result of 
a visit to a number of families near 
Huddersfield, made by Captain Wood in 
March, 1832, and communicated to him. 
The hon. Member read the following state- 
ment:-— 
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Scamonden township. 


1. Benjamin Sykes—Family seven ; weekly 
income 7s.; live upon potatoes and thin 
water-porridge ; no bed clothes ; clothes worn 
out ; and nearly naked ; rent 36s. 

2. James Clay—Family seven; in one 
room, 4 yards by 5; rent 34s,; all sleep in 
one bed; the room holds their loom also; in- 
come 6s. per week ; never any bread or animal 
food. 

3. Mary Sugden—Family of three, weekly 
income 1s. 9d. ; sleep in corner of loom-room, 
on straw laid on the floor, without covering 
except the rags they wore in the day-time ; no 
furniture. 

4. William Lamb—family four, weekly in- 
come 5s. ; live upon potatoes, and salt, and thin 
water porridge; no milk, cannot afford to pay 
for it; no bread nor meat; has wove 160 
yards, and travelled forty-eight miles, for 
16s. 4d. 

5. Hannah Parkin, widow—Four children ; 
(left with child, and now incapable of work- 
ing); income 4s. 6d. per week ; live on oat- 
meal porridge, without milk, or anythingre]se ; 
no furniture of any kind, except bedstéad ; 
when asked, replied “don’t know how they 
live,” the poor woman distracted, and chil- 
dren in great want; at present receiving 2s. 
per week from the parish. 

6. James Bailey—Family seven; weekly 
income 5s.; live on a little oatmeal and water ; 
all sleep in one bed ; no blanket. 

7. Joseph Sykes—Family of four; weekly 
income of 4s.; all in one bed, and one blanket ; 
almost starved to death at night. © 

8. James Dyson—Family four; weekly in- 
come 3s. ; allin one chaff bed, with one blanket; 
his wife lately confined, and all the nourish- 
ment she had was oatmeal and water. 

9. William Bottomley—Family nine ; rent 
3. which had just been distrained for (land- 
lord in possession of all); weekly income 
9s.; 2s. 6d. from parish. for which he has to 
go to Rochdale, twelve miles; labours four- 
teen hours per day ; three beds of straw, with 
only one blanket in the house ; itis nine years 
old. These wretched beings live on thin 
water-porridge ; they have one gill of milk for 
breakfast, which the mother mixes among the 
porridge; for dinner, potatoes; bread never 
seen in their houses; meat unknown. 

Visited about twenty other houses, where 
the same scenes of misery were found. We 
took the houses at random. Scamonden has 
912 inhabitants; and at least two-thirds will 
be found in this situation. 

A most important feature (showing the 
hopelessness of their situation), that there was 
abundance of work, and “ more,” they said, 
might he had if they could find time to do it.”’ 
A man can earn about 5s. clear of expenses of 
winding, per week ; out of which he has rent, 
clothes, and keeping to provide; and in this 
district a man has generally eighteen miles to 
walk with his work: 

Mr. Stocks, who led me to these scenes of 
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wretchedness, assured me that a population of 
about 40,000 may be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Huddersfield, of the poorest class, 
whose daily income will not average 1d}. for 
each person. The visit was made March 
1832. JoserH Woop. 


Mr. George W. Wood was aware that it 
was not proper to occupy the time of the 
House in discussing petitions, because, as 
the subjects of those petitions could not 
be brought satisfactorily before them, it 
was impossible that justice could be done 
to them. He was aware of the distress 
which existed in some parts of the coun- 
try, and he considered it to be a subject 
well worthy of the most attentive consi- 
deration of the House. He would, though 
most reluctantly, offer a few observations 
on what had fallen from his hon. friend, 
the member for Oldham, to whom he gave 
the utmost credit for the purity of his 
motives, and who, he was sure, would not 
intentionally mislead the House. He 
thought, however, that his hon. friend 
was deceiving himself as to the actual 
condition of the working people in Lanca- 
shire. He had stated what each family 
had to live on per head per week, and the 
result of his inquiries appeared to be, 
that 8,362 families earned only 4,447/. 
per week, which was something about 
10s. for each family. That statement 
was obtained, he (Mr. Wood) believed, in 
January—the season when wages were 
lowest, and the fewest persons were in 
employ. The facts also were gathered from 
the individuals themselves whose condition 
was the subject of inquiry, and, therefore, 
it was not unreasonable to suppose that 
they would make the most unfavourable 
statement they could of their condition. 
Their statements were, therefore, not 
likely to be altogether correct. Besides, 
it was impossible in such a condition of 
society that the Poor-rates should be so 
low as they really were. As to the bo- 
rough which the hon. Member represented 
(Oldham), he believed that it was on the 
whole in a prosperous condition ; certainly 
it had increased in population and manu- 
factures more than any other town in the 
county of Lancaster. The Poor-rates, 
with every disposition to do what was 
necessary for the poor, were smaller in 
Oldham than in any other town in the 
same county. The persons whose situa- 
tion the hon. Member referred to, were 
the hand-loom weavers. No one could 
doubt that their condition was by no means 
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prosperous, or that it was not one that 
the House should endeavour to alleviate ; 
but a false statement had been made as 
to the general condition of the working 
classes of that part of the country. He 
(Mr. Wood) believed that the wages of 
persons who worked in factories, and who 
formed the largest portion of the popula- 
tion, were as much per head, or nearly so, 
as the hon. Member had stated them for 
a whole family. As respected the entire 
population of South Lancashire, he knew, 
from his intercourse with it, that they had 
been for some years more prosperous than 
formerly, and that there was nothing like 
the distress which had been described. 

Mr. Cornish felt equally conscious with 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
of the dislike entertained by the House to 
have its time occupied by lengthened dis- 
cussions on the numerous petitions pre- 
sented to it; but he conceived if any 
occasion would justify an infringement 
on its time, it was the important and 
distressing representation that had just 
been made. He regretted that such a 
momentous statement should have been 
made to so scanty a House—a House 
scarcely comprising twenty members. 
[** No, no.”| Yes, yes. He had counted 
the House while the petitions were pre- 
senting, and there were not more than a 
score Members in it. The attention of the 
House had been frequently called by 
petitions from all parts of the country to 
the state of its distress. No Parliament ever 
met with the people under such excited 
expectations : yet that Parliament had 
sat two months, and to this hour not only 
no efficient remedy had been suggested, 
but not even an investigation into the 
cause of the distress had been proposed. 
Possibly the evil lay too deep for eradica- 
tion; but he hoped that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would at once proceed to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the cause of the 
calamity, and if this were done, although 
it should be out of the reach of legislative 
redress, the people would be satisfied that 
proper exertions had been made, and that 
this House had done its duty. 

Mr. Cobbett regretted the thinness of 
the House at the time his hon. colleague 
was reading the petitions which he had 
just presented to the House. No details, 
—no authentic documents, had been 
brought forward in contradiction of the 
statements made by his hon. friend. He 
was satisfied of the truth of every thing 
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which his hon. colleague had stated to 
the House, and he trusted that the House, 
at last, would think proper to adopt some 
measure of permanent relief. Let the 
taxes be taken off, in order that the poor 
man might get the pot of porter for a 
1d. instead of 4d.—a pound of sugar for 
2d. instead of 7d.—and a pound of soap 
for 2d. instead of 6d. or 7d. “ Ay,” 
but said the Government, if you talk 
about taking off the taxes, ‘“‘ we can’t do 
without the taxes, and we can’t afford to 
take any off.” 

Mr. Hawes rose to order. He would 
ask the Speaker whether the hon. Gentle- 
man was strictly confining himself to the 
question that was before the House? If 
an hon. Member was to occupy the House 
upwards of an hour upon one question, it 
would be impossible to accomplish the 
object for which the House then sat, 
which was the presentation of petitions. 

The Speaker said, since the alteration 
in the presentation of petitions, when an 
hon. Member presented a number of 
petitions upon a variety of subjects, it was 
difficult for him to say, on the question 
that they do lie on the Table, whether any 
hon. Gentleman confined himself to any 
of the questions embraced by the peti- 
tions. In the mean time, he would only 
say, that there was no species of distress 
that could exist but what was alluded to 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Fielden); there- 
fore the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobbett) 
was not out of order. 

Mr. Cobbett was merely telling the 
House the way in which they could relieve 
the distresses of these poor people. There 
was the sum of 16,000/. they had voted 
for the Museum. If that sum were applied 
in the manner suggested by his hon. 
colleague, it would double the wages of 
938 families, consisting of 4,960 persons, 
and that by merely taking away from the 
loungers of the British Museum the privi- 
leges they at present possessed. There 
were the 113 Privy Councillors, who, 
according to a statement that had never 
yet been contradicted, divided amongst 
themselves 650,000/. Let them take that 
away, and distribute it amongst the people, 
and it would relieve 180,555 persons. 
The people could only be relieved by 
applications of this sort; and this was 
what the people knew, and must know ; 
and the ladies must be struck off the 
Pension-list, and the sinecures must be 
swept away. If they were to take away 
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only the money that was prodigally spent, 
the people would be greatly relieved; and 
he believed Ministers were anxious, and 
would be even glad to do that; and they 
would get rid of sinecures and pensions 
if they were supported by this House. 
They wanted the House to back them, 
and to support them in putting down the 
squandering. He believed the money 
squandered would amount to more than 
double the wages of these persons in the 
northern and western manufacturing 
districts of the country. Nothing was 
wanted to put down the present waste of 
the public money, but the House to back 
the Ministers, and to enable them to do 
it; and when he brought forward his 
Motion relative to the Stamps—which he 
should do to-morrow evening—he should 
then show how the people became poorer 
and poorer; for, by inquiring into the 
causes of poverty, they would be able to 
prevent people from becoming poor. 
These poor people had barracks full of 
soldiers to take care of them; and when 
they saw a lusty soldier covered all over 
with fine lace, and a fat, shining horse, 
that cost as much as seven families of 
seven children, it was a miracle they 
suffered so long and so patiently as they 
did. He hoped the House would take 
this matter into consideration as soon as 
possible. He suggested to his hon. friend 
the propriety of moving for the printing of 
these Petitions, and for a Committee of 
Inquiry, that the House might be pro- 
perly prepared to meet this tremendous 
subject. He believed there were no hon. 
Members in that House so hard-hearted 
as not to be willing to give this subject 
their closest attention. 

An Hon. Member, in rising to bear 
testimony to the truth of the statement of 
the petition which had been presented by 
the hon. member forOldham (Mr. Fielden) 
felt bound to complain of the course 
pursued by his hon. colleague. Though 
it might be competent to that hon. Mem- 
ber, if he thought fit to address the House 
at length, to bring forward statements as 
to the distress of the country, yet in those 
statements he thought he ought to avoid 
introducing discussions which might have 
a tendency to make the people discon- 
tented. 

Mr. Fielden, in reply, said, that the 
best answer to the hon, member for Lan- 
cashire, was contained in a letter which 
he received yesterday, and which contain- 
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Political 
ed a report of a speech of Mr. George 
Smith who was chairman of one of the 
Committees for securing the return of the 
right hon. the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade for Manchester. It spoke for 
itself, and, without saying one word more 
on the subject, he would only detain the 
House while he read it. At the election 
dinner to celebrate the return of Mark 
Phillips, esq. and the right hon. Poulett 
Thomson, as representatives for the town 
of Manchester, on the 28th December, 
1832, on the health of the working 
classes being drunk, Mr. Smith said, 
‘ Being extensively connected with the 
‘working classes, I beg leave to reply to 
‘that toast. Our house employs certainly 
‘upwards of 1,000 of those miserable 
‘beings, the hand-loom calico weavers, 
‘and we pay all this host of work-people 
‘ with from 2502, to 3007. per week, pro- 
‘ bably an average of about 5s. 6d. per head 
‘per week, [Cries of ‘ Shame, shame ;”] 
‘and lest you should think that our house 
‘is fattening on the vitals of those poor 
‘ people, I will state to you a fact which 
‘I would not otherwise have stated— 
‘namely, that the last year our house 
‘ manufactured and sold 200,000 pieces of 
‘ hand-loom calicoes. We conducted our 
‘business with as much economy as pos- 
‘sible. We made no bad debts, and yet, 
‘ at the year’s end, we had not gained an 
‘average profit of a ld. per piece. I 
‘mention this to show you that all that 
* can be afforded to the weaver is given to 
‘him,’ 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 
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PouiticaL Unions.] Sir John Tyr- 
rell, in putting the question to the noble 
Lord opposite regarding certain ‘franks 
said to have been given to the members of 
the Political Unions by a member of the 
Government, stated that he thought it due 
to the character not only of the Govern- 
ment generally, but to the individual 
character of the noble Lord himself, who 
denied all knowledge of the Unions, to the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government, 
and to the hon. Member who had made 
the assertion, and who was ready to repeat 
it, that a satisfactory answer should be 
given to his question, not only by the 
noble Lord himself, but by the Govern- 
ment. If the answer of the noble Lord 
was satisfactory, he would let the matter 
drop; but if not, he reserved to himself 
the privilege of proceeding further. 
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Lord Althorp said, that though the 
hon. Baronet had given notice that he 
should put a question to him, he had sat 
down without putting any question, but 
from the statement made by him last 
night, he could understand to what the 
hon. Baronet alluded. He wished to 
know whether a statement made by the 
hon. member for Tralee was correct, in 
saying, that a member of the Government 
had, during the period they were out of 
office, given fifty franks to members of the 
Political Unions, in order to excite those 
Political Unions to petition for their 
return to power. When the matter was 
stated by the hon. Member, he at once 
declared that he knew nothing of it, and 
the hon. Member jthen said, he had no 
objection, if required, to mention the name 
of the person to whom he had alluded. 
The hon. Member accordingly mentioned 
privately to him, that the member of the 
Government alluded to was Earl Grey. 
He, therefore, had mentioned the subject 
to Earl Grey, who denied positively having 
franked any letters at all at that time. He 
had also spoken to Earl Grey’s Private 
Secretary, who stated, that he had no 
recollection of any thing of the kind. At 
the same time that the Private Secretary 
admitted that he might have franked two 
or three letters, for persons who had 
requested him to do so, without being 
aware of their contents. But he denied 
positively having franked letters for the 
purposes stated by the hon. Member. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell said, that the 
statement had been made to him by a 
Mr. Rushton, who met Mr. Joseph Parkes 
(a well-known leader in the Birmingham 
Political Union), when Mr. Parkes said, 
‘“* See, I have got several franks, which 
are directed to members of the Political 
Unions. They are official franks, and are 
signed by Earl Grey.” Mr. Rushton was 
ready to give evidence at the Bar of the 
House to that effect. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware that it was not 
usual for Members of the Government to 
give these official franks. He certainly 
knew Mr. Parkes well, but he believed 
that at the period in question he was not a 
Member of The Birmingham or any other 
Political Union. 

Mr. Charles Wood having been referred 
to by his noble friend, must positively 
deny that he had ever given a frank, 
knowing it to be intended for any Political 
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Union; with the exception, that at that 
time great numbers of addresses were sent 
to Earl Grey, which it was his duty as 
Private Secretary to the noble Earl to 
answer. But he had never, on any occa- 
sion, made use of an expression in those 
letters which even implied the existence of 
Political Unions. 

Sir John Tyrrelisaid, he hoped that the 
noble Lord would not think, that he 
was going too far when he stated his in- 
tention, notwithstanding the explanation 
given, of persevering in his Motion. He 
would, however, do so, because he thought 
the denial of the Government of the state- 
ment made to the hon. member for Tralee, 
involved the character of a gentleman of 
respectability, who was a barrister. He 
would take the opportunity, too, of asking 
whether a report current was true—that 
one of the members of the Government 
was a member of a Political Union? He 
did not know but he might go further, 
and move for a return of all the members 
of his Majesty’s Government who were 
members of Political Unions. The hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving that Messrs, 
Parkes and Rushton be examined at the 
Bar of the House to-morrow. 

An Hon. Member said, that it appeared 
to him nothing more nor less than a cock 
and a bull story, the foundation for which 
was mere hearsay: he had never heard 
so frivolous or ill-founded a charge. If 
the House paid any serious or lengthened 
attention to it, they would not only be de- 
servedly laughed at by the whole country, 
but the people would have good reason for 
making a, serious complaint that the time 
of the House was occupied in this ridiculous 
and reprehensible manner, when affairs of 
such moment ought to be under discussion. 

Mr. O'Connell did not see how this, if 
it were true even, could be called a charge 
against Government, for it appeared to 
him that if they had been in any way in- 
strumental in raising the Political Unions, 
or had given those Unions any information 
on which to act, he thought the Ministers 
had done a very wise and meritorious 
thing, for it was owing to the Unions that 
Reform had been carried. The Motion 
had only been brought forward for the pur- 
pose of, showing that, whereas political 
agitation was stirred up here by respon- 
sible persons, the same sort of political 
agitation, and those who stirred it up, in 
Ireland, were hunted down and utterly ex- 
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Lord Althorp said, he did not believe 
what had been asserted; but true, or not, 
he put it to the House whether there were 
any grounds for going into the matter, and 
examining witnesses, because if the whole 
of the circumstances stated were perfectly 
true, it would be ridiculous to found on 
them a charge against the Government. 

Mr. Robert Palmer thought, that the 
explanation which had been given was 
perfectly satisfactory. He did not see 
how Gentlemen who gave blank covers 
could be responsible for their contents ; 
and this appeared to be the present case. 
He trusted the hon. Baronet would not 
press his Motion. 

Sir John Tyrell certainly would not 
press his Motion against what appeared to 
be the opinion of the House; but he pro- 
tested against the interpretation which 
had been put upon his motives. He 
would only say, that there appeared to 
him a very great difference between Na- 
tional Political Unions and Conservative 
Clubs. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Poor Laws (IrnELanD).] Lord Althorp 
laid on the Table, by command, the Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. The 
noble Lord stated, that it contained only 
extracts from the evidence, not the whole 
of the evidence. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to take that op- 
portunity of clearing up a misconception 
which he believed to have gone forth— 
namely, that he intended to make a Mo- 
tion for giving Poor Laws to Ireland. This 
was incorrect; he might have thrown out 
some intimation on the subject, but he had 
given no decided notice. He would say, 
most decidedly, that from having read the 
extracts referred to, it would be impossible 
for him to acquiesce in any system of 
Poor Laws for Ireland : among all the mis- 
fortunes of his unhappy country, it had 
still the consolation of having hitherto 
avoided the Poor Laws. 

Mr. Richards had paid considerable at- 
tention to the subject, and had but lately 
arrived from Ireland, where he had also 
taken great pains in inquiring on this 
point ; and since this visit he had become 
more convinced than ever as to the ex- 
pediency and absolute necessity of this 
House passing some Act for providing for 
the indigent and half-starving poor of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Hume said, this was a question of 
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the most extreme importance. He in- 
treated the House, before they proceeded 
to give Poor Laws to Ireland, first, to insti- 
tute a strict inquiry into the monstrous 
abuses of the Poor Laws in England— 
abuses which were among the most 
destructive evils with which this country 
was afflicted, and which, unless some 
strong measures were adopted to put an 
end to them, would, ere long, bring ruin 
on the country. When they had looked 
into and corrected the abuses here, then 
he would say, give Ireland the benefit of 
the amended Poor Laws. But do not 
give Ireland the additional affliction of 
Poor Laws as they stood now. 

Colonel Wood was in favour of the pro- 
posed measure, as a charitable and humane 
provision for the miserably indigent poor 
of Ireland. With respect to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, it did not seem to him to bear on the 
case, for it was quite a different thing to 
introduce a new system free from the 
errors of the old system into a country, 
and to set about revising so long existent 
and complicated code of Poor Laws, as 
was acted upon in this countty. He 
trusted that the hon. member for Knares- 
borough would persevere; and without 
waiting till the Poor Laws were cleared 
from all abuses in England, would give to 
the Irish a system of Poor Laws purged 
from the evils and abuses to which the hon. 
member for Middlesex had alluded. 

Mr. Pease said, he hoped the hon. 
member forKnaresborough,when hebrought 
forward this Motion, would be fully pre- 
pared to submit to the House some detinite 
plan. There had been a great deal said 
on this subject, but hitherto he must con- 
fess he had not heard any practicable 
suggestion. Our system of Poor Laws, it 
was very universally asserted, would not 
be applicable to Ireland. No other prac- 
ticable suggestion, however, had been 
offered ; but he trusted that as the hon. 
member for Knaresborough intended 
bringing the matter before the House, he 
would, at the same time, come provided 
with some practicable plan. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that whoever 
had witnessed the frightful state of misery 
and disease in Ireland, must, if he were pos- 
sessed of any feelings of humanity, advo- 
cate the introduction of Poor Laws into 
that country. In the great streetsin Dub- 
lin, the number and condition of the poor 
was frightful; so urgent was their distress, 
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that they were not content with merely 
asking casual charity, but they might be 
seen knocking with double or treble 
knocks at the great people’s houses, and 
when the door, is opened thrusting them- 
selves in, and demanding sustenance for 
themselves and their starving children. 
Some hon. Gentlemen and the absentees 
did not like Poor Laws; they were 
alarmed lest they should not get off with- 
out paying any longer. As an instance 
of the difference between what those who 
lived where there were Poor Laws had to 
pay, and those who lived where there were 
not Poor Laws, he would state, that for a 
few acres he had in Surrey, he paid as 
much in support of the poor, as the Lord 
Lieutenant of Wicklow did with all his 
large property. Since there was a union 
of the countries, let there be also a union 
of advantages. Before the introduction of 
Poor-rates here, England was not in a 
much better state than Ireland is in now. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that before the 
House came to a determination of intro- 
ducing Poor-laws itito Ireland, they ought 
to be fully satisfied that they were benefi- 
cial. He thought it very probable that 
the introduction of Poor-laws there would 
only serve to dry up the present fruitful 
soutces of charity. He would not have 
Government do anything till the Report 
of the Commissioners had been carefully 
examined; then he would have them 
appoint a Commission composed of men 
the most suitable that could be found, for 
the purpose of inquiring into thé exact. 
state of the poor of Ireland, and to see 
how far in their judgment Poor-laws were 
applicable. 


Cuurcn Rerorm ([renanp).] On 
the Motion of Lord Althorp, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on 
Church Temporalities (Ireland). 

Lord Althorp said, that in moving the 
second Resolution, he felt it necessary to 
make a very few observations. The dis- 
cussion which took place last night, and 
the speech of the right hon. Gentlenian 
opposite, had a very close application to 
what he was about to state. The right 
hon. Gentleman and others objected to 
the principle of laying the tax on the pre- 
sent incumbents for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the people of Ireland from the Vestry- 
cess. In making that proposition, some 


time ago, he observed that he had every 
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which his Majesty's Government had 
made on the subject, that the clergy of 
the Church of Ireland would not feel any 
objection to the tax which was about to 
be thus imposed on them. His right hon. 
friend, Mr. Stanley, who was not now a 
Member of the House, had written down 
what he had authorized him (Lord Althorp) 
to state with reference to this point. His 
right hon. friend said, ‘In all the conver- 
sations which I have had with the primates 
and the clergy, there never was any objec- 
tion taken to the principle of taxing the 
present incumbents. Many of them ex- 
pressed an anxious wish to me that no 
difference should be made between them 
and their successors.” When he spoke 
thus on the occasion to which he referred, 
he therefore had reason to hope that the 
clergy of Ireland had no objection to the 
proposition. That was the foundation on 
which he expressed his opinion. Now, it 
undoubtedly did turn out that many of the 
clergy of Ireland did object to the system 
of taxation proposed ; and he was perfectly 
ready to say, that if any other mode of 
relieving the people of Ireland from the 
Vestry-cess could be pointed out or dis- 
covered, which would be advantageous to 
the clergy, by rendering the proposed tax 
unnecessary, he should not object to it. 
It was, however, under all circumstances, 
an object of such importance that the 
Vestry-cess in Ireland should cease—of 
such importance to the Church itself—of 
such importance to the interests of the 
Establishinent in Ireland—and almost to 
the very existence of the Church—that 
this cause of dissatisfaction should be re- 
moved—that he could not recede from it. 
He did not think that, in making this pro- 
position, he was inflicting any hardship on 
individuals, and still less did he feel, that 
he was submitting to the House a project 
which was at variance with the interests 
of the Church. The Committee must see, 
that the proposition did not apply to the 
present incumbents only, but that it im- 
posed the tax generally. If, however, in 
the consideration of this question, any 
mode could be found for providing for the 
Vestry-cess without touching the present 
incumbents, he should be most glad to 
adopt it. But still he must contend that, 


if such a substitute were not found, it was 
yet most desirable that the sacrifice con- 
templated should be made for the interests 
of Ireland, and especially for the interests 
To protect and 


of the Church of Ireland. 
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relieve the people of Ireland it was de- 
sirable that this Vestry-cess should no 
longer be levied. The right hon. Gentle- 
man last night confined himself almost en- 
tirely to the poor clergy; he, however, 
could not see,in the present state of inform- 
ation on the subject, how he could alter 
the tax as it was now proposed to be col- 
lected. He should be well pleased, how- 
ever, if any other mode were shown b 
which the impost could be avoided. The 
right hon. Gentleman had argued the 
question on the effect which this tax would 
have on the parochial clergy in Ireland, 
and he had adduced many instances of the 
severe privations which it would impose. 
But the Committee would observe, that a 
very large portion of the tax would not fall 
on the parochial clergy, but on the hier- 
archy of Ireland; and the argumentum ad 
misericordiam could not, therefore, be ad- 
vanced with all that force and effect which 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed last 
night to attach to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated, that in the proposition 
which had been brought forward no dis- 
tinction was made between the different 
sorts of Vestry-cess in Ireland. Now, on 
the grounds which he had laid down be- 
fore, he had confined himself to that cess 
which was levied by exclusively Protestant 
vestries. There was a great distinction 
between that and the other regular charges 
on the land, which varied according to 
circumstances, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said. But the hardship on the 
people was, that a Vestry exclusively Pro- 
testant had at present the right of increas- 
ing at their pleasure an assessment which 
others who had no share in apportioning it 
were obliged to pay. This was a hard- 
ship that pressed peculiarly on the people 
of Ireland, and therefore the Roman Ca- 
tholic owners and occupiers of land felt it 
severely. He must again insist on the ne- 
cessity of removing the Vestry-cess, and 
must say, that if no other mode could be 
devised for getting rid of it, Parliament 
had better agree to the proposition of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. With respect to the 
proposition of the right hon. member for 
Montgomeryshire, that the schedule which 
was appended to the Bill should be 
attached to this Resolution, it appeared 
to him that it would make no difference in 
the discussion, whether it were placed there 
or not. He, therefore, felt no unwilling- 
ness to concede the point. 

Sir Robert Peel had last night made av 
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appeal to the justice of the House, and if 
that appeal had been successful, the 
House would not be to blame in listening 
to it and doing justice. He hoped that 
the noble Lord concurred in his views, that 
if the Vestry-cess ought to be abolished, 
it..ought not to be imposed on the present 
incumbents. If the noble Lord concurred 
in that, he would ask him not to force 
the Committee to come to a division. 
The noble Lord said, that the removal 
of the cess was necessary, but he believed 
the noble Lord had overrated the burthen. 
The noble Lord stated it at 60,0001; 
but let the noble Lord inquire further, 
and he would find the exclusive Vestry- 
cess did not amount to so much. Let 
the noble Lord too, above all, consider, that 
it was not necessary to pass the Resolutions 
immediately. Perhaps, if the Vestry-cess 
were abolished immediately, the noble 
Lord could provide for it by a vote of 
public money. [Lord Althorp was under- 
stood to say across the Table that he 
meant to do that for the present year.] 
Why, then, if the noble Lord intended 
it, let him not hasten the question to de- 
cision —let him not make it a party 
dispute. He was ready to meet the noble 
Lord half-way. All he asked at present 
was, that the noble Lord should grant 
them a short delay. Let the noble Lord 
withdraw the Resolutions and introduce 
them after the recess, and after an oppor- 
tunity of fully considering the subject. 
He was ready to concede the principle, 
that the Vestry-cess should be abolished, 
and a provision made for the charges which 
that cess was levied to defray out of the 
revenues of the Church. But he asked 
for delay, that the arrangement should be 
just as well as complete. 

Lord Althorp said, as there would be 
many opportunities to amend the Resolu- 
tions in a future stage, he hoped that no 
delay would then be interposed. The se- 
cond Resolution being a money Resolution 
must be again moved in a Committee 
of the whole House. He believed that 
there was then an understanding between 
him and the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the Amendment should not be moved. 
He proposed that they should assent to 
the Resolutions, and that provision should 
be made hereafter, that those Resolutions 
should not be carried further than the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped, that the noble 
Lord, as a Minister of the Crown, would 
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expressly admit, that all existing interests 
should be exempted. If that were the 
case, he was little inclined to stickle for 
forms, and should advise his hon. friends 
to permit the Resolutions to pass, with 
the understanding that.they should not 
be restricted in proposing any alterations 
in the Bill they thought proper hereafter. 
It was most proper, in consenting to these 
Resolutions, that they should take care 
that existing interests were not exposed to 
difficulties. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the Committee 
ought not to vote a general sum without 
knowing what was the actual sum re- 
quired. It was usual for Committees to 
vote not merely that a tax should be 
levied, but that a tax should be levied of 
a certain amount. The noble Lord did 
not seem to be quite certain of the amount 
of the exclusive Vestry-cess, and that 
should be precisely stated before the 
Resolutions were voted. It would be 
better, in his opinion, to delay the whole 
matter till after the holidays, or at least 
till Government could put the House into 
possession of correct information as to the 
sum demanded. 

Lord Althorp said, the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite related to 
the difference between taxing the present 
and the future incumbents. On that 
point he did not think the Committee 
could then come to a decision. The right 
hon. Gentleman was willing to let the 
Resolutions pass, provided he (Lord 
Althorp) admitted a certain qualification 
which was formerly alluded to—or, if 
that were declined, provided that he 
would, as a member of the Government, 
pledge them not to bring forward a propo- 
sition for imposing a tax on the present 
incumbents. Situated as he was, he 
could only say, that he was prepared to 
give the proposition his most serious con- 
sideration. That he would say, and more 
he could not say. 

Mr. Shaw certainly thought, that in 
common justice, the existing interests of 
the present incumbents should not be 
burthened with this tax. The noble 
Lord had greatly exaggerated the amount 
of Vestry-cess that was devoted to purely 
ecclesiastical purposes when he estimated 
it at 60,000/. or 70,0007. a-year. He 
(Mr. Shaw) had taken great pains to 
ascertain the amount levied by the exclu- 
sive vestries, and the result of his inquiry 
was, that it did not amount to more than 
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28,0007. per annum. He believed that 
it averaged about 20/. for every parish 
Church ‘in Ireland. Now, he would beg 
to propose as a substitute for that cess, 
if it was to be done away with, that as 
there was a debt due to the Board of 
First Fruits of 400,000/., that sum should 
be paid, and put out at interest, so as to 
make up for the amount of this cess. The 
surplus of the revenues of the Bishopric 
of Derry might be also applied to that 
purpose. He felt indebted to the. noble 
Lord for the concessions which he had 
made, and he was therefore inclined to go 
as far as he could to meet him; but he 
must say that the principle of the Bill 
could never meet with his concurrence. 
It went to invade all the rights o: pro- 
perty, and unquestionably its tendency 
was to exterminate the Protestant religion 
in Ireland. He hoped that the tax which 
the noble Lord intended to impose would 
not be thrown solely upon the clergy, 
but that the absentees and the landed 
proprietors would be made to bear their 
proportion of it. Above all, the lay 
Impropriators ought to bear a full share. 
In one diocese alone according to the Par- 
liamentary Returns; the income of lay 
impropriators under the Tithe Composition 
Act, was above 12,000/. per annum, and 
a large income besides, from land not 
compounded for, and yet the whole sum 
annually paid in that diocese by impro- 
priators for the service of the Church, was 
but 80/7. Was it, then, just to tax the 
clergyman—not only for his own parish 
from which he did derive an income, but 
also for the neighbouring parish of a lay 
impropriator from which the Church 
derived no income? The clergy of Ire- 
land had, for the last few years, been suf- 
fering under the most accumulated op- 
pression. Not long since, they had their 
incomes reduced, on an average, of from 
ten to twenty per cent under the Tithe 
Composition Act, in order to secure a 
quiet and certain payment. Then, last 
year, fifteen per cent to the landlords, 
with the prospect of a further loss, by 
selling their interests at sixteen years’ 
purchase, and buying land at twenty; 
and were they in addition to all that, to 
suffer a loss of from five to fifteen per 
cent by the present measure? Would 
any other profession bear such injustice ? 
Would the officers of the Army suffer 
themselves to be taxed for the building 
and repairing barracks; or lawyers for 
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Courts of Justice? No; but they were 
represented in the House, and the clergy 
were unrepresented. He entreated hon. 
Members to grant the same measure of 
justice to that oppressed and comparatively 
defenceless body, which they would re- 
quire for themselves. He was sure that 
if the noble Lord would re-consider the 
question, he would have no difficulty 
in finding a substitute for this tax. He 
had no wish to divide the House, or go 
further into the question at present, as it 
seemed to be the general feeling that it 
would be better that the question should 
not be now discussed. He trusted, 
however, that the noble Lord would con- 
sent to introduce the words he had sug- 
gested into this Resolution. It should be 
recollected that the clergy were in a 
situation of the greatest distress, and that 
for the last three years they had received 
hardly any of their incomes. He had a 
statement which was read at the meeting 
over which the Bishop of London presided, 
and in the correctness of which he reposed 
implicit faith— showing that the large 
majority of the Irish clergy had received 
comparatively little of their incomes for 
the last two years and a half. At present 
the clergy had to depend upon any assist- 
ance which might be afforded them by 
the humane, and those who could respect 
their distress, and appreciate their priva- 
tions. They had to struggle with the 
greatest difficulties. He knew the priva- 
tions which many learned and pious cler- 
gymen and their families had been ex- 
posed to. It would be painful to the 
House if he were to state circumstances 
which had come to his knowledge on this 
subject. It was only yesterday morning 
that he received a communication from 
an old and high-minded clergyman of the 
Established Church in Ireland, in which 
he stated that his family and himself were 
denying themselves in every way, and that 
they spent only 3s. a week in bread, the 
rest of their sustenance being made up by 
potatoes, of which (he thanked God!) 
there had been a fine crop. He added, 
that his whole family bore their privations 
with the greatest cheerfulness. This 
letter was not written in the spirit of 
complaint, nor could the writer have the 
least idea that any portion of it would be 
made public. He was sure that there 
was not a man in the House who would 
not cheerfully contribute to relieve the 
clergy from such a miserable situation, 
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He had also been informed, by a friend 
of his, that he had lately visited a clergy- 
man in the county of Cork, who was in 
such a state of destitution as to be able 
to afford bread only to his wife, wha was 
sick, the rest of the family being obliged 
to put up with potatoes. He had known 
others who had been obliged to adopt 
similar food; some had been compelled 
to withdraw their children from school, 
and others had been obliged to rely en- 
tirely on the kindness of their friends. 
Now, could they conceive anything more 
painful to the feelings of a clergyman and 
a gentleman than to be placed in such a 
situation? He had mentioned these cir- 
cumstances in order to satisfy the noble 
Lord that the condition of the clergy of 
Ireland was such as to entitle them to the 
utmost forbearance on the part of the 
Government and Parliament. He had 
known many instances in which they had 
been compelled to give up the insurances 
they had effected on their lives, and upon 
which they relied, as on a certain provi- 
sion for their families, after their deaths. 
He really did not see any more reason why 
the clergy should be solely taxed for the 
preservation of the Churches, than lawyers 
should be compelled to build and keep 
up the Courts of Justice. It should be 
recollected that the clergy were not repre- 
sented in that House, the lawyers and the 
officers of the Army and Navy were. He 
trusted, that, at all events, the present 
incumbents would not be taxed, and that, 
even in reference to its future collection, 
the noble Lord would not throw this tax 
entirely on the clergy, but that it should 
also fall upon the landed proprietors and 
the absentees. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had already 
stated all that he could state in reply to 
the right hon. Baronet, and he thought 
that what he had stated had satisfied that 
right hon. Gentleman. It appeared, 
however, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had last spoken was not satis- 
fied with that statement. Now, he was 
not prepared to agree in the views of that 
hon. and learned Member. Supposing 
that the present incumbents should be 
relieved from this tax, yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not be satisfied 
if the amount of the tax for the purposes 
intended should be solely drawn from 
the revenues of the Church, by a deduc- 
tion from the incomes of individual cler- 
gymen who were not as yet incumbents, 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman was 
therefore against imposing this tax even 
upon the incomes of future incumbents. 
To such a principle as that he could not 
assent. Looking at the state of the Irish 
Church and the amount of its revenues, 
he was of opinion that the tax substituted 
for, and to be devoted to the purposes of 
this cess, should be deducted from the 
incomes, not of the present, but of the 
future incumbents. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he would sacrifice 
all the objections which he had to other 
parts of the noble Lord’s proposition—and 
they were many—if the noble Lord would 
make the sacrifice to him on the present 
question, that existing interests should 
not be taxed. He wished to avoid so 
manifest an injustice. 

Lord Althorp was surprised that theright 
hon. Gentleman, knowing the peculiar si- 
tuation in which he was placed, should 
press him to say more than he had done. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought the Gentle- 
men opposite, ought to be satisfied with 
what the noble Lord had already stated. 
He would not have been sorry, had he 
gone a little further; but at the same time 
he thought the admissions made by the 
noble Lord were as much as could be ex- 
pected from a Minister of the Crown, 
whom they certainly could not ask to alter 
the material principle on which the Bill 
was founded, in its present stage. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he felt grateful 
to the noble Lord for the concession he 
had already made—and he certainly had 
been much mistaken if the House appre- 
heeded it was his intention to press his 
suggestion to a division. 

Mr. Goulburn would consent to the 
Resolution passing in vits present shape 
if the noble Lord would promise to take it 
into consideration, and let the discussion 
take place in bringing up the Report. 

Mr. Hume hoped the noble Lord, after 
the candid statements which he had al- 
ready made, would pledge himself no 
further. One great error prevailed 
throughout this discussion—that of con- 
sidering the clergy as the Church instead 
of the congregation. When there was 
no congregation, no allowance ought to 
be made. He agreed that this Resolution 
should pass in its present state, and he 
was sure, that after the statement made 
by the noble Lord, the Gentlemen below 
might place full confidence in him. In 
making these concessions, however, he 
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called ypon the noble Lord to remember 
that he was strictly watched by two dif- 
ferent classes of attentive spectators ; and 
whilst he sought to conciliate hon. Gentle- 
men by yielding certain points, others 
might imagine he was yielding too much. 

ord Althorp said, it had frequently 
happened to him to be blamed by each 
side for yielding to the others; but this 
he would say, that he always would give 
way when he saw good reason for so 
doing. His hon. friend might depend on 
it that no man in England need be alarmed 
in consequence of the inclination which 
he had shown to give way to the exemption 
of present incumbents, that he would give 
way on any material principle of the mea- 
sure to which he felt himself pledged, but, 
in this instance, he thought he could give 
way without such interference. 

Mr, Finn said, that this measure for 
the reform of the Church of Ireland—this 
grand panacea for the evils of that country 
—would afford relief only to the amount 
of 30,0002. to the suffering and starving 
people of Ireland. There appeared to be 
upon both sides of the House a rivalry as 
to who should do most to uphold the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland. He 
would tell the noble Lord that the people 
of Ireland looked upon that establishment 
as a most monstrous evil. It was an enor- 
mous injustice. If it was intended for 
the promotion of the Protestant religion 
in Ireland, it had totally failed, for the 
Protestant religion, instead of increasing, 
was goifig down in that country. In 1731 
the population of Ireland was 2,000,000, 
and it now was 8,000,000. The Protestants 
in 1731 were in the proportion of one to 
two and a-half to the people of Ireland, 
and now they were only as one and a-half 
to six and a-half of the population of that 
country. If, then, the spread of the Pro- 
testant religion was the pretext for the 
maintenance of such an enormous estab- 
lishment—an establishment that would 
not be endured for a moment under similar 
circumstances in this country — it had 
totally failed in producing that effect, It 
would be impossible to reconcile the Irish 
people to the maintenance in any degree 
of that establishment unless justice should 
be done them. At present they regarded 
the maintenance of that establishment 
as a badge of conquest. This measure 
would give only the small relief of 30,0002. 
to the people of Ireland, while it would 
preserve an establishment far too extensive, 
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which had altogether failed in promoting 
Protestantism in Ireland. In the county 
of Kilkenny, for instance, the Protestant 
population 100 years ago was 6,000, and 
it now amounted to 6,500; showing an 
increase of 500 in the course of a century: 
while the Catholic population of Kilkenny, 
which, 100 years ago, was about 6,000, 
now amounted to 120,000. The Pro- 
testant population, the real church-going 
population of Ireland, after deducting the 
Presbyterians and other Dissenters, did 
not amount, at present, to more than 
700,000. Was it for such a population 
that an establishment should be main- 
tained that cost 1,000,000/, sterling? The 
revenues of the whole clergy of France for 
a population of upwards of 32,000,000 
did not amount to more than 1,500,000/., 
while the clergy for a population of less 
than 700,000 cost 1,000,000. sterling. 
It was only necessary to state, that simple 
fact to demonstrate to all sensible and im- 
partial men the monstrous nature of such 
an establishment. It was rather remark- 
able, that throughout this discussion, while 
every attention was paid to the interests 
of the Established Church in Jreland, the 
state of the suffering starving poor there 
seemed to be altogether forgotten. A 
great deal had been said by the hon. 
and learned member for the University of 
Dublin about the distress of the Irish 
clergy, but he would defy the hon. and 
learned Member to show that there was a 
year’s tithe due to the clergy of Ireland. 
It should not be forgotten, on the other 
hand, that at this moment there were 
in Ireland 1,000,000 able-bodied men, 
who were willing to work, and who were 
not able to obtain even 6d. a-day. It 
should be also recollected, that every man 
connected with that country had been 
latterly more or less reduced in his cir- 
cumstances. The clergy had not been, 
as was represented, the sole sufferers, and 
their interests did not demand exclusive 
consideration. 

Lord Althorp deprecated the tone of 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman, as 
calculated to lead to unpleasant discus 
sion. He most certainly, on bringing 
forward this proposition, did not seek to 
abolish the Established Church in Ireland. 
His aim was, merely to reform its abuses. 
It was unfair of the hon. Gentleman also 
to assume that this Bill was the only 
measure of relief intended to be brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Government, 
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whereas it was well known, that it was 
only one of several. 

Mr. Warburton was extremely glad 
to hear the manner in which the suggestion 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
below him was received. He quite agreed 
to the principle laid down by the hon. 
member for the University of Dublin, that 
they should deal tenderly with existing 
interests, however they dealt abstractedly 
with the property of the Church in general. 
He had so strong an objection to a 
tax upon particular interests, that if it 
had not been for the promise of the noble 
Lord, he should certainly have felt himself 
called upon to vote against the second 
Resolution. 

Mr. Gillon, rather than impede the 
progress of the Bill, would withdraw the 
Amendment of which he had given notice; 
but, in doing so, he hoped he should not 
be considered as supporting a Church 
Establishment either in Ireland or else- 
where. Those who had expressed so much 
commiseration for the Establishment in 
Ireland, would do better to commiserate 
the starving people of that country. When 
it was considered how much the Protestant 
Establishment— for he would not dignify 
it by the name of a Church—had con- 
tributed to the over-taxation of the people 
of Ireland, it was not to be wondered at 
that they regarded the payment of a clergy 
from whom they derived no benefit as 
a monstrous oppression. 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone was glad that 
his hon. friend avowed his hostility to the 
Establishment in an open, manly manner. 
The Church had less to dread from avowed 
foes, than from the undermining of con- 
cealed enemies. But he denied that the 
sentiments of his hon. friend were par- 
ticipated in by the people of Scotland. 
He was himself an office-bearer of the 
Church of Scotland; but he considered 
this to be a common cause to Scotland 
and England. The Church of England, 
in his opinion, was now on its trial. He 
had heard a great many theoretical state- 
ments; but he had made up his mind 
to defend, upon all occasions, the Estab- 
lished Churches both of England and 
Scotland. He expressed his satisfaction 
at the concessions which had been made 
by the noble Lord. It was said, that there 
were two parties in this case—-the people 
and the Church; but, for his own part, he 
was prepared to say, that by supporting 
the Church Establishment in Ireland, they 
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would be supporting the interest of the 
people themselves. He did not mean 
to say that great abuses did not exist 
in that Church ; but if it were as it ought 
to be—if clergymen were appointed who 
were capable of instructing the people in 
their vernacular language —great good 
would arise from the Establishment. If it 
was only to be an engine of political 
patronage, it could not be doubted that it 
was a great evil. 

Mr. Cuthbert Rippon observed, that 
religion was a purely personal conviction. 
He would ask, whether any one ought to 
be compelled to pay for supporting a form 
of worship which he believed to be con- 
trary to the Word of God? Was it not 
monstrous to attempt to control men’s 
consciences? Was it just, that Parliament 
should interfere with the means of salva- 
tion? If such an event as a religious 
revolution were to take place; if the 
Roman Catholics should again be elevated 
to supremacy, and the Protestants of 
England compelled to pay for the support 
of their clergy, would they not consider it 
a monstrous invasion of their rights? He 
would only appeal to Gentlemen to do to 
others as they would be done by. It was, 
perhaps, premature at that time to enter 
into this part of the question; but he 
thought it necessary to make these remarks, 
in consequence of the observations of the 
hon. Member who spoke last. He was 
himself a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, yet he did not find fault with another 
because “he sees salvation on the same 
hill-top, but treads another path to reach 
it.” 

Mr. Estcourt said, if the debate con- 
tinued, and took an angry tendency, he 
should deeply lament any circumstance 
which had raised such opposition. He 
would agree to the Resolution, on the un- 
derstanding that the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp ) would take into his serious con- 
sideration—according to the understood 
meaning of that phrase—the suggestion of 
the right hon. Baronet the member for 
Tamworth. 

Mr. Faithfull said, he would only make 
a few remarks, in order to protect himself 
from the charge of inconsistency, if his 
vote now should appear to differ from that 
which he should give when the noble 
Lord brought in his Bill. He concurred 
in all that part which referred to taking 
away ; but he did not approve of that mode 
in which what was taken away was to be 
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appropriated.’ He regretted that it was 
not to be applied to the relief of the 
people, instead of being still applied to 
the purposes of the Church. 

The Resolution agreed to. 

The House resumed. 


Mititary Frocernc.] The Report 
on the Mutiny Bill was brought up. 

On the question that it be received, 

Mr. Hume rose to move the clause of 
which he had given notice, ‘ That it 
shall not be lawful to inflict corporal 
punishment by flogging on any private 
soldier, corporal, or non-commissioned 
officer in the Army or Militia of the United 
Kingdom, within the United Kingdom, 
anything herein contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” He felt anxious to 
know whether Ministers would not attempt 
to carry into effect those opinions which 
they had advocated when out of office. 
He thought the time was now come when 
they ought to accomplish those measures 
which they had formerly supported. A 
charge had been made against those who 
advocated the abolition of flogging in the 
Army, that they wished to ruin the disci- 
pline of the Army. He would never admit 
that; and he would only reply to the 
charge by stating this fact—that there 
were some regiments in which there was 
no flogging, and in which, notwithstand- 
ing this, discipline was maintained as well 
as in those where flogging was frequent, if 
not better. On the 15th of March, 1824, 
on the third reading of the Mutiny Bill, he 
(Mr. Hume) had had the honour to move 
the following clause: ‘And be it further 
‘ enacted, that it shall not be lawful to in- 
‘ flict corporal punishment, by flogging, on 
‘any private soldier, corporal, or non- 
‘ commissioned officer, in the Army or 
‘ Militia of the United Kingdom, within 
‘the United Kingdom, anything herein 
* contained to the contrary notwithstand- 
‘ing.’ He was seconded by the gallant 
member for Nottingham (Sir Ronald Fer- 
guson). The House divided—for the Clause, 
47; against it, 127: Majority, 80. The 
following hon. Members voted with the 
Minority:—Lord Althorp, Alex. Baring, 
J. W. Denison, Lord Duncannon, Sir R. 
Ferguson, W. James, T. F. Kennedy, 
Hon. G. Lamb, T. B. Lennard, Dr. 
Lushington, W. L. Maberly, Sir George 
Phillips, T. S. Rice, Sir Matthew W. 
Ridley, J. Smith, A. W. Robarts, Alder- 
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John Cam Hobhouse, Joseph Hume.* 
He was sorry not to see in his place the 
right hon, the Secretary for Ireland (Sir J. 
C. Hobhouse), who had stated his opinion 
very distinctly on the subject. On the 
third reading of the Mutiny Bill in 1827, 
on the 12th of March, Mr. Leycester 
moved, that a clause be brought up to re- 
scind the provisions for the infliction of 
corporal punishment in the British Army.t+ 
Lord Nugent supported it. Mr. Hob- 
house said—‘ He had attentively listened 
‘ to what had fallen from gallant Officers 
‘ in the army on the subject; but the only 
* reason they gave for defending it that he 
‘ could discover was, that it ought tobe con- 
* tinued because it had existed. But this, 
‘ he thought, was bad reasoning, and not 
‘ such as should induce the House to con- 
‘ tinue such a degradationon our brave de- 
‘ fenders. He had heard an officer say, that 
‘in his regiment some of the men were 
‘ brought outso frequently tobe flogged, that 
‘ they were known by the name of the flog- 
‘ ging blocks, and thiscircumstance demon- 
‘ strated that, so far from flogging making 
‘them better soldiers or men, no good 
‘could be derived from it; and as no 
‘ benefit resulted from therevolting custom, 
‘it ought to be abolished, as being a 
‘national disgrace, and as placing our 
‘ army, in its discipline and honour, second 
‘ to that of France. He hoped that no 
‘ Session would be suffered to pass away 
‘ without some effort being made to relieve 
‘ the soldiers from this abominable punish- 
‘ment.’t A similar opinion was espoused 
by all those who supported his Motion ; 
and it was very strongly supported; on 
the occasion to which he had referred. 
He should hope that the noble Lord 
and those who were now in power 
would put an end to a system which they 
formerly characterized as a most brutal 
custom, and a disgrace tothe nation. He 
could not understand why Englishmen 
should be treated like brutes. He could 
not believe that such a system was neces- 
sary for the preservation of discipline, be- 
cause it only made men desperate whom a 
milder punishment would restore to a sense 
of duty. The experiment had been tried 
in some regiments of abolishing flogging ; 
it had been found to succeed; and he 
could not understand why it should not 
be extended to every regiment in the 
* Hansard (new series) x. pp. 1031, 1039. 
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army. The Mutiny Act supplied many 
other military punishments besides this, 
which was so derogatory to the national 
character ; and the fact was, that flogging 
was inflicted merely because officers had it 
in their power; whereas, if they were de- 
prived of that power, they would find 
many other means which would effect all 
the objects which they could have in view. 
It was impossible to let this subject sleep 
in a Reformed Parliament. The punish- 
ment of slaves was confined to fifteen 
lashes. Could it be necessary for main- 
taining the discipline of the army to sub- 
ject the soldiers to 200, 300, and 500? 
In addition to any other punishment 
Courts-martial may direct ‘“ the offenders 
to be marked on the left side, two inches 
below the armpit, with the letter D, an 
inch Jong, and with gunpowder, not liable 
to be obliterated.” He trusted that such 
a punishment, which perpetuated the dis- 
grace, and tended to destroy all feelings 
favourable to reformation in the soldier, 
was never carried into effect. He con- 
cluded by moving the clause to which he 
had referred. 

Mr. Lennard said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex had mentioned him as 
one of the persons who formerly voted 
with him for the abolition of flogging in 
the army, and he would be weal to vote 
with him again to attain the same object. 
He held the practice in the utmost detest- 
ation. The country was constantly hear- 
ing accounts of punishments inflicted on 
soldiers which would not be allowed to be 
applied to criminals convicted of the most 
atrocious offences. Why, he asked, should 
the British soldier be thus proscribed ? 
The soldiers of other countries were not 
subjected to that degrading punishment ; 
and he could not conceive that there was 
anything peculiar in the character of his 
countrymen which rendered the applica- 
tion of the lash necessary. It was an 
anomaly thatone description of punishment 
should be applied to officers, and another 
to privates. It was contrary to the prin- 
ciple of justice that there should be any 
inequality of punishments. The argument 
urged in support of ogging was, that the 
private soldiers were so bad a set of men 
that they could not be kept in order with- 
out it; but it was the punishment of 
flogging which deterred a better class of 
men from entering the army. Abolish the 
punishment, its alleged cause, which was in 
reality its effect, would quickly disappear. 
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Mr. Robert Grant, having taken charge of 
the Bill in the absence of his right hon. 
friend, (Sir J. C. Hobhouse), felt called 
upon to make one or two observations 
which should deserve attention for their 
candour if not for their solidity. No offi- 
cial connexion should induce him to vote 
against the clause of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, if he felt the zeal for the aboli- 
tion of this punishment, and the conviction 
of its inutility, which unquestionably ani- 
mated him and many of the opponents of 
military flogging. Finding, however, that 
by far the majority of well-informed 
military men, those who were best able to 
judge, and on whose judgment he placed 
the greatest reliance, being the great ma- 
jovity of those who had to administer the 
law, were in favour of the continuance of 
the power now exercised, and thinking 
that their consent and approbation ought 
to be obtained before so great a change 
was made, he could not bring ‘himself to 
vote in favour of the proposition. There 
was no doubt that in this, as in other re- 
spects, the army of Great Britain was in a 
gradual state of improvement, and he did 
not think it would be safe to disturb the 
steady course of that amelioration by a 
measure of injudicious haste. With every 
disposition, therefore, to adopt the Amend- 
ment, he did not feel sufficient reliance 
upon his own judgment to warrant him in 
supporting it by his vote. He rejected the 
clause with reluctance, almost amounting 
to pain, but at the same time, with a clear 
conscience. With respect to the other 
punishments alluded to by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, they were never carried 
into effect except the marking, and that 
was only done when desertion rendered a 
conspicuous marknecessary. Headmitted 
that this punishment too was a painful and 
a degrading one, but he had the consola- 
tion of knowing that it was never carried 
into effect with severity. 

Mr. Mildmay was aware of the opinion 
which prevailed amongst persons in the 
army, that the punishment could not be 
abolished; he was aware likewise of the 
progress of a contrary opinion, not only 
amongst the public, but amongst officers 
themselves. He was aware, too, that 
there had been practically a mitigation of 
the punishment, and that it was not called 
into practice so frequently as formerly. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
the time had come when the punishment 
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he doubted whether it would be safe to 
relieve soldiers serving abroad from the 
restraint. He knew a case of a soldier 
who bore an excellent character when 
sober, but when intoxicated always attack- 
ed his sergeant; he twice received 500 
lashes for this offence, but it did him no 
good. Though he was aware of the little 
corrective power of this punishment, as a 
restraint upon soldiers abroad, he was 
afraid it could not yet be dispensed with 
in the colonies. As the hon.. Member’s 
Motion was confined to the United King- 
dom, he should support it. It was of 
importance to raise the character of the 
English soldier, and that could be done 
by abolishing flogging at home. 

Mr. O'Connell was happy that the 
weight of Government was not thrown 
into the scale against the clause of the 
hon. member for Middlesex. If, there- 
fore, the practice of military flogging were 
to be continued—if torture were still to 
be allowed in the British army, it would 
not be the fault of Ministers, but of the 
Reformed Parliament. Officers were in- 
competent judges upon the subject, and 
their opinions ought therefore to have no 
influence on the decision of the House. 
He called upon the House to remember, 
that in our army alone the practice still 
prevailed, which still kept up that wide 
distance between. the officer and the pri- 
vate which existed in no other body of 
troops. Among them there was a degree 
of familiarity, he might call it brotherhood, 
which making them mutually dependent 
on the good opinion of each other, pre- 
served discipline without cruelty. The 
question was, whether not only British 
subjects, but the very natives of Britain, 
were to be legally put to the torture ; and 
he was sorry to see that many who turned 
up the whites of their eyes, “till the 
strings of them (as Sir Pertinax said) were 
ready to crack” at the notion of flogging 
negroes, were not present on this occasion 
to give a vote in favour of their own coun- 
trymen. The House ought to interfere at 
once to put an end to the degrading prac- 
tice; and when once flogging was abol- 
ished, a better class of men would be in- 
duced to enter the army, especially at the 
present moment, when labour was so cheap 
and abundant, thatthe reward of the labour- 
er was reduced tothe narrowest pittance. 
There was no flogging in the army of 
Napoleon, and its discipline was suffi- 
ciently good to ensure victory. As long 
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as the prevailing distinction between 
officer and private was preserved, and the 
passage— 

That in the General’s but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy— 
remained proverbial, they would get only 
the worst class of men to enter the army. 
Remove that distinction a better class 
would enter the service, and discipline be 
more easily maintained. He called upon 
the Reformed House of Commons to back 
the hon. Member in his attempt to remove 
this disgraceful cruelty from England. 
What, he would ask, had the Reformed 
House yet done for the cause of humanity ? 
He well knew how much it had done in 
Opposition to that cause; but he hoped 
that this night the Members would be able 
to retire to their beds after having given 
a vote which would satisfy their con- 
sciences, and make some little compensa- 
tion for the injury they had done to 
Ireland. 

Lord Althorp had been surprised to 
hear the hon. member for Middlesex read 
his name as one of those who had for- 
merly voted for the abolition of corporal 
punishmentinthe army. Hehad thought 
that he had never given a vote against 
its continuance, although he certainly 
had never voted in its favour. He 
had formerly been of opinion, and he 
retained that opinion still, that the weight 
of military authority was so great, that it 
would not be safe entirely to abolish flog- 
ging in the army. ‘True, it was a punish- 
ment at which the feelings of human 
nature revolted, but he felt, that he should 
take upon himself an unjustifiable degree 
of responsibility if he voted ih opposition 
to the judgment of those whohad the great- 
est experience. Officers were still men, and 
they possessed the ordinary sympathies of 
men, and while they possessed them, they 
were competent to decide on the fitness or 
unfitness of adhering to the old practice. 
The clause of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex only applied to Great Britain ; 
flogging was still to be allowed beyond 
the limits of the empire, and that circum- 
stance would materially and inconveniently 
increase the repugnance of the soldiers 
to go upon foreign service. If any pro- 
cess could be suggested, by which the 
punishment could be safely removed, he 
was ready to give it his consideration ; 
but, under present circumstances, how- 
ever painful it was to him to vote against 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
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Middlesex, he felt that it would be quite 
inconsistent with his duty if he did not do 
his best to oppose it. 

Captain Curteiscalled theattentionof the 
House to the warrant recently issued de- 
creasing the pensions of soldiers—which 
he said, would tend still further to lower the 
character of the army, and increase the 
necessity for inflicting corporal punish- 
ment. He was aware that many re- 
cruits were enlisted in a state of drunken- 
ness, and cared little for any conse- 
quences, but that was not the case with 
the inhabitants of Scotland who sup- 
plied our army with many soldiers, If 
more than half the pension hitherto allow- 
ed to the soldier, after a certain period of 
service, were taken away, it would be im- 
possible—for the future—to obtain any 
recruits, except from the prisons and 
workhouses. Already the army had be- 
come too common a refuge for the aban- 
doned, for whenever a man of notoriously 
bad character was brought before a Ma- 
gistrate at the Quarter Sessions, he inva- 
tiably recommended him toenlist. If the 
order to which he had alluded were not 
rescinded, the army would soon consist 
entirely of such characters. Would they 
be a fit class of persons upon whom to 
try a new system for the enforcement of 
discipline? Imprisonment had been re- 
commended as a substitute for flogging; 
but he had no hesitation in saying, that 
to confine a soldier in a public prison, and 
compel him to become the associate of 
men convicted of every crime, was the very 
worst species of punishment that could 
possibly be adopted. To imprison sol- 
diers in common gaols would be to make 
them worse when they came out than 
when they went in; but he would sup- 
port a motion for the erection of prisons 
in barracks, which he thought might be 
made to supply the place of flogging. 

Sir Rufane Donkin referred to an ex- 
periment he had made in the regiment of 
which he was Lieutenant Colonel, to abol- 
ish corporal punishment, which experi- 
ment had failed, for the men began with 
knocking down the corporals, went on to 
the serjeants, and finally threatened the 
officer on guard. He must, however, say, 
that when he commanded a brigade in Spain, 
he had made an appeal to the men on the 
subject, and for fourteen months no in- 
stance of flogging had occurred. It would 
be a satisfaction to the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin to be informed, that 
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the two regiments he had then under his 
orders were not only Irish, but Irish par 
excellence in every sense of the word. One 
was the Prince of Wales’s Royal Irish, and 
the other the Connaught Rangers, com- 
monly called the ‘Rollickers. The fact 
was, that the officers had identified them- 
selves with the men—they had slept under 
the same trees, and endured the same 
hardships, so that a feeling of affection 
grew up, which was the best source of 
obedience. There were only two ways 
of preserving discipline in the army ; one 
was, to appeal to the moral feelings of the 
soldiers, which of course would be by far 
the best way, if it could be found to 
answer; but if it did not answer, then the 
only other method was to have recourse 
to physical suffering. He was confident, 
that the British army, at least in foreign 
service, could not be kept together with- 
out the House left to the officers the 
power of inflicting corporal punishment ; 
though God forbid that such punishment 
should be often had recourse to, as indeed 
it was not. 

Mr. Curteis could not let the House 
go into Committee on this Bill without 
recording on that occasion, as he should 
on every other, his utter abhorrence of 
this system of punishment. There might 
be found several substitutes for. it. For 
instance, it was found, that the most 
furious animals were tamed by a course 
of starvation. He should most strenuously 
support the abolition of military flogging 
though he agreed in the propriety of limit- 
ing the abolition in the first instance to 
the United Kingdom. 

Major Handley would also strongly sup- 
port the abolition of military flogging as 
regarded troops at home; he did not 
think there would be any difficulty in 
finding an effective substitute for this mode 
of punishment. But, with respect to the 
army in service abroad, he must say, that 
he thought summary punishment, from 
the nature of their position, could not be 
dispensed with. They could not on a 
march very well have recourse to impri- 
sonment, or to the very extraordmary 
mode of punishment suggested by the 
hon. Member who spoke last. Therefore, 
while he strongly advocated the abolition 
of this punishment with respect to the 
army at home, he should object to its 
remission with respect to troops on foreign 
service. He only asked for the power to 
continue it; he was fully convinced, that 
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too good a feeling existed among officers 
to put it into effect very often. Under 
the Emperor Napoleon the French army 
had been kept in the finest discipline, yet 
corporal punishment was seldom or ever 
heard. of. The fact was, the point of 
honour. had been kept up to a very high 
degree in the French army. For himself, 
he had witnessed in the Ionian Isles the 
best possible effects result from the sub- 
stitution of solitary confinement in lieu of 
corporal punishment. 

An Hon. Member most strongly ob- 
jected to the extraordinary and unfair 
distinction which was proposed to be made 
between troops in foreign service and 
troops at home. He thought all soldiers 
were alike entitled to the same treatment. 
A great deal had been said, and he did 
not object to it, with respect to the fine 
discipline preserved in the French army 
without the influence of corporal punish- 
ment ;- but. hon. Gentlemen must also 
bear in mind that punishments were fre- 
quently carried into effect in that army— 
such as shooting, and obliging deserters 
to carry heavy irons —which if attempted 
to be introduced here would meet with as 
much opposition and excite as strong feel- 
ings of horror and dislike as the punish- 
ment which the hon. member for Middle- 
sex had moved to abolish. 

Mr. Sheil advocated the abolition of 
this dreadful and demoralizing punish- 
ment. Some gallant Officers had opposed 
the abolition; but he did not think that 
officers of the army were the most compe- 
tent judges in this matter. No, certainly 
not. He would not go to aclergyman for 
his opinion as to Reform in the Church; 
nor to the West-India planter on the sub- 
ject of negro emancipation; nor to one 
of his own profession for an opinion about 
reforming the lucrative abuses of the law. 
No more, then, would he be led in his 
opinion of the propriety of reforming the 
punishment of the army, by what an 
officer in the army might say. As to the 
substitution of punishment, there had been 
different ones proposed; one hon. Mem- 
ber, who he supposed was a member of 
the very valuable Zoological Society, 
seemed to recommend the practice of the 
Zoological Gardens for the army. He 
did not agree with that hon. Member in 
taking a zoological view of the case. The 
present system was a most degrading and 
demoralizing one; the British soldiery 
might be dealt with in the same spirit 
with the Roman soldiers :— 
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Facinus est civem Romanum verberari. 

Colonel Gore Langtonsaid, that if it were 
wished to preserve a disciplined and effect- 
ive army, they must retain the power of 
inflicting corporal punishment. He was 
strongly averse to inflicting it when it 
could be avoided, but the power of inflict- 
ing it ought to be maintained. 

Sir John Byng stated, that he had 
formerly agreed with the hon. member for 
Middlesex as to the expediency of abol- 
ishing the punishment of flogging in the 
army ; and he hadaccordingly been induced 
to make the experiment of abstaining 
altogether from the use of corporal pun- 
ishment with respect to the soldiers under 
his command, for a period of two years; 
but it did not succeed. At the expiration 
of the time the regiment was in a much 
worse state of discipline than before. He 
had, therefore, after this experiment, and 
much consideration upon the subject, been 
led to the conclusion, that to do away alto- 
gether with the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment would vitally affect the disci- 
pline of the British army. It had been 
repeatedly urged, that a substitute might 
be found equally efficient with the punish- 
ment now in use. But what was it to be? 
He had for a long time turned his atten- 
tion anxiously to the subject, but he had 
never yet been able to devise an adequate 
substitute. He did not mean to contend, 
that corporal punishment was frequently 
to be resorted to, but he maintained that 
the power of inflicting it should be con- 
tinued to commanding officers ; and in so 
saying, he well knew he was speaking the 
sentiments of the General Commanding- 
in-chief; and if the power were contin- 
ued, as he recommended, the House would 
have no reason to apprehend that it would 
be abused, for the practice of flogging in 
the army was decreasing from year to 
year. To the Amendment of the hon. 
Member he was decidedly opposed. He 
thought no difference should be made 
between the soldier at home and abroad. 
The distinction proposed would be most 
invidious; in his opinion, it would bemuch 
better to abolish the system of corporal 
punishment altogether, than agree to the 
Amendment of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. 

Sir Francis Burdett stated, that he felt 
great difficulty in addressing the House 
upon the subject before them at. that 
moment, because he was in some sort 
taken unawares; but the great difficulty 
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he experienced, proceeded, on the one 
hand, from his apprehension lest, not 
having had due time for consideration, he 
should be led away by the strength of his 
feelings; and, on the other, from the im- 
possibility of his being able to suffer a 
question such as the present to pass over 
in silence, although he thought a much 
more convenient and better opportunity 
might have been hereafter found for bring- 
ing the Motion forward. He would not, 
however, hesitate to repeat what he had 
before repeatedly said, that, in his opinion, 
the practice of flogging in the army was 
atrocious —was intolerable. He deeply 
regretted that the Government, to which 
he had made every kind of application to 
take up the matter themselves, had not 
complied with his entreaty—had not made 
some commencement, which might serve 
to assure the people that a subject which 
excited the strongest public feeling, and 
which, at the same time, required deep 
thought, would be placed by them in 
a fair way of being ultimately brought 
to a satisfactory result. He repeated, 
that he regretted this exceedingly, for 
if Government did not do so, it would 
soon be out of their power to induce 
the English public longer to endure a 
practice of such revolting cruelty. The 
gallant General had contended that flog- 
ging was always the “‘ultimum remedium ;” 
so it might be in some regiments, but the 
public were well aware that this was neither 
always nor generally the case; but, on 
the contrary, it was frequently inflicted 
for offences which did not justify its appli- 
cation. He admitted that he had little 
better authority for this assertion than the 
public prints ; but they contained frequent 
instances in which corporal punishment 
was administered in cases where it was 
perfectly disgusting to imagine it could 
have been inflicted. Even if it were neces- 
sary that the power of flogging should 
be continued to commanding officers, let 
it at least be circumscribed. Let it be 
confined to such offences as mutiny and 
stealing from a comrade. If it were so 
strongly asserted that the possession of 
this power was absolutely necessary to the 
good government of the army, why he 
would consent to let it be retained, but 
then it must be circumscribed within well 
defined limits. When it was much worse 
than it is now—when it was almost a 
hundred-fold worse—there were oflicers 
found to defend the system as it then 
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existed; and such was the effect of a 
bad system, that all men, even those 
of refined and enlightened minds, were 
hardened by the frequent exhibition of 
human suffering. A wise man had said, 
that men were fond of using force as 
their right hand, and reason as their left. 
He feared that the existence of this prac- 
tice, and the constant defence of it by 
officers in the army, afforded a great 
proof of the soundness of that remark. 
But their objections to its abolition were 
answered by one important fact; namely, 
that though the practice had so much 
diminished as to be, when compared to 
what it was thirty years ago, almost as it 
were abolished, still the character, conduct, 
and discipline of the army had been ma- 
terially improved. If, then, the power of 
inflicting this punishment was to be re- 
tained, let it be retained within well 
defined limits. Let mutiny, fairly under- 
stood, be punished in this manner; but, 
as the matter stood now, there was one 
clause in the Mutiny Bill which, by the 
introduction of the word “insubordination,” 
would justify any petty officer in inflicting 
the punishment for any supposed affront 
[ No, no]. Let those Gentlemen who 
cried no, show that he was mistaken, and 
he should be most happy to hear the 
proof that convicted him of his error. 
[t was said, that in foreign armies men 
were shot for offences; he was almost 
ready to say, shoot men rather than keep 
up this punishment of the lash, for none 
could be shot but upon full investigation 
and solemn sentence; and it was better 
that one man should be shot, than that 
the whole army should be disgraced. In 
many regiments corporal punishment had 
not been employed for years. One instance 
of this, and he mentioned it to the honour of 
the Duke of Gloster, was in that regiment 
of Coldstream Guards, of which that illus- 
trious Duke was the Commander. In that 
case, the attention of the officers to the 
men was extreme, and the men were thus 
retained in obedience by affection rather 
than fear. Some years ago the infliction 
of 1,000 lashes was thought no extra- 
ordinary punishment; 1,500 had some- 
times been ordered in a sentence, and 
a man was brought out three or four, 
or five times to receive his sentence. If 
the number was considerable, he was 
brought out so often that he might almost 
be said to live under the lash. These 
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doubt, that if the matter was fairly con- 
sidered, not these enormities alone, but 
the whole system might be abolished with- 
out the least danger to the good conduct 
and discipline of the army. The practice 
of flogging ought not to be kept up for 
the purpose of continuing in the army 
men who ought to be turned out of it. 
They had better be turned out of the 
army. The Motion of the hon. member 
for Middlesex was for the abolition of 
this system in England, and surely the 
experiment might be tried to that extent. 
He had the authority of officers for saying 
this, for when he himself had brought 
forward motions on this subject to abo- 
lish the system altogether, they had said 
that it could not be wholly done away 
with, but that it might be abolished in 
England, though it could not be abol- 
ished with regard to troops in foreign 
service. Lord Hutchinson had expressed 
his opinion that discipline could be kept 
up without it, and with his feelings and 
with that authority, he could not but vote 
in favour of the Motion. He was con- 
fident, that if his hon. friend had con- 
tinued in the office connected with the 
army, the clauses of the Mutiny Act 
would have been framed with a view 
to abolish the punishment of flogging, and 
at the same time, to substitute something 
that should have secured the safety of the 
public and the discipline of the army. If 
there was a difference of opinion on the 
facts, he thought that a Committee ought 
to be appointed to inquire into them, 
and to lay the Report before the House. 

Viscount Palmerston observed, that he 
felt all the disadvantage which he had in 
rising after the hon. Baronet, who always 
expressed himself with a talent and a fer- 
vour which were sure to command a 
willing audience. On that occasion, too, 
he had the advantage of speaking on 
a subject which had for many years 
engaged the energies of his heart and 
mind. The hon. Baronet spoke in unison 
with the best feelings of human nature, 
and if the House were disposed to con- 
sult only such feelings, there could be 
no doubt as to the conclusion at which 
they would arrive; and not only would 
they agree to the motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, but they would 
be eager to abolish all punishment of 
whatever description. But this was a 
question not to be disposed of on feeling 
and sentiment alone, for it involved grave 
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considerations of public interest and the 
safety of the community, as well as the 
conileek of the soldier, and must be decided 
by a calm and deliberate examination of all 
the circumstances of the case. There was 
no man who would venture to contend 
that a large army could be governed un- 
less the officers possessed the power of in- 
flicting upon the men composing it severe 
punishment. None had ever been go- 
verned without such a power. But then 
hon. Gentlemen said, that they had special 
objection to this particular punishment. 
He did not stand there as the advocate 
for corporal punishment, nor to say that 
it was good in itself; for he could not but 
admit that its tendency was in some de- 
gree to degrade the minds of the men 
even more than the infliction injured their 
body. If any substitute, therefore, could 
be provided for it, he should be glad 
to see it abolished. Hon. Gentlemeb, 
however, who objected to this punishment, 
did not suggest any substitute for it, but 
paid the Government the compliment of 
relying on their wisdom to find a substi- 
tute. He would rather they should have 
undertaken the duty than paid that com- 
pliment, particularly when the Govern- 
ment said it knew of no substitute for this 
punishment which would answer the pur- 
pose equally well. He could not believe, 
on a subject of such great importance as 
the discipline of the army, which, be it 
remembered, did not merely concern the 
interests of the army, but those of the 
whole community with which it came into 
contact, and whose rights and security 
were at stake—he could not believe, that 
on a subject of such importance, Members 
would allow themselves to be run away 
with by their feelings, or would negative 
the necessity of this discipline, without see- 
ing their way to some adequate substitute. 
What were the substitutes which had been 
proposed ? One hon, Gentleman said, that 
solitary imprisonment would be productive 
of good results, and an instance was given 
of a case which occurred in one of the 
Ionian islands, where the solitary impri- 
sonment of one man prodticed a most ° 
beneficial effect on the whole garrison. 
But how was it possible, with a large army 
scattered over an immense tract of coun- 
try, always to have at hand the means of 
solitary confinement ? When he was Se- 
cretary-at-War, on examining on one oc- 
casion, the returns of the punishments at 
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were sentenced to solitary imprisonment 
for different periods; and where did the 
House. suppose these sixteen men were 
sent to undergo their sentence? Why, 
they were all confined together in the 
cabin of a hulk on the Thames, sixteen 
feet long by ten feet wide; and in this 
way these sixteen men were undergoing 
their sentence of solitary confinement ? 
Solitary confinement, to be really such, 
would be productive of so much expense 
in the construction of adequate apart- 
ments in barracks, that he was sure it 
would not be very likely to meet with the 
support of the hon. member for Middlesex. 
There were, at present, different degrees 
of severity connected with drill, and vari- 
ous other matters of internal regulation, 
which were practised to a great extent, as 
a means of punishment. He could as- 
sure the hon. Baronet, who appeared to 
think that flogging was, in all cases, re- 
sorted to in the first instance, that the 
contrary was the fact. Indeed, owing to 
the degree to which the hon. Baronet him- 
self had drawn the attention of the Go- 
vernment and the army to this subject, 
this punishment had of late years been 
very considerably diminished. So far 
from its being the first method of enfor- 


cing discipline, it was only resorted to in 
cases where other descriptions of punish- 
ment had failed in producing the desired 


effect. One hon. Gentleman had recom- 
mended a species of punishment, which he 
had no doubt would meet with the appro- 
bation of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
as it was calculated to combine economy 
with discipline. The Gentleman he al- 
luded to had proposed to govern the army 
by starvation—an economical plan certain- 
ly, as it would not only punish offenders, 
but would save the country the expense of 
feeding them. They were told—and he 
admitted the propriety of the maxim—fas 
est ab hoste doceri—and certainly if our 
enemies were to choose punishments for us, 
none would better suit their purpose, than 
that which would reduce each offending 
soldier to a skeleton. But what had been 
the practice of foreign nations—of France, 
for instance? It had been said, that the 
French army was kept during the war in 
a state of the greatest discipline—disci- 
pline, as the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin said, which led them to victory 
without the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. But that was a mere play upon 
words, because though they certainly did 
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without the infliction of that species of 
corporal punishment which existed in the 
British service ; yet every man who knew 
—and he appealed with confidence to those 
gentlemen in the House who had them- 
selves seen the practice of the French army, 
that the infliction of corporal pain, without 
a Court-martial, and at the arbitrary will of 
the officers, did take place to a very great 
extent in the armies of Napoleon; in 
which, moreover, shooting was common to 
a degree that, he was persuaded, would 
astonish many hon. Gentlemen. Was 
any man prepared to say, that in the 
British army, the offences which are now 
punished by the lash, ought to be visited 
with the punishment of death? He could 
not admit that the comparison could tend 
to the advantage of the French service; 
for, however distinguished was the gallant 
conduct of that army in the field—however 
frequently they were led on to victory 
against their enemies—still, he must say, 
that discipline in their own country, or 
good behaviour towards the civil inhabit- 
ants, was not the peculiar boast of the 
armies which served under the standard of 
Napoleon. So much the contrary, indeed, 
was the fact, that when our troops crossed 
the Pyrenees, and entered the southern 
provinces of France, the French people 
themselves, in relation to their treatment 
by our soldiers, observed, that though they 
entered their country as invaders, they 
treated them as if they were their de- 
fenders. In foreign services, greater 
punishments were inflicted than in ours, 
although in a different way. In Prussia, 
a practice formerly existed—which had, in- 
deed, been only partially abolished—of con- 
fining a man in aroom not high enough for 
him to stand upright in, and which, instead 
of being boarded, was floored with square 
spars, with their sharp edges upwards; so 
that he could neither stand, because there 
was no room, nor lie down, because it was 
too painful to do so. This punishment 
was so severe, that no man could sup- 
port its infliction, when it was carried 
on beyond a certain number of hours. 
When they were told then, that, in foreign 
countries, flogging was not resorted to, 
they ought to remember that other punish- 
ments were adopted, which, if they were 
introduced here, would excite as much 
abhorrence as that punishment which was 
now the subject of discussion. No man 
could deny the position, that an army can- 
not be kept in that state of discipline which 
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the civil part.of the community had a right 
to expect, without strong powers of control ; 
and the question then came to this— 
whether it would be safe to adopt the 
proposition of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex? An hon. friend of his said, that 
soldiers, when they went on foreign ser- 
vice, were subjected to more arbitrary 
jurisdiction than they were at home; and 
that, primd facie, they would be reconciled 
to this proposition. He was ready to 
believe, that such was the gallantry of 
British troops, that there was no addi- 
tional severity which would influence 
their feelings, or in the least diminish 
their alacrity when called upon to take 
the field against an enemy. But that was 
not the question—the question was, 
whether the British army was to be so 
constituted, that while the men were to be 
subjected to this punishment when they 
went to colonial stations, which was 
the most irksome part of their duty, and 
the longest period of their service, that 
part of the army which remained at home 
was to be exempted from it. It appeared to 
him that nothing could be less expedient ; 
and if the question were, whether this pro- 
position should be adopted, or whether there 
should be a general exemption from this 


punishment, he believed it would be better 
to abolish the punishment altogether, than 
to make this mischievous and fatal distinc- 
tion. They were told, that if this punish- 
ment were abolished, men would enlist 
more freely into the ranks, and that they 
should get a better description of men to 


enter into the service. He never knew 
that when they required men, they failed 
in getting the requisite number. It was 
more the particular circumstances in 
which a man stood at the moment, which 
influenced his choice of a military life, 
than corlicated considerations of dis- 
cipline. it was also said, that there were 
examples to prove that this punishment 
might be altogether dispensed with. Cases 
had been quoted in which officers in the 
exercise of their judgment, and by their 
attentive and discreet mode of command- 
ing their men, had been enabled for a 
certain time to dispense with the infliction 
of this punishment. But did it follow, 
that if the power of inflicting this punish- 
ment had not existed, the same result 
would have taken place, and that good 
order would have been maintained in those 
cases? He doubted it. Moreover, he said, 
that these cases were exceptions which, in- 
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stead of subverting the rule, tended rather 
to prove it. What was said by those hon. 
Gentlemen who advocated the abolition of 
this punishment ? Why, that if officers of 
the army were to take the trouble of 
making themselves better acquainted 
with their men—if they were disposed to 
share the same shelter—to rest beneath 
the same tree—and to bivouac in the 
same field—if they would partake with 
their men all the inconveniences, all the 
dangers, and all the difficulties incidental 
to a military life—they would gain such 
an ascendancy over their minds, that they 
would be enabled to govern them by the 
mere force of moral influence, without 
any punishment whatsoever. If they were 
considering what was to be done with re- 
spect to regiments fortunate enough to 
have officers of that description, they 
might, perhaps, be enabled to dispense 
even with the power of inflicting this pu- 
nishment. But they were not legislating 
for any particular corps, but for the whole 
army; and they must take the chance of 
all the different officers, and of the dispo- 
sitions of the men; and it would be a 
most fatal mistake if they were, from one 
or two examples, to draw the conclusion, 
that the power of inflicting this punish- 
ment might be altogether taken away. 
What said the hon. and gallant General 
opposite, Sir R. Donkin? Why, that in 
the instance of one regiment after this 
punishment had been suspended for a 
certain time, the privates began to knock 
down the non-commissioned officers, and 
went on to knock down the others; and 
that they were eventually obliged again to 
resort to corporal punishment. Neither 
the example of foreign armies, nor of our 
own, led him to think that the Motion of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, was one 
which it would be safe toadopt. However 
useful these discussions might be, he did 
hope that the House would not be carried 
away by their feelings to consent to abolish 
at once a power for the exercise of which the 
Ministers were responsible in the govern- 
ment of the country, and which, in their 
opinion, was necessary for the due mainte- 
nance of the discipline of the army. He 
called, therefore, on the House to pause 
before they agreed to the Amendment; to 
recollect, that if they took away this 
punishment, and substituted no other 
certain mode of maintaining the discipline 
of the army, they might repent too late 
the error they had committed—they might 
D ‘ 
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discover their mistake when they had no 
longer the power to retract it—and would 
regret in vain the precipitancy of which 
experience had at‘length convinced them 
they had been guilty. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, that he 
was an enemy to corporal punishment 
in the army, but thought that the power to 
inflict it ought not to be abolished. If it 
were, the army would be disorganized. 
In certain cases—such as mutiny, and 
striking an officer, or actual disobedience, 
which he called mutiny—it ought to be 
inflicted ; and in the case of stealing from 
his comrades, a man should be subject to 
be sent out of the country by a Court- 
martial, Cases often occurred which must 
be tried and punished summarily. To 
order, in accordance with the Amendment, 
one species of punishment abroad and 
another at home would be extremely un- 
satisfactory and unjust. The average num- 
ber of years which a soldier passed in his 
native land was four out of twenty. It 
was clear, therefore, that the soldier’ would 
still, during four-fifths of his service, be 
‘subjected to this punishment. He could 


not vote with the hon. Member, who, 
‘by the Motion, placed him in an awkward 
situation ; and he would not vote against 


him. 

Mr. Kiotch could not understand why 
the Ministers should have asked for money 
to build solitary cells in all the barracks 
in the country, if they did not mean 
to use them. He knew from long ex- 
perience, that solitary confinement was 
more efficacious to prevent crimes than 
flogging.—The House was so impatient, 
calling question continually, that the hon. 
Gentleman sat down without stating 
whether he would or would not support 
the Amendment. 

Sir Francis Burdett signified his wish 
to move an Amendment on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
‘he would move “That flogging should not 
be applied any where under the Mutiny 
‘Act, except in cases of open mutiny, thiev- 
ing, and drunkenness on guard.” 

Mr. Hume would not object to the 
‘suggéstion of the hon. Baronet, as the 
commencement of a good change. No 
person justified flogging except as a matter 
of necessity ; and if there was nd necessity 
for it‘in any one point, it ought to be 
altered on that point. He would accede 
to the proposition of the hon. Baronet. 

The Motion was put, amended accord- 
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ing to the suggestion of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett; and the House divided—Ayes 140: 
Noes 151: Majority 11. 

The Report agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 3, 1833. 


MinvtTEs.] Bills. Read a second time:—Privy Council. 
—Committed:—Juries (Ireland).—Brought up from the 
Commons:—The Marine Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Surrienp, from a Number 
of Places, against Slavery.—By the Bishop of St. ASAPH, 
from two Places in Wales; and by the Duke of Ar@yLe, 
from the Presbytery of Mull, for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By the Earl of RoseBEry, from the Lord 
Provost and Town Council of Edinburgh, as Patrons of 
the University, against the Apothecaries (England) Act. 


Cnancery Proceepines.] TheLord 
Chancellor laid upon the Table the Bill 
for the Regulation of the Proceedings 
in the Court of Chancery, which he had 
shortly opened on a former evening. He 
would not do more than present the Bill 
at that moment, as there would be abun- 
dant opportunities of discussing its details 
and principles hereafter. He would take 
that opportunity, however, to supply an 
omission of which he had been guilty on a 
former evening, when opening to their 
Lordships the nature and object of this 
Bill. It was proposed that the Masters 
in Chancery should not be remunerated 
by fees, but by salaries principally ; and 
that the fees for early copies, to which so 
much objection had been taken, should be 
abolished altogether. Another material 
— which this Bill would intro- 
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duce, was connected with the appointment 
of the Masters in Chancery. It was pro- 
posed that they should be no longer ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor at his will 
and pleasure, but by the Crown. He 
admitted, that in making such appoint- 
ments, the Crown ought to be advised 
by the Great Seal ; but it appeared to him 
to be more fitting that individuals exer- 
cising high judicial functions, as the Mas- 
ters in Chancery did, should be appointed 
by the Crown, than by any. public func- 
tionary, no matter how high his office, 
rank, and dignity. There was this sub- 
stantial difference between vesting the ap- 
pointment in the Crown and vesting it in 
the Lord Chancellor, which must strike 
everybody at the firstblush: it was possible, 
though it was not likely, that a person, 
having no control exercised over him either 
by the Crown or by his colleagues, might 
be disposed, from private’ favour and affec- 
tion, to appoint to these offices persons 
unfit for them. The effect of the difference 
would be, that, though the patronage 
would still substantially be with the Lord 
Chancellor, the vesting it in the Crown 
would prevent him from proposing persons 
for these judicial functions who were un- 
qualified to perform them, and would pre- 
vent any person from being wantonly re- 
jected who ought to be proposed. That 
was an omission of which he had been 
unintentionally guilty on the former even- 
ing. He also begged to be excused for 
noticing another point. An idea had 
gone abroad from persons reading imper- 
fectly, or rather from their not reading 
at all, the existing Bankrupt Act, that 
the patronage arising out of the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners in the country 
was vested in the Great Seal. Hence, 
a number of applications had been made 
to him which were extremely distressing. 
He wished it therefore to be generally 
understood, that the Lord Chancellor had 
nothing more to do with the nomination 
of the country Commissioners than any of 
their Lordships who had never entered 
the Court of Chancery. The nomination 
of these officers was vested in the Judges 
of Assize, and in them alone. They were 
requested, on going their respective 
circuits, to make recommendation of 
fitting persons for those offices to the 
Great Seal, and the Lord Chancellor had 
no power jto nominate any other persons 
than those the Judges recommended. At 
east, so long as he had the honour of 
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holding the Great Seal, he would never 
interfere with the choice of those who 
alone had the power of making the recom- 
mendation. 

Bill read a first time. 


HOUSE-OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 3, 1833. 


MrnuT#s.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. WiLKs, 
Returns from the Police Offices in Middlesex, Surrey, 
Westminster, the City of London, and the Borough of 
Southwark, from 1st January, 1832, to 1st January, 
1833; of the Number of Persons committed from each 
Office for Felonies, Misdemeanors, &e.—On the Motion 
of Mr. Rutuven, the Sum paid to each Newspaper in 
Ireland, for the insertion of Government Proclamations, 
from the date of the last Return laid before the House.— 
On the Motion of Mr. Vicors, the Number of Persons 
committed to Carlow Gaol during the last six Months, 
with Copies or Extracts of Official Reports furnished to 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Carlow relative to 
Outrages committed within that County during the 
Months of January, February, and March, 1833.—On the 
Motion of Mr. LENNARD, the Number of Persons on 
whom Sentence of Death was passed in the year 1832, and 
the Number who were Executed for Housebreaking. 

Bill. Read a third time:—Mutiny.—Read a first time:— 
Parochial Rates; Dissenters Exemptions. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel Baiuure, from Inverness, 
for a Repeal of the Duty on Soap; and from Nairn, for 
the Abolition of Patronage in the Church of Scotland.— 
By Mr. SHaw, from Delgany, against the New System of 
Education (Ireland); from the Diocess of Ferns, and two 
other Places, against the Church of Ireland Bill; and from 
King’s Lynn, for Protections to the Protestant Clergy in 
Ireland.—By the Earl of Lixcoun, from Nottingham, in 
favour of a Factories Regulation Bill.—-By the same, 
from Bridgenorth, and other Places; by Mr. SHaw, from 
Dublin, Drogheda, and other Places; by Mr. JouN Fort, 
from Clitheroe and Taney; by Mr. PLumprre, from 
Wingham; by Mr. Ewina, from Glasgow and Rye; by 
Mr. Wi1ks, from a Congregation in Jewin Crescent, 
London; Mr. E. BuLLER, Colonel HowArp, Mr. CUTLAR 
Frereusson, Sir SamuEL WHALLEY, and an Hon. MEM- 
BER, from a great many Places,—for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. M‘Lxrop, from Nairn, for 
Delaying the Progress of the Lord’s Day Bill, to give time 
for considering its Provisions.—By Mr. Drewison, Mr. 
M‘LEop, and Mr. Luoyp WArkrn, from Godalming, and 
other Places,—against Slavery.—By Mr. MAurRicz 
O'CONNELL, from Tralee and Kilgobbin; and by Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from a Number of Places,—against Tithes, 
—By Sir SamugL WHALLEY, Mr. FREDERICK NorTH, 
and Mr. CLAy, from several Places,—against the Assessed 
Taxes.—-By Mr. O’CONNELL, Mr. R. WALLACE, and 
Colonel WILLIAMS,—against the Disturbances (Ireland) 
Bill.—By Mr. O’ConnELL, from Numbers of Places in 
Ireland, for a Repeal of the Legislative Union.—By Mr. 
Ewina, from Glasgow; and Mr. CuTLar Fercusson, 
from Urr,—against the present System of Church Patron- 
age in Seotland.—By Mr. Wi1Lxs,. Mr. E. Buzigr, 
Colonel WiLLIAMs, and Mr. R. WALKER, from many 
Places, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. Ewina, 
from Glasgow, against the Imprisonment of Debtors for 
Small Sums; and for a Repeal of the Attornies’ Tax.— 
By Colonel F. G. Howarp, from Licensed Victuallers in 
Morpeth, for the Reduction of the Duty on Spirituous 
and Malt Liquor.—By Mr. O’CONN&LL, from Dublin ; 
and Mr. THRockMorTON, from Marlborough,—for 
granting to the Inhabitants of Corporate Towns the 
Privilege of Electing their own Magistrates.-By Mr. 
O’ConNnzLL, from the National Trades Political Union of 
Dublin, for an Amendment of the Law respecting Juries 
in Ireland, and for the Amendment of the Reform of Par- 
liament (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. R. WaAttacs, from 
Markineh Political Union, for Vote by Ballot ; and from 
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Greenock, for the Abolition of the China Monopoly.—By 
Colonel W1LL1AMs, Ear] JERMYN, and Messrs. PLUMPTRE, 
O’CowNELL, and WILLIAM PgxL, from many Places,— 
for a Factories Regulation Bill; and by Mr. J. E. Sran- 
ugy, from Hyde, and Staley Bridge; and Mr. Ewine, 
from Bury,—for further Inquiry into the Factories.—By 
_ Lord CavenpisH, from Bakewell and Eckington, for an 
Inquiry into the State of the Currency.—By Mr. Parrott, 
from‘ Totness, for the Abolition of the Statute Duty in 
the Repair of Turnpike Roads.—By Colonel Lyrcon, 
Lord CAVENDISH, Sir SAMUEL WHALLEY, Mr. F. Nortu, 
and Mr. J. H. Luoyp, from several Places,—for a Repeal 
* of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. JOHN FIELDEN, from 
Wingham, Kent, for a House of Commons more suitable 
to the dignity of the Assembly, and the importance of the 
Business transacted there: from Todmorden and Walsden, 
for a Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Newspapers; the 
Repeal of the Duties on Malt, Hops, and Soap; the Re- 
peal of the Septennial Act, and the Adoption of the Ballot- 


DISFRANCHISEMENT OF Sartors.] Mr 
Hutt presented a petition, to which he 
would venture to call the particular atten- 
tion of the House. The petition was signed 
by almost every sailor of the port of Hull, 
and complained of a very serious grievance 
which appeared to be put upon them by the 
thirty-second section of the Reform Bill— 
@ grievance which was actually inflicted 
during the last election. The thirty-second 
section of the Reform Act required, that 
every burgess and householder shall be in 
residence for six months previous to the 
last day of July, in the borough for which 
he claims to vote. The sailors of Hull 
were very liable to be absent at this period, 
being engaged in their hard and honourable 
vocation. With respect to those sailors en- 
gaged in the Greenland fishery, as they 
depart from home during the month of 
March, and return generally during the 
month of October, if the interpretation 
which had been given by the revising Bar- 
rister who visited Hull were the true mean- 
ing of the Bill, they would be permanently 
disfranchised ; but this surely never could 


‘be the intention of the Bill. It never could 


have been designed that this honest and 
meritorious class of the community should, 
without fault imputed, or mischief appre- 
hended, be so rashly stripped of their poli- 
tical rights. He should put it to the 


Attorney General to say, whether this was 


the object of the thirty-second section ? 
For, if so, he should feel it his duty to 
bring the subject before the House in a 
very different form. For his own part, he 
believed, that the revising Barrister had, 
in this instance, been betrayed into an 
error. 

The Attorney General said, as there had 
been no judicial discussion upon the subject, 
he would not undertake to state positively 
his opinion ; but his impression was, that the 
view taken by the revising Barrister was 
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erroneous ; the object of the clause was, to 
prevent voters from residing permanently 
at a place distant from where they claimed a 
vote, which would not apply to the sailors. 
Where they left their families, and where 
they paid their rates and taxes, was their 
real home. 

Mr. Wilks considered, that the revising 
Barrister of this district had made a great 
mistake in his interpretation of the section 
of the Act. If the opinion of that learned 
gentleman was a sound one, some of the 
boldest and most able men in the kingdom 
would be excluded from the exercise of their 
undoubted rights. If there was any doubt 
whatever entertained about the clause, it 
ought to be instantly corrected. 

he Solicitor General concurred entirely 
with what had fallen from his learned 
friend the Attorney General, that the 
petitioners were clearly residents within the 
meaning of the Reform Act. They had 
houses in the town—they were residents in 
the place—they paid taxes—and, in short, 
did every thing which entitled them to the 
enjoyment of the elective franchise. He 
felt no doubt in his own mind, that the 
revising Barrister had fallen into a mis- 
take, which he sincerely hoped and trusted 
other revising Barristers would not follow. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


REFINING Sucar.] Mr. Clay presented 
a petition from the persons connected with 
the sugar-refining trade, in the city of 
London, signed by every person in the 
trade, with one or two exceptions, and 
whose signatures represented a capital of 
between 2,000,000/. and 3,000,000/., on 
the subject of the Sugar-duties. The peti- 
tioners stated their conviction that the trade 
in which they were engaged, was making a 
swift progress to absolute ruin, and that it 
was fast leaving this country, and being 
transferred to foreign nations, in conse 
quence of the non-renewal of the Act which 
expired in 1830, for permitting foreign 
sugars to be refined in this country. The 
refiners were unable to give employment to 
the same number of hands they had formerly 
employed ; and not only was their trade in 
a state of great suffering, but also a serious 
effect had been produced on the trades of 
paper-makers, coopers, and the many others 
connected indirectly with the sugar-refining 
business. Without pressing particularly on 
the Government, it would certainly be 
gratifying to the petitioners to know, 
whether there was any prospect of the 
prayer of their petition being granted. 
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That prayer was for the immediate intro- 
duction of a bill, to allow foreign sugars to 
be refined in bond, until some permanent 
arrangement could be completed. The 
alteration in the trade of the country, by 
opening the commerce of China, which had 
been confined hitherto to the port of Lon- 
don, to the whole community, would do the 
latter a serious injury ; and he thought it 
afforded an additional reason for pressing 
upon the Government the importance of 
encouraging so important a branch of the 
trade of the metropolis as the sugar-refining 
trade. 

Mr. Ewart had been requested to sup- 
port the petition. The existing state of 
the law produced a serious effect, both on 
the imports and exports of the country, and 
was severely felt by the merchants of Liver- 
pool and elsewhere. The noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had the other 
night said, that the best way of giving re- 
lief to the people was to afford them em- 
ployment ; and he (Mr. Ewart) was satis- 
fied, no branch of manufactures afforded 
such an opportunity of giving employment 
as the sugar-refining trade. If the same 
restrictions had been applied to foreign 
cotton as now existed on sugars, where, he 
would ask, would have been the cotton 
trade of Lancashire? And how much less 
would have been the power and considera- 
tion of this country over the commerce of 
the world? This was really a national, 
and not merely a commercial question, and 
one of interest, not solely to the petitioners, 
but to the country at large. 

Mr. Morrison concurred in what had 
fallen from his hon. friend, the member for 
the Tower Hamlets, and had no doubt, 
that, were it not for the difficulties which 
now prevailed, this country would be able 
to supply the world with refined sugars. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the present was a 
melancholy example of the effects of bad 
laws. The trade in Ireland had been 
annihilated by bad laws, and care should 
be taken that a similar result did not arise 
in this country. Before the Union there 
were no less than eleven sugar-refineries in 
Dublin, while there was not one at the 
present moment. 

Lord Althorp said, that he rose merely 
to say, that he had not been inattentive to 
the prayer of the petition, and not with any 
expectation of being able to state anything 
satisfactory to the hon. Gentlemen who 
had supported the petition. He was aware 
that, under the present regulations the re- 
finers were only supplied with a sufficient 
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quantity to employ them half the year, and 

this, he must admit, was certainly a situa- 

tion in which the trade ought not to be, 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Business oF THE Housk IN THE 
Earty Sirtine,] The Speaker was 
anxious, before the House proceeded to the 
public business of the day, to call its atten- 
tion for a few moments to the result of the 
experiment which had been made in an 
early period of the Session, and which was 
continued to the present time, for the 
despatch of private business, and the pre- 
sentation of petitions. The House was 
aware of the important alteration that had 
been made in its hours of sitting, and that, 
by that arrangement, the House had, on the 
days when election business did not inter- 
fere, sat from twelve to three. The object 
of this early sitting was to despatch private 
business, to receive returns made to orders 
of the House, and most éspecially to receive 
petitions. The House having set apart 
that time for these purposes, resolved to 
meet for the despatch of the public business 
of the day at 5 o'clock, One effect of this 
regulation had been, that it enabled them 
to proceed at once at 5 o’clock to the public 
business. So far the experiment had suc- 
ceeded ; but he need hardly say, that as far 
as related to the presenting petitions it had 
failed of producing the intended effect, and 
of meeting the convenience of the House. 
The proposition was, that the House, on its 
meeting at twelve each day, should begin 
where it had left off at three on the day 
preceding. This had made it necessary to 
have a book in which the names of Mem- 
bers having petitions to present were en- 
tered, and that book had not been long on 
the Table before it had the names of be- 
tween 500 and 600 Members, who were to 
be called on in the order in which they 
stood. The result was, that no Member 
knew when his name might be called on, 
and thus many Members attended from day 
to day, without being able to present the 
petitions which had been committed to 
them. Thus, for example, no Gentleman 
who saw the books could anticipate what 
had actually taken place this day—that he 
should have gone through the whole book. 
Of course those whose names were far down 
in the book, not expecting that their names 
would have been called, were not in attend- 
ance, and the result was, that an erroneous 
impression might go forth—that hon. Mem- 
bers to whose care petitions had been con. 
fided were inattentive to their duty in not 
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having appeared when they were called on. 
But this would be a most unjust inference, 
for no Gentleman could suppose that a list 
of 150 names, which had stood before his 
own, would have been gone through. To 

revent a recurrence of this inconvenience 
= would suggest to the House, that, con- 
tinuing the early sittings as heretofore, 
they should, after the Easter recess, go 
through, at each early sitting, the paper of 
that day, andthat only. This would lead 
to a certainty of each Member presenting 
his petitions on the day for which they were 
fixed. Thus there would be a new paper 
to be gone through each day. By the 

ractice of the House hitherto, when a 
daily list was made out, it was open for the 
insertion of Members’ names at ten o’clock 
in the morning. Now, this gave a decided, 
and he would say an unfair, advantage, to 
those Gentlemen who happened to reside 
near the House. He would suggest that, 
to equalize the advantage to all Members, 
the daily list should be opened at eleven 
o’clock instead of ten ; and he had no doubt 
that the entry of one hour would afford 
sufficient business for the early sitting of 
that day. His object was, to render the 
plan which they had adopted more effectual, 
and with the changes which he had ven- 
tured to propose, he hoped that it would 
answer the purpose of getting through the 
early business with convenience to the 
House. 

Mr. Littleton said, that though cireum- 
stances had occurred to render the experi- 
ment which the House had tried not as suc- 
cessful as could have been wished, yet it 
had undoubtedly enabled the House to get 
through a greater share of business, particu- 
larly in the presentation of petitions. He 
had opportunities of knowing (as one of 
the Committee on petitions) the number of 
petitions presented; and he found that up 
to the 2nd of April last year, when no elec- 
tion ballots had interfered, the number of 
petitions presented was 926; but that, by 
the arrangement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, for which the House and the 
country were so much indebted to him, the 
number of petitions received by the House 
up to the same date during the present 
Session was 2,457. He would make only 
one suggestion on what had been proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and in the 
propriety of which they must all concur. 

e would venture to suggest that the hour 
for opening the daily list for entering the 
names of Members who had petitions to 
present should be at half past eleven each 
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day. This would afford sufficient time for 
the entry of names for the presentation of 
petitions enough to occupy the early 
sitting. 

The Speaker said, that whatever time 
would best meet the convenience of thé 
House would answer the object he had in 
view, in naming a later hour than usual, 
which was to give equal advantage to those 
who resided at a distance and to those who 
were near the House. If half an hour 
should be found sufficient to fill the daily 
list, it would be so much the better, for the 
shortest time in which it could be done 
would be best and fairest for all. 

Mr. Trevor suggested, that no petition 
should be received on any day which was 
not in the list of that day. It was not fair, 
at the close of a fatiguing day’s business to 
ask the Speaker to sit for an hour or more 
to receive petitions, which, if time did not 
admit in the early sitting, should be entered 
on the list of the next day. 

The Speaker said, that there were occa- 
sions when a departure from the generai 
tule in this respect would be not only 
justifiable but necessary; for instance, in 
the case of a bill in progress through the 
House, to which objections existed on the 
part of many individuals, if time had not 
permitted in the early sitting, up to 
3 o'clock, for receiving all petitions against 
it, it would be but fair that an opportunity 
shouldbe given for receiving such petitions 
at the close of the evening sitting. Having 
said this, he would state, further, his obli- 
gations to Gentlemen who had offered peti- 
tions at the close of the sitting, that none 
had been offered without his having been 
previously consulted by the Gentlemen to 
whom they had been confided, as to whether 
it would be convenient to him to sit and 
receive them, and that nine-tenths of such 
petitions related to business afloat in the 
House. He therefore felt it his duty to 
express to the House generally, and to 
every hon. Member individually, his great 
obligations for their attention on all vcca- 
sions to his personal convenience. 

Mr. Spring Rice concurred in the sug- 
gestion of his hon. friend, the member for 
Staffordshire, that half past cleven o'clock 
would be quite time enough to open the 
list of the day for the insertion of the 
names of Members who had petitions to 
present that day. As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the Chair had not repined on ac- 
count of the additional labour thus heaped 
on him by the new regulations, the House 
should take care that it was not pressed 
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That prayer was for the immediate intro- 
duction of a bill, to allow foreign sugars to 
be refined in bond, until some permanent 
arrangement could be completed. The 
alteration in the trade of the country, by 
opening the commerce of China, which had 
been confined hitherto to the port of Lon- 
don, to the whole community, would do the 
latter a serious injury ; and he thought it 
afforded an additional reason for pressing 
upon the Government the importance of 
encouraging so important a branch of the 
trade of the metropolis as the sugar-refining 
trade. 

Mr. Ewart had been requested to sup- 
port the petition. The existing state of 
the law produced a serious effect, both on 
the imports and exports of the country, and 
was severely felt by the merchants of Liver- 
pool and elsewhere. The noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had the other 
night said, that the best way of giving re- 
lief to the people was to afford them em- 
ployment ; and he (Mr. Ewart) was satis- 
fied, no branch of manufactures afforded 
such an opportunity of giving employment 
as the sugar-refining trade. If the same 
restrictions had been applied to foreign 
cotton as now existed on sugars, where, he 
would ask, would have been the cotton 
trade of Lancashire? And how much less 
would have been the power and considera- 
tion of this country over the commerce of 
the world? This was really a national, 
and not merely a commercial question, and 
one of interest, not solely to the petitioners, 
but to the country at large. 

Mr. Morrison concurred in what had 
fallen from his hon. friend, the member for 
the Tower Hamlets, and had no doubt, 
that, were it not for the difficulties which 
now prevailed, this country would be able 
to supply the world with refined sugars. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the present was a 
melancholy example of the effects of bad 
laws. The trade in Ireland had been 
annihilated by bad laws, and care should 
be taken that a similar result did not arise 
in this country. Before the Union there 
were no less than eleven sugar-refineries in 
Dublin, while there was not one at the 
present moment. 

Lord Althorp said, that he rose merely 
to say, that he had not been inattentive to 
the prayer of the petition, and not with any 
expectation of being able to state, anything 
satisfactory to the hon. Gentlemen who 
had supported the petition. He was aware 
that, under the present regulations the re- 
finers were only supplied with a sufficient 
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quantity to employ them half the year, and 
this, he must admit, was certainly a situa. 
tion in which the trade ought not to be. 

- Petition to lie on the Table. 


Business of THE House IN THE 
Earty Sirtine.] The Speaker was 
anxious, before the House proceeded to the 
public business of the day, to call its atten- 
tion for a few moments to the result of the 
experiment which had been made in an 
early period of the Session, and which was 
continued to the present time, for the 
despatch of private business, and the pre- 
sentation of petitions. The House was 
aware of the important alteration that had 
been made in its hours of sitting, and that, 
by that arrangement, the House had, on the 
days when election business did not inter- 
fere, sat from twelve to three. The object 
of this early sitting was to despatch private 
business, to receive returns made to orders 
of the House, and most especially to receive 
petitions. The House having set apart 
that time for these purposes, resolved to 
meet for the despatch of the public business 
of the day at 5 o'clock. One effect of this 
regulation had been, that it enabled them 
to proceed at once at 5 o’clock to the public 
business. So far the experiment had suc- 
ceeded ; but he need hardly say, that as far 
as related to the presenting petitions it had 
failed of producing the intended effect, and 
of meeting the convenience of the House. 
The proposition was, that the House, on its 
meeting at twelve each day, should begi 
where it had left off at three on the day 
preceding. This had made it necessary to 
have a book in which the names of Mem- 
bers having petitions to present were en- 
tered, and that book had not been long on 
the Table before it had the names of be- 
tween 500 and 600 Members, who were to 
be called on in the order in which they 
stood. The result was, that no Member 
knew when his name might be called on, 
and thus many Members attended from day 
to day, without being able to present the 
petitions which had been committed to 
them. Thus, for example, no Gentleman 
who saw the books could anticipate what 
had actually taken place this day—that he 
should have gone through the whole book. 
Of course those whose names were far down 
in the book, not expecting that their names 
would have been called, were not in attend< 
ance, and the result was, that an erroneous 
impression might go forth—that hon. Mem- 
bers to whose care petitions had been con. 
fided were inattentive to their duty in not 
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having appeared when they were called on. 
But this would be a most unjust inference, 
for no Gentleman could suppose that a list 
of 150 names, which had stood before his 
own,.would have been gone through. To 

revent a recurrence of this inconvenience 

e would suggest to the House, that, con- 
tinuing the early atria as heretofore, 
they should, after the Easter recess, go 
through, at each early sitting, the paper of 
that day, and that only. This would lead 
to a certainty of each Member presenting 
his petitions on the day for which they were 
fixed. Thus there would be a new paper 
to be gone through each day. By the 
practice of the House hitherto, when a 
daily list was made out, it was open for the 
insertion of Members’ names at ten o’clock 
in the morning. Now, this gave a decided, 
and he would say an unfair, advantage, to 
those Gentlemen who happened to reside 
near the House. He would suggest that, 
to equalize the advantage to all Members, 
the daily list should be opened at eleven 
o’clock instead of ten ; and he had no doubt 
that the entry of one hour would afford 
sufficient business for the early sitting of 
that day. His object was, to render the 
plan which they had adopted more effectual, 
and with the changes which he had ven- 
tured to propose, he hoped that it would 
answer the purpose of getting through the 
early business with convenience to the 
House. 

Mr. Littleton said, that though circum. 
stances had occurred to render the experi- 
ment which the House had tried not as suc- 
cessful as could have been wished, yet it 
had undoubtedly enabled the House to get 
through a greater share of business, particu- 
larly in the presentation of petitions. He 
had opportunities of knowing (as one of 
the Committee on petitions) the number of 
petitions presented; and he found that up 
to the 2nd of April last year, when no elec. 
tion ballots had interfered, the number of 
petitions presented was 926; but that, by 
the arrangement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, for which the House and the 
country were so much indebted to him, the 
number of petitions received by the House 
up to the same date during the present 
Session was 2,457. He would make only 
one suggestion on what had been proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman, al in the 
prpnety of which they must all. concur. 

e would venture to suggest that the hour 
for opening the daily list for entering the 
names of Members who had petitions to 


present should be at half past eleven each 
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day. This would afford sufficient time for 
the entry of names for the presentation of 
petitions enough to occupy the early 
sitting. 

The Speaker said, that whatever time 
would best meet the convenience of the 
House. would answer the object he had in 
view, in naming a later hour than usual, 
which was to give equal advantage to those 
who resided at a distance and to those who 
were near the House. If half an hour 
should be found sufficient to fill the daily 
list, it would be so much the better, for the 
shortest time in which it could be done 
would be best and fairest for all. 

Mr. Trevor suggested, that no petition 
should be received on any day which was 
not in the list of that day. It was not fair, 
at the close of a fatiguing day’s business to 
ask the Speaker to sit for an hour or more 
to receive petitions, which, if time did not 
admit in the early sitting, should be entered 
on the list of the next day. 

The Speaker said, that there were occa- 
sions when a departure from the generai 
tule in this respect would be not only 
justifiable but necessary; for instance, in 
the case of a bill in progress through the 
House, to which objections existed on the 
part of many individuals, if time had not 
permitted in the early sitting, up to 
3 o'clock, for receiving all petitions against 
it, it would be but fair that an opportunity 
should be given for receiving such petitions 
at the elose of the evening sitting. Having 
said this, he would state, further, his obli- 
gations to Gentlemen who had offered peti- 
tions at the close of the sitting, that none 
had been offered without his having been 
previously consulted by the Gentlemen to 
whom they had been confided, as to whether 
it would be convenient to him to sit and 
receive them, and that nine-tenths of such 
petitions related to business afloat in the 
House. He therefore felt it his duty to 
express to the House generally, and to 
every hon. Member individually, his great 
obligations for their attention or all occa. 
sions to his personal convenience. 

Mr. Spring Rice concurred in the sug- 
gestion of his hon. friend, the member for 
Staffordshire, that half past eleven o’clock 
would be quite time enough to open the 
list of the day for the insertion of the 
names of Members who had petitions to 
present that day. As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the Chair had not repined on ac 
count of the additional labour thus heaped 
on him by the new regulations, the House 
should take care that it was not pressed 
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to too great an extent. The House would 
bear him out in the statement, that no 
right hon. Gentleman who had ever filled 
that Chair had ever burthened himself with 
so large a share of business. 


Factories 


Boroucu or Hertrorp.] Mr. Bernal, 
pursuant to the notice he gave yesterday, 
rose to move, that the issuing of the 
Speaker’s warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown for making out a new writ for the 
election of two burgesses for the Borough 
of Hertford, in the room of Lords Ingestrie 
and Mahon, whose election was declared 
void, be suspended ; but before he put his 
Motion into the Speaker’s hands, he would 
move that the Special Report of the Hert- 
ford Election Committee be read. 

The Report was then read—‘“ That it 
appears to the Committee that bribery and 
treating prevailed previously to, and dur- 
ing, the last election for the borough of 
Hertford.” ' 

Mr. Bernal said, he would not enter 
into any argument on the question, but 
would found his Motion on the precedent 
established in the case of the borough of 
Liverpool, in which, when a similar Special 
Report was made, the House had suspended 
the issuing of the Speaker’s warrant. The 
hon. Member moved, that the issuing of 
the Speaker's warrant be suspended till the 
22nd of April.—Ordered. 


Factories’ Commission.] Mr. Wil- 
son Patten presented three Petitions from 
the Cotton Manufacturers of Preston, 
Blackburn, and Rochdale, praying for a 
Commission to inquire into the subject of 
labour in factories. He would then submit 
to the House the Motion of which he had 
given notice, for the appointing a Commis- 
sion to obtain further information on the 
subject of the Factories’ Bill before that 
Bill itself were brought forward. He had 
had doubts, whether he should bring the 
subject forward this evening, the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade being 
absent ; but by the advice of several com- 
petent and anxious Members, he should, 
notwithstanding the absence of that hon. 
Gentleman, proceed with his Motion ; and 
then he should have the satisfaction of 
having done his duty. His only object in 
the Motion was, to do an act of justice. He 
regretted he had not been able to bring it 
forward at an earlier period of the Session, 
as he had intended; the inquiry then 
would have proceeded so far by this time, 
that on the House commencing its sittings 
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after the holidays, the Bill of the noble 
Lord (Ashley) could have been imme- 
diately brought forward. Circumstances, 
however, over which he had no control, 
had prevented him. He said thus much 
to excuse himself from that charge of 
wishing to delay the Bill which had been 
made against him by several Members, and 
by the public Press. He considered further 
inquiry to be of the most material import- 
ance, so much so, that an efficient Bill 
could not be framed without it. He had 
reason to believe, that there would still be 
plenty of time for this, and to pass the Bill 
before the end of this Session. He wished, 
as he had said, to do an act of justice to a 
large body of men who had been seriously 
accused, and as he believed most unjustly, 
but who had hitherto had no opportunity 
of freeing themselves from the charges 
brought against them. He also wished to 
ety hon. Members against the strong 
eeling of humanity in favour of one side, 
which must have been produced in their 
minds by the evidence already laid before 
the Committee —evidence which those 
whom it was directed against had not had 
an opportunity of contradicting up to the 
present time. That evidence was very 
voluminous ; it was also of a strong and 
decisive nature. He would say, that if he 
thought that that evidence gave a true de- 
scription of what was done in the manu- 
facturing districts—if he believed that what 
had been asserted was matter of fact, he 
would go much further than the noble 
Lord—he would declare that the Bill of 
the noble Lord was not strong enough. 
But the evidence on both sides had not 
been heard, and to procure that was the 
object of his Motion. He trusted that they 
would not allow themselves to be hurried 
away by those feelings of humanity which 
were so praiseworthy ; and for himself, he 
did not believe that all the statements made 
before the Committee were true, though 
certain portions might be so ; but, taken as 
a whole, they were far from giving a cor- 
rect view of the state of the manufacturing 
districts. A correct view could only be 
obtained by further inquiry; but even 
were the statements which had been made 
in all respects correct, he believed that 
better methods could be found of putting 
an end to the abuses than those pro- 
osed in the noble Lord’s Bill. The 
ate Parliament had declined to legis- 
late on the subject, because they were 
not provided with sufficient information 
as to the existing state of that great manue 
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facture for which they were called upon to 
legislate, and they had, in consequence, 
referred the matter to a Select Committee 
above-stairs; but he thought that the pre- 
sent Parliament was as ill provided with 
proper information on the subject as before 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 
In fact they were much worse off as to in- 
formation than they were before; because 
the Committee inquired merely into one 
branch of the subject, and that branch too, 
on which there was the least diversity of 
opinion. The inquiry was so limited also, 
that the result tended rather to mislead the 
House than to enlighten it. When the 
Committee was appointed, it was suggested 
that all the points connected with the fac- 
tory system should be taken into considera- 
tion; but an influential member of the 
Committee said, “ You had better let me 
make out my case before other evidence is 
gone into,” and, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of several members of the Committee, 
in this partial manner were their proceed- 
ings conducted. In consequence, witnesses 
were summoned from the country to appear 
before the Committee, but the persons to 
whom the selection of witnesses was in- 
trusted were strictly cautioned not to send 
up any person on whom they could not 
rely ; that is, as he had good reason to 
believe, not to send up any persons who 
would let out anything unfavourable to the 
views of the Chairman of the Committee. 
He spoke in the hearing of several Gentle- 
men who were members of the Committee 
and who could, consequently, contradict his 
statement if he were not correct. The 
witnesses thus called by the Chairman were 
not less than eighty, and the time occupied 
in establishing his case satisfactorily was 
the remainder of the Session. It might be 
supposed that the examination of these 
eighty witnesses would have given full 
evidence with respect to the state of every 
district of the country—every branch of 
trade—all the evils, and all the most eligible 
remedies but no such thing had resulted. 
Among these witnesses there were twenty- 
one medical men, but out of them fifteen 
resided in London, and had had little or no 
practical experience upon the subject, of 
which they gave an abstract opinion. There 
was no information regarding the manu- 
facturers of the West of England—the 
centre of England, and very little indeed 
with regard to Scotland. ‘To make up for 
this, however, there were fifty-one witnesses 
from Leeds and its neighbourhood. He 
could produce evidence of the incorrectness 
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and even falsehood of great part of the 
evidence which had been given, but he 
would merely state one fact, to show the 
reliance the House ought to place on that 
evidence. For this purpose he would 
select the witness whose evidence had made 
the greatest impression upon the public, 
not only by the statement he made of his 
unfortunate case, and sufferings from the 
factory work, but from the shocking de- 
formity of his person. ‘This man solemnly 
assured the Committee, that in his youth 
he had been as well formed and upright as 
any one of them, but that, in consequence 
of the dreadful and peculiar labour he had 
been obliged to undergo in factories, he had 
gradually become the crooked object they 
saw; that the pains he had throughout 
suffered were dreadful, and that he had 
been ultimately compelled to leave off 
working altogether. This was the case 
made out by the man himself, but he was 
ready to prove, from incontrovertible evi- 
dence, that the deformity of this man had 
nothing to do with his work in the factories 
but was the result of injuries received by 
him in a wrestling match. There were 
several other instances of a similar nature. 
The Committee, too, when any evidence 
was offered which might turn out un- 
favourable to their views, would never take 
any proper notice of it. There was a person 
who had been sent up to London; this 
witness could be brought up in a few hours 
to prove what he (Mr. W. Patten) now 
said, if necessary. When this witness 
came up to town, one of the Committee 
waited on her—heard her statements— 
examined her, and cross-examined her, but 
finding that what she said, was adverse to 
their views, he told her that there were 
fifty witnesses whose evidence was opposed 
to hers, and so she might go back into the 
country. Her name was Elizabeth Rush- 
leigh. If such a thing as this had happened 
in a matter before a Court of Justice, a 
new trial would most certainly have been 
granted. He did not, however, ask for a 
new trial, nor for fresh inquiries; all he 
wanted was, 2 continuation of that inquiry ; 
for the House was still as much in want 
of the information for which a Select Com- 
mittee had been appointed as ever. He 
thought that a Bill brought in without 
having its provisions founded upon the most 
clear and impartial evidence would tend to 
crush and fetter the principal branches of 
our manufactures. He thought that the 
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inquiry ; for if the evidence now before the 
House remained unimpeached, the House 
would, of course, not put any faith in the 
sincerity of the Members who opposed the 
Bill. Every means had been taken to raise 
the feelings of the people, both in and out 
of the House against the master manufac- 
turers. He would give one instance of .an 
attempt of this sort, which was in a 
Lancashire paper, purporting to be a report 
of a speech delivered by one of the hon. 
Members of that House, but which he 
fully believed had never been delivered, or 
at any rate in the terms so reported. It 
gave a very highly coloured statement of 
the sufferings of those who laboured in 
factories, particularly dwelling upon the 
miseries endured by children ; and, for the 
purpose of illustration, the speaker was 
made to give an account to the following 
effect : that a poor little girl, for committing 
some trifling fault or error had been laid 
hold of by one of the masters, dreadfully 
beaten, and ill-used ; that the master had 
hold of the child’s head, and that in the 
struggle such violence was used by the 
master, that he pulled the child’s scalp 
entirely off! Here wasastory! Yet this 
was the illustration said to be made use of 
by the hon. speaker. He (Mr. W. Patten) 
trusted that the House would adopt it as a 
striking illustration of the sort of thing of 
which he complained. He would also call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
related in some papers presented by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, from which it 
appeared that no Committee, though there 
had been some most expensive Committees, 
had been so expensive as this Committee 
on the Factories Bill. It there appeared 
that not a single witness, rich or poor, old 
or young, had been called before this Com- 
mittee but had received nine shillings a-day 
in addition to his expenses up and down. 
He believed, however, that a great deal of 
the money which had been so lavishly ex- 
pended was appropriated to the smuggling 
a number of persons out of London, in 
order that they might not give evidence. 
Under such circumstances, he must say, 
that further inquiries were necessary ; 
though, if there were any other way of 
obtaining his object than by a Commission, 
he should readily adopt it. At all events 
he hoped that the House would not proceed 
to legislate without first having sufficient 
information, so that they might produce no 
hasty and crude work. It had been said 
that he wanted to dupe the Legislature, 
and that he was himself the dupe of the 
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masters. Neither. was. true. He only 
wanted todo justice to the masters; and 
the men would find that he had as strong 
a disposition to do justice to them as to the 
masters. He had no doubt, even, that he 
was as firm a friend to the factory children 
themselves as his noble friend. . The ques- 
tion was, not whether they should consent 
to an Act for the abridgment of the labour 
of children—to that they were all agreed ; 
but the question was, whether they should 
or should not do that in the best manner ? 
The question was, whether they:should not 
obtain correct information before proceedin 
to legislate, lest, in their wish to do aon 
to some, they might do harm to others? 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
“That an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a Commission 
to collect information in the manufacturing 
districts with respect to the employment of 
children in factories, and to devise the 
best means for the curtailment of their 
labours.” : 

Lord Molyneux seconded the Motion 
from feelings of justice, and from motives 
of sound policy and humanity. He was 
not a member of the Committee, but he 
had seen much of the evidence given before 
it, and he did not believe that there was 
one atom of truth in the imputations which 
had been thrown out against the cotton 
manufacturers. He had seen the large 
mills of the hon. members for Nottingham. 
shire, Rochdale, and Manchester ; and he 
was sure that the representations given 
before the Committee could not apply to 
them. He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would not, by acting on a false 
notion of humanity, proceed to pass an Act 
which would reduce the profits of the 
manufacturers one sixth. He was sure, if 
they passed such an Act, while the manu- 
facturers had to struggle against. the Corn 
Laws, and against the tax on raw cotton, 
that they would bring about the most 
disastrous consequences. Members were, 
perhaps, not aware of the nature of the 
evidence taken before the Committee, and 
that it was all collected from one quarter. 
The persons employed in the wool, the 
flax, and the silk mills were alone exa- 
mined, and noinformation had been acquired 
of the present state of the cotton districts. 
There were already several Acts on this 
subject, and he hoped to see those Acts 
enforced before they made new laws. It 
would only be just to grant the Commis+ 
sion, and inquire into the condition of the 
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people working in cotton and other facto- 
ries in relation to the other labouring 
classes before they passed any such mea- 
sure. 

Lord Ashley must oppose the Motion. 
The Commission was not necessary, and if 
it were necessary, a Commission could not 
elicit that. evidence which was desired by 
the House. He would not then enter into 
a discussion of the Bill, and he hoped other 
hon. Members would not, as he should be 
unable to reply to them. The subject into 
which it was now proposed to have a Com- 
mission to inquire was not unknown, it 
having been for forty years under discus- 
sion. He would give a brief outline of the 
proceedings which had taken place. In 
1796, Drs. Aikin and Perceval, two very 
eminent medical men, had dwelt strongly 
on the evils of the factory system, and 
called the public attention to them. In 
1802, the late Sir Robert Peel brought in 
his Bill to put a restraint on the hours of 
labour in cotton mills. If hon. Members 
would look at the provisions of that mea- 
sure, they would find that its enactments 
were much the same as those he had drawn 
up. In 1816, Sir Robert Peel obtained a 
Committee of that House to inquire into 
the subject, and a large volume of evidence 
was printed. In consequence of the inqui- 
ries of that Committee, he brought in an- 
other Bill, which passed through that 
House, and was sent up to the Lords. 


.There were two Committees appointed in 


1818 and 1819, and two folio volumes of 


evidence were the result of those inquiries. 


The Bill, as it was agreed to by the Lords, 
was different from the Bill which Sir 


Robert, Peel had brought in. He had 


extended it to all factories—the Bill which 
was passed was limited to cotton factories 
only. His Bill restricted the hours of 
labour to ten—that Bill extended them to 
twelve. The strongest clauses and penal- 
ties he had put in were struck out. In 
1825, Sir John Hobhouse introduced his 
Bill, but it suffered great delay. It was 


‘moved in 1825, and the Bill did not pass 


till the month of October, 1830. Mr. 
Sadler brought his measure forward in 
March, 1832, which was referred. to a 
Select Committee, and in August the Bill 


_was stifled. _Now that he had brought in 


a Bill, a Motion was made to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry. The public atten- 
tion, since it had first been directed towards 
this subject, had never been long turned 
away. In 1818, the masters had been 
heard in their defence. When the Bill 
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went up to the Lords, they petitioned to 
be heard by Counsel, and be examined 
upon oath ; and he would quote the evi- 
dence, to show how imperfect a case they 
had then made out. The masters had 
called a considerable number of medical 
men ; but not one of them could bring 
forward one fact, or give one scientific or 
physiological reason to justify the long 
hours of labour. They always gave in- 
direct or evasive answers to the questions 
that were asked. The noble Lord quoted 
at considerable length the evidence given 
by the. medical gentlemen who were 
examined before the Lords’ Committee in 
1818 and 1819 in favour of the masters, 
to show that they had made out no justifi- 
cation whatever for the practices of the 
masters. He was not a member of the 
Committee of last Session ; but he did not 
build his case upon the inquiries of any 
Committee. He was struck with the 
whole system. It was time it should be 
checked ; and he would push the Bill as 
long as he breathed. He had heard state- 
ments against the evidence of the opera- 
tives, and he had heard these statements 
refuted ; but as he did not mean to avail 
himself of the operatives evidence, neither 
should he bring forward the refutation of 
the assertions by which that evidence had 
been assailed. The whole matter had long 
ago been made to him quite clear, by the 
evidence of at least twenty medical men, 
who were as eminent as any men in their 
profession. The last Committee he con- 
sidered to be entirely a work of supereroga 
tion. There was evidence enough on their 
shelves before that Committee sat, to con- 
vince every reasonable man that a more 
strong law than was already in existence 
must be passed. The evidence of the 
Committees of 1818 and 1819, coincided 
with the evidence of last year. There was 
a great number of medical men examined 
before those Committees, who agreed that 
ten hours were quite as much as ought to 
be allowed. Nine-tenths of that evidence 
related to cotton manufactories; and it 
could not, therefore, be said that they had 
not been inquired into. He might be 
asked, for what reason he had selected ten 
hours’ labour as the maximum? The 
reason was, because he feared that he could 
not reduce the hours of labour to nine if 
he tried. The noble Lord here quoted the 
evidence given by Drs. Baillie and Blun- 
dell, and other medical witnesses, before 
the Committee in 1819, in favour of 


a measure similar .to that. which he (Lord 
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Ashley) had proposed. In 1819 there 
were eleven medical men who had had 
experience in the cotton districts examined 
upon oath before the Committee, and their 
testimony was in favour of such a measure. 
The petition to the House of Commons on 
the subject in 1818 was signed by six 
physicians and seventeen surgeons, all of 
whom had had great experience in those 
districts. Before the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1832 Dr. Roget, 
who had been physician to the Manchester 
Infirmary, and two other eminent physi- 
cians of local experience in the cotton 
districts, were examined, and their evidence 
went to the same effect. The requisition 
for calling the meeting in Manchester in 
favour of the Bill which he (Lord Ashley) 
had had the honour of introducing, was 
signed by five physicians and sixteen sur- 
geons there. Altogether he could appeal 
to the testimony of not less than ninety 
medical men connected with the cotton 
districts in favour of some such measure ; 
and was it possible, under such circum- 
stances, to assert that the House was not 
put in possession of sufficient local medical 
evidence upon the subject? The noble 
Lord quoted the evidence given by some 
of these medical gentlemen, to show that 
it was proved in 1818 that the cotton- 
factory children were injured in their 
health—stinted in their growth—and dis- 
torted in their limbs, by the unwholesome 
air and excessive labour of the cotton-mills. 
Having referred to the evidence of 1818, 
he proceeded to call their attention to the 
evidence of 1832, from which the noble 
Lord read several extracts. He also re- 
ferred to some statements made in one of 
the cleverest tracts he had ever read, 
written by Dr. Kay, of Manchester. He 
referred to the evidence of this gentleman 
with greater readiness because he had 
declared himself an enemy to the Bill. He 
also read some extracts from a pamphlet 
written by one of the great master spin- 
ners, in favour of the Bill. The author 
was Mr. William Greig, of the firm of 
Samuel Greig and Co. at Bury, in Lanca- 
shire. Having gone through the evidence 
relative to cotton factories, he then pro- 
ceeded to read portions of the evidence 
relative to the worsted and flax mills, and 
other departments of manufacture. The 
evidence given by Mr. Thackeray was most 
satisfactory on this subject. As to the silk 
mills, when he told the House that the 
children employed there were almost exclu- 


sively femalesesubject to all those dreadful 
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evils which pressed so particularly on that 
sex in consequence of this system—he was 
sure he had said quite sufficient to convince 
the House that ten hours’ labour was more 
than enough for young females. The 
evidence of the medical men who had been 
examined against this Bill was very un- 
satisfactory. The replies were, generally 
speaking, of the most evasive character, or 
else betrayed gross ignorance of the facts. 
The noble Lord also quoted the opinions of 
Dr. Blundell, and many of the most emi- 
nent medical men in London, who repro- 
bated the present system as productive of 
the most alarming consequences. The 
manufacturers who were now asking for a 
commission to take evidence, had already 
had full opportunities of presenting their 
evidence. They had what in reality was 
—though not legally dignified with the 
name—a Commission. A committee of the 
master-manufacturers had engaged several 
medical men to visit all the factories, 
and report on the state of the children, and 
their evidence was afterwards taken before 
the Committee of the House of Lords. Of 
the carefulness of their examination, and 
the value of their testimony, some judg. 
ment might be formed from the following 
statement of one of these medical men. In 
reply to a question of the number of 
patients he had examined, and the time 
such examination occupied, he answered 
1,170, and in nine hours. Several operatives 
who were suffering under the effects of dis- 
tortion, and various complaints, were subse- 
quently examined before the Lords’ Com. 
mittee, and they proved that they were sent 
out of the way from the factories to which 
they belonged when the medical commis- 
sioners came there to institute their exami- 
nation. In consequence of such imperfect 
visitation, however, reports were made. The 
supporters of the Bill made out their case 
before the committee—the masters their’s— 
and a rejoinder followed. He could not, 
therefore, conceive the necessity of a 
commission to inquire into further. evi- 
dence. In the evidence which had been 
given they had not acted fairly, for it 
turned out that in many cases which 
the examining physicians had returned as 
healthy, the poor children were labouring 
under distortion and various other afflic- 
tions. Two gentlemen connected. with the 
manufacturing districts had lately published 
pamphlets on this subject. He had- read 
their books with great attention; one of 
them was addressed to himself; but, it was 
very imperfect. It was singular, that, from 
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the beginning to the end of the pamphlet, 
Mr. Kirkman Finlay, the author, made no 
allusion to the evidence in 1832. He could 
not conceive how Mr. Finlay could be in- 
duced to set that evidence aside, unless it 
was, that he found it too much. He stated 
that the cotton system had proved to be 
healthy, and that twelve hours’ labour had 
not been found too much. If there had 
been any thing weak in the evidence, Mr. 
Kirkman Finlay would have been able to 
refute it; but he said, that he never read 
it till he read the statement in Mr. Sadler’s 
book. The whole case rested upon the 
medical statements. The noble Lord next 
adverted to the evidence of a person named 
Browne, as we understood, who, on being 
examined, stated, that he had been a con- 
siderable time employed in factories, and 
had never known any cruelty practised 
towards children employed in them. On 
being pressed, however, he admitted that 
he had a child employed in a factory with 
himself. The examination then proceeded 
as follows : —“ Did you ever behave cruelly 
to that child ?>—I never did. Did you never 
correct her Yes; I think I corrected her 
once. Now, answer, Sir, did you not strike 
her down, and break her arm?—I did 
strike her once, and she fell ; her arm came 
under, and it was broken. Why did you 
strike her?——Because she did not do as I 
wished her.” Here, then, was a reason 
why a child was to be struck down and have 
her arm broken, merely because she did not 
do something that her father wished her to 
do. And this, too, was the admission of a 
= who deposed that he had never 

own cruelty practised towards children 
in factories. He would not detain the 
House by going further into detail, but 
would stand upon the evidence, and main- 
tain that it was quite sufficient to enable 
Gentlemen to make up their minds upon 
the subject, and induce them to resist the 
appointment of the proposed Commission ; 
or, if they did not do this, they would be 
bound to reject the Bill altogether. In the 
observations which he had felt it his duty 
to make upon this occasion, he had been 
careful to avoid touching upon the Factory 
Bill itself ; and he was the more guarded 
on that point, because he felt satisfied that 
the evidence of the medical men was more 
than sufficient in support of his argument ; 
or, if any thing further was wanting, it 
might be supplied by a reference to the 
numerous petitions presented on the sub- 
ject. It should be considered, too, that 


the persons who had given that evidence, 
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had no motive~-could have no motive 
beyond the influence of their feelings as 
humane and Christian men, who felt 
for the unjust sufferings of their fellow 
creatures. He was sure, that the appoint- 
ment of the proposed Commission would 
lead to no useful object, and that, on the 
other hand, it was calculated to produce 
considerable evil. He hoped, in what he 
said, he had abstained from hurting the 
feelings of, or giving pain to, any person 
either in or out of doors. He had, un- 
doubtedly, his own opinions upon the Fac- 
tory Bill and its effects, and he would ven- 
ture an opinion that, under the operation 
even of the best of its clauses, there would 
be a great deal of suffering ; but into this 
part of the subject he would not then enter. 
He would, upon the grounds he had already 
stated, implore the House, unless they 
thought the whole of the medical evidence 
unworthy of belief, and, unless they wished 
to impose additional labour upon the poor 
little children employed in those establish- 
ments, to resist the appointment of this 
Commission. The country felt deeply on 
the subject ; mankind, he might say, felt it 
deeply ; for whoever read the American 
newspapers would see that the feelings 
upon the subject had travelled across the 
Atlantic. He was sure that every hon. 
Member who considered the subject for 
a@ moment, must be of opinion, that ten 
hours a-day was a sufficient period during 
which children should labour in a factory, 
and that those most interested in the matter 
would, at length, be obliged to assent to it, 
as a relief to their own wounded consciences. 

Mr. Horatio Ross said, he thought it 
necessary to direct the attention of the 
House to one particular point, which was, 
that when the question was before a Com- 
mittee, it was arranged that Mr. Sadler 
should make out a case for the men on the 
one hand, and that the masters were to be 
heard in reply. But, owing to the great 
mass of evidence brought forward, and the 
delays which unavoidably took place, Par. 
liament was prorogued before the time for 
hearing the masters had arrived. He, 
among other members of the Committee, 
had left town, under the impression that no 
Report would be made; but by the ma- 
nagement of the Chairman, that mass of 
evidence had been printed, which had had 
a very painful effect, and which he con- 
sidered to be exaggerated in the highest 
degree. He considered it highly necessary, 
before the House should legislate on the 
subject, that they should hear the evidence, 
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not only oh the part of the children, but on 
the part of the masters. The owners of 
factories’ ought: to have an opportunity of 
rebutting the charges which had been 
made against them ; and he was convinced 
that in that case, at least in the county 
with which he was connected, they would 
be enabled to do away with much of the un- 
favourable impression which had been made 
against them. He was himself an advocate 
for the regulation of the hours of labour, on 
principles favourable to the children them- 
selves ; he was Member for a large manu- 
facturing district ; he had better opportu- 
nities than many Members of making him- 
self master of the details of the subject ; 
and he was prepared to go a great length 
for the comfort of children employed in 
the factories ; but he thought it adviseable 
to leave the regulation of the hours of 
labour to the masters themselves, who were 
anxious that they should all be placed on a 
similar footing in that respect. At present, 
those who shortened the time of labour in 
their factories were subjected to a great 
disadvantage when placed in competition 
with those who employed the children for 
twelve or thirteen hours. He was disposed, 
after consulting with practical men, to sup- 
port the hon. member for Lancashire, on 
the ground, that the labours of the Com- 
mittee of which he had been a member 
were nét completed. He considered it but 
a measure of justice that they should hear 
both sides. 

Mr. Gisbrone said, that before he adverted 
to the immediate question under considera- 
tion, he begged to call attention to a let- 
ter which had been written on the 16th of 
last month relative to this subject, by Mr. 
Blake, and which letter was addressed to 
Lord Molyneux. The writer of that letter 
contended, that the reduction of the hours 
of labour would be highly injurious to the 
working classes, and that the party-coloured 
evidence taken before Mr. Sadler’s Com- 
mittee was either exaggerated or false ; and 
all that the masters wanted was fair dealing 
and full inquiry. Mr. Blake described him- 
self as being connected with a factory in 
which no less than 1,700 persons were em- 
ployed, and that if the Ten Hours’ Bill 
were carried, they must shut up their doors. 
Having adverted to this as a preliminary 
matter he would confine himself strictly to 
thé subject under discussion. He asked the 
House if they thought that they had ob- 
tained such full information upon the hours 
of labour as to set to at once and legislate 


upon it? That was the question to “ 
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decided. He was rather afraid that the 
House was not aware of the manner in 
which this question had been agitated. 
Those persons who opposed the Ten Hours’ 
Bill had been grossly abused and ‘calumni- 
ated, as he himself had been by Mr. Oastler, 
at a public meeting in Leek who was, 
verily the Peter the Hermit who had 
preached up this crusade against the fac. 
tories. On a former discussion in ‘that 
House; he had appealed to hon. Members 
to suspend their judgment until they heard 
the evidence on both sides; he had done 
nothing more; and that simple éxpression of 
his opinion had called forth the grossest 
abuse of him from Mr. Oastler. He (Mr. 
Gisborne) had no interest whatever in any 
cotton factory—and it would not be too 
much for him to ask the House to make 
themselves more fully acquainted with the 
subject before they proceeded to legislate 
upon it. In 1825, the Committee of Sir 
John Hobhouse never listened to the re- 
striction of juvenile labour to ten hours in 
the day ; and what, he should like to know, 
had since occurred to render such a restric- 
tion a matter of necessity ? Did Gentlemen 
think it right to legislate during every yeat 
between the operatives and the masters ? 
Did they think that no imminent danger 
would arise from their so doing, to the 
manufacturing and other interests of the 
country? Mr. Sadler entreated the 
Committee, that they should hear his 
case first; and, on his pledging him- 
self to hear evidence on the part of the 
masters afterwards, the Committee grant 
ed him his request, but that pledge 
was entirely falsified ; and yet the noble 
Lord thought they had sufficient -evi- 
dence to legislate at once upon so im- 
portant a question. He wished to remove 
from the minds of that House and the 
country the impressions which prevailed 
relative to the general cruelty which was 
said to be practised in factories upon child- 
ren. The noble Lord (Lord Ashley) threw 
overboard the evidence of the operatives, 
and he (Mr. Gisborne) would, in return, 
throw overboard the evidence taken before 
the Committee to which the noble Lord 
had so frequently alluded. Since the year 
1819 the system pursued at the mills had 
been entirely altered and improved ; 
were now airy and commodious; an 

the dust, which was formerly so injuriou’ 
to the operatives and the children, had 
been all but entirely remedied by the in- 
troduction of improved machinery. The 
members of Mr. Sadler’s Committee sepa 
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rated with the understanding that none of 
the medical evidence would be published 
until the evidence for the masters had been 
heard; but this was unheeded, and Mr. 
Sadler obtained his object by publishing 
this ex-parte evidence. _ No cross-examina- 
tion of the medical gentlemen was permit- 
ted ; a certain string of questions had been 
drawn up, which no doubt might furnish 
valuable information for treatises upon 
medicine; but the questions so put, and the 
answers to them, did not bear at all upon 
the subject in discussion. Sir Anthony 
Carlisle was a very eminent man, and so 
was Dr. Brodie; but. on referring to their 
evidence he found only ingenious theory in 
the former, and in the latter the House 
could see, on referring to the evidence, 
nothing at all to the subject. The ques- 
tions put to him occupied 131 lines, while 
his answers were confined to seventy-one 
lines; and so it was with the other medi- 
cal gentlemen. He would not read the 
treatises of these gentlemen, but the House 
could not fail to see that in many cases 
their answers to the questions put by the 
Committee were—“ Yes,” “ No,” “ I think 
so,” Most certainly,” “I should consi- 
der so.” This was a fair sample of their 
evidence, and yet on such slender grounds 
they were called upon to unhinge the regu- 
lations which subsisted between the labour- 
ers and their employers. In the evidence 
of Mr. Guthrie, again, the longest answer 
that gentleman gave consisted of seven 
words; and he for one could place no 
reliance on the medical evidence. The hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Kircudbright 
said, he was ready to proceed without any 
further evidence. The fact was, that they 
were here legislating between too much 
work and too little to eat, and that was 
the praetical part to be considered. Were 
the children to work as they now did and 
get a sufficiency of food, or work less and 
have only an insufficiency?” Mr. Sadler 
had prepounded certain theories in medi- 
cine, and simply called the medical gentle- 
men to prove them, The necessity for the 
Ten Hours’ Bill had not been made out, and 
on these grounds he could not coincide with 
the views of the noble Lord (Lord Ashley). 
With respect to evidence given as to the 
employment of children in the Welsh fac- 
tories, it was exaggerated, incredible, and 
false upon the face of it. No one could 


credit that evidence which went to show 
that children in Wales worked for twenty- 
four successive hours, and, then rested for 
the next twenty-four. 


The hon. Member 
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quoted at-considerable length the evidence 
of a medical. gentleman, of the name of 
Lutener, to prove that the whole: states 
ments were incorrect, and appealed to the 
right hon. member for Montgomeryshire, to 
correct him if he were in error. The same 
observations would apply to the evidence 
given as to the employment of children in 
Dundee ; and, if the statements made had 
any foundation in truth, Dundee should 
be especially included in the Irish Coercive 
Bill. That evidence was a tissue of gross 
improbuabilities. If he were allowed he 
should be able to show, that the statements 
made with respect to the cotton factories 
were unfounded misrepresentations, for he 
had an extensive knowledge of these facto- 
ries, and he could, without the fear of eon. 
tradiction, assert, that the children em- 
ployed in them were as healthy and as 
happy as any children of the same class in 
the country. It was a well-known fact, 
that, connected with the cotton factories, 
there were benefit societies, and that the 
contributions of the members were greater, 
and the amount they received in cases’ of 
illness or necessary absence from work 
larger, than those of almost any other 
similar institution. This, then, was a 
proof that the persons employed in the 
cotton factories were not in so bad a cone 
dition as had been described, and, if the 
opportunity were afforded, he was fully 
persuaded, that the abstract medical opinion 
on which the case rested would be easily 
disproved. Before they proceeded to legis- 
late upon the subject they were surely 
bound to have proper statistical information, 
and it was on the simple fact that they had 
no such information upon which he rested 
the vote that he meant to give in support 
of the Motion of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Wynn had no expectation that such 
a debate as the present would have been 
got up, for, had he been aware that it was 
intended to enter upon a full discussion 
of the question, he should have been pre- 
pared with more accurate information on 
the subject than he then possessed. He 
was willing to admit that much stress had 
necessarily been laid upon medical opinions 
but, as a paper had been placed in his 
hands contradicting in some respects the 
evidence which had been adduced before 
the Committee of last year relative to the 
overworking of children in factories, he 
should not be doing justice to the indi- 
viduals from whom it proceeded if he did 
not state its contents to the House. He 
would read it just as it had- been placed 
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in his hands. The right hon. Member 
accordingly read the following state- 
ment : 


Names of Jurors before whom the following 
depositions were taken :—Thomas Williams, 
rm Williams, John Jones, Evan Owen, 
George Pryse, Evan Thomas, John Jarman, 
William Bostock, James Morris, Joseph 
Davies, William Jones, Charles Nichols. 

Montgomeryshire, to wit.—Informations of 
witnesses taken and acknowledged at New- 
town, in the said county, on Tuesday, the 20th 
day of November, 1832, before Edward Johnes 
M. D., one of his Majesty’s coroners for the 
said county, and’a Jury there empanelled, to 
inquire into the death of Jane Jones. 

Edward Jones, father of the deceased, says 
the deceased Jane Jones was upwards of eight 
years old, and was employed in the manu- 
factory of Edward Williams. The time she 
was daily employed was from twelve to thirteen 
hours, including meal times, which were half 
an hour for breakfast, an hour for dinner, and 
half an hour for tea. Has known children 
kept at work longer than the above time, when 
there was a great press of work. They have 
been kept as much as seventeen hours formerly, 
but deponent believes that any time now be- 
yond twelve or thirteen hours is entirely 
voluntary on the part of the children and their 
parents. His deceased child was brought home 
from the manufactory on Friday morning 
last, dreadfully burned—she died on Sunday 
morning. 

‘John Jones is employed in Mr. Edward 
Williams’s manufactory. Was there last Friday 
morning between eight and nine o’clock; the 
child, Jane Jones, was warming herself at the 
fire, the deponent being at his work, with his 
back turned towards her. Another child cried 
out that her clothes had taken fire. Deponent 
immediately ran to her assistance, and endea- 
voured to extinguish the flames ; but before he 
accomplished this the child was severely 
burned. He was assisted by other persons in 
the manufactory ; deponent is a stout healthy 
young man, and has been a manufacturer from 
his childhood. 

Evan Thomas.—Was employed in the 
manufactory at the time Jane Jones’s clothes 
took fire; has heard John Jones’s evidence, 
and believes it to be a correct account of the 
accident ; deponent assisted in taking the child 
home. : 

John Marpole, surgeon.—Was called in on 
Friday morning last to attend the deceased ; 
she was severely burned ; he attended her from 
that time to the time of her death which took 
place on Sunday morning, and which he has 
no doubt was occasioned by the burns. 

William Lutener, surgeon.—Has lived in 
Newtown for the last ten years, and is of course 
well acquainted with the town. Has been in- 
formed, and believes, that children were form- 
erly kept at their work in some of the manu- 
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three hours allowed for meals and relaxation. 
He more particularly alludes to the manufac- 
tory at Milford ; has frequently had such in- 
formation fron: the children employed in the 
said manufactory, as they were going to and 
from their work ; the health of the said children 
appeared to be good. He believes such extra- 
ordinary labour was perfectly voluntary. Gave 
evidence to the above effect before a Committee 
of the House of Commons. 

The children from Mr. Edward Williams’s 
manufactory, to the amount of seventeen, were 
at this period of the inquiry brought into the 
room, and they all appeared to be in perfect 
health. 

Charles Nichols, one of the Jury, says that 
some years ago the children were kept longer 
to their labour than they are now; believes 
that at present their working hours do not 
exceed thirteen including meal time. 

Richard Newell Davies.—Is a manufacturer 
and has been so about eighteen or twenty 
years. There are two sets of children employed 
those who are employed through the day being 
relieved by those who are employed through 
the night. Those employed in the day are 
very seldom employed in the night, and never 
but through their own choice and regulation 
amongst themselves. Employs at present 
about fifteen children. 

Thomas Sayer is a manufacturer, and has 
kept engines about two years and a half. Em« 

loys from twenty to twenty-four children. 
re Tule of his manufactory is to work ten 
hours exclusive of meal-times amounting to 
about two hours; there is a set of children for 
the night to relieve those who work through 
the day. The day children sometimes continue 
their work through the night, but it is entirely 
matter of choice, and for the sake of extra 
wages. Had never heard of children being 
kept at work for thirty-six hours till within these 
two or three last days, and believes, according 
to his experience, the thing to be impossible. 
The children deponent employs are, generally 
speaking, very healthy. Those employed by 
him during the night are some of the stoutest, 
not under twelve years of age, and from that 
to sixteen ; and they have extra wages, 

George Green.—Is a manufacturer, and has 
been so engaged for thirty years ; has employed 
during the last four or five years twenty-four 
or twenty five children. Formerly he employed 
more. He has always employed two sets of 
children, one for day, and one for night work. 
The day set never continue their work through 
the night, except by choice. They do so 
sometimes for the sake of extra wages, and 
having the following day to themselves. The 
deponent employs younger children through 
the night than last witness, but they are never 
left without a man to look afterthem, From 
his own experience, should think it impossible 
to keep children at work thirty-six hours; has 
known them occasionally work for twenty-four 
successive hours, but this has been entirely 
their own choice. 
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David Davies.—Has been a manufacturer 
about twenty-five years. Employs now about 
twelve or fourteen children. He formerly kept 
more. When the tradeis brisk he keeps two sets, 
one for night, and the other forday work. At 
ordinary times, having no occasion for night 
work, only one set is kept. Thirteen hours is 
the usual time of day work, including from 
two to three hours for meals. Had never heard 
of children being kept thirty-six hours at work 
till these last few days, and from his own ex- 
perience believes it to be impossible. 

Edward Williams.—Has been in the manu- 
facturing trade thirty years; never heard of 
children being kept at work thirty-six hours, 
and is certain from his own experience it is 
impossible. Has heard the statement of the 
four last witnesses, and believes it to be 
correct. 

Jeremiah Williams, Jeremiah Steele, and 
Solomon Jones are manufacturers, and carry 
on work at the Milford manufactory; never 
heard, till within the last few days, of children 
being kept at work, either there or anywhere 
else, thirty-six hours, and are certain it is im- 
possible. Have heard the evidence of the 
five last witnesses, and are satisfied it is 
correct, 

William Davies.—Has been a manufacturer 
many ‘years, and has been in the habit of em- 
ploying children. Had never heard, till within 
these last few days, of children being employed 
thirty-six successive hours, and thinks it is 
impossible. Has heard the evidence of the 
last seven witnesses and believes it to be 
correct, 

Mary Davies.—Has a child employed in 
Mr, Green’s manufactory; her usual time of 
working is thirteen hours, including meal-time. 
Has occasionally known her work sixteen 
hours, including meal-times ; but this has been 
very seldom, and only at busy times. She 
has also. been sometimes without work at all, 
but has at such times always received her 
wages. Mr. Green is a good master. The 
child has very good health. 


Such was the statement shortly of men 
whom he knew to be most respectable. It 
had been sent to him by the Coroner for 
the county who was a medical practitioner 
of the highest reputation. But, dismiss- 
ing the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee of last year altogether from his mind, 
he still was of opinion that the House had 
grounds in abundance upon which to 
legisiate. By the medical evidence given 
before the Committee of the Lords in a 
former Session it was manifest that more 
labour was required of children employed in 
factories than their constitutions could bear, 
and, such being the case, he did not conceive 
any rational man could doubt the propriety 
of limiting the hours of their work, and 
taking steps to prevent their parents from 
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selling, as it was well known they did, 
not from any desire to injure their offspring 
but rather from their necessities, the labour’ 
of their children. No one could defend a 
system by which children were worked 
beyond their strength, and it was important 
also to know that by a statement on the 
subject made at the end of the last Session 
the mortality occasioned by the practice 
amounted in some places to as much as 
twelve per cent. Without going further 
into detail he thought a complete case for 
passing the Bill of the noble Lord had 
been made out; but he was at the same 
time ready to admit that they would not 
be doing justice to the masters if they did 
not afford them an opportunity which they 
sought of vindicating themselves from the 
heavy charge of inhumanity under which 
they laboured. If the Motion of the hon. 
member for Lancashire were agreed to, a 
return might be had within such a time as 
would enable the House to pass the noble 
Lord’s Bill during the present Session ; 
and it was with that view, and upon that 
understanding only, that he should vote 
for the issuing of the proposed Commission 
of Inquiry. He was as unwilling as the 
noble Lord, or any other hon. Member, to 
retard the progress of the measure ; but he 
could not, at the same time, help thinking 
that no inconvenience would arise from 
the inquiry. 

Mr. Lennard, recollecting that the re- 
sult of the Committee which was appoint- . 
ed last year was, to prevent the Bill from 
being carried through in the course of the 
Session, would not consent to a similar 
proposition at the present time. He 
could see no object to be gained by the 
delay. He could understand why hon. 
Gentlemen connected with the manufac- 
turing districts should wish to give the 
master-manufacturers an opportunity of 
explaining their conduct. But with that 
the House had nothing todo. Their duty 
was to consider, whether there were suffi- 
cient grounds to warrant them in legislat- 
ing on the subject. He contended that 
there was abundant evidence for that 
purpose; and, further, he agreed with the 
right hon. member for Montgomeryshire, 
that if there were not a tittle of evidence, 
the enactments of the Bill were on the 
face of them such as every body must 
agree to. For what were they? That no 
person under age should be worked 
harder than the slaves in our colonies. 
He said harder, for by Act of Parliament 
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the slaves in our colonies were not to be 
worked for more than nine hours in the 
day, and (besides the Sabbath) were to 
have one day of rest in the week, while 
even by this Bill of Amelioration, the fac- 
tory children were to be worked ten hours 
in the day, and were not to have any day 
of rest. But the proposition of the noble 
Lord was so reasonable, that it would be 
a waste of time to advert further to the 
evidence, and he therefore only begged of 
the House to bear in mind that Mr. Sadler 
had not sought the Committee, but that, 
protesting against it as unnecessary, it was 
forced upon him. One great point to 
which this question had reference, was the 
great depreciation in the morals and 
manners of the people caused by the pre- 
sent system. It should not be considered 
merely on the ground of the welfare of the 
children themselves, but on that of the 
future welfare of the country generally. 
Could any thing be more frightful and 
abhorrent than the picture of moral de- 
basement and profligacy which persons so 
employed presented? It was impossible by 
such a system to afford them education of 
any kind, and their bodies were so ex- 
hausted by fatigue as to render them 
unable to sit in church during divine 
service on Sundays. If, then, the Legis- 
lature felt it necessary to interpose on 
behalf of the slave, surely it was not too 
much to expect that House to interfere 
on behalf of a helpless child who was 
placed in a still worse situation. The 
object of the Poor Laws was to protect 
children as well as persons who were 
destitute, and if the Poor Laws had been 
properly administered, there would be no 
occasion for burthening children in this 
way beyond their power of endurance. 
Had the children in agricultural districts 
been treated as those connected with ma- 
nufacturing places were, the Magistrates 
would be blamed, and an outcry would be 
raised which would not easily be stifled. 
He should resist this or any other Motion 
which might cause any delay in the pro- 
gress of the noble Lord’s Bill. 

Lord Morpeth said, the question divided 
itself into two heads—first, the claim for 
the inquiry made by the manufacturers ; 
and next, supposing that claim to be 
admitted, whether the general case should 
outride the particular one. What were 
the facts of the case ? The Committee was 
forced on Mr. Sadler much against his 
will; he consented to it only because he 
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could not hinder it. The evidence taken 
before this Committee was all on one side 
and to support one view ; but there was a 
distinct understanding and agreement that 
the other side of the case should after- 
wards be fully and fairly investigated. 
The evidence closed with the close of the 
Session, and Members had left London 
before its publication. Now, he doubted 
whether in strict fairness this should have 
been, tending as it did to raise unfair 
prejudices against individuals; yet, on the 
whole, he could not regret it, inasmuch 
as he was sure its publication would have 
a righteous and benevolent result. Hehad 
no hesitation in believing that if the in- 
quiry had been further carried on, as many 
sleek, straight, and chubby children would 
have been brought forward as there had 
been deformed and emaciated ones. He 
must say, he very much doubted the ac- 
counts of deformed bodies and debased 
minds created by this system, and thought 
the odium of great and continued cruelty 
which had been attached to it was the re- 
presentation of the exception and not of 
the rule; that what had been advanced 
was not an accurate representation of the 
ordinary economy of a mill, nor the true 
picture of the feelings and conduct of a 
British manufacturer. He felt, that the 
manufacturers ought to be allowed an op- 
portunity of showing, that inhumanity 
formed no part of the economy of a British 
factory, and that the statements which 
had been made upon the subject were not 
the fact, This vindication of the masters 
was, however, perfectly distinct from the 
Bill of his noble friend, which rested upon 
premises that were undeniable, and beyond 
the reach of cavil or doubt; and if it was, 
therefore, not to be denied that undue 
hardship and suffering were inflicted npon 
children, it must be admitted, that Parlia- 
ment was imperiously required to enact 
some substantial and efficient measure for 
their relief. He had himself been pre- 
pared to take upon him the responsibility 
of introducing a similar Bill, and, that 
being the case, he hoped his noble friend 
would not consent to delay the progress of 
his measure an instant. The matter was 
not now in his own hands, but he should 
act just as if it were, and vote against the 
Motion for a Commission, 

Mr. George W. Wood said, he. was 
extremely unwell, and would gladly have 
refrained from taking any part in the 
debate, but his sense of duty compelled 
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him to do so, He was bound to advocate | 
most strongly the necessity of instituting | 
a fresh inquiry, and he must contend that | 
the noble Lord (Ashley) had founded his | 
proposition on a contemplation only of the | 
evidence on one side. That noble Lord | 
had also, in his speech on the present oc- 
casion, laid great stress on the evidence 
adduced before the House of Lords in 
1815, forgetting that, since that period, 
such immense changes had taken place in 
the character and management of factory 
labour, as rendered that evidence no 
evidence at all. He was surprised to 
hear from the noble Lord the argument 
that the manufacturers ought to be indif- 
ferent to the preservation of their charac- 
ters every where else but in their own dis- 
tricts. ‘The manufacturers only asked the 
House to complete that investigation 
which it last year determined to enter 
upon. It seemed to him rather singular 
that the noble Lord (Ashley), in quoting 
and commenting upon the medical 
evidence which applied to the question, 
should have selected those portions only 
which favoured his own view of the case, 
while he threw overboard all that was of 
an opposite character. He wished the noble 
Lord had referred to the evidence of Dr. 
Holdson, who was much respected at 
Manchester, but whose opinions were 
somewhat at variance with those of many 
of the medical men who were examined 
last year. The noble Lord proposed, upon 
what he must call partial and inconclusive 
evidence, a measure, which, as it stood, 
would reduce by one-sixth the whole of 
the productive industry of the country. 
Was it too much, then, for those who not 
only were deeply interested in the subject 
themselves, whose character was involved, 
and whose property was at stake, and who 
naturally wished to promote the welfare 
of their own workmen and people in their 
own neighbourhood, to ask the House to 
see how the facts really stood, and whether 
the regulations which were proposed would 
accomplish the objects in view before 
those regulations received the force of law ? 
Would the noble Lord yenture to say, 
that he had ascertained, on his own author- 
ity, that such would be the case? Was 
it not just possible that there might be pe- 
culiar circumstances in different manufac- 
tures, or even in the same manufacture in 
different parts of the empire, which would 
require different enactments? He was an- 
xious to protect the children in factories, 
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but, in doing that, let them take care not 
to ruin those manufactures on which these 
children depended for bread. The hon. 
Member concluded by saying, that he 
thought the inquiry should be granted, in 
justice not only to the manufacturers, but 
also to the working classes themselves. 
Mr. Robinson was of opinion that the 
House was in a condition to legislate at 
once on this important subject, not only 
on the evidence taken last year, but on the 
evidence taken on previous occasions. He 
was not of opinion the evidence produced 
had shown that the manufacturers were 
heartless or unmindful of the health and 
comfort of their labourers; but the testi- 
mony of medical men had convinced him 
that working for twelve hours a-day was 
ruinous to the health of the children. 
And as he saw no limitation on the time 
of employing them, unless the Legislature 
imposed it, he was willing at once to legis- 
late on the subject. He doubted if a 
limitation of the labour of children would 
have the effect upon the Poor Laws which 
was anticipated by hon. Members who had 
spoken; for working people, when asked 
for what reason they allowed their chil- 
dren to work for so many hours, uniformly 
answered, that nothing but distress forced 
them to commit such cruelty; and when 
further questioned, they admitted that 
much of the produce of their labour was 
spentin medicinesand medical attendance. 
It was but fair, therefore, to suppose that 
the noble Lord’s Bill, in as far as it would 
have the effect of improving the health of 
the children, would enable them to work 
more regularly, and in as far as consi- 
derable expense would be saved from the 
same cause, would not have the effect of 
increasing the Poor-rates to the extent 
anticipated by the hon. Members who had 
spoken for the Motion. He was at a loss 
to know from what source the hon, mem- 
ber for Lancashire had derived the calcu- 
lation which went to show that the adop- 
tion of the noble Lord’s Bill would diminish 
the productive power of the country by one 
sixth. He supposed that the hon. Mem- 
ber must have meant the produce of infant 
labour. He was inclined to go fully as 
far as the Bill of the noble Lord went; and 
if the manufacturing and trading supe- 
riority of this country over foreign coun- 
tries was only to be maintained by a con- 
tinuance of the present system, he would 
be ready to sacrifice that superiority. He 
a however, that the trade could be 
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maintained by such a system. If there 
were no other way of maintaining the mer- 
cantile superiority of this country than by 
pressing as at present on the labour of 
children, their condition would get worse 
and worse, and the difficulties of the 
manufacturer would daily increase. He 
thought, therefore, that in justice to the 
people, as wellas in policy and morality, 
the House was bound to adopt the propo- 
sition of the noble Lord. He hoped, at 
all events, if the House considered further 
evidence necessary before proceeding to 
legislate upon the subject, that they would 
re-appoint a Committee of Inquiry rather 
than the Commission moved for by the 
hon. Member. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the only ques- 
tion was, whether the House was in a 
condition to legislate ; and when he looked 
to the quantity and variety of the evidence 
which was before them, he could not 
doubt that the House possessed sufficient 
information. He thought that they had 
complete evidence to prove what was ne- 
cessary to do in this matter; and after all 
the arguments which he had heard on both 
sides of the question, he had come to the 
conclusion that the hon. Member’s Motion 
was not only unnecessary, but, from the 
delay it would occasion, decidedly inju- 
rious. If the evidence of the medical gen- 
tlemen, and the evidence taken before the 
Committee of last year, and on previous 
occasions, gave a true view of the state of 
the children in the manufacturing districts, 
what would the effect of the delay be? A 
renewal and continuance of the same 
miseries to an indefinite period till those 
Commissioners chose to give in their Re- 
port. But what valid evidence could be 
obtained in the face of the fact stated by 
Dr. Bailey and the other medical men who 
were examined, that no infant could 
labour for twelve hours in a manufactory 
without injury to health? And why take 
evidence by means of Commissioners ? 
He did not know what confidence the 
House might place in evidence taken by 
Commissioners, but he could say, that he 
would place none. He knew that Sir 
John Hobhouse had wished to go further 
in his Bill than he had gone, and that it 
was only from a wish to have the co-opera- 
tion of the manufacturers, in order to en- 
sure a certain quantum of good, rather than 
have none, that he did not carry the prin- 
ciples of his measure further. He must 
protest against the Motion. 
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Mr. Mark Phillips contended that it 
was but just to the manufacturers to in- 
stitute a counter-inquiry, in order that 
the real state of the children employed 
in the cotton trade might be ascertained. 
If the contemplated Bill were ever adopted, 
he hoped it would be accompanied by 
other measures, to protect the interests of 
the owners of machinery, in the present 
depressed state of the cotton trade. It 
was well known that the cotton-trade was 
in such a state that the profits were nearly 
annihilated; and if the noble Lord’s Bill 
passed, he was sure that they would soon 
hear of that state of things which the hon. 
member for Birmingham had described. 
When he heard the manufacturers called 
murderers, and charged with infanticide— 
when their factories were termed bastiles, 
and when there was a system of agitation 
and excitement on this subject out of the 
House, great care should be taken to legis- 
late with calmness. He did not ask 
inquiry for the sake of delay, but because 
he thought it right in that House to be 
quite sure of their ground before passing 
an onerous, and he was afraid a ruinous, 
enactment. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson gave all credit to 
Mr. Sadler for the humanity of his motives, 
but that gentleman had seen only one side 
of the question. He advocated inquiry, 
for the sake of the children themselves. 
He would divide the Commission into 
three branches, in order that the delay 
might be as little as possible, and the mea- 
sure, after due consideration, might be 
passed in the present Session. 

Mr. Hardy, as a Representative of a 
borough dependent upon factories, said, 
that the Motion for a Commission, if 
agreed to, would prevent legislation this 
year, and excite, and properly, the great- 
est dissatisfaction in the great body of the 
country. There had been an open Com- 
mittee, and a full case had been made out 
for legislation. The system was monstrous, 
and even at that midnight hour there were 
many hapless children suffering from the 
effects of the present system. If a Com- 
mission were granted, its inquiries must be 
partial, or they must extend to a great 
period of time. He admitted readily that 
there were many factories in which not 
only no cruelty was practised, but every 
attention was paid to the comfort and 
welfare of children; but he contended 
that, upon theother hand, it was established 
beyond the reach of contradiction that 
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there were also a great many factories in 
which children were worked to the prejudice 
of their health, and even of their lives. 
Why should not the House apply the same 
rule to the factories as to Ireland? When 
the Coercive Bill was moved, it was not 
pretended that the whole of Ireland was a 
scene of outrage, of bloodshed, and of 
murder ; and yet, upon the statement of 
the Minister, of facts taken to be notorious, 
the Bill received the sanction of the great 
majority ofthe House. So now it was not 
pretended that every factory was the scene 
of cruelty or of premature disease and 
death; but the Ten Hours’ Bill was called 
for, because it had been proved in a great 
mass of evidence that, in a large number of 
factories a system did exist which tended 
to injure the health and to destroy the life 
of the children employed. But they were 
told of the immense value of the factories, 
and that the manufacturers would be 
ruined if interfered with. He thought it 
ill founded ; but, if it were well founded, 
he would apply to it the spirit of a remark 
he had heard fall from the late Mr. Wynd- 
ham. That statesman had exclaimed, 
“Let our commerce be sacrificed rather 
than the Constitution.” He would say, 
let the manufacturers perish, rather than 
justice and humanity. 
Mr. Spring Rice said, he had to apolo- 
gise for the absence of his noble friend 
(Lord Althorp) and his right hon. friend 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
They had both been anxious to attend in 
their places, but were compelled by indis- 
position to be absent. He had been de- 
puted by his noble friend to learn, as well 
as he was able, the prevailing opinion of 
the House as to the course that was de- 
sirable to be pursued. Undoubtedly, his 
noble friend was not without an opinion 
of his own; but the Government were 
anxious, upon so important a matter, to 
hear the opinions and the arguments of 
those hon. Members who were largely 
engaged in manufactures, and, conse- 
‘quently, intimately acquainted with the 
subject. He had listened most attentively 
to the whole of the debate; and he was 
bound to declare that, in his opinion, the 
weight of argument was decidedly in 
favour of the issuing of a Commission. 
And he tock upon himself to say, the best 
and the readiest way to attain the truth 
was by the means of a Commission. If 
the proposition had been for reviving the 
Committee of last year he should have 
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received it with jealousy, for he was con- 
vinced that delay would have been in- 
evitable and the conclusion unsatisfactory. 
Ifthe Commission proposed were appoint - 
ed, it would be the duty of Government 
to select proper persons as Commissioners, 
to appoint the places to which they should 
go, and to point out the subjects upon 
which they should collect evidence. At 
the present moment he contended the 
House was not in a condition to deal with 
the question, whether with reference to 
doing justice to the manufacturers, to the 
children, or to the public. What had 
already been done was a proof of the 
necessity of a Commission. The subject 
upon which they were called upon to 
legislate was not merely one involving 
money, but involving also a great amount 
of labour, which was the means of pro- 
moting human happiness and national 
prosperity. What had the previous House 
of Commons done with respect to the 
subject? Why, feeling its vast import- 
ance, it had determined to acquire inform- 
ation, and a Committee had consequently 
been appointed. Now, before that Com- 
mittee, the case of one party only had been 
heard. Surely they were not prepared to 
legislate upon a case which had been only 
half argued, and half inquired into? But 
it was said the Commission would not help 
them, because, in order for it to acquire 
full information, it must be in existence a 
long while. Why, if more than one Com- 
mission was necessary, let there be more. 
In such a case, when the manufactures of 
the country were at stake, expense could 
be of no consideration. But some hon. 
Members seemed to think that the Go- 
vernment had particular feelings in the 
matter, and that the Commission might 
be prejudiced. What interest could the 
Government have but that of the country ? 
Again, if a Commission were appointed, 
and the advocates of the noble Lord’s Bill 
found that the inquiry proceeded tardily 
or unfairly, they might at once move the 
second reading of their measure. In the 
Bill of the noble Lord there were many 
points which required consideration. For 
instance, was it to be said that the woollen. 
factories of Gloucestershire were to be 
interfered with ?—that, in fact, all the 
factories worked by water power were to 
be injured? Suppose that the effect of the 
noble Lord’s measure should be, as was 
very likely, to throw the children out of 
employment, what was then to become of 
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them? Granting that the labour was 
severe, was not severe labour with bread 
better than no labour without bread? He 
contended that the evidence had in many 
respects been proved to contain gross 
exaggerations. It had been stated that a 
child was worked thirty-six hours without 
a pause. Now, that had been found not 
to be the case. In supporting the propo- 
sition for a Commission he was not oppos- 
ing the introduction of a proper Bill, but 
taking the readiest means of leading to 
one. The interests of the manufacturers 
were by far too vast and important to be 
lightly dealt with, and they were entitled 
to the attention which they claimed. 
‘“* Therefore, all we entreat of you,” said 
the right hon. Gentleman, “ is to act with 
the same discretion as your predecessors, 
and to get the information first, and then 
to make what use of it you please.” 

Mr. Matthias Attwood said, that he, 
like the right hon. Member, had attended 
most carefully to the whole of the debate, 
and he had come to a decidedly different 
conclusion to that expressed by the right 
hon. Member as tothe weight tobeattached 
to the arguments which had been adduced. 
He regretted to hear the speech of the 
right hon. Member. It would be regarded 
by anxious thousands as a declaration of 
the intentions of Government to defeat or 
to retard the Bill of the noble Lord. It 
could be regarded in no other light; for 
no one could fail to remark that the argu- 
ments used by the right hon. Member 
were directed against the Bill itself of the 
noble Lord quite as much as they were to 
the question then more properly before 
the House. He therefore could not but 
infer, that it was the Bill of the noble Lord 
that was the real mark of objection, and 
that the proposed Commission was merely 
a means of arriving at the desired end. 
Why, what was the object for which the 
Commission was required? It was said 
that by the evidence before the Committee 
last Session the character of the manufac- 
turers had been unjustly prejudiced. 
Now, surely that prejudice, if it had 
existed, must be removed bv the debate of 
that night. It was admitted upon all 
hands that there were many factories well 
managed; but it must also be admitted 
that in many factories there were gross 
abuses. They were told, that in the 
evidence taken before the Committee, there 
were many exaggerations. Be it so. Make 
what allowance it was thought fit for 
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exaggeration, and still an immense mass 
of evidence would remain, which showed 
beyond question that a great body of the 
infant population of the country was sub- 
ject to a system prejudicial to health and 
even destructive of life. The right hon. 
Member and others spoke as if the charge 
against the manufacturers was in the Bill 
of the noble Lord. It was no such thing. 
The charge against tae manufacturers was 
in the evidence, and not in the Bill that 
had been so sedulously attacked, and to 
postpone which was the real object in 
asking for a Commission. Now it was 
remarkable that, while the evidence was 
taking, the manufacturers asked for tid 
Commission; and also that they were con- 
tent to labour under all the imputations 
heaped upon them by the evidence, until 
the Bill was again brought forward, and 
then they found out that their character 
had been assailed, and must be cleared by 
a Commission. Speaking of what he 
called the exaggerations in the evidence 
the hon. member for Derbyshire had 
brought forward against them Mr. Gregg, 
he would quote to the House the opinions 
of Mr. Gregg, as stated upon the subject, 
without reference to the measure iow pro- 
posed. (The hon. Member quotéd from a 
pamphlet written by Mr. Gregg some 
years ago, in which he declared that 
nothing could remove the cruel abuses 
then prevailing in the factories but a re- 
duction in the hours of labour.)—When 
the House was told to bear in mind tlie 
vast importance of the manufactures, he 
would ask, was not that an inferior or a 
worthless consideration when its main- 
tenance involved the very existence of the 
helpless beings who were compelled to 
produce those manufactures? He would 
give his vote against the motion for a 
Commission, because he thought it was 
unnecessary for the purpose he had in 
view, and would much interfere with the 
measure of the noble Lord, the member for 
Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Cornish, amidst unceasing cries of 
question, opposed the Commission, but his 
observations were rendered inaudible by 
the uproar. 

Mr. William Duncombe protested against 
these extraordinary vociferations, and cries 
of “ Question!” He presumed that hon. 
Members had made up their minds on 
which side to vote, and so considered dis- 
cussion unnecessary. He was, however, 
far from entertaining that opinion, and 
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would not be deterred by such clamour 
from expressing his sentiments. He was 
strongly opposed to the Commission as 
an unnecessary and mischievous thing; 
and he considered that this Motion would 
inevitably lead to the ultimate rejection of 
the excellent Bill of the noble member for 
Dorsetshire; but this, he supposed, was 
the object aimed at by hon. Members. As 
to the evidence about which so much had 
been said, he fully believed that, making 
every allowance for certain errors and 
exaggerations, the statements were sub- 
stantially correct, and quite sufficient for 
the House to act upon. As to what had 
been said about the possibility of procur- 
ing the proposed additional evidence in 
sufficient time to enable them to pass the 
Bill by the end of the Session, he denied 
the possibility altogether. If they did not 
get the Bill upon the evidence already 
before them, they certainly would get 
no bill at all. If they wanted local evi- 
dence, there was the petition from Leeds; 
which was signed by no less than 16,000 
persons, and fully corroborated the state- 
ments they had heard of the cruelty prac- 
tised in the factories. He would also 
refer them to the statements made at a 
public meeting at Oldham by a clergyman, 
which were equally corroborative. That 
gentleman said, the question was one 
which was most intimately connected with 
the cause of humanity. Every one who 
felt for his species must conclude that the 
over-working of infants must be put a stop 
to; though he was sorry to say there was 
a most determined party working and 
straining every nerve to oppose the mea- 
sure now before Parliament to effect that 
object. He, however, would give his 
testimony in favour of the Ten Hours’ Bill. 
He had witnessed the pallid cheek, and 
the shadow-worn frame, as he stood by 
the death-bed of the factory child. He 
had viewed it with pain, and lamented 
that such scenes existed. He, therefore, 
now stood forward to aid, by his humble 
advocacy, in ameliorating this state. He 
was sorry that the Cabinet Ministers were 
not in their places. The sudden indispo- 
sition of the noble Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was peculiarly unfortunate. But, 
however, as they could not have the 
benefit of the opinions of the present 
Cabinet Ministers, he would at least give 
them what had been said by a former 
Minister—no other than the right hon. 
William Huskisson—who, in the year 
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1826, delivered a speech, in which, as the 
subject was not before the House, he went 
out of his way to give his opinion, and 
strongly advocated the necessity of doing 
away with this dreadful system of abuse— 
an abuse on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man made these powerfully-expressed 
animadversions.—The hon. Member read 
the following passage—‘ I have seen, and 
many other Gentlemen have no doubt 
seen, in a Macclesfield newspaper of the 
19th of February, 1825, the following 
advertisement :—“ To overseers, guard- 
ians of the poor, and families desirous of 
settling in Macclesfield. Wanted imme- 
diately, from four to five thousand per- 
sons.” [Loud cries of ‘** hear! hear!”] 
The House may well express their sur- 
prise; but I beseech their attention to 
the description of persons required by 
this advertisement—“ from seven to 
twenty years of age;” so that the silk 
manufacturers were content to receive 
children of the tender age of only seven 
years—* to be employed in the throwing 
and manufacturing of silk; the great 
increase of the trade having caused a 
great scarcity of workmen. It is sug- 
gested that this is a most favourable 
opportunity for persons with large fami- 
lies, and overseers who wish to put out 
children,” children of seven years of 
age! ‘as apprentices, to insure them a 
comfortable livelihood. Application to 
be made, if by letter, post paid, to the 
printer of this paper.” Humanity is not 
the least remarkable part of this precious 
document; and the House will not fail 
to observe, how admirably the cruelty of 
confining children of seven years of age, 
to labour in a silk-mill for twelve or 
fifteen hours out of the four-and-twenty, 
is tempered, by the inducement to 
parents to provide for their families for 
life. What sort of provision that has 
been, the present wretched state of those 
helpless infants will best evince. And 
here I cannot help observing, that, at the 
very time such an invitation was sent 
forth to overseers and parents, by the 
owners of silk-mills, this House was very 
properly occupied in passing a Bill, to 
prevent the employment of children 
under nine years of age in cotton fac- 
‘tories.”* He conjured the House once 
more to reject the motion for a Commis- 
sion, because, if it were entertained, there 
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was but little probability of the Bill of the 
noble Lord being successful this Session, 
if it did not prove the means of totally 
overthrowing a Bill which was loudly 
called for by the dictates of justice and 
humanity. 

Lord John Russell said, that if he 
thought that the interests of those con- 
nected with, or engaged in, manufactories, 
could be promoted by the rejection of the 
Motion before the House, he would wil- 
lingly oppose it, and go at once to the 
consideration of the Bill of the noble Lord. 
He fully admitted, that the subject was 
one on which the Parliament ought to 
legislate, and the only question was, how 
to legislate in the best manner. The hon. 
member for Lancashire thought that they 
ought to begin by a Commission. The 
principal objection to that course was to 
be found in the Speech of his hon. and 
Jearned friend the member for the Tower 
Hamlets, who asked, were they to allow 
the present system to go on pending such 
inquiry ? He would say, that there was little 
danger of any system injurious to the chil- 
dren being continued during such investi- 
gation. If ever there was a time when 
the children stood a chance better than 
another of being well treated, and not in 
any degree over-worked, it was when the 
eyes of Parliament and the country were 
fixed on our factories. He believed the 
object of all was, in the result, the same ; 
but as the necessity of legislation was 
admitted, would it not be better to legis- 
late with all the facts and with the fullest 
evidence before them, than to make a law 
on half information which must necessarily 
be shallow and injurious? Much reliance 
was placed on the evidence adduced by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sadler) before 
the Committee; but without detracting 
from the merits of that Gentleman, he 
thought that evidence which a Commission 
would be likely to collect would be more 
entitled to respect than that which he 
individually could procure. His noble 
friend (Lord Althorp), whose absence he 
regretted, had intimated to him that he 
should not object to a Commission if the 
feeling of the House should be for it, but 
he thought it would be a better course to 
refer the noble Lord’s (Ashley’s) Bill to a 
Select Committee, not with the view of 
taking evidence, but for the purpose of 
giving to the whole measure a more full, 
calm, and deliberate consideration, than it 
would be likely to get in a Committee of 
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the whole House. He regretted, that the 
noble Lord (Ashley) had so changed his 
Bill as to make it appear that the Govern- 
ment took part with the manufacturers 
against the workmen; that such was not 
the wish of any member of Government it 
was hardly necessary for him to say. At 
the same time it was now unavoidable, and 
he could only regret that his noble friend 
had not framed his Bill with a little more 
attention to prudence. 

Mr. Grantley Berkley said, that as the 
representative of the western division of 
Glocestershire, he could not consent, by 
legislating in haste, and without inquiry 
upon this subject, to trample upon the 
character of all the manufacturers of 
England. He gave his assent most cor- 
dially to the Motion then before the 
House. 

Mr. Mazwell said, that if the Motion 
could be so limited, as not to prevent the 
passing of the Bill, he would consent to 
the appointment of a Commission, but on 
no other condition. 

Mr. John Fielden had been engaged in 
the cotton trade since he was ten years’of 
age. He was then introduced into his 
father’s mill, and laboured for ten hours 
a-day. If he thought that this inquiry 
would elicit truth, he should be the last 
to vote against it; but he was sure it 
would not. He was confident that if a 
Commission went down, the Commis- 
sioners would return with evidence that 
was anything but the truth, or, at least, 
anything but the whole truth. Prepar- 
ations would be made to receive them, 
and the cotton mills would be put into 
such a condition as they were never in at 
any other time. He himself had always 
petitioned the Legislature for a reduction 
in the time of labour for the children in 
the factories. On occasion of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bill, he had petitioned in its favour ; 
he wrote a letter to say, that all that was 
required to be known was then before the 
House, and that the attempt to have a 
Committee to examine evidence was an 
attempt on the part of the opponents of 
the measure, to delay the Bill altogether. 
It had that effect then, and he believed that 
it would have the same effect now. What 
evidence could be wanted to show that 
children of ten years of age were not fit 
to labour for twelve or fourteen hours 
a-day? He knew, from his own ex- 
perience, that they were not capable of 
undergoing that labour, When he work- 
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ed in the mill, he was much worn by the 
fatigue, although he only worked for ten 
hours a-day, and of course had many 
indulgences that other children had not. 
He had had ample opportunity since that 
time of knowing the effect of such con- 
tinued labour not on children alone, but 
on grown-up men, and could bear full 
testimony to its wearing effect upon the 
constitution. The subject was one of im- 
portance, and the petitions they had had 
ought not to be treated with disregard, and 
it ill became those who were legislating 
for the protection of children to treat it 
with levity. He thought that the medical 
evidence already given on this question 
was clear enough, and he himself could so 
completely corroborate it, that he should 
have no difficulty whatever in saying that 
further inquiry was quite needless. 

Mr. John Stanley admitted, that a case 
was made out for some legislation, but he 
did not know whether the hours should be 
nine, ten, or six, and on the ground that 
this was not decided, he supported the 
Commission. 

Sir Oswald Mosley said, that from 
Wiltshire, Glocestershire, and Somerset- 
shire, no witnesses whatever had been ex- 
amined, and yet the manufactories in 
those counties were to be subject to the 
proposed regulations. A Clause in the 
Bill, for example, prohibited labour after 
eight o’clock in the evening, and in some 
water mills they only began to work at 
twelve or two o'clock, which would pre- 
vent their labouring more than six hours. 

Mr. Wilson Patten, in reply, said, that he 
would meet the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite if he altered his Motion to 
the following :—‘ That an Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, requesting his Ma- 
jesty to appoint a Commission to proceed 
with the utmost despatch to collect evi- 
dence in the manufacturing districts as to 
the employment of children in factories ; 
and as to the propriety of curtailing the 
hours of labour, so as to enable the House 
to legislate upon the subject during the 
present Session.” 

The House divided on the Motion— 
Ayes 74: Noes 73: Majority in favour 
of a Commission 1. 


List of the Noxs. 


Agnew, Sir A. Baillie, Colonel J. 


Attwood, M. Bainbridge, E. T. 
Attwood, T. Banks, W. J. 
Baillie, J, E. Baring, A. 
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Barnard, E. G. Lamont, N. 
Barnett, C. J. Lennard, T, B. 
Bayntun, S. A. Lincoln, Lord 
Bellew, R. M. Lyall, G. 
Bewes, T. Martin, J. 
Beauclerk, Major A. Maxwell, Sir J. 
Bish, T. Morpeth, Lord 
Blackstone, W.S. O’Brien, C. 
Bowes, J. O’Connell, J, 
Bruce, Lord E. O’Connell, M. 
Burrell, Sir C. Paget, F. 


Childers, J. W. 
Cornish, J. 
Corry, H. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 


Plumptre, J.P. 
Poulton, J. S. 
Pringle, R. 
Robinson, G. E. 


Duncombe, Hon. W. Ruthven, 

Etwall, R. Scholefield, J. 
Fergusson, C. Stewart, C. 

Finn, W. F. Strickland, G. 
Fitzgerald, T. Torrens, Colonel 
Gaskell, D. Troubridge, Sir T. 
Gore, M. Tynte, C. J. Kemyss 
Greene, T. Vigors, N. A. 
Grey, Hon. C. Vincent, F 

Grey, Sir G. Vivian, Sir R. 
Gully, J. Welby, G. E. 
Hardy, J. Wilks, J. 

Hughes. H. Young, F. 

Hutt, W. Tellers. 
Jerningham, Hon. H. Ashley, Lord 


Jones, Captain Inglis, Sir R. 


Lord Ashley said, that from the division 
which the House had just come to it was 
clear that some Bill for the regulation of 
factories must pass this Session. As the 
House had decided to appoint a Commis- 
sion, he thought that he had a right to 
ask Ministers to appoint the Commission 
immediately, and to place upon it medical 
men of the highest skill and eminence. 
If they did not, the country would be of 
opinion that justice was not done to this 
question. He was of opinion that a Com- 
mission would be of little use, as indi- 
viduals who were interested might refuse 
to give evidence before it, and the Com- 
mission had no power either to compel the 
attendance of witnesses or to force them 
to answer. He thought that the Com- 
mission should be armed with power to 
compel evidence. It was said, that the 
Commission was to proceed with de- 
spatch, in order to enable the House to 
legislate on the subject during the present 
Session; but he wished to know how it 
could travel over the different parts of 
England and Scotland, and collect evi- 
dence in time for that purpose? It had 
been said that the evidence collected by 
Mr. Sadler was too general ; he was afraid 
that the evidence collected by this Com- 
mission would be too particular, He 
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hoped that the Commission would turn 
out advantageously. He disclaimed all 
desire of obtaining popularity by bringing 
forward this measure, and, at the same 
time, expressed his belief that his Bill 
would be of as much advantage to Minis- 
ters as it would be to himself. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the dis- 
claimer of the noble Lord was perfectly 
unnecessary. He might be satisfied that 
the utmost care would be taken by Go- 
vernment in the selection of the Commis- 
sioners, for it would be worse than folly to 
appoint Commissioners whose characters 
were not far beyond all impeachment. It 
ought, however, to be observed, that this 
appointment of a Commission was not 
upon the motion of the Government, but 
on that of an individual wholly uncon- 
nected with Government. If information 
were necessary on this subject, it could be 
rendered valuable only by having it pro- 
cured by well-qualified persons, and, 
therefore, Ministers had the strongest 
interest in appointing competent men. 
He did not think that any persons would 
refuse to answer questions put to them by 
the Commissioners; but if any person did 
refuse there could be no doubt that the 
House would immediately pass a short 
Bill to compel them to answer, and even 
upon oath, if required. As soon as the 
Commissioners were appointed, the terms 
of the Commission, and the names of 
the parties appointed, should be laid 
before the House, and the noble Lord 
would then have the opportunity of ob- 
jecting to the Commission and Commis- 
sioners, if he thought proper. 

Sir Robert Inglis suggested to Ministers 
the propriety of making the Commission 
not only able and intelligent, but also 
numerous, in order that it might institute 
inquiries in different places at the same 
time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 4, 1833. 


Mrnutes.] Bill. Read a second time:—Marine Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorvon, from Alford, 
against the Ministerial System of Education (Ireland).— 
By Lord SurFie.p, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, against 
Slavery.—By the Earls of Rosepery and Gosrorp, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the Bishop of Livcotn, from 
several Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


SKOOL ERED CCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 4, 1833. 


Mixvrzs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Lernoy, 





a List of Barristers appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland under the Irish Reform Act, for the Registry of 
Persons entitled to vote. 

Bill. Read a third time :—Seamen’s Hospital. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Bernau, from Rochester, 
complaining of the Administration of the Affairs of that 
Corporation.—By Colonel G, Laneton, from Weston- 
upon-Mare, against the Irish Disturbances Suppression 
Bill; from Wellow andYatton, against Tithes; and from 
Bath; and by Mr. BaiLuig, from Bristol, for Removing the 
Civil Disabilities of the Jéws.—By Sir H. WILLoUGHBY, 
from Newcastle-under-Lyne; and by Mr. DAVENPORT, 
from Burslem,—for a Repeal of the Sale of BeerAct.—By Sir 
HENRY WILLovGHBY, from a Congregation at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne; by Colonel Gore LANGTon, from Baths 
Mr. DAVENPORT, from Burslem; Mr. Petre, from York ; 
and by Mr. Topp, from Honiton,—for Relief for the Dis- 
senters from Civil Disabilities affecting them.—By the 
Sonicrror GENERAL, from Banbury; by Lord Morrrtn, 
from Hakmondwike; and by Mr. Davenport, from 
Norton-in-the-Moors,—for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.— By Lord Morrern, Colonel Gort LANGTon, 
and Mr. DAvenport, from several Places,—against 
Slavery.—By Mr. Arrwoop, from Shipley, and Windhill, 
in favour of the Factories Regulation Bill. 

[The Houses adjourned for the Easter Holidays.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 15, 1833. 


Minoures.] Bills. Read athird time:—Customs’ Wharfs’ 
Conveyance. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. F. Buxton, from Jedburgh, 
against the Punishment of Death for Forgery.—By Mr. 
LAmstTon, Mr. F. Buxton, Mr. HARvEy, Mr. ABER- 
CROMBIE, and Mr. BLAMIRE, Sir OSWALD MOSELEY, and 
Mr. E. TENNENT, from a Number of Places,—for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath. —By Lord JoHN Russe, 
from Chudley; &e.; and by Mr. A. CHAPMAN, from the 
Dissenters of Whitby, for a Removal of the Disabilities 
affecting the Dissenters..—By Mr. ABERCROMBIE, from 
Edinburgh, in favour of the Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill; 
from the Printers of Edinburgh, for the Repeal of the 
Taxes on Knowledge; from other Trades, for a Repeal 
of the Duty on Stamp Receipts ; and against the Disturb- 
ances (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Lampton, from the Clergy 
of Durham, against the Church Reform (Ireland) Bill.— 
By Mr. Murray, from Leith, for a free Trade with 
China.—By Mr. Rozsuck, from a Literary Society at 
Worcester, for adopting a National System of Education ; 
from the Disciples of Mr. Owen, in favour of the Fac- 
tories Regulation Bill; and from St. James’s, Bristol, fora 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By Sir CHARLES CooTE, 
from Maryborough, complaining of the Corporation, and 
praying for Relicf.—By Mr. RicHArD Potrsr, from an 
Association at Manchester, in favour of the Highways Bill. 
—By Mr. OLieHANT, from Perth, for an Alteration in 
the Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill; and from the Hand- 
loom Weavers of that Town, for a Board of Trade, and 
for Relief.—By Sir OswaLp Mos.sy, from two Places, 
against the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. S. LeFevre, from 
Winchester, for a Repeal of the Duty on Malt.—By Mr. 
ViviaAN, Mr. A. CHAPMAN, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. 
Buamire, Mr. Morison, Mr. SANFoRD, Mr. F. Buxton, 
Mr, Lampron, Mr. MApocks, and Mr. S. LeFevre, 
Sir RicHARD BULKELEY, Sir OSWALD MosLey, and Sir 
Francis BLAks, from seventy-six Places,—for the 
Abolition of Slavery.—By Sir Francis BurpDerrt, from 
Bath, not to Legislate as to Colonial Slavery until further 
Inquiry was made into the condition of the Slaves; and 
from St. George’s, Hanover Square, complaining of the 
heavy, and unequal Rate levied on them for the Sup- 
port of the Police, and for Relief; also complaining 
of Irish Paupers, and for Poor Laws to Ireland. 


ProcLaiMinG or KiLKENNyY.] On 
the Question that the House resolve 





itself into a Committee of Supply 
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Mr. O'Connell said, that he saw no per- 
son present connected with the Irish Go- 
vernment; but he must, notwithstanding, 
requestsome information with respect to the 
Proclamations lately issued by the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland under the Bill which 
deprived that country of the Constitution. 
It had been decidedly intimated on the 
passing of that Bill, that there was no 
disposition to carry it into effect. It was 
indeed expressly said, that it never would 
be carried into effect, except under the 
pressure of absolute necessity. In spite 
of this assurance, a most wanton and out- 
rageous act had been committed under 
the Bill, which sufficiently showed the 
truth of what he had often said, that de- 
spotic power could not be intrusted in the 
hands of any man. Possession was itself 
a temptation to abuse it. The Bill had 
hardly arrived in Ireland before the county 
of Kilkenny was put out of the pale of 
the law. Part of that county was, he 
acknowledged, in a disturbed state ; but 
there was a considerable part of it per- 
fectly tranquil; yet this was punished in- 
discriminately with the rest. But what 
he particularly wished to impress upon 
the House was, that the county of the 
city of Kilkenny had also been put under 
the operation of the Act, although there 
was not the slightest appearance of insub- 
ordination in that city to justify it; for, if 
he was rightly informed, the offences com- 
mitted there within the last twelve months 
amounted only to five, the most serious of 
which was a petty larceny case. One 
reason assigned for this wanton outrage 
was that since the county of Kilkenny was 
in so disturbed a state as to require procla- 
mation, they must also extend the procla- 
mation to the city, or else the inhabitants 
of the proclaimed districts would nullify 
the Proclamation by going into the city. 
This was a most ridiculously frivolous 
pretext; they must, on this principle, pro- 
claim the whole country at once. The 
real state of the case was, that it was con- 
sidered much more convenient for the 
members of the military tribunals to re- 
main comfortably in their hotels in the 
city, than to venture out here and there 
in the really disturbed parts of the coun- 
try. This was the real reason why a city 
which had committed no offence, and 
which contained a population of 24,000 
souls, had been put out of the pale of the 
law. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving, that there be laid before the 





Proclaiming of Kilkenny. 
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House copies of all proclamations issued 
by the Lord-lieutenant under the Irish 
Coercive Bill, the reasons given for the 
same, and the amount of crime committed 
within the last twelve months in the city 
of Kilkenny. 

Lord Althorp begged to suggest to the 
hon. Member the expediency of withdraw- 
ing his Motion till the right hon. the 
Secretary for Ireland took his seat to- 
morrow. He fully concurred in the ob- 
servation of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that the House, having granted these 
extraordinary powers to the Government, 
was bound to keep a jealous eye over the 
exercise of them. 

Motion withdrawn. 


SALARIES OF THE JupGEs.] Mr. 
Hume said, as there were stroig rumours 
of very considerable changes in the ju- 
dicial department, in consequence of some 
retirements being about to take place, and 
as some other changes would, of course, 
follow, he was anxious to remind the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) that the salaries of 
the Judges had for the last thirty years, 
been increased to a very enormous extent. 
When any new appointment took place, 
he hoped that Government would show 
that they intended seriously to grant some 
relief to the country, overburthened by 
heavy taxation. 

Lord Althorp said, the present Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench 
had accepted that appointment upon a 
considerable reduction of the salary, which 
was a sufficient proof that the Govern- 
ment had turned its attention to the sub- 
ject. He was not, however, prepared to 
give a specific answer to the question of 
the hon. Member, nor could he see, that 
the subject was so pressing as to call 
upon him to bring it particularly forward 
that night. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he did not know by 
how much the salary of the Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench had been 
reduced, but it ought to have been re- 
duced to the standard which prevailed 
before *°95, for it had been raised, in 
conseq ..cuce of the depreciation which had 
subsequently taken place in the currency. 
It was then 4,500. and it had since been 
raised to 10,0007. The salaries of police 
Magistrates, too, deserved consideration. 
These were originally fixed at 300/. a- year, 
and were now 800/. He should like to 


know what that increase had been for? 
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He should like to be told why they might; upon its ancient footing than with the 


not be brought back to 300/.? It was by | 
such reductions throughout the establish- | 


ments of the country, that the noble Lord 
could alone expect to reduce the expendi- 
ture of the country to the means of the 
people. This was what they expected, 
from the Reform Bill, which would be of 
no use to them unless it produced economy. 

Lord Althorp stated, that, in 1795, the 
Judges were in possession of saleable 
patronage, attached to their office, on 
which they now no longer had any claim ; 
and it was in remuneration for their loss 
of that patronage that their salaries had 
been raised. It should be remembered, 
that unless the Government paid well, it 
could not command the services of the 
ablest lawyers. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the noble Lord, 
whether at present the number of Judges 
was not too great? That number had 
been increased some time ago because the 
Judges had too much business to perform, 
and he understood that at present there 
was not sufficient employment for the 
original number of Judges ? 

The Solicitor General begged to say, 
in answer to the question of the hon. 
Member, that he could assure him as far 
as regarded the Court to which he (the 
Solicitor General) belonged, that there 
was sufficient work there for all the Judges 
in it; and that, in fact, he believed there 
was no portion of the labouring classes in 
London—such as porters, and other hard- 
working individuals—so severely worked 
as were the Judges of that Court. He 
believed, that the other Judges in West- 
minster-hall were alsocompletely employed, 
though he could not speak so positively 
upon that point, as he did not practise in 
their Courts. With regard to what the 
hon. Member opposite had said as to the 
salaries of the Judges, he could assure 
him, that the office of Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench was not near so valuable 
now as it was forty or fifty years ago. 
That office had been since stripped 
(he was ready to admit most properly 
stripped) of such a quantity of valuable 
patronage —the office of chief clerk, 
for instance, amongst others—that it was 
by no means so valuable now as it had 
been formerly. Undersuch circumstances 
an adequate salary must be attached 
to the office. It would have been much 
better for the present Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench to have accepted the office 





salary at present attached to it. 

Mr. Harvey did not know how it might 
be in the Court of King’s Bench, but he - 
believed that there were other Judges not 
fully employed. He had hoped that one 
of the improvements to be introduced by 
that Commission over which the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General so long presided, 
would have been to marshal the different 
causes that were set down for trial before 
the different. Courts. For instance, the 
500 or 600 causes that were waiting to be 
heard in the Court of King’s Bench might 
be spread over the Court of Exchequer 
and the Court of Common Pleas. At pre- 
sent, while some of these cases must wait 
a year to be tried, some of the Judges 
were idle. He thought that an officer 
should have been appointed whose busi- 
ness it should have been to marshal these 
cases before the different Courts. The 
Judges were all equally good, and he could 
not conceive why the cases should not be 
sent to them indiscriminately. As to the 
salaries of the Judges the question was not 
whether the Judges were paid as much 
or more than other men, or more than 
formerly, but whether good Judges could 
not be got for less than 8,000/. a-year. 
He would undertake to say, in opposition 
to the noble Lord, that high salaries did 
not secure great talents. On the con- 
trary, in proportion as an office was high] 
paid, it was in general inefficiently filled. 
It was imputing to the gentlemen of the 
legal profession an insensibility to all other 
motives than those of pecuniary interest. 
He would, however, undertake to say, that 
the greatest lawyers at all times had been 
men who thought more of the dignity of 
their profession than of its emoluments. 
When it was said that good Judges 
could not be got unless they were paid 
very high, he asked, was the honour and 
dignity of the situation nothing ; or were 
they entirely lost sight of by all the Bar at 
the present time. 

The Solicitor General said, with regard 
to what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Colchester, as to sending causes by 
rotation to the three Courts of common 
law in Westminster-hall, that that sugges- 
tion had certainly been maturely and de- 
liberately weighed by the Commissioners 
for inquiring into the state of the law. 
Though it was an extremely plausible one, 
there were a great many strong objections 
to it, The Judges were no doubt all 
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equally good, but then the merits of all 
were not the same, and it was thought that 
it would be extremely hard that a man 
should bring his cause into Court and not 
know before whom it was to be tried. 
There was nothing at present to prevent 
individuals from bringing their causes into 
the Courts of Common Pleas and Exche- 
quer. He was surprised to hear from the 
hon. Gentleman, that there was so little 
business just now in the Court of Common 
Pleas. This he (the Solicitor General) 
could state, that there were at present as 
many remanets in the Court of Exchequer 
as in the Court of King’s Bench. ‘This 
he could promise the hon. Gentleman 
and the House, that any measure the 
object of which would be to facilitate 
and render cheaper the administration of 
justice should have his cordial support ; 
and he believed it would have the support 
of the profession to which he belonged. 
The House, when it was considering the 
salaries of the Judges, should bear in mind 
the innumerable evils that would follow 
the appointment of a bad Judge, such as 
new trials, arrests of judgments, &c. He 
did not pretend to say what ought to be 
the amount of the emoluments attached 
to such situations, but he was sure that 
the House would see that they always 
should be such as to command the services 
of the best men in the profession. 

Mr. O’Connel/ thought that none but 
practical men could be good Judges, and 
it would be obvious that they could not be 
selected from men of small practice. 
With respect to the marshalling of causes 
hitherto, if one Court was overburthened, 
they should be transferred to others. 
With respect to plaintiffs choosing their 
own Court, that was at least a hardship 
upon all the defendants. He remembered 
a Court in Dublin, before fees were abol- 
ished, in which there was a considerable 
fee upon the record; and in that Court 
seventy-three plaintiffs out of seventy- 
four gained their causes. Of course, 
they all carried their causes to that 
Court. If any newspaper in Dublin had 
mentioned that circumstance at the time, 
it would have been prosecuted. He hoped 
the time was not far distant when local 
Courts would be established, not confined 
to a paltry 20/., but enabled, like the old 
county Courts, to take cognizance of any 
cases to any amount. He hoped, also, to 
see in those Courts that the first witnesses 


called should be the plaintiff and defend- 
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ant, even although that would go far to 
destroy the emoluments of the profession 
to which he had the honour to belong. 

Mr. Charles Buller: thought, good 
Judges might be got without such very 
large emoluments. It would be, in his 
opinion, an improvement, if there was not 
so great a difference as at present, be- 
tween the salaries of the puisne Judges 
and of the Chiefs, which made all the 
clever men avoid accepting the former, in 
the hope of getting the latter. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley could not 
concur in the remarks made by the hon. 
member for Colchester, that eminent men 
were induced to look for high situations 
on the Bench merely from pecuniary mo- 
tives. He did not see that they deserved 
such a stigma, when it was well known 
that many of them were making, at the 
Bar, double the sum that was paid as 
salary toa Judge. Mercenary men were 
not likely to do so. They could not ex- 
pect to get the ablest men for Judges, if 
they did not give at least as high salaries 
as those men would make by following 
their profession at the Bar. 


Suppry—Navy Estimares.] The 
House went into a Committee of Supply 
upon the Navy Estimates, 

Sir James Graham, in proposing the 
first vote for the expense of the Admiralty, 
said, that he felt great pleasure in announc- 
ing to the House, that, notwithstanding the 
reduction of 7,000/. which had been made 
under this head last year, a still further 
reduction of 17,0007. was made in the 
present Estimates, together with the sum 
of 5,000/. arising from fees, which had 
been altogether abolished ; thus showing a 
reduction under this head during the last 
two years of not less than 29,000/. He 
had also the pleasure to inform the House 
that the balance-sheet for the last year was 
now upon the Table of the House. It 
would show that the estimates for the last 
year had not been exceeded ; but, on the 
contrary, that there was a considerable 
balance remaining out of them. The right 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving, that 
the sum of 104,070/. should be granted 
for defraying the salaries of officers, and 
contingent expenses of the Admiralty for 
the year 1833. 

Mr. Hume said, that as the House had 
already decided upon the amount of men 
to be employed, which involved the ge- 
neral question of reduction, he would not 
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trouble it by calling for a division upon 
any of those resolutions. The right hon. 
Gentleman had certainly made a great 
many reductions. The changes had been 
so great, and the consolidations so 
numerous, since the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had come into his present of- 
fice, that it was impossible to say exactly 
what would be the result of the whole ; but, 
as far as they went, he was inclined to be- 
lievethat they would be useful. The amount 
of reductions effected was, he admitted, very 
considerable. The general scale of reduc- 
tion, however, adopted by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the different establishments of 
the country was much too contracted. The 
noble Lord opposite must have recourse to 
much more extensive reductions. Such 
was the opinion of every individual with 
whom he (Mr, Hume) conversed upon the 
subject. Indeed, none but those indivi- 
duals who were connected with the Go- 
vernment seemed to think it possible to 
keep up the existing establishments. As 
the House had already decided as to the 
number of men to be employed, it would 
be doing no good to endeavour to cut off 
this or that vote in the Estimates. 

Sir James Graham said, as far as the 
number of men were concerned, a large 
majority of the House had already de- 
clared it necessary. The amount of the 
forces must always be guided by the cir- 
cumstances in which the country was 
placed. He hoped that next year the 
necessity for keeping up so large a force 
would not exist. The hon. Member was 
exceedingly desirous to guard Government 
against an increase of expenditure; but 
he would beg to remind that hon. Member, 
that, excluding the half-pay, and those 
items over which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no control, there had been a 
decrease in the Jast two years of not less 
than thirty per cent in the expense of the 
effective service, and that service, he be- 
lieved, was more efficient than before. 

Resolution agreed to, 

The next Resolution was, that 21,725/. 
be granted to his Majesty to defray the 
salaries of the officers and contingent ex- 
penses of the Navy Pay Office. 

Mr. Hume asked, whether the expense 
of sending money to the outports could 
not be saved? He saw, in the estimate, a 
charge of 275/. for messengers accompany- 
ing the money to the dockyards. Of that 
he did not complain so much, but there 
was a further sum of 2,000/. charged, 
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which he considered as so much mone 

wasted. The marines were paid by bills, 
which the different bankers paid, and he 
did not know why the seamen could not 
be paid in the same manner. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson had given the 
subject his best attention, having once 
supposed, like his hon. friend, that a con- 
siderable saving might be made; but he 
found that the business was now carried on 
at the cheapest rate possible. The bankers 
would not undertake to send the money 
unless a deposit was placed in their hands, 
and acommission given them. If, indeed, 
the Bank of England had any branch 
banks at the outports, the business might 
have been easily arranged. In the Act 
establishing the branch banks of the Bank 
of England, a clause was inserted for- 
bidding these branches from making 
any payments, except where the branch 
was actually established. There was a 
branch at Exeter, but there was none 
either at Portsmouth or Plymouth ; and 
therefore it was impossible to make an 
arrangement such as he had contemplated. 

Mr. Hume wished to know how the 
business was done now? Were notes or 
gold sent down to pay the seamen ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson: Both notes and 
gold were sent. 

Mr. Hume thought, with the large 
balance which the Government had in the 
hands of the Bank of England, means 
might be found to pay the seamen without 
the expense of remitting the money. He 
supposed, if 20,000/. were lodged in the 
hands of the bankers at the out ports, they 
would undertake to provide the money 
whenever it was wanted. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson would not like to 
trust the bankers. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next Resolution was, that 22,1091. 
be granted to his Majesty to defray the 
salaries of the officers and the contingent 
expenses of the scientific department of 
the navy. 

Mr. Hume thought that this was the 
opportunity he ought to take to bring the 
case of the students of naval architecture 
before the House. The returns, however, 
which he had moved for had been so 
recently completed, that they were not 
yet printed. He therefore was not able to 
lay the case of the young men, who he 
thought had been very hardly treated, 
fully before the House. He would only 
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say, that while other nations were dili- 
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gently making a progress in naval archi- 
tecture, we seemed to be retrograding. 
Other countries thought it necessary to 
keep up their scientific establishments, but 
we were destroying ours. He thought at 
least, that the men who for twenty-six 
years had been bred up to this profession, 
who were not only good practical ship- 
builders, but well acquainted with all the 
science connected with their profession, 
he could not help thinking that it would 
have been wise to have formed such a 
body of men into a small board, rather 
than break up the establishment alto- 
gether. At present no plan was fol- 
lowed in building our ships, but one was 
built or altered according to the whim 
of one man, and another was built or 
altered according to the whim of another 
man. There was no principle whatever 
followed in building our ships, because we 
had not one system of education and one 
mode of instruction. 

Sir James Graham said, that after the 
best information they could obtain, the 
Board of Admiralty thought the most pro- 
per course to pursue was to appoint men 
who united, scientific knowledge with 
practical experience. He could assure the 
hon. Member, that measures would be 
taken to give the public all the informa- 
tion which might be laid before the Board 
of Naval Architecture. 

Mr. Hume was desirous of knowing 
explicitly whether Captain Symonds’s plan 
had been successful or not? He under- 
stood that the Vernon, which had been 
built cn the principles suggested by that 
officer, had turned out a complete failure. 
It was now two years and a half since the 
experiment had been tried, and it was only 
right the public should know whether or 
not it had answered the purposes it was 
designed for. 

Sir James Graham answered, that as 
far as the Board of Admiralty was advised 
upon the subject, the superiority of the 
Vernon and of all the other vessels built 
under Captain Symonds’s superintendence 
to vessels built upon any other system was 
remarkably great. ‘The officers appointed 
to try their efficiency had reported those 
vessels to be of extraordinary strength and 
power, with all the good qualities of the 
lightest vessels. 

Captain Dundas declared, on the au- 
thority of Sir Francis Collier, who com- 
manded the Vernon, that the experiment 


had fully succeeded. 
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Vote agreed to. 

On the Motion that 114,970/. be granted 
for salaries of Officers and expenses of 
Naval Establishments, 

Mr. Hume objected to the Captains- 
Superiotendants of the Dock-yards of 
Pembroke and Woolwich receiving pay 
in addition to their pay as captains of 
yachts. 

Sir James Graham said, if there was 
one thing more than another for which 
he might take credit, it was his endeavour 
to reduce the expenditure for the royal 
yachts. One of these was constantly at 
Pembroke, the other at Woolwich, and 
the captains of each did ful] and active 
duty as Superintendants of those yards, 
[Mr. Hume: Ase there only two royal 
yachts?] There were formerly five, One 
of these, which had been usually at the 
service of the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
he had wholly done away with. Two were 
afloat at the command of his Majesty, and 
he did not think that the House or the 
country would object to his Majesty, who 
had been bred up in the navy, having two 
vessels for his sole use. The other two 
were, by the arrangement he had alluded 
to, no longer sinecures, but tributary to 
the public service. 

Mr. Hume said, then there were, in 
fact, still four yachts. He freely admitted 
the propriety of placing two at the dis- 
posal of his Majesty, but the other two 
should, in his opinion, be put down. 

Sir James Graham said, that, from the 
time of William 3rd. to the present 
day, there had never been less than four 
royal yachts. George 3rd., when at 
Weymouth, had always three in immediate 
attendance uponhim. He (Sir J.) thought 
it right to keep up the number of four, 
that the other two might be ready if they 
were ever wanted. 

Mr. Hume said, they should be kept up, 
not on the ground of usage, but for the 
purpose of use. Why had they applied 
schedules A and B to certain boroughs? 
Because they did not want them. Yet 
usage might, on the same principle, have 
shielded those boroughs, as now it was 
advanced to uphold these yachts. He was 
sorry to hear such reasons adduced for 
maintaining what the country did not 
require, 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the Question that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 438,426/, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty for the wages of artificers, &c. em- 
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ployed in his Majesty’s naval establish- 
ments at home, 

Mr. B.Carter stated, that he had a peti- 
tion in his possession from a number of the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth, complaining 
of the hardships to which the artificers of 
Portsmouth Dock-yard had been subjected, 
by the discharge of a great many hands, 
by the degradation of many who had 
acquired a certain rank in the yard to an 
inferior rank, and, above all, by the em- 
ployment of convicts in the yard. He 
was happy to hear that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to correct the last- 
mentioned evil; and he trusted that the 
intention would be carried into effect with 
as little delay as possible; for nothing 
could be more irksome to honest and free 
men, than to be associated in labours 
with persons of so different a description. 

Captain Dundas observed, that the 
attention of the House had been for many 
weeks called to the misery of the people 
of Ireland. That misery was at least 
equalled, if not exceeded, by the misery 
of the inhabitants of a district not four 
miles from the metropolis; he meant 
Deptford ; where, in consequence of the 
number of artificers who had been dis- 
charged from the King’s yard, the Poor 
rates had been raised to 18s. in the 
pound, 

Sir James Graham observed, that the 
predecessors of the present Ministers had 
fixed upon 6,000 as the number to which 
the artificers in the various Dock-yards 
might be reduced. After having been 
three years in office, his Majesty’s present 
Government had felt it their painful duty 
to make this, almost the last saving in 
the way of reduction, of which the naval 
department was capable; and had thought 
that the time had arrived when they might 
discharge 500 artificers, reducing the 
number from 6,500 to 6,000. It should 
be considered, however, that the sum 
saved, namely 37,000/. was spread over 
the whole of his Majesty’s Dock-yards. 
That it fell more heavily on Portsmouth 
Dock-yard than on any other was owing 
to the circumstance that almost as many 
labourers were employed in that yard as in 
any other two yards in the kingdom. He 
was happy to confirm the statement of the 
hon. member for Portsmouth, that his 
Majesty’s Government were of opinion, 
that the employment of convicts in the 
Dock-yards might and ought to cease, 
both with reference to political and as 
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moral considerations. It appeared, that 
the demand for labour at Van Diemen’s 
Land was so great that this step might be 
taken without difficulty; and he spoke 
upon this subject the opinion both of his 
noble friend, the late, and of his right hon. 
friend the present, Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department. Time, how- 
ever, must be given for the arrangement. 
If the convicts were all removed at once, 
the sudden demand for labourers in the 
Dock-yards would create an inconvenient 
rise in the price of that labour. Another 
difficulty in the arrangement was caused 
by the consideration, that many of the 
convicts had already gone through the 
greater portion of their time, and that, in 
such cases it might be desirable to allow 
them to complete their time in the yards. 
He would, however, undertake to say, that 
no fresh convicts should be sent there, 
He had to add, in making the reductions, 
care had been taken to keep the most 
efficient men. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Question, that a sum of 63,7002. - 
be granted to defray the expense of new 
works and improvements in the Dock- 

ards, 
r Sir James Graham said, that he wished 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
this vote, the decision of which would, 
in fact, involve the question what should 
be the future outlay of the Breakwater at 
Plymouth. The late Sir John Rennie had 
recommended that the work should be 
finished with solid masonry ; that recom- 
mendation was adopted by his son, and 
the Admiralty, after having obtained every 
possible information on the matter, sup- 
ported the recommendation. The last 
winter had afforded a severe trial of the 
efficiency of the work, and he was happy 
to say, that the result was perfectly satis- 
factory. He had received a letter upon 
the subject, and should beg leave to read 
a few lines to the House. The writer 
stated, that although it had blown a hur- 
ricane during the past week, such as had 
never been equalled since the disastrous 
gale of November, 1824, all the vessels in 
the Sound had ridden it out in safety, and 
the work itself had suffered very little 
damage. Only a few stones had been 
thrown over to the Northern side. All 


that part of it which had been finished in 
solid masonry was left uninjured, and the 
few stones which had been swept off were 
removed from that part which had not 
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been so finished. He wished only to add 
now, that to the immortal honour of Sir 
John Rennie, the sum required for the 
works would fall short of the estimate he 
had sent in. That estimate amounted to 
1,200,000/., but the expense amounted 
only to 1,100,000/. 

Mr. Hume thought, that if the work was 
to be finished, the sooner it was finished 
the better; for that would be sounder 
economy than leaving it uncompleted for 
a long period. If it could be finished 
better with solid masonry than in any 
other manner, he should not oppose its 
being so finished ; but he thought it should 
be done without further delay. He wished 
to know on what principle it was, that 
Deptford Dock-yard was to be put down, 
and new Dock-yards at Sheerness and 
Pembroke were to be built? He did not 
understand this mode of proceeding. 
Sheerness was at a considerable distance 
from the metropolis, and in an exposed 
place, and he wished to know why the 
public money was to be expended in the 
erection of a Dock-yard there ? 

Sir James Graham said, that if the 
question was now for the first time to be 
discussed, whether or not there should be 
a Dock-yard at Sheerness, he might pos- 
sibly be found to agree with the hon. 
member opposite; but as 2,000,000/. had 
already been spent upon this work, and as 
the money now required to finish it was 
comparatively small, he recommended 
that it should be finished, in order to 
prevent the utter wasting of so great an 
outlay. As to Pembroke Dock-yard, he 
thought that a most fit place to select for 
such a purpose; for the depth of water 
was considerable, and the wages were low, 
and there were many things that rendered 
it a proper place for the building of ships. 
By having these two Dock-yards, he 
should be able to do what he had long 
wished, to know exactly the comparative 
expense of building and of repairing ships, 
because the two sorts of works, and con- 
sequently the two sorts of accounts, would 
be kept perfectly distinct. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Question, that 871,858/. be 
granted for the half-pay of the Royal 
Navy and Marines, 

Mr. Hume objected, on the ground that 
gross extravagance was committed in that 
department of the public service in con- 
sequence of no care being taken to place 

ersons enjoying half-pay upon full pa 
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when additional officers were required for 
the active service of the Navy. 

Captain D. Dundas was surprised at the 
remark just made by the hon. member for 
Middlesex. In his opinion, the recom- 
mendation of the hon. Member was any- 
thing but judicious; and there was no 
one, he was sure, in that House, who had 
the slightest acquaintance with the naval 
service, who would not be ready to testify 
to the fact, that sufficient justice was not 
done to the naval service. There were 
many officers of the navy who had served 
thirty and forty years, who had not above 
3s. 6d. a-day, and he referred to the case 
of the pursers as one in point. 

Admiral Codrington said, this was a 
subject to which he had paid great atten- 
tion, and he must say, that the most rank 
injustice was dealt out to all classes of 
half-pay officers in the navy. There was 
no other class in the country so badly 
provided for. The allowance which was 
given to pursers was a disgrace to the 
country. They were a body of men who 
filled most arduous situations, and were 
sometimes necessarily intrusted with the 
most important secrets ; yet the allowance, 
after thirty years’ service, was only 3s. a 
day. With regard to the treatment of 
other retired officers of the navy, it was 
scandalous; and he could adduce instances 
of service and sufferings that were. re- 
munerated by stipends which would not 
be offered by any gentleman to his ser- 
vants. He knew one instance of a person 
who had received several dangerous wounds, 
amongst which was the loss of an eye, 
and the allowance for all those sufferings 
was only 6d. a-day. One person who had 
served under himself at Navarino lost an 
eye there, and his remuneration was 2I. 
The fact was, there appeared to be a sys- 
tematic attempt to put down the navy. 
If there were any such intention, he 
thought it but right that all other pen- 
sions, as well as those of the navy, should 
be abolished. He would mention several 
other instances in which injustice was done 
tothenavy. There had been several petitions 
presented from men whoserved at Navarino, 
and who lost every rag of their clothes in 
that action, but they received no remune- 
ration or gratuity. There was one general 
petition in their behalf, forwarded to Sir 
John Gore, who, by order of his present 
Majesty, then Lord High Admiral, pre- 
sented it to the Admiralty, and strange to 
say. when he inquired for that petition, 
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on his return from the Mediterranean, it 
was not to be found. It had never been 
heard of at the Treasury, nor was it to be 
found at the Admiralty. Hecould notavoid 
saying, that there appeared to have been a 
determination to inflict every injustice on all 
those who had served at Navarino. When 
he came to make a comparison between 
the pensions granted to officers of the 
navy, and those granted to other persons, 
the injustice done to the navy was still 
more manifest. He saw by the Pension 
List, that 500/. a-year was given to Mr. 
Thomas N. Holmes, a young gentleman, 
with whose services to the State no man 
was acquainted, whilst the oldest Captains 
in the navy had not more than 250/. a- 
year as a retired allowance. Sir Benjamin 
Hallowell was an officer of the most dis- 
tinguished merit, who served under 
Nelson, and he now received 750/. a- 
year, whilst a retired Secretary received 
a pension of 2,000/. a-year. He would 
go through the list of such discrepancies 
were it not that that he should tire the 
House. He remembered that when the 
navy used to be paid in Bank-notes, a 
ship would be ordered off immediately the 
men received the money, perhaps to Gib- 
raltar, where the one-pound note passed 
for only 14s., and thus the seamen were 
most shamefully defrauded of one-third 
of their pay. He had himself received 
his quarterly bills on foreign stations in 
dollars reckoned at more than 9s. each, 
whilst at the same time the army was paid 
in dollars taken at only 4s. and a fraction. 
In every point the navy had been treated 
in a manner disgraceful to the country. 
There was another hardship with respect 
to widows’ pensions. Officers were made 
to contribute 3d. in the pound out of their 
pay towards the Widows’ Pension Fund, 
whilst their widows were refused all benefit 
from the fund unless they could swear 
to their possessing no other property. 
He complained likewise, that where such 
men as boatswains had served meritoriously 
afloat, and were afterwards employed in 
the dock-yards, the two services were not 
allowed to be taken conjointly in order 
to make out a period which would entitle 
them to a pension. He conceived that 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill was a great 
injustice to the navy, for why should not 
seamen and officers be allowed to employ 
their: professional skill, or pursue their 
avocation where they pleased, and for 
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He did not see why officers who had no 
employment at home should be prevented 
from entering foreign service, and learning 
their trade as shoemakers, as other persons 
were allowed to do. Instead of injuring 
the British navy, it would greatly benefit 
it. He was glad that the convicts were at 
last to be removed from the dock-yards, 
for respectable men felt themselves de- 
graded in being obliged to work in com- 
pany with such characters. He could not 
conclude without drawing a comparison 
between the pay of Commissaries of the 
army, and Pursers in the navy. A Com- 
missary-general received 1/. 9s. 3d. per 
diem, a Deputy Commissary-general re- 
ceived 14s. 8d., an Assistant Commissary- 
general 7s. 4d., and the Deputy Assistant 
Commissary-general 4s. lld. per diem. 
Now, the senior Purser of the navy had 
been made in 1777, and received no more 
than 5s. a-day ; the senior Purser made in 
1799, received but 4s. a-day; and other 
Pursers made in 1808, received but 3s. a- 
day. These were inconsistencies disgrace- 
ful to the country, and which ever way he 
turned, he found the navy always dealt 
more harshly by than any other service. 

Mr. O’Dwyer also objected to the 
system upon which the navy was governed, 
and could say, from his own knowledge, 
that the complaints of the gallant Admiral 
were well founded. He was sorry to see 
an indisposition in the Government to re- 
lieve the country of the half-pay paid to 
officers who had rendered no services, and 
performed no duties whatever. Promotion 
was given entirely to young men of aristo- 
cratic families. 

Sir James Graham would challenge 
the closest investigation into the promo- 
tions of the navy, since he had had the 
honour of being placed at the head of the 
department. He decidedly agreed with 
the gallant Admiral, that promotions must 
be held out as a stimulus to the profession, 
and that they were at once the cheapest 
and most honourable mode of procuring 
and rewarding services. Government, 
however, was placed between a cross-fire, 
for, whilst the hon. member for Middlesex 
attacked it for want of economy, another 
party assailed it for carrying economy too 
far, in withholding promotions and rewards 
from the naval service. He would say, 
that so far from the Admiralty having any 
objection to naval officers entering the 
merchant service, the fact of a person 
having so served would rather be con- 
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sidered as a claim to attention and favour. 
He must assure the gallant Admiral, the 
member for Devonport, that the fullest 
consideration had been given by the Ad- 
miralty to the memorial from Navarino. 
It was in the power of the gallant Officer 
to bring the subject before the House, 
when he should be prepared to state the 
grounds of the refusal given by the Ad- 
miralty to the prayer of that memorial. 
With respect to the case of the Pursers, he 
begged to remind the gallant Admiral, 
that a Purser of a first-rate ship was in 
the receipt of an income of 900/. a-year, 
which was much larger than any income 
received by a Commissary-general. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed. 


Pottce Orrices (Lonpon).] Mr. 
Lamb, in moving the second reading of 
the Bill, stated, that its principle object 
was to consolidate former Acts relating to 
the Metropolitan Police. There were some 
alterations, however, introduced into this 
measure, which it was his duty shortly to 
advert to. In the new arrangement which 
was proposed, economy was an object of 
much consideration, and, with a view to 
diminish expense, it was thought that one 
of the Metropolitan Police-offices might 
be got rid of. It was supposed that the 
Whitechapel-office could be spared with 
the least inconvenience, and therefore a 
clause had been introduced into the Bill 
for doing away with that office. He un- 
derstood, huwever, that the abolition of 
the office had excited some discontent 
amongst persons residing in that part 
of the metropolis, and as his Majesty’s 
Government had no other object but to 
render the police establishment as efficient 
as possible at the least possible expense, 
if it was felt that the abolition of the 
Whitechapel-office would produce any 
serious public inconvenience, he had no 
disposition to press it. It was proposed 
to have one Magistrate at each of the 
’ Police-offices, but in effecting that ar- 
rangement some difficulties had presented 
themselves. In the first place, it was found 
that in some cases it was necessary, under 
Acts of Parliament, that convictions 
should be made by two Magistrates. 
Upon looking into the law, however, he 
found that the principle had been so 
little attended to, that he could see no 
objection to the introduction of a clause 
empowering one Police Magistrate to 
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convict. It was also an objection, that 
when one Magistrate had to discharge 
the duties of the office, he could not be 
expected to give night attendance, and 
this would give additional power to the 
police Inspectors, under whose authority 
innocent persons might be incarcerated 
for the night. He felt this was an objec- 
tion to the proposed arrangement, but, 
upon reflection, he did not think that it 
could lead to much practical incon- 
venience, for he understood that, in the 
City of London the attendance of the 
Magistrates at night was dispensed with 
without any inconvenience or complaint. 
The present Bill also introduced some 
regulations for oyster-shops selling soda 
and ginger-beer, which were put under 
the same regulations as beer-houses with 
respect to the hours of opening and closing. 
He should only detain the House to add, 
that as the Metropolitan Police Act was 
nearly expired, he hoped that no un- 
necessary delay would be thrown in the 
way of the present measure. Any sug- 
gestions for its improvement it would be 
his duty to attend to when the measure 
was in Committee. 

Mr. Hawes was glad to see, that the 
design of the Bill was to introduce economy 
into the police system. He would not 
object to the second reading of the Bill 
if the hon. Member would consent to have 
a Committee appointed to consider the 
institution of the police generally. 

Mr. Lamd had no objection to have a 
Committee appointed, but he thought 
that, as its inquiries would take up a long 
time, it would be better to defer it for the 
present Session. At any rate, he hoped 
that the present Bill would be suffered 
to pass before the Committee was ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Hawes would trust entirely to the 
hon. Member’s promise of having a Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
subject, and hoped that some fresh mea- 
sures of police would be founded on the — 
Report made by that Committee. He 
would not, therefore, oppose the second 
reading of the present Bill. 

Mr. George Frederick Young wished to 
know if the Lambeth-street Office was to 
remain or not? If it was not, he hada 
few observations to make in opposition to 
the present Bill. 

Mr. Lamb said, whether that office was 
to be dispensed with or not, would be 
determined afterwards. 

F 2 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 16, 1833. 


Mrnurgs.] Bills. Read a second time:—Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By Lord SurFie.p, from fifty-one 
Places; by the Earl of Mor.ey, by the Earl of ELpon, 
by the Earl of ALBEMARLE, by the Marquess of LANs- 
pown, by the Duke of RicuMonpD; and by Lord BALtT1- 
MORE, from a great many Places,—against Slavery.— 
By the Bishops of St. AsapH, BaNncor, Lonpon, and 
LicHFIELD, the Earl of Rosgepery, the Duke of 
Somerset, Viscount MELBOURNE, and Lord BEXLEY, 
from a Number of Places,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By the Earl of RosgBery, from Dollor 
and Lorn, against the present System of Church Patron- 
age in Scotland.—By Earl Diapy, and by the Bishop of 
LicHFIELD, from four Places—against the Sale of Beer 
Act.—By the Earl of Morey, and the Bishop of Lonvon, 
for a Factories’ Regulation Bill. - 


Suits at Common Law.] The Order 
of the Day for the Second Reading of the 
Bill, intituled “ An Act to Diminish the 
Expense, and Prevent the Delay of Suits 
in the Common Law Courts at Westmin- 
ster” having been read, 

Lord Wynford said, that in moving the 
second reading of the Bill which he had 
brought into the House, he should not 
have troubled their Lordships with many 
observations, had he not been given to un- 
derstand that it was to be opposed by two 
noble and learned friends of his, for whose 
judgment he had so much respect that he 


. would not venture to stand up against 


them, had he not authority greater than 
that of his noble friends to support him. 
He had the authority of their Lordships : 
for the Bill had twice passed this House. 
He had the authority of one of his noble 
opponents (Lord Lyndhurst), for he was 
on the Woolsack when it passed the first 
time,—must have known of it,—and did 
not oppose it,—and could not, therefore, 
have had any objection to it. The Bill 
passed a second time since his noble and 
learned friend, now on the Woolsack, came 
into office: he could have had no objec- 
tion to it, for he gave it no opposition. 
Indeed, his noble friend introduced the 
clause to which his other noble friends 
most object, into his Local Judicature 
Bill. He had further to observe, that when 
he first introduced this Bill into their 
Lordships’ House, he sent one copy of 
it to each of the learned Judges; two of 
these learned Judges suggested alterations 
which he adopted, and these formed parts 
of this Bill. From the others, he had 
heard nothing,—he presumed they had no 
objection to the Bill. If any objection had 
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occurred to them, civility to a retired 
Judge would have induced them (if they 
had no higher motive) to state to him 
that objection. His learned and excellent 
friend, Mr. Justice Gaselee, suggested to 
him some amendments, as did also his 
late noble friend, Lord Tenterden. All 
their Lordships knew the great learning 
and ability of that excellent Judge, whose 
loss to the administration of justice it 
would be difficult to supply; but only 


; such as had the advantage of knowing him 


in private life, were aware of the timid 
caution with which he proposed or assent- 
ed to any alterations in the law,—yet, on 
his introducing what he considered a ne- 
cessary security against the power of ex- 
amining parties being abused, (namely, 
the requiring that no such examination 
should be had without the consent of the 
Court,) he gave his consent to the Bill. 
In what quarter the new light had risen 
which now guided his noble friends, he did 
not know. He had had a longer acquaint- 
ance with the Courts of Westminster than 
any noble Lord now present, except his 
noble friend near him (Lord Eldon); he 
had seen more of the practice of Courts of 
Common-Law than he had; and he was 
convinced, that until this measure, or 
something like it, became the law, we 
might boast of the excellence of our 
laws, but we should pay, for obtaining the 
assistance of those laws, far beyond what, 
in ordinary cases, it was worth. The cost 
of the remedy made it worse than the en- 
durance of the disease, and he had known 
suitors ruined by the expenses of a cause 
in which they had been successful. This 
Bill was entitled a Bill for Diminishing 
Expenses, and Preventing Delays in Suits 
of Common Law. Now, if this Bill were 
calculated to attain those objects, there 
could be no valid objection urged against 
it. Both the evils which this Bill was de- 
signed to remedy notoriously existed. 
Formerly it was thought, that law could 
not be too expensive; now a very different 
opinion prevailed, and very justly. The Bill 
was calculated also to prevent litigation ; 
and he believed, were it to pass into alaw, 
it would have the effect of preventing nine 
cases out of ten from going to trial, while 
in the tenth case it would cause the ex- 
penses to be diminished one-half. When 
he first meditated bringing in the Bill, it 
was his intention to introduce a clause in 
it with reference to special pleading, and 
reduce it to its ancient limits, so much in- 
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convenience had been experienced from 
the present practice ; but, in consequence 
of the recommendation of the Common 
Law Commissioners, who had suggested a 
measure, having that subject in view, he 
had abandoned his intention, and had not 
embodied the subject in any clauses of 
the Bill now before the House. The House 
had already dealt with that subject in a 
Bill which had been recently introduced 
and discussed. The next cause of ex- 
pense, after pleading, was the bringing 
up of witnesses at the assizes to prove 
facts which ought not to be disputed, 
and which would not he disputed here- 
after, if his Bill were made law. The first 
clause of that Bill enacted, ‘ that any 
‘ plaintiff or defendant in any action might, 
‘ with leave of the Court, or some Judge 
‘ thereof, at any time after service of the 
‘ writ, deliver interrogatories to the oppo- 
‘ site party or parties, for the discovery of 
‘ any fact or documents material to the 
‘ support or defence of the suit, or to the 
‘ proving or reducing damages, either ona 
‘ trial, or on the execution of a writ of in- 
‘ quiry, and might require such opposite 
‘ party or parties, by notice in writing, to 
‘ be examined on oath before some Com- 
‘ missioner, to be appointed by the Chief 
‘ Justice or Chief Baron of the Court in 
‘which the action shall be brought, on 
‘ such interrogatories.’ In the former Bill 
which he (Lord Wynford) had_intro- 
duced, his noble friend, the late Lord 
Tenterden, had suggested the alteration, 
making it incumbent’ on the parties to 
obtain the consent of the Court in which 
the action was brought before the par- 
ties should be subjected to the interro- 
gatories. He thought the alteration pro- 
posed by that eminent man was beneficial, 
and therefore he consented to it. With 
respect to the principle of examination 
proposed by this clause, there was nothing 
in it but what already existed in another 
Court—the Court of Chancery. When 
information was wanted which the parties 
themselves could alone supply, it was 
usual to file a bill of discovery; and, if 
the other party also warited information 
from the one opposing, a cross bill was 
filed. But this was an expensive process, 
costing not less than about 200/., and the 
object of his Bill would be attained by a 
very trifling expense indeed. He would 
give to the Common Law Judges all the 
powers which a Court of Equity upon this 
subject enjoyed, He would have the 
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Common Law Judges invested with the 
power of protecting witnesses circumstanced 
as the Bill contemplated. The power of the 
party interrogating, it was, however, pro- 
posed should be limited. A clause in the 
Bill enacted ‘ that no party interrogated 
‘ should be obliged to answer any question, 
‘ or produce any document, which should 
‘have a tendency to prove any criminal 
‘charge, or to subject him or her to any 
‘ penalty, or to affect any estate or interest, 
‘ the title to which was not in dispute in 
‘the cause; nor to compel any purchaser 
‘or mortgagee, after such purchaser or 
‘ mortgagee should have sworn that he or 
‘she had, bond fide, paid a full and 
‘ valuable consideration for the purchase 
‘or, bond fide, lent a sum on mortgage, 
‘ without any knowledge of any defect in 
‘ the title of the premises bought or mort- 
‘ gaged, to disclose the title of such pur- 
‘chaser or mortgagee.’ The clause also 
gave the Court the power of imposing 
such conditions on the party interrogating 
as would prevent an improper use being 
made of the examination. It was very im- 
portant that sometimes the plaintiff or de- 
fendant should be examined; and in nu- 
merous instances, where cases such as he 
had described had been brought in the 
Court of Chancery, the facts so disclosed 
were all that were required for obtaining 
justice. Who was it knew all the facts of 
the case? The plaintiff and the defendant; 
if, therefore, they were examined, all the 
facts would come out, and upon them the 
Court might pronounce judgment. He 
appealed to the noble Lords who were 
conversant with Chancery practice, whether 
cases were not often tried in Courts of 
Equity in which there were no witnesses 
but the plaintiff and the defendant? The 
whole case as to the facts being thus 
opened to both parties, there would be no 
occasion for them to go to trial at a ruin- 
ous expense to both parties. It would 
frequently happen that all the facts neces- 
sary for the final judgment would come 
out on the examination of the plaintiff and 
the defendant. Now, he proposed, that if 
there were no additional facts to be made 
out on either side, the Judges should be 
empowered, after that examination, to give 
judgment at once. But, if either party 
should suggest that there was an addi- 
tional fact to be established, then an issue 
should be sent down to try that fact, and 
that fact alone; and then, when that fact 
was added, the Court should proceed to 
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give its decision. Concealment of facts 
too often led toa denial of justice; but 
truth had nothing to fear from a full ex- 
posure. Attorneys too often took advan- 
tage of their clients; and when actions 
were terminated, it was not unusual to 
hear attorneys say, ‘‘ if you had told me 
what facts have been now proved, I should 
have dissuaded you from pursuing the 
cause.” But how often did it happen that, 
notwithstanding the disclosure of the facts 
of the case by the parties litigating, ac- 
tions were not abandoned! He really be- 
lieved that many solicitors advised actions 
merely for the purpose of putting money into 
theirown pockets, although they were aware 
it was done at the expense of their clients. 
If the Bill which he had the honour of in- 
troducing were adopted, it would prevent 
such actions from being brought to trial ; 
for the disclosure of facts would make the 
parties acquainted with the weakness or 
strength of their cases; and this was 
similar to what took place in what were 
called “The Courts of Conciliation” 
which existed in Denmark. In this respect 
also it was similar to the principle adopted 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack in one of his bills which had 
been introduced to the House. He 
proposed, also, that if after his exa- 
mination was closed a plaintiff or a 
defendant, who had no just ground of 
action or of defence, should persist in 
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-maintaining the action from a love of litiga- 


tion, he should be compelled to give se- 
curity that he would pay all the costs 
which his love of litigation occasioned to 
his opponent. But it might be objected 
to if there were no appeal, and, therefore, 
he had introduced a clause by which the 
orders of the Judge might be reviewed or 
altered by the Court to which he belonged, 
and the party placed in precisely the same 
situation he was in before such order had 
issued. There was, as the law stood, an 
unwillingness to admit facts, lest the par- 
ties should be prejudiced thereby. This 
would be obviated by the present Bill. 
Where the facts were admitted, by the 
Bill now before the House, and the case 
turned upon a question of law, then a spe- 
cial verdict should be taken, and the case 
argued before the Court. By this Bill, 
all means of delay, all chicanery would be 
got rid of, and as under this alteration of the 
law, the defendant would not be able to 
evade judgment, he thought that it would 
be only fair to arm the Court with power 
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to extend to him time for satisfying it. 
He proposed that the Court, on receiving 
security, should be enabled to suspend 
the execution of the judgment for three 
months. By another clause of the Bill it 
was proposed to enact, that the attorney 
or agent of the plaintiff should deliver to 
the Sheriff’s officer executing the writ, a 
particularof the plaintiff’s demand, “ speci- 
fying the amount of the debt or damages, 
or a description of the lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, or goods or chattels, 
for the recovery of which the action 
was brought.” The Court had, by 
another clause, the power to require the 
plaintiff or defendant to put in bail for 
the payment of the costs of the action, if, 
after reading the examination of the par- 
ties, it should appear there was either no 
good cause of action, or defence. These 
were the principal points of the Bill, which 
he now hoped would receive the approba- 
tion of their Lordships ;—and the noble 
and learned Lord then concluded with 
moving ‘ that the Bill be read a‘second 
time.” 

Lord Lyndhurst had listened with all the 
attention and respect to which his learned 
friend was uniformly entitled, to the obser- 
vations with which he had introduced the 
Bill then under their Lordships’ consider- 
ation; but he frankly confessed at the 
outset, that he felt it to be impossible for 
him to give such a Bill his assent. 
His noble and learned friend stated, that 
he had reason to think that the measure, 
as it then stood, would meet with the 
approbation of the fifteen Judges. And 
though, as their Lordships would be aware 
when he reminded them that yesterday was 
the first day of term, he had not had a 
sufficient opportunity of ascertaining the 
opinion of those learned and eminent 
persons, he yet knew enough of it to say 
that it was not favourable to his noble 
and learned friend’s Bill. On subjects of 
legislation, he was, he acknowledged, not 
disposed to urge their Lordships to attach 
any very great importance to what might 
be the opinion of the Judges, and he 
should, therefore merely content himself 
with stating the fact, that they were not 
favourable to the measure; and if his 
noble and learned friend supposed they 
were, he was labouring under a most 
erroneous impression. Many of those 
learned persons, in common with himself, 
entertained a very strong objection to the 
practice of plaintiff and defendant having 
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the power of mutually putting interro- 
gatories to each other, though, doubtless, 
nothing could seem more piausible than a 
proposition for effecting a change of that 
nature in the administration of justice ; 
but his noble and learned friend, when he 
adopted that principle, found it necessary 
to introduce certain machinery for the 
purpose of carrying it into effect; and 
when their Lordships took the trouble of 
examining what that machinery was, he 
had no doubt they would find it so com- 
plex and so imperfect, that, instead of 
accomplishing the objects which his noble 
and learned friend had in view, it would 
rather have the effect of increasing both 
delay and expense—ay, increasing them 
one hundred fold. In considering a mea- 
sure of that nature, it was most material 
that they should look to what the state 
of the law really was at the present mo- 
ment; he meant, of course, not the gene- 
ral condition of our whole system of 
jurisprudence, but the state of the law 
in reference to the power possessed by 
plaintiff and defendant of putting interro- 
gatories to each other. At present, as 
was well known to every lawyer, parties 
to a suit could file Bills of Discovery. 
What were Bills of Discovery? Nothing 
more or less than a series of interrogatories ; 
and what did that amount to, but the pos- 
session of the power which the present 
Bill assumed not to exist; the power by 
which parties were compelled to answer 
all the questions put to them, and to an- 
swer them fully. Now, he should be glad 
to learn in what respect did the propo- 
sition of his noble and learned friend go 
to effect any improvement? He wished to 
know what difference it made whether 
those interrogatories were put and answer- 
ed in one Court or in another—whether 
in a Court of Law or a Court of Equity? 
It had been said, that the expense of filing 
a Bill of Discovery was not less than 2001. ; 
that certainly was a most extravagant 
description of the expenses necessary. 
[Lord Wynford had known Bills of Costs, 
in cases of Bills of Discovery, amount 
to 200/.] The whole costs might have 
been swelled to that amount, but it cer- 
tainly must be considered an extravagant 
description, and he must be allowed to 
say, that his noble and learned friend had 
not taken the proper pains toinform himself 
upon the subject to which his Bill related. 
One of the principles for which his noble 
and learned friend appeared to contend, was 
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the vast advantage of vivd voce examina- 
tions. He had always imagined that the 
chief advantage derivable from vivd voce 
examinations arose from the persons ex- 
amined being brought into the presence 
of the Judge who was to decide the 
question atissue. But that was not what 
the Bill before them would accomplish. 
It would do no such thing. The parties 
examined under it would be heard before 
Commissioners in the country, for in every 
case it was provided that the Commis- 
sioners empowered to examine the parties 
would be required to go within five miles 
of their residence. The parties were ob- 
viously not bound to answer upon interro- 
gatories in all cases, and a difficulty 
immediately suggested itself, how far 
that exemption from answering was 
to extend. It was proposed to put it 
entirely under the control of the Com- 
missioner, although the present prac- 
tice in the Court of Chancery, in this re- 
spect, had been the result of the closest 
attention by the Judges of that Court to 
that subject, and a series of decisions in 
Courts, for the greater part of 200 years 
past. Having entered so far on the sub- 
ject as to his objections to the principle 
of the Bill, he should now direct their 
Lordships’ attention to the machinery 
of the Bill, or the mode by which, practi- 
cally, it was expected to bring the pro- 
visions of the Bill into operation. It was 
by this Bill provided that, in all cases 
where the party required to be examined 
was out of the jurisdiction, a Commission 
may issue toexamine him. That examina- 
tion and these answers must afterwards be 
sent up tothe Court here. When they 
arrived here, a question probably would 
arise whether the party answering had 
fully answered, which, as the learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had learned, was but 
too frequently a subject of doubt in his 
Court, with all the skill and caution which 
was used in those examinations. there. 
Thea, again, it was observable that, by the 
Bill, the party interrogated, his Counsel, 
attorney, or agent, might object to the 
sufficiency or relevancy of any answer be- 
fore the Commissioner, and the sufficiency 
or relevancy of the answer may be sup- 
ported by the party, his Counsel, attorney, 
or agent. Here was a fine project for 
shortening delay and saving expense, 
which the Bill asserted was its object in 
the outset. Well; the question being 
mooted—the argument concluded, the exs 
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‘amination decided—of what value was 
that decision? None; for in the same 
section the noble Lord provides that his 
decision, even on the minor points—the 
mere sufficiency or returning of an answer 
—shall not be final; the decision being 
subject to review by any Judge of the 
‘Court, or by the whole Court. Here was 
a fruitful source of expense—fees, costs, 
and delay. The very orders of a Judge, 
too, were to be subject to review and al- 
‘teration by the Court to which he belonged. 
Questions settled by the examiner, after 
deliberate argument before him, were to be 
referred, in many cases, the noble Lord 
said, to the decision of a Judge at cham- 
bers. Now, all in that House who had 
ever attended a Judge at Chambers 
must know what chance there was of 
a calm decision of any matter of intri- 
cacy in the hurry and confusion incident 
to such a jurisdiction. Again, in cases 
of dissatisfaction with the decision, the 
party might appeal from the decision. 
Then all hitherto done was abortive, fora 
second set of interrogatories might be had, 
and all the proceedings was to be- 
gin over again. In a Court of Equity a 
party not sufficiently or satisfactorily an- 
swering might be punished by attachment 
at once. Now, he would ask which of the 
two modes was better calculated to effect 
the ends of justice? Butthe noble Lord’s 
Bill provided that in case of any default 
of a party to be examined, a judgment 
might be assigned against him. Even 
this judgment was not to be final: it was 
merely to be a general or interlocutory 
judgment —a writ of inquiry of damages 
must issue; and this, forsooth, was the 
remedy for delay and unnecessary ex- 
pense the noble Lord proposed to substi- 
tute for the existing mode of getting at a 
disclosure from interested parties in the 
suit by means ofthe equity proceeding by bill 
and answer. This well-known mode of pro- 
ceeding now in use he fearlessly pronoun- 
ced to be far more complete, sufficient, and 


-satisfactory, as well as attended by much 


less expense than that to be introduced 


‘by the Bill now beforethem. He objected 


to it because of its defect in principle, as 


‘well as because of the cumbrous nature 
-of its multiform machinery, which he fear- 


ed much would, upon the pretext of 
various attendances before Commissioners 
and Judges, be made a pretext for multi- 
plying costs. He objected to the clause 
that enacted that a portion of the plaintiff’s 
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demand should always be given to the 
Sheriff’s officers as a needless expense. 
For it was not too much to assert, that nine 
in ten, perhaps forty-nine in fifty, causes, 
ended with the issuing of the writ and its 
execution. Why then incur so serious 
an expense in the very commencement of 
an action? He had lately seen a bill of 
particulars in a cause which occupied 
from twenty to thirty sheets. He did not 
say, that for such a Bill this machinery, 
cumbrous as it was, might not be necessary, 


-but for that reason, if for no other, 


though he thought he had stated many, 
he believed their Lordships would best 
consult the interests of the public by 
voting with him on the Amendment. He 
should now propose, that the Bill be read 
a second time this day six months. 

The Earl of Eldon, after fifty years 
experience in the profession, felt bound 
by a sense of duty not to let pass such an 
opportunity of recording his dissent from 
the doctrines laid down by his noble and 
learned friend, by whom the present mea- 
sure was introduced to the notice of their 
Lordships. He objected, at the outset, to 
the proposed plan of examining plaintiff 
and defendant; and doing that, he felt it 
to be almost needless to urge any other 
objection ; he would, however, object to 
the present alteration, on the ground that 
it tended towards an intermixture of the 
proceedings at Common Law and Equity. 
It had, hitherto, been considered one of 
the greatest merits of which the English 
law could boast, that Equity and law were 
kept distinct. There had been something 
said about the expenses to which attorneys 
sometimes put their clients ; it was not for 
him to estimate those expenses, but he 
did remember a Judge, who, while at the 
bar, never once mentioned attorneys other- 
wise than with the most perfect respect, 
but who, the moment he attained to the 
Bench, never mentioned them without 
censure; he did not allude to his noble 
and learned friend by whom the measure 
was introduced. He entertained not the 
slightest doubt that the present Bill would 
lead to increase the expense and delay of 
law proceedings. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he must 
confess he agreed in some measure with 
those noble and learned Lords who were 
of opinion that the Bill now before their 
Lordships went too far. But that was an 
objection rather to the details of the Bill, 
which might be amended, than to the Bill 
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itself. He was not prepared to say at this 
moment, that he should go the length of 
voting against the principle of the Bill, and 
throwing it out at once. On the contrary, 
he was rather inclined to think that it 
might be advantageous to let the Bill go 
into the Committee, where the objections 
to its machinery might be considered and 
removed. It might be fit and proper thus 
to give the noble and learned Lord the 
opportunity of amending the measure. 
Such being his general view of this ques- 
tion, he should only observe, that with all 
due deference and respect for the learned 
Common Law Judges, they were not 
exactly the best persons to decide what 
was fit to be done in Equity; and that 
though, generally speaking, he should say 
that their authority was great and over- 
powering when it was in favour of any mea- 
sure for the alteration of the practice in 
their Courts, yet, although it was still to 
be listened to with reverence, it was not 
when opposed to such alterations, to be 
deemed of such overpowering weight. That 
arose, no doubt, from their excusable wish 
not to sanction changes that were not 
absolutely necessary. With reference to 
the present Bill, he thought that upon the 
whole, it would be the most advisable 
course, especially as a Bill of a similar 
nature had twice before passed this House, 
not to agree to the Amendment, and throw 
out the Bill, but to allow it to go into the 
Committee without pledging the House to 
any particular course afterwards with 
respect to it. 
Lord Wynford said, that if there were 
objections to the machinery of the Bill, 
though he by no means admitted their 
justice, he was bound to say in his own 
defence, that that machinery was the work 
of the Common Law Commissioners—it 
was not his. That part of the Bill had 
been recommended by them. He was, 
therefore, entitled to say, that the Judges 
were in favour of it, for most of them were 
now Judges. He did not wish to interfere 
with the Courts of Equity, but to enable 
the Common Law Courts to do their own 
business, and he denied that the plan he 
proposed would increase the expense to 
the suitor. On the contrary, if that which 
now required the suitor to go into a fresh 
Court, could be done in the Court in 
which the action was already pending 
there would be a great saving of 
‘expense. 
The Amendment agreed to, and Bill 
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to be read a Second Time this day six 
months. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 16, 1833. 


Mrinutss.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. R. 
STEvaART, Accounts of the total Sums levied by the Com- 
missioners of the Northern Lights, in the years ending 
50th June, 1831, and 1832, respectively, and of the Ex- 
penditure of the Commissioners during the same period.— 
On the Motion of Lord Joun RussELL, an Account of 
the Receipts and Expenditure in the Office of Paymaster 
General, from the lst of January, 1852, to 31st of March, 
1833, and the same on account of previous years.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Lyncu, a Return of all Persons Imprisoned 
for Debt, or who have taken the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act, or against whom Commissions of Bankruptcies have 
been issued, in each of the three years last past in Ireland: also 
a Return of the Number of Masters, with their Salaries, 
and Scholars at present in the Schools, called Erasmus 
Smith’s Schools, in Ireland, &c.: also an Account of all 
Sums of Money advanced by Government since the year 
1821, for Public Works in the Town and County of Gal- 
way and Mayo, and of the manner in which such Sums 
have been Expended.—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, an 
Account of all Sums of Money received by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests from the Lessees of Light- 
houses in each year since 1800, and how the Money has 
been applied. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. METHUEN, from the Clergy of 
Wilts; and by Sir Ropert Inexis, from the Clergy of 
Surrey ; and from a Place in Ireland,—against the Church 
Reform (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. BLAMIRE, Mr. Harpy, 
Mr. Hurst, Mr. STAVELEY, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. PHiL- 
Potts, Mr. THRockMorTON, Mr. HOvLDSworTH, Mr. 
Metuvuen, Mr. CHARLES BULLER,. Mr. WASoN, Mr. 
Cuitpers, Lord DALMENY, Sir WILLIAM CHAyToR, 
Sir James Granam, Sir EarRDLEY Witmort, Captain 
E.uiott, and Viscount Howick, from a great Number 
of Places,—for the immediate Abolition of Slavery.— 
By Mr. Jervis, from Bedford; by Mr. J. C. Dunpas, 
by Lord Howick; and by Lord CHariss Firzroy, 
from several Places,—against Corporation Abuses.— 
By Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool, for the Abolition of 
Flogging; and from the Dissenters of that Place, for Re- 
moving the Disabilities of the Jews.—By Mr. Hawes, 
from Lambeth, to the same effect.—By Mr. Harpr, and 
Mr. CRAVEN BERKELEY, from four Places,—in favour of 
a Factories’ Regulation Bill—By Mr. Parrott, Mr. 
Harpy, and Viscount Howick, from several Places,— 
for a Removal of the Disabilities at present affecting the 
Dissenters.—By Colonel Lyeon, from Bewdley, for a 
Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.— By Mr. Frscuz PALMER, 
from Retail Dealers and Brewers in Reading; and by Mr. 
Hume, from Paddington, against any Alteration of that 
Act.—By Mr. R. Oswaxp, from Hand-loom Weavers of 
Glasgow, and its Neighbourhood; by Mr. J. MaxwgEt1, 
from Pollockshaws ; and!by Mr. Hum, from Newton, near 
Ayr, 'for a Board of Trade, and for Relief.—By Mr. J. 
MAXWELL, and Mr. Stewart Mackenzig, from three 
Places,—against the present System of Church Patronage 
in Scotland.—By Mr. Pui.potts, from Gloucester, for a 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By Sir RoBERT FErRGu- 
son, from Londonderry, for Providing Counsel to Prison- 
ers tried for Felony; and against additional Duty on 
Timber brought from the British Colonies; and from the 
Cess Payers of Donaghadee, for an Alteration in the Grand 
Jury Bill—By Mr. Harpy, Mr. HALForp, Mr. Trevor, 
Mr. J. MAXWELL, Mr. Parrott, and Mr. E. Tennent, 
by Captain Euttot, and Lord DALMENY, from a Number 
of Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.— 
By Mr. CHARLES O’CONNELL, from a Place in Ireland, 
for the Abolition of Tithes. 


JUVENILE OrrenpeErs.] Sir Eardley 
Wilmot rose, to move for leave to bring 
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in a Bill to alter and amend so much of 
the 7th and 8th of George 4th, c. 28, as 
related to proceedings in indictments 
against offenders previously convicted of 
felony ; also to alter and amend so much 
of the 7th and 8th of George 4th, c. 29, 
as related to proceedings by indictment 
against persons under seventeen years of 

charged with simple larcenies. By 
the 7th and 8th of George 4th, it was en- 
acted, that when a prisoner was indicted 
a second time for felony, upon proof of 
the former conviction, the Court might 
order an increase of punishment—namely, 
transportation for fourteen years, or for 
life. When the clerk of arraigns read the 
indictment to the Jury, in which there 
were two counts, the one stating the 
former conviction,and the otherthecharge 
to be tried, the Jury acquired a previous 
knowledge of the accused being an 
old offender; and such knowledge pre- 
judicing him in their minds, he might be 
convicted, not so much for the offence for 
which he was then taking his trial, as for 
the offence for which he had already 
suffered punishment. Now, it was a 
principle of law, that no man should be 
tried a second time for the same offence ; 
and the jury being sworn “ to give a true 
verdict, according to the evidence,” it 
followed, that the previous knowledge of 
the Jury was injurious to the prisoner, and 
militated against his having a fair trial for 
the offence on which he was then arraign- 
ed. He proposed that the count, stating 
the previous conviction of the prisoner, 
should not be read tothe Jury till after 
their verdict; when, if it were a verdict 
of “ guilty,” proof might be given of the 
previous conviction; such proof never 
having been intended to affect the verdict 
of the Jury, but only the sentence of the 
Court after conviction. The second object 
of the Bill however, was of much import- 
ance; and he had no doubt would receive 
the attentive consideration of the House. 
In his judgment, some change of the law, 
as it related to juvenile offenders, had 
become absolutely necessary. The num- 
ber of such cases had of late years, greatly 
increased. It appeared from the Returns 
on the Table of the House, that a large 
proportion of the convictions were of per- 
sons under twenty-one years of age. 
These juvenile offenders were first taken 
before a Magistrate, and then committed 
to prison to await their trials. That mode 
of dealing with them was attended with 
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great expense to the public ; but the worse 
consequence was, that, by remaining so 
long in a prison, as they frequently did, be- 
tween committal and trial, these youthful 
offenders were exposed to every sort of 
contamination from the society of some of 
their fellow-prisoners ; and their morals 
often became so utterly depraved, from 
this cause, as to render their future im- 
provement, and their subsequent return to 
good conduct, and their duties to society, 
almost a hopeless matter. They came 
out worse than they went in; and thus 
the great end of punishment—the pre- 
vention of crime—was, in their cases, 
signally defeated. He would not enter 
into any details, but would merely allude 
to one instance, in order to show the effect 
of the early imprisonment of children for 
trifling offences. In the county which he 
had the honour to represent, considerably 
more than half the criminal offenders were 
under twenty-one years of age; and, 
during the last seven years, 1,300 indivi- 
duals had been tried, who were under the 
age of eighteen; and of these one half 
were under fifteen years of age. A great 
portion of them were kept in prison from 
six weeks to two months, to await their 
trials; so that, in fact, punishment was 
inflicted on them before conviction. The 
system of punishing boys who had done 
acts of mischief (for a great number of 
these delinquents had no idea of commit- 
ting felony), by indiscriminate imprison- 
ment in common gaols, instead of keeping 
them on bread and water, and in solitary 
confinement, for a limited period, or of 
otherwise punishing them in a summary 
and judicious manner, was highly objec- 
tionable. Boys being sent to gaol, for 
they hardly knew what, soon became cor- 
rupted and depraved; their sense of shame 
was destroyed; and they were converted into 
hardened offenders. It was unnecessary to 
state, that the only objects of punishment 
are the prevention of crime and the refor- 
mation of offenders ; and if those objects 
were not accomplished, and if punish- 
ments, instead of doing good, increased 
the evils which they were intended to re- 
medy, there could be no doubt that the 
system was radically wrong. Such was 
the case with respect to our treatment of 
juvenile offenders. It was the object of 
the Bill to remedy this defect. Instead of 
allowing boys of tender age to be taken 
before Magistrates—for petty larcenies— 
to be bailed, or in default of bail sent to 
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gaol, and then tried and imprisoned on 
conviction, he would have them brought 
at once to the Petty Sessions, there to be 
tried by the Magistrates, and summarily 
punished or discharged, as the case might 
require. If committed to a house of cor- 
rection, care ought to be taken of the 
classification and the religious and moral 
instruction of youthful offenders, He 
should have no objection to have a Jury 
to assist at the Petty Sessions, if it should 
be thought necessary. If this, however, 
should not be thought desirable, in order 
to prevent convictions for felony without 
the intervention of Juries, it would be 
proper that many of the crimes now 
classed as felonies should, when committed 
by youths, be treated as misdemeanors. 
This alteration in the law would remove 
the objection which existed to dealing 
with such offenders without the interven- 
tion of a Jury, and reconcile the mind to 
summary convictions before Magistrates. 
The hon. Baronet concluded by making 
the Motion above specified. 

Mr. Lamb did not intend to oppose the 
Motion. He thought the first object which 
the hon. Baronet had in view was already 
attained, because the second count in the 
indictment was seldom read to the Jury, 
and because Judges did not in the first 
instance tell the Jury to find whether a 
prisoner had been before convicted [ Cries 
of * the Jury knewit”|. He agreed it 
was not right a Jury should be prejudiced 
by having that knowledge; and if the 
hon. Baronet could succeed in preventing 
the Jury from knowing that a prisoner had 
been before convicted, he should be glad. 
With regard to the second object which 
the hon. Baronet had in view, it was cer- 
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tainly very desirable that boys not harden- | 


ed in crime should be spared the contami- 
nation of the associates they usually met 
with while waiting in gaol to take their 
trial; but he confessed that he saw great 
difficulty in the hon, Baronet so framing 
this Bill, as not to let young experienced 
thieves, bred up in crime from their 
cradles, escape. If that were suffered, as 
it was well known that many boys in 
London were very experienced thieves, they 
would escape rabanes' and it was of 
urgent necessity that boys nursed up in 
the career of crime should not escape 
punishment under the pretext of their age. 
There was a great difficulty in fixing the 
age of what were called juvenile offenders. 
Should it be under ten, or fourteen, or 
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sixteen? The Committee which had sat 
on this subject had found it surrounded 
with difficulties. If the Bill were brought 
in, it might certainly, under proper man- 
agement, tend tocheck crime. He looked 
upon the object of the hon. Baronet as 
most desirable, though he doubted if it 
were easy of execution. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle supported the 
Motion. The present system was only 
fitted to entrap a Jury into a verdict of 
guilty. He had been a member of that 
honourable House when Mr. Davenport 
had introduced his Bill on the subject, 
and had then supported his propositions. 
As to the establishment of a_ separate 
jurisdiction for the juvenile offenders, he 
thought the great evil of it would be, that 
a lighter punishment being by law award- 
ed to persons under a certain age, experi- 
enced thieves would, in place of com- 
mitting depredations themselves, employ 
those young persons, to the great injury 
of public virtue. There was a great differ- 
ence between juvenile offenders in large 
towns, such as London, and in the country 
districts ; and he thought it would be ad- 
visable to give Magistrates the power of 
summary conviction with regard to boys 
who should be brought before them in 
the country. He was ready to admit, as 
he had already said, that the case was 
different in towns. The great object was 
to guard against the contamination of 
these young offenders in gaol; and he 
thought that might be effected. 

Sir Oswald Mosley supported the Mo- 
tion. As Chairman of the Staffordshire 
Quarter Sessions, he knew that one half 
of the offenders who were brought before 
him were under the age of twenty-one. 
It was totally impossible, even under the 
best system of gaol discipline, to keep the 
juvenile prisoners apart from the more 
practised offender. At Stafford they had 
instituted a school for the purpose of in- 
structing the young culprit, but the effects 
of the instruction were soon wiped out 
by the company they kept. It was sad 
to see the trifling offences for which 
children were exposed to punishment. 
He remembered the case of a boy who 
was committed to gaol for stealing three 
eggs, and he was kept two months in 
prison before he was tried, and then, for 
this petty offence, he was exposed to all 
the solemn proceedings of a public trial. 
He wished that a distinction were made 
by the law between large and small felons. 
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He wished also that the hon. Baronet 
had proposed to draw a-distinction be- 
tween minor and greater offences, and to 
give the Magistrates power to try the 
minor offences in Petty Sessions. That 
would be of great use in preventing crime, 
and would save expense to the country. 
He would give, if it were necessary, the 
Magistrates in Petty Sessions the power 
to summon a Jury like the Coroners. 
With a Jury of that kind, the Petty Ses- 
sions would be as competent to try the 
minor offences as the Quarter Sessions. 
He would, however, give the criminal the 
option to be tried before the Magistrates 
alone, or before the Magistrates and a 
Jury. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that he would at 
present give no opposition to the bringing 
in of this Bill; but that, in every future 
stage of it, if it extended the power of the 
Magistrates, or went further to diminish 
the use of the Trial by Jury, he would di- 
vide the House upon it, even if he stood 
alone. The use of the Trial by Jury had 
been going on lessening and lessening by 
degrees during the last forty years; and a 
bare enumeration of the instances in 
which by law it had been dispensed with 
during that period would shock the two 
hon. Baronets who had spoken in support 
of this measure. If they should endow 
Magistrates with the power of trying 
felonies without the intervention of a 
Jury, who would then say that they should 
not hang also without a Jury? [No, no.] 
Gentlemen may say ‘“‘ No” to that pro- 
position, but some years ago who amongst 
them would have believed that Magistrates 
would have got the power of inflicting 
punishment in so many instances as they 
now possessed it? Magistrates now in- 
flicted forty times as much punishment as 
the Judges of the land; and let them bear 
in mind who those Magistrates were. 
He spoke with every respect of the two 
hon. Baronets who had addressed the 
House upon this subject, he did not take 
them into consideration when he spoke 
thus; but there were different Magistrates 
in the country from them. A great pro- 
‘portion of the magistracy of the country 
consisted of clergymen of the Church of 
England, who were looking for prefer- 
‘ment; of officers of the army and navy, 
who were looking for promotion; and of 
officers upon half-pay, who would not 
wish to be scratched out of the half-pay 
list by doing anything displeasing to the 
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Minister of the day. In fact, a great por- 
tion of the magistracy consisted of the 
most dependent men upon the face of the 
earth. The hon. Baronet should take 
that fact into his consideration when he 
proposed to give the Magistrates the power 
of summarily disposing of offenders with- 
out the intervention of the Trial by Jury. 
The independence of the Judges was the 
constant boast of Englishmen; that the 
King himself could not displace the judges 
was a remark repeatedly in the mouths of 
the people of this country. But just look 
to the Magistrates, and behold the con- 
trast! The Magistrates were nominated at 
the pleasure of the Minister of the Crown, 
they held their situations at the pleasure 
of the Minister of the Crown, and many 
of them could have their bread taken from 
them by the Minister of the Crown. They 
were, in truth, as dependent a set of men, 
generally speaking, as breathed the breath 
of life, and yet it was to such men that 
these powers of summary conviction were 
proposed to be given. He should be 
ashamed to sit there as a Representative of 
the people of England without protesting 
against such a measure. He should have 
had no objection to the-measure if the 
hon. Baronet propdsed a mitigation of the 
punishment of young offenders, but then 
as the hon. Secretary opposite had truly 
observed, there was the difficulty of dis- 
criminating between offenders. It was 
well known that some boys of five years 
old were as quick, and as great adepts, as 
other boys at ten years of age, and that 
boys of ten years of age were often as 
accomplished, and indeed more ac- 
complished thieves than other offenders 
who were ten years older. It was, in fact, 
impossible to provide for the varieties pre- 
sented by human nature. He repeated 
that he would oppose the measure in all 
its future stages. 

Mr. Hardy supported the Motion. He 
complained of the attack which the hon. 
member for Oldham had made upon the 
general body of the magistracy of England. 
That hon. Member had: spoken of officers 
of the army and navy and of clergymen 
of the Church of England who were Ma- 
gistrates, as if they were ready to sacrifice 
the ends of justice to the basest and most 
interested purposes, It was too much to 


hear such an unjust attack made upon 


them in that House. He was aequainted 
with many clergymen of the. Church of 
England, and with many officers of the 
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army and navy who were Magistrates, and 
he would say this for them, that he never 
saw men who were more disposed to do 
their duty firmly and impartially, with as 
much regard for the interests of justice as 
the hon. Member himself could possibly 
evince, and without any of those base 
ideas of promotion or preferment from 
his Majesty’s Ministers which that hon. 
Member had attributed to them. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, that he did not pre- 
tend to say, that Clergymen of the Church 
of England, and officers of the army and 
navy were worse than other men, he had 
only contrasted their dependence with the 
independence of the Judges. In doing so 
he meant to cast no imputation upon 
them. 

Mr. Charles Buller, in illustration of 
the trifling offences for which boys were 
committed to gaol in the country, men- 
tioned an instance which occurred at the 
Assizes for Devonshire last summer. A 
boy was committed for stealing a mackerel, 
whose imprisonment and trial cost the 
county 40/., and yet when he was con- 
victed the Judge sentenced him to only 
one day’s imprisonment. He stated that 
he knew of another case, where two boys 
who had stolen a few potatoes on a Sun- 
day out of the open window of a store- 
house, and had roasted them at an ad- 
joining lime-kiln, were taken up, and 
brought twenty miles to the county gaol. 
They were afterwards tried and convicted, 
and those boys, both before and after 
their conviction, were confined amongst a 
parcel of felons, some of whom were in 
prison for an offence that he would not 
name. Would not a jurisdiction on the 
part of Magistrates to try such petty 
offences with the assistance of a Jury, 
remedy such evils? He certainly should, 
with the hon. member for Oldham, object 
to the taking away the Trial by Jury in 
any case, and the Magistrates might be 
empowered to empanel a Jury for the 
trial of such trifling offences as he had 
alluded to. The retaining the Trial by 
Jury in such cases would gratify the feel- 
ings of the people, and would in every 
respect promote the ends of public justice. 

Mr. Lioyd said, that in no case of mis- 
demeanor, much less in a case of felony, 
should a Magistrate have the power of 
summarily convicting without the inter- 
vention of a Jury. The honest and well- 
founded prejudices of the people of Eng- 
land would not endure a contrary practice. 
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He would suggest the propriety of refer- 
ring the subject to a Committee up stairs, 
who should examine the whole question of 
secondary punishments. The question 
was one which had attracted attention 
lately, not only in this country, but across 
the Atlantic. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he was sorry to 
take up the time of the House, but every 
alteration whatever in the law was, in his 
opinion, of the greatest importance. He 
could not, therefore, allow the subject to 
pass without protesting against the de- 
privation of the juvenile offenders of the 
benefit of Trial by Jury. He was friendly 
to the principle of inquiring into the pre- 
vious character of prisoners. Nothing 
could be of more importance than to im- 
press upon persons the idea that character 
constituted a species of castle. In his 
opinion, many of the proceedings on cri- 
minal trials were the most farcical that 
could easily be imagined. Nothing, for 
instance, could be more ridiculous than 
the scruples which were. made about 
allowing a prisoner to convict himself. 
The prisoner, in his opinion, ought. to be 
called upon to explain any circumstance 
which might appear by the evidence to be 
of an equivocal nature. Lord Mansfield 
deserved great credit for the good sense 
of his remarks upon the subject. He 
hoped he should live to see the time when 
every criminal should be interrogated as 
to the particulars of the transaction re- 
specting which he was accused. He 
would not advocate the subjecting of a 
prisoner to any duress, to any imprison- 
ment, to any torture, in order to extort.a 
confession from him; nor would he desire 
that a prisoner should, as in a neighbour- 
ing country, be subjected to all the inge- 
nious cross-questioning on the part of the 
Judge, which was usual in a case con- 
ducted by counsel; but nothing could be 
more preposterous than the caution fre- 
quently given from the Bench to a pri- 
soner, not to criminate himself. Instead 
of using every method in order to reach 
the real facts of the case, it was not un- 
usual, upon a prisoner pleading guilty, 
for the Judge to: point out to him the 
favourable point in the evidence, and to 
advise the prisoner to withdraw his plea, 
and take the chances of a trial. He had 
known that caution given in the case of a 
very bad murder. The criminal took the 
Judge’s advice, and was successful in ob- 
taining a favourable verdict; but he died 
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in prison. There was also too much 
delay before trial. The whole system 
of criminal trials required revision; and 
the basis of the reform should be to make 
them come on more rapidly, and to get 
rid of those foolish scruples, which oper- 
ated as a protection to the guilty. 

Mr. Ashford Sanford only wished to 
defend the Magistrates from the attacks of 
the hon. member for Oldham. Jn the 
cases which had been referred to they 
were, under the existing state of the law, 
obliged to commit the offenders for trial. 

Lord John Russell was perfectly sensi- 
ble of the evil which resulted from sending 
juvenile offenders to gaol, where they were 
brought into contact with the more ex- 
perienced criminals; but he could not 
make up his mind to dispense with a 
Trial by Jury as a remedy for the evil. 
He had always considered the Trial by 
Jury as the most valuable protection of 
the subject, and he objected to abolish it 
in any case, lest that should be made a 
precedent for taking it away in others. 
He, therefore, would not give his support 
to the Bill in its future stages, unless that 
part of it which proposed to invest Ma- 
gistrates with the power of summary con- 
viction were expunged. At the same 
time he wished it to be understood that 
he did not participate in the sentiments of 
those who attributed to the Magistrates a 
harsh and an oppressive exercise of their 
authority; on the contrary, he thought 
the conduct of the Magistracy was gene- 
rally lenient, and characterized by a 
leaning towards prisoners. It was noto- 
rious, for instance, that they carried to 
the utmost extent the erroneous practice 
of not interrogating prisoners or calling 
upon them to tell their own story. He 
remembered once, a prisoner who was on 
his trial for sheep-stealing, being asked 
whether he had any question to put to his 
master, who had given evidence against 
him, replied, “‘ All I have to say is, that I 
am sorry for what I have done, and I hope 
my master will forgive me; and, if he 
does, I never will do anything of the kind 
again;” whereupon the Magistrates on 
the Bench stopped him, observing that he 
must not convict himself, and other wit- 
nesses were called to prove the fact which 
the prisoner had already admitted. He 
thought Magistrates ought to ask accused 
persons to account for their time at the 
period when the crimes were alleged to 
have been committed, With respect to the 
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other measure, he was of opinion that the 
fact of a prisoner’s previous conviction 
ought to go before aJury. Ifa prisoner’s 
character were good let him have the benefit 
of it; but, on the other hand, if it were 
bad, let it weigh against him. 

Mr. Potter said, he had heard of a fri- 
volous case where a boy was placed at: 
the bar for stealing sixteen pounds of 
dung, and he had no doubt but that if the 
Magistrate had possessed the power of 
summary conviction, the prisoner would 
have been sent to the treadmill. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot, in reply, stated 
that he would avail himself of the sugges- 
tions which had been thrown out in the 
course of the debate. His only object in 
introducing the measure was to do away 
with a notorious and extensive evil, 

Leave given. 
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Mr. Lennard, in rising to submit his 
promised Motion, said, that when his hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex, some 
weeks ago, presented the London petition 
for the improvement of the criminal code, 
they were reminded, and very properly, of 
the great improvement which had alread 
been made in it. Although he- fully ad- 
mitted that, yet he thought it could not be 
denied that much still remained to be done 
before the criminal code of laws could be 
said to be in a satisfactory state. The 
more the public were accustomed to con- 
sider the subject of criminal jurisprudence, 
the more anxious did it become to remove 
all traces of that sanguinary character 
which were impressed on it in those times 
when, in the words of Mirabeau, “ blood, 
and nothing but blood, and pounds of 
flesh,” were required for every offence. He 
wished the Government had leisure to 
undertake an entire revision and reform in 
the criminal code. It seemed to him that 
such a work could be best done by the 
Government. But there were many Gentle- 
men in that House whose opinions were 
entitled to great authority who entertained 
a different opinion, and who thought that 
the necessary improvements in our code 
were best made by the exertions of indi- 
vidual Members bringing forward motions 
for such Amendments as to themselves 
might seem most convenient. He had 
therefore determined to bring under the 
consideration of the House the state of 
the law in regard to two offences, re- 
specting which he believed there could be 
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no doubt that the law ought to be changed. | 
But the change he should propose was 
rather nominal than real. The laws de- 
nouncing punishment of death on the crimes 
of housebreaking with larceny, and stealing 
in a dwelling-house, any one therein being 
put in fear, had long been all but dead 
letters in the Statute-book. They had been 
for many years, and they could now be, | 
but very rarely executed, and they seemed 
only to be left on the Statute-book as a 
remnant of the barbarism of former times. 
Looking at the returns, it would be seen 
that for the crime of housebreaking during 
the last seven years, out of every ninety- 
one in England and Wales who had been 
convicted, not more than one had been 
executed. ‘T'aking the last two years, the 
proportion of executions to convictions was 
still less. In 1831, out of 517 con- 
victions there had been only one execu- 
tion. In 1832, out of 583 convictions, 
there had been only four executions; and 
in this latter case he believed it would be 
found that those which were stated to be 
executions for housebreaking were, in 
reality, executions for burglary. He had 
been informed that this was the case, on 
authority in which he placed the greatest 
confidence. Now, during the same two 
years in London and Middlesex, although 
there had been 122 convictions for this 
offence, there had not been one execution. 
It was true, that it was stated, that in 
the year 1832 one execution had taken 
place, but that was a mistake. The exe- 
cution alluded to was that of Drewitt, 
and his offence was certainly not house- 
breaking, but burglary. Of the other 
offences, namely, robbery, &c., no distinct 
mention was made of it in the returns, but 
he supposed it was included under the 
general head of larceny, &c. And with 
respect to that offence, what did the re- 
turns show? Why, that out of 867 per- 
sons convicted of that offence in England 
and Wales, fourteen only had been exe- 
cuted. In 1832, out of fifty-nine persons 
convicted, none were executed. In 1831, 
out of 113 who were convicted, only one 
was executed, andsoon. Again, in Lon- 
don and Middlesex, during the last three 
years, there had been but one execution ; 
and during the two years preceding the 
last three years, there had been but one 
execution in each year. Here, then, was 
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them. Ifin the time of Sir Samuel Romilly 
it had been admitted to have been a grave 
charge against our laws that not one in 
twenty of the persons convicted were 
executed, what could be said of a law of 
that sort where not one in ninety sentenced 
to die was executed? In such a state of 
things it seemed absurd to pretend that 
the law could be any terror to evil doers, 
The criminal, where the chances were so 
greatly in his favour, was sure to calculate 
on the chance of escape. But such a 
state of the law was a terror to the injured 
and the innocent. Those who had made 
inquiries into the subject knew that when, 
in cases of that sort, the law was allowed, 
as it was said, to take its course, the sure 
result was to make many persons more 
unwilling to prosecute than they were 
before, toincrease the number of acquittals, 
where there were prosecutions, and conse- 
quently to bring about that state of things 
so well described by the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who said, that he met 
with instances in his own neighbourhood 
of persons of the best character not only 
refusing to prosecute, but labouring in 
every way to promote the escape of the 
guilty because the law denounced death 
against the offences, and they could not 
bring themselves to incur even the remote 
and almost imaginary risk of exposing a 
thief to that fate. He held in his hand 
some tables which proved, beyond all 
possibility of contradiction or doubt, the 
fact of the unwillingness of Juries to make 
themselves instrumental in giving effect to 
the sanguinary enactments of our code. 
Anything on this subject, he was aware, 
might be looked upon as a work of su- 
pererogation, so well ascertained was the 
fact; but it was so clearly and unanswer- 
ably established by these tables, which had 
been drawn up with great care and labour 
by Mr. Wrightson, formerly a Member of 
that House, that he was really anxious to 
trouble the House with them for a few 
minutes. A comparison was made of the 
total number of acquittals on capital 
charges with those on non-capital charges, 
during the seven years ending 1831, from 
which it appeared that in England and 
Wales the centesimal proportions of ac- 
quittals to commitments on capital cases 
were twenty-eight, while on non-capital 
charges the acquittals were only ten, the 
difference between the two being ten. 
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capital than on non-capitalcharges. Again, 
in London and Middlesex, it appeared the 
centesimal proportions of acquittals to 
commitments in capital cases was forty- 
four; ditto, in non-capital cases, twenty ; 
the difference being twenty-four. Why 
was this? If they looked at the number 
of cases in which executions took place in 
London and Middlesex, and compared 
them with the number in England and 
Wales, the cause would be apparent. In 
England and Wales five out of every 100 
were executed ; in London and Middlesex 
ten were executed. The greater prob- 
ability that the last penalty of the law 
would be inflicted in the latter case made 
Juries.more reluctant to convict, as had 
been observed by Mr. Wrightson, the 
author of those statements. Again, they 
had tables giving the centesimal propor- 
tion of executions to convictions, and 
the centesimal proportion of acquittals 
to commitments for the crimes of rob- 
bery, burglary, and housebreaking, in 
England and Wales, and in London 
and Middlesex. The first table was for 
England and Wales, the second for 
London and Middlesex; embracing a 

riod of twenty-one years, from 1810 to 
1830. Looking at the first table, it ap- 
peared that, throughout the whole of that 
period, in England and Wales, the execu- 
tions for robbery had been much more 
numerous than for the other two crimes in 
the table. The acquittals for robbery had 
been much more numerous also. Jn the 
first period the proportion of executions to 
convictions had been—for robbery, four- 
teen; for burglary, thirteen ; for house- 
breaking, three. The proportion of ac- 
quittals for the same offences had been as 
36, 27, 22; for the second period the 
executions were as 12, 6,1; in the third 
period the executions were as 6, 3, 1; the 
acquittals were as 37, 21, 19. Again, 
burglary had been punished with death 
less often than robbery, but more often 
than housebreaking. For instance, in the 
first period the executions for burglary and 
housebreaking were 13 and 3 — the ac- 
quittals were 27 and 22; in the second 
period the executions were 6 and 1—the 
acquittals were 23 and 16; in the third 
period, when the executions were 3 for 
burglary and 1 for housebreaking, the 
acquittals were 21 and 19. Again, com- 
paring the second period with the first, a 
considerable diminution was found to have 
taken place in the number of executions 
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for all the three crimes in the tables. A 
corresponding decrease would be remarked 
in the number of acquittals; in the first 
period the number of executions being as 
33, the number of acquittals were as 85 ; 
in the second period, the executions being 
as 19, the acquittals fell down to 60; in 
the third period, the executions for burglary 
declined in the proportion of 6 to 3, and 
‘the acquittals for that crime declined also, 
The second table showed, as was observed 
by the author of those tables, the reluctance 
of Juries to convict of capital offences in a 
manner still more striking and more con- 
clusive. In London and Middlesex rob- 
bery presented the greatest number of 
executions and the largest number of 
acquittals; the executions for robbery, 
burglary, and housebreaking being, in the 
first period, 5, 3, 1—the acquittals 37, 22, 
18; in the second period, the executions 
being as 13, 8, 5, and the acquittals as 49, 
34, 31. It should be observed from that 
statement, that in housebreaking, where 
there was the smallest number of execu- 
tions, there was also the smaller number 
of acquittals, while, in burglary, a medium 
number of executions and a medium 
number of acquittals. Now, there was 
one other view which these tables pre- 
sented. It appeared that the executions 
in London and Middlesex,{in proportion to 
the convictions, were—for robbery twice 
as numerous, for burglary nearly three 
times as numerous, for housebreaking five 
times as numerous, as in England and 
Wales. What was the effect? The ac- 
quittals in London and Middlesex, in pro- 
portion to the commitments were, during 
the last seven years, one-third more 
numerous than in England and Wales, 
and that in each of the three crimes about 
12 more out of every 100 escaped in the 
former than in the latter. He had troubled 
the House with these statements because 
they' proved, in the clearest manner, the 
repugnance of Juries to find persons guilty 
of offences punishable with death; and he 
agreed with the very ingenious author of 
those statements, and he thought the 
House would agree with them, that no 
further proofs could be wanting. What, 
then, was the effect of attempting to 
restrain crime by punishments which the 
public felt to be excessive? Why, it se- 
cured impunity to crime in a great many 
cases where it ought to have been visited 
with a moderate punishment. With re- 
spect to the crime of housebreaking, the 
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law had lately been made more severe even 
than it was formerly. Under the old law 
it was necessary that property to the value 
of 5s. should have been stolen ; but by the 
Act introduced by Sir Robert Peel that 
was altered, and a stealing to the smallest 
possible amount constituted the capital 
offence. Why was that course taken ? 
He did not recollect any reason which the 
right hon. Baronet gave for it. It oc- 
curred to him, that it might have been 
done because Juries were in the habit of 
finding the value of the property stolen was 
much less than the value required to 
constitute the capital offence. If this 
was the intention of the right hon. 
Baronet, he had failed, as men ever 
would fail who attempted to legislate 
without reference to the public feeling. 
Juries could not now secure the escape 
of the criminal by finding the property 
stolen to be of the value of 4s. 113d., but 
they effected the same object by a verdict 
of stealing only. A similar failure had 
attended another of the enactments which 
formed part of the Bill of the right hon. 
Baronet, and he mentioned it in order to 
illustrate and prove the general principle 
which he was advocating. By the old 
law privately stealing in a dwelling-house 
to the value of 40s. was a capital offence. 
The right hon. Baronet, acting on a con- 
= principle to that which he had pur- 
sued in the caseof housebreaking, raised the 
value to 51. Under the old law, Juries were 
in the habit, in a great number of cases, of 
finding the property stolen under the value 
of 40s.—namely, 39s. And what did they 
do now? Why, they found it to the value 
of 99s. A great deal had been said, at 
different times, upon the atrocious and 
dangerous character of the crime of bur- 
glary ; but there were two offences con- 
fessedly of much less criminality and 
danger, to which the law awarded 
the same punishment that it did to a 
higher and graver offence. There could 
not well be a stronger instance, although 
the Statute-book abounded with similar 
ones, of the utter disregard of principle in 
the formation of the criminal code. While 
it was so—while it was thus capricious, 
and therefore unjust—could it be expect- 
ed to obtain the respect of the public, or 
be effective for the suppression of crime? 
Was it not disgraceful to the Legislature 
to retain the capital punishment in such 
cases as those where the offence was com- 
paratively a small one, while in other states 
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they were making the experiment whether 
the punishment of death might not be dis- 
pensed with altogether? A writer, speak- 
ing particularly of the prisons of Pennsyl- 
vania, said, there was the best of all evi- 
dence—demonstrative proof—that brutal 
treatment, hanging, and gibbeting were 
neither the most economical nor the most 
efficacious, as they were certainly neither 
the most humane nor the most enlightened 
modes of punishing crime, or reforming 
society. Other states had been induced 
to follow the example so successfully set 
by Pennsylvania, and up to that time 
with the best effect. Every one knew, 
too, that the punishment of death had 
been abolished in Tuscany for a period of 
twenty years. It was revived by the au- 
thority of Buonaparte, and had not since 
beer entirely abolished, though it was very 
rarely inflicted. But what was perhaps 
not so well known was, that during a 
period of sixty years in that state, taking 
three periods of twenty years —the twenty 
preceding the abolition, the twenty during 
which it was abolished, and the twenty 
subsequently — fewer crimes had been 
committed during the period of the aboli- 
tion than in either the preceding or the 
subsequent periods. It was one of those 
cases which, as a matter of history, might 
appear more surprising than fiction. But 
he would mention a case which must come 
home to themselves and to their own feel- 
ings. It was well known that during the 
time that the amiable and kind-hearted 
Sir James Mackintosh (a name never to be 
mentioned without feelings of deep regret 
for his loss) was Recorder of Bombay, (a 
period of seven years), the punishment of 
death was entirely discontinued. If the 
experiment ever was to fail, its failure 
might have been expected in such a place 
as Bombay—a crowded Indian sea-port, 
composed of a mixed, and even shifting 
population. But what was the result? 
It had been most successful, for Sir James 
Mackintosh declared from the bench in 
his last charge, when he was going to 
return to England, that the district had 
been governed without one capital punish- 
ment, and with no increase of crime. 
He, however, was not at that moment 
advocating any such extensive alteration 
in the laws of this country; all he asked 
was, to make the written enactments con- 
formable to what, with a few exceptions, 
was the actual practice, If he obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill, he should propose 
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to abolish the punishment of death alto- 
gether for these offences, and in place of 
death to give the Judges the power at 
their discretion of punishing the criminal 
by imprisonment or hard labour, or by 
transportation for seven or fourteen years, 
or by imprisonment and hard labour first, 
and transportation afterwards. He was 
convinced that, under such a law as that, 
crimes would be much more certain of 
being punished than they now were, which 
every one would admit to be the great 
object to be aimed at in all legislation 
with a view to its efficiency. No one 
could have looked into the subject without 
being aware of the great increase of crime 
in late years. He hardly supposed that 
would be used as an argument against his 
Motion. But those crimes had increased, 
not only in spite of, but, as he thought, 
because of, the present injudicious system 
of criminal jurisprudence ; but, be that as 
it might, the fact, though to be deplored, 
was what no man could be surprised at. 
What had been done to check the increase 
of crime? Almost nothing. We had, 
perhaps, the most inefficient police in the 
world. It was true, that in the metropolis 
there was a police, founded, as he thought, 
on some wrong principles, being too much 
dependent on the Secretary of State for 
the time being, but stillan efficient police ; 
but, throughout the country generally, 
there was nothing which deserved the 
name of a police, and consequently one of 
the great means of preventing crime was 
wanting. Then, with respect to our gaols, 
we had good laws it was true, but the 

were, in many cases, shamefully neglect- 
ed, and even in one of the prisons in this 
metropolis, he was told there was hardly 
anything which deserved the name of 
classification of prisoners observed in it. 
Again what had they done for the im- 
provement or education of the people? 
So far from having attended to that sub- 
ject, they had allowed a whole generation 
to grow up in the manufacturing towns 
under circumstances which made it impos- 
sible for them to obtain any mental im- 
provement whatever. Neither should they 
overlook the effect of such Jaws as those 
now under consideration in demoralizing 
the people. He could conceive few things 
more prejudicial to the morality of the 
people, or to the interests of justice, than 
the practice of Juries finding what had been 
called compassionate verdicts in opposition 
to the strongest evidence, and, in other 
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words, uttering a falsechood—committing 
perjury for the purpose of avoiding giving 
effect to the law. The Legislature had 
begun to alter this system, but it must go 
on still further. He knew the reform 
which he was then proposing was a 
very trifling one and went but a very 
little way towards the accomplishment, 
of those objects, but if it was adopted it 
would at least cure the anomaly of treat- 
ing cases of petty theft with the same 
severity as murder and parricide, and 
would enable prosecutors, witnesses, and 
Juries to punish guilt in many cases, which 
they would not do at present, without vio- 
lence to their feelings and consciences, 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for leaye to bring in a Bill for the repeal 
of so much of the 7th and 8th of Geo. 4th, 
c. 29, s, 12, as enacts, that if any person 
shall break and enter any dwelling-house, 
and steal therein any chattel, money, or 
valuable security, to any yalue whatever, 
or shall steal any such property, to any 
value whatever, in any dwelling-house, 
any person therein being put in fear, every 
such offender being convicted thereof 
shall suffer death as a felon. 

The Solicitor General did not by any 
means rise to oppose the Motion of his 
hon. friend. On the contrary, no object 
was nearer his heart than that the punish- 
ment of death should be abolished where- 
ever it was found practicable to abolish it ; 
although he was not sanguine enough to 
believe that it would ever be possible to 
abolish it altogether. Crimes of violence, 
he feared, they must continue to be under 
the painful necessity of visiting with death. 
For murder, for burglary, for arson, for all 
crimes which threatened life, it seemed to 
him that the punishment of death accorded 
with the natural feelings of man.. Until 
two years ago the criminal code of Eng- 
land was one of unexampled severity. 
But it must not be forgotten, that very im- 
portant measures had been adopted for the 
purpose of diminishing that severity. He 
was happy to say, that since his Majesty’s 
present Government had come into power, 
in the course of the Jast year, the of- 
fences of coining, of forgery, of sheep- 
stealing, of horse-stealing, of stealing in a 
dwelling-house, all of which had formerly 
been capital, had been made not egpital 
offences. He felt the country was under 
considerable obligation to the right hon. 
member for Tamworth for the great efforts 
he had made in ameliorating the criminal 
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code of the country ; and he was glad that 
that right hon. Baronet was absent, as it 
afforded him a more fitting opportunity of 
expressing his sincere gratitude to him. 
But how it cameto pass, that the criminal 
law, notwithstanding a wish for its ame- 
lioration, had been made more severe upon 
certain points, he was at a loss to conceive. 
Yet so it was, that, as the law now stood, 
ifa boy were, in passing a pastrycook’s 
shop, to take a fancy to a bun or a cake, 
and put his hand through the glass of the 
window to get possession, that would be 
construed into a breaking and entering, 
and be looked upon as a capital felony; 
or, if he were to break the window with a 
stick, and put it in, that also would be a 
constructive breaking and entering of a 
similar description, He was glad, there- 
fore, that his hon, friend, the member for 
Maldon, had drawn the attention of the 
House to this subject, as it was right that 
the law, in so far, at least, should be 
amended, Upon other parts of the Mo- 
tion, however, he must confess that he en- 
tertained strong doubts. If, for instance, 
& person ‘or persons entered a house with 
intent to steal, and put the inhabitants in 
bodily fear, who would venture to say, 
that that ought not to be considered a 
capital offence? Highway robbery was 
looked upon as a capital offence, and was 
so admitted by the hon. Member who in- 
troduced the Motion, because the party 
attacked was placed in bodily fear of his 
life. Why, then, should it not be consi- 
dered a capital felony to enter a dwelling 
with intent to rob and place the inmates 
in equal fear? Upon these grounds it 
was, that he should, in the future stages of 
the Bill (should it be introduced), suggest 
that its provisions should not go further 
than related to breaking into a dwelling- 
house in the day time, where the parties 
were not put in bodily fear. He fully 
concurred with those hon. Members who 
advocated a total revision of our penal 
code; but he must, at the same time, 
point out the inconvenience likely to arise 
from every hon. Member taking his own 
view, and introducing his own separate 
measure for that purpose. Let the House 
but consider for a moment that there were 
at present ten notices of motions on the 
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-books for the amendment of the penal, 
-and fifteen for revisions of the civil law of 


the country. Surely this was not the 
most effectual course of proceeding. Go- 


vernment were most anxious to remedy, 
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the evils which existed ; but surely it was 
not too much to expect that time should 
be allowed to make that uniform revision 
which was considered on all hands to be 
necessary. If each hon. Member, acting 
upon his own suggestion, were to intro- 
duce his own specific mode of redress, it 
would be impossible that any thing like a 
general and uniform revision could be 
brought about. 

Mr. Wynn concurred in the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, and was rather surprised that 
they had not led the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to propose a Committee on 
the subject. For his own part, he had, 
for the last twenty years, been actively and 
earnestly engaged in endeavouring to 
bring about a reform in the penal laws 
of this country, both in and out of office. 
He had been a member of the different 
Committees obtained by Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Sir James Mackintosh, and 
had thoroughly investigated the various 
grounds upon which a mitigation of our 
penal code was sought for by both those 
great men. He had always thought that 
a different construction ought to be put 
upon the law relating to offences which 
might, with due caution, be prevented, 
such as robberies from the person, and 
others of a different nature. For instance, 
every person who fastened up his house in 
order to proceed about his lawful and 
necessary occupations was entitled, from 
the laws of his country, to the highest pro- 
tection which those laws could bestow, in 
order that the property so left should re- 
main uninjured. Gentlemen must know, 
that cases occurred in which the whole 
savings of an industrious life were carried 
off; and he certainly was afraid, unless 
some effective system of secondary punish- 
ment could be devised, that to abolish the 
punishment of death in all cases would be 
an incentive to robbery. He thought the 
offence of forcibly entering houses with 
intent to rob, and putting the inmates in 
bodily fear, should be placed on the same 
footing, as, doubtless, persons so placed 
would be likely to resist, and that resist- 
ance would lead to the loss of life on the 
part of the person resisting ; and if so, the 
aggressor should be subject to the severest 
penalty of the law. He would not now 
say whether hereafter it might not be 
deemed advisable to substitute secondary 
punishment in certain cases of this descrip- 
tion; but should such be the case, still 
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they ought to be very cautious. He 
should be sorry to see the House sanction- 
ing a Bill which went so far as this one 
did, at least for the present. Hereafter, 
when the system of secondary punishments 
had been more thoroughly investigated 
and matured, the proposed measure might 
be proper. They should, however, pro- 
ceed gradually, and he, therefore, consi- 
dered it more desirable that the House 
should wait and see the effect of the Bill 
passed in the last Session of Parliament. 
For his own part he should prefer the 
appointment of a Committee up-stairs on 
the subject, as it would give scope for 
more general inquiry and an opportunity 
of obtaining further information. When 
any hon. Member introduced a bill, no 
matter how limited its operation, he felt 
in some degree pledged and committed to 
it, without being able to go into the more 
extensive details of the general question. 
He hoped, therefore, the hon. Member 
would alter his Motion to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, which would be 
attended with this, amongst many other 
advantages, that it would give them an 
opportunity of obtaining the advice and 
assistance of the law officers of the Crown, 
from which the greatest benefits must 
arise. 

Mr. Lioyd said, it ought not to be lost 
sight of—that there was a wide distinction 
between putting a man’s life in jeopardy 
and taking it away, though both offences 
were punished with death. He was aware 
of the difficulty suggested by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General—namely, that 
there were so many notices of motions on 
these subjects that all the good effect of 
revising the law was in danger of being de- 
feated. There was one objection which he 
felt to this measure in its present stage. 
The Bill of his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Liverpool, it was well 
known, received what was called an 
amendment, in another place, at the sug- 
gestion of a noble and learned Lord. 
Having witnessed its practical working, he 
was very much inclined to doubt whether 
it was such an Amendment as ought to in- 
duce the House to dispense with the pos- 
sibility of a capital punishment, so rarely 
exercised. As the Bill originally stood, 
by the 7th and 8th George 4th, not only 
was breaking into a dwelling-house, and 
putting a person in fear, made capital, but 
stealing in a dwelling-house above the 
value of 5/, was also made a capital offence. 
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By the Bill of his hon. friend, the member 
for Liverpool, these offences were made 
not capital; and it was left to the discre- 
tion of the presiding Judge whether the 
sentence should be transportation or im- 
prisonment. Inanother place, an Amend- 
ment was introduced, by which it was 
made imperative upon the Judges to trans- 
port for life in all those cases, and also in 
cases of catile-stealing. Now, at the last 
Assizes at which he attended, a trial took 
place, the circumstances of which were 
these: —A boy, tempted by an oppor- 
tunity which presented itself, stole from 
the till of his master a sum of above 51. 
He was detected—he did not attempt to 
run away—he confessed the theft, and ex- 
hibited the greatest contrition; so much 
so, that his master, he believed, would have 
taken him back: at allevents, he attended 
in Court to give him a good character, and 
so did other persons. He was advised to 
plead “ guilty’—the poor lad pleaded 
guilty accordingly; and the Judge was 
actually obliged by the Statute to sentence 
him to transportation for life ; whereas, if 
the Judge had had any discretion vested 
in him, he would not have sentenced the 
lad to more than six months’ imprison- 
ment. He was well aware that, on repre- 
sentation being made in the proper quarter, 
this sentence might be mitigated, and that 
application it would be his duty to make ; 
but, in a case of this kind, the usual an- 
swer was, that certainty of punishment is 
substituted for severity; and there was, 
therefore, a disinclination to do away with 
the effect of the punishment. The House 
might not be aware that transportation for 
life was now a very severe punishment; 
because there must be hard service for the 
space of eight years before any mitigation 
could take place; which made it a tre- 
mendous penalty, more especially when 
the Judge had no discretion, and when it 
was inflicted indiscriminately on every 
description of persons. He declared that 
making it compulsory on the Judge to 
sentence the prisoner to transportation for 
life excited more abhorrence in his mind 
even than the farce of passing sentence of 
death upon a number of men upon whom 
it was never intended to execute the sen- 
tence. Unless they could be guaranteed 
against a similar amendment being intro- 
duced, in the same place, in this Bill, he 
for one, should be disinclined to give his 
vote for the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, much as he, from his soul, : ab- 
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horred the severity and disproportionate 
effects of capital punishment. The pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Wynn) was, in his opinion, an eligible one. 
He thought that there ought to be a Board 
or Committee established—whether of 
Members of the Legislature, or others, he 
cared not, but of persons acquainted 
with these matters, who might be engaged 
in a revision of the whole of the civil and 
criminal law. By adopting that plan, 
they would be able to incorporate all the 
improvements that might suggest them- 
selves to practical men, without the cum- 
bersome mode which would otherwise 
have to be followed. It should be recol- 
lected that all the information they hitherto 
had on the subject of secondary punish- 
ment was of the most meagre character ; 
that the question—important as it was— 
was still in abeyance; and till some posi- 
tive conclusion upon it had been arrived 
at, he was afraid it would not be to any 
practical advantage that the House should 
legislate. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought most 
of the difficulties arose from the imperfect 
specification of offences by our laws; and 
he could, on that occasion, not refrain 
from deprecating the mode in which the 
amendment of the criminal code had 
generally been attempted. The hon. 
member for Maldon was fortunate in 
having found an early hour of the night 
for the discussion ; but the greater part, or 
even the whole, of the alterations hitherto 
made, were proposed at midnight sittings, 
or sittings after midnight. Even the great 
measure introduced by the right hon. 
member for Tamworth, by which the whole 
criminal law of England was altered, was 
a midnight measure. He would beg to 
suggest to the hon. member for Maldon, 
that, if a Commission were to be appointed 
to inquire into all offences against pro- 
perty, it would be advisable in him to 
withdraw his Motion for the present. At 
the same time he must observe, that the 
first part of it was so reasonable that, if 
the hon. Member pressed it, he (Mr. Fer- 
gusson) would support it. With respect 
to the law itself, he thought the invariable 
practice should be that a fixed and certain 
punishment was to be the general rule, 
and mercy and pardon in certain cases 
the exception, Upon this ground it was 
that he was anxious to ameliorate the law, 
and not let it go forth to Europe, that 
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capitally every year, yet there are no more 
than five or six of them found deserving of 
the punishment of death. 

Mr. Ewart adverted to the observation 
of an hon. Member, that by a Bill intro- 
duced last year, the Judges were obliged 
to inflict one undeviating system of pu- 
nishment. That was, however, not his 
fault; for though he had introduced the 
Bill, the clause complained of had been 
introduced in another place. Much had 
been said about the manner in which 
capital punishments were mitigated, and 
no doubt they were mitigated; but his 
objection was, that mitigation was left to 
the operation of a secret tribunal. There 
was not in that House, there was not in 
the country, a single individual who could, 
for a moment, suppose that this power, 
vested as it was in the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, would be 
abused; but still his objection remained 
undiminished—the mitigation was the 
work of a secret tribunal, and was not the 
working of the law of the land. It was 
an arbitration that ought not to be left to 
any private person or set of persons. It 
was not to the practice, but to the prin- 
ciple of such a tribunal that he ob- 
jected. He did not object to it because 
itwas abused, but because it might be. The 
right hon. member for Montgomeryshire 
had said, in effect, that there were so 
many mitigations in our code proposed, 
that the number was quite startling to the 
orthodox maintainers of the existing law ; 
his argument was valid, to a certain ex- 
tent ; but because there was a necessity for 
certain previous investigations, was the 
House, in all cases, to wait? Was it de- 
sirable that it should be considered whether 
some crimes were properly punishable 
or not? Was it to pause in abrogating 
those punishments which were far too 
severe for the crimes to which they were 
affixed? It was said, that the question of 
secondary punishments was an open ques- 
tion. It was true, that a gentleman had 
been sent to America to inquire into 
secondary punishments; but because he was 
making his inquiries, were they to wait, 
when a necessity had been made out—and 
he contended that his hon. friend had 
made out a necessity—for a Bill like the 
present? Certainly not; and he, for one, 
would most cordially and strenuously sup- 
porthishon. friend. It had been asserted, 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down, that the unsatisfactory 
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definition of burglary and house-breaking 
was the cause of all the evils which exist. 
The definition of burglary, in our criminal 
code, was certainly a remarkably loose 
one, and ought not to be continued. The 
hon. member for Maldon, most properly, 
aimed at the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in the case of house-breaking; but 
although a man was now liable to be capi- 
tally convicted if he broke into a house by 
day, by this Bill the punishment would 
remain the same, if he committed it by 
night. If he did, he might be capitally 
punished. It had been stated by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, that if a 
boy stole a bun from a shop-window by 
day, he might be capitally convicted. If 
this Bill passed, however, if a boy stole a 
bun by night, he might be capitally exe- 
cuted also. This circumstance pressed 
strongly upon his mind the necessity of 
altering the definition of burglary. It had 
been laid down by the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, as an almost unerring 
rule, that crimes which were accompanied 
by violence must be severely punished. 
That, to a certain extent, was true; but 
experience showed, that punishments of a 
very severe nature, though sometimes re- 
concilable to the feelings and habits of 
mankind, were of uncertain execution; 
and therefore the Legislature ought not to 
lay down strict dogmas as applicable to 
every possible case. The code of Draco 
was admired; and in much later times it 
was considered little better than heresy to 
assert that a man ought not to be hanged 
for horse-stealing. Might the opinions of 
mankind not change then, and might not 
less rigorous laws be adopted and ap- 
proved of, even in cases of violénce? 
There was a proof of the correctness of this 
assertion to be found in Belgium, where 
capital punishments had been abolished. 
The criminal law was, no doubt, admirably 
consolidated by the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, but it was an 
outline not well drawn, although exceed- 
ingly well filled up. What was the con- 
sequence? The whole of the edifice, 
erected with so much care and trouble, 
was tumbling to pieces. One hon. Mem- 
ber took away one brick; another, removed 
another; and in three or four years it 
would become its own dilapidated monu- 
ment. The old code of criminal law was 
considered, in France, most severe. What 
had been done there? Why, that code had 
been mitigated to a very material extent, 
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A learned and distinguished foreigner, 
who travelled in this country, had alluded, 
in one of his works, to the great tender- 
ness evinced by an English Judge and 
Jury towards a prisoner on his trial. 
Whence atose that feeling? Did it not 
proceed from a consciousness that the 
prisoner was placed in an unfair position, 
and was not, as in other countries, fully 
and fairly defended? Let the Legislature 
do all it could for the elucidation of truth ; 
let it be careful, however, not only to de- 
tect the guilty, but to give ample protec- 
tion to the innocent. Considered ab- 
stractedly, a mild code of law was really a 
proof of a great and good country, because, 
in all countries where the law was mild, 
the inhabitants were also mild and civil- 
ized. This was the case in India, where 
capital punishments were rarely inflicted, 
and there the character and habits of the 
great mass of the people were of the most 
gentle description. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, that though he was 
unacquainted with the details of the sub- 
ject before the House, it was one so deeply 
interesting to the people of England that 
he could not refrain from saying a few 
words upon the occasion. Every Gentle- 
man appeared to have his own project for 
altering the law, and he had his, which he 
would state before he sat down, and which 
fortunately lay in a very narrow compass. 
There was one thing connected with this 
subject which excited his displeasure, he 
had almost said disgust, and that was the 
everlasting references to France and Ame- 
rica, in order to influence the opinions of 
people in England, which had set an ex- 
ample to the whole world of framing laws 
for ensuring the liberties of mankind— 
England, which was said to have been the 
cradle of liberty. Why should we be 
always looking abroad to see what other 
countries were thinking of us, and to see 
what America, and above all, what France 
was doing? As to what France was 
doing relative to the amelioration of the 
laws he knew nothing, and wished to know 
nothing, but from the accounts which he 
had seen of the manner in which justice 
was dispensed in French courts, he would 
say, the Lord deliver him from French 
courts of justice. Hon. Members who 
boasted so much of the excellence of the 
laws in America did not seem to be aware 
that they were no other than the English 
laws. At the time the independence of 
the United States was established the 
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people made a solemn bargain that they 
should enjoy the Common and Statute Law 
of England, which they claimed as their 
bitth-right. Gracious God! under these 
circumstances was it not a little too much 
that men should go to America to learn 
how to make laws for this country? A 
cargo of law was shipped from Liverpool 
to America to be mixed up with the law 
there, but he hoped that they would laugh 
at the stuff when it should be brought 
back. He had lived in America about ten 
years and a half altogether, and was ac- 
quainted with many intelligent persons 
there, and amongst others with several 
lawyers, and they all concurred in stating 
that every departure which had been 
made from the law of England was a 
change for the worse. Now for his project 
for altering the law. It was this; he 
would go back to the period when George 
3rd ascended the throne, and taking all 
the Acts which had been pased since that 
time relative to the criminal law, he would 
fling them into the fire. It was with 
surprise he had heard the Solicitor-General 
for- whom -he entertained some respect, 
because he believed his intentions to be 
good,—it was with sotne surprise, that he 
heard him talk of further mitigations of 
the severity of the criminal code. Much 
had been said, for many yeats past, of 
softening the criminal code, but he had 
watched the proceedings of Parliament 
pretty closely, and as far as related to the 
common people, he had seen that code at 
every rolling round of.the sun grow harder 
and harder towardsthem. Did not the Soli- 
citor-General know that Magistrates at 
their Quarter Sessions could now transport 
a man for seven yeats for poaching? To 
be sure the punishment of the pillory had 
been abolished. In a thoughtless moment 
the Judges sentenced a Lord to stand in 
the pillory. 1t was immediately discovered 
to be a barbarous and inhuman punish- 
ment,—one which could only have been 
thought of by our ignorant ancestors, and 
it was put an end toat once. Another 
Lord put an end to his existence, and the 
practice of burying suicides in cross-roads 
was not long suffered to continue. He 
was sotnetimes wicked enough to wish 
that a Lord would go out poaching, and 
then the cruel laws on that subject would 
be abolished to a certainty. Was it not 
monstrous that a man could be transported 
for seven years for being in pursuit of a 
hare or a pheasant, which, in law, as well 
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as in reason, was as much the property of 
the poor, as of the rich [No, no]? He 
questioned whether any lawyer would cry 
“no,” the Solicitor-General would not. 
He repeated that game was the property 
of all mankind—of the poor, as well as of 
the rich. There was another little law 
under which a man could be hanged for 
resisting a game-keeper; but he never 
heard of any attempts to mitigate its seve- 
rity. A man who defended himself 
against a game-keeper who wished to take 
him, in order to have him transported for 
following a hare was guilty of a capital 
offence. This was a new law, not one 
framed by our ignorant ancestors, and 
under it no less than forty men had within 
the last twenty years been hanged by the 
nobility and gentry of England, in order 
to preserve their game. Ay, let that re- 
sound in their ears when they were talking 
about softening the criminal code. They 
had not that lawin America. Formerly 
it was acapital offence to break into a 
house and steal to the value of 12d.; that 
sum was subsequently raised to 40s.; but 
the persons who made the alteration did 
not consider the change which had taken 
place in the value of money, for at the 
time the law was enacted 12d. would buy 
two fat sheep. It had been said, that 
erime in this country had increased in 
consequence of the want of education. 
He had hoped never again to hear that 
asserted, because nothing could be more 
contrary to the fact. Let any person 
draw four columns, and set down the 
amountof taxes, of poor-rates, of crime, and 
of education attheperiod when George 3rd 
ascended the throne, and atthe present mo- 
ment, and he would find that they had 
all gone on increasing together. It was 
impossible for any one who did not blind 
himself to the fact to fail to perceive that 
taxation was the cause of the increase of 
crime. The hon. member for Maldon 
had talked of the want of a country police. 
He was sorry to hear a country gentleman 
utter such sentiments. At the time the 
hon. Member was born no one felt the 
want of acountry police. England had 
for centuries mocked at the French on 
account of their gendarmerie, who acted 
as spies on the soldiers, as well as the 
people, and now it was proposed to intro- 
duce them here. The gendarmerie, how- 
ever, did not prevent the burning of the 
title-deeds of the nobility, and driving 
them out of the country, and if Parliament 
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did not retrace its steps the establishment 
of acountry police and the patching up 
of the criminal code would not prevent 
the occurrence of similar events in 
England. 

Mr. Hill regretted that a man of the 
talents of Mr. Cobbett should clothe him- 
self in the worn-out vocabulary of preju- 
diced invective, so long worn only by the 
ignorant and the malevolent. Ifthe hon. 
Member’s argument was good for anything, 
it was for their returning omnino to the 
state of things which obtained in his 
lauded golden era of 1760. They should 
re-adopt the bloody penal code of that 
period; they should re-enact the capital 
punishments for minor offences then in 
force, with all the baneful consequences 
of such sanguinary enactments. Was the 
hon. Member aware that after the riot of 
1780 the inhabitants of London were 
hanged in scores for participating in those 
riots. The hon. Member objected to im- 
provements because they were brought 
from America and France, and the hon. 
Member was scandalized that an English- 
man should travel out of his own country 
even for the purposes of improvement. 
He had read works of the hon. Member’s 
in which the people had been called upon 
to turn their eyes to America, to France, 
and other countries, where everything 
was better than in our own. [Mr. Cobbett 
—Never!] It appeared that he had mis- 
read those works. He had no doubt that 
he was incorrect, that he had read them 
all the wrong way upwards. He had no 
doubt that there was not a single allusion 
to the cheapness and excellence of 
American government. Did the hon. 
Gentleman mean to say, that we might 
go across the Atlantic for one im- 
provement, and shut our eyes to ano- 
ther? That we were to look for cheap 
Government and laws? That we 
were to learn one thing, and refuse to 
listen to anything else? The hon. Mem- 
ber had taken up the cast-off prejudices 
which everybody else had discarded with 
contempt ; and whether the hon. Member 
abused the Jews on one day, or the French 
or Americans on another, he must say of 
the hon. Gentleman, with all his admira- 
tion of his talents—and no man _ had 
a greater—that he was pandering to the 
very worst prejudices of the lowest of man- 
kind. The question before the House, 
however, from which he had wandered 
was the Bill brought forward so ably 
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and satisfactorily by the hon. member 
for Maldon. The question was, whether 
or not that House was to proceed in its 
career of continuing the number of capital 
punishments, which still deformed the 
criminal code of this kingdom. He had 
observed, with only one exception, that 
there existed throughout that House, the 
strongest conviction that the crimes in our 
code, to which capital punishments were 
affixed, were still too numerous; and the 
only difference was, as to the best mode 
of getting rid of some, if not the greater 
part of them. There was also, some 
difference as to the principle to be applied 
as a test to this question. It appeared to 
him that they ought steadily to look to the 
principle whether or not men, abstractedly 
speaking, deserved capital punishment. 
It could not be denied that if the object of 
punishment was to diminish crime, capital 
punishments whether deserved or unde- 
served had not that effect; but in many 
instances had the contrary effect of in- 
creasing them. Let that be the test, and 
he invited the attention of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General to it. He felt, 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman, as 
to the moral turpitude of a man who 
broke into a house, disturbed, alarmed, 
and agitated the family, and put them in 
fear. That was, no doubt, one of the 
greatest breaches of social order that 
could possibly be committed; and he was 
willing to admit, that if experience had 
shown that putting men to death secured 
the peace of society, and the absence of 
causes of fear and disquiet in the commu- 
nity at large, he should be sorry, much as 
he valued human existence, to repeal laws, 
which though they were severe, gave so 
much advantage tothe people at large. But 
when he found that, in point of fact, the 
fear of this punishment seemed to operate 
more upon the minds of the Jury who 
were called upon to convict, than upon 
those who were to be convicted; and 
when this punishment gave a substantial 
privilege to those who were to be tried; 
he then came back to those punishments 
which, though not so severe in appearance, 
were more certain in execution—and he 
referred to experience in England and 
abroad—whether it was not better to 
ordain a certain small punishment, than 
an uncertain large one. He, therefore, 
certainly was anxious to support the hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill; but he nevertheless 
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hon. member for Stockport and others, 
that they ought not to confine themselves 
within a narrow compass. The question 
of capital punishments altogether was 
not a large one. It was one which might 
be disposed of by a Committee, in a short 
time; and therefore, he should suggest 
that the best mode of disposing of the 
question would be, to submit the consider- 
ation of the whole range of capital punish- 
ments, as applied to offences of all kinds, 
to a Committee up-stairs, whereby the 
principle might be set at rest, if not for 
ever, at least for a very long period; for 
every one must feel the great incon- 
venience—and he had no doubt the hon. 
member for Maldon felt it as much as any 
hon. Gentleman—of taking this great sub- 
ject in small departments, and debating 
them night after night, when the same 
general principles were involved in each. 
He had had some experience of criminal 
Courts, and he was opposed to the Act 
brought in by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Liverpool, which took away from 
the Judges the discretion formerly vested 
in them, and made it imperative upon 
them to pass a sentence of transportation 
for life on convicting men of certain 
offences. In this.respect the Legislature 
proceeded in a hasty and premature 
manner. They rushed from almost un- 
limited discretion to no discretion at all, 
and fixed the same punishment for offences, 
which were as different as possible from one 
another. A learned Judgehad described to 
him the pain he felt when compelled to 
pass sentence of transportation for life 
upon a boy under the following circum- 
stances. A man and a boy went out to- 
gether, and stole a sheep. The boy was 
ten years of age, and clearly acted under 
the control of his father—not having a 
wife the relationship was no excuse or 
palliation in the eye of the law, the boy was 
therefore convicted—and it was the painful 
duty of the Judge topass sentence of trans- 
portation for life on this miserable child of 
ten years old ; the very same sentence being 
passed upon the father who was the author 
of the crime. He had no doubt that the 
right hon. Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, had mitigated the 
severity of that sentence, but the sentence 
was publicly passed, and the effect would 
not be easily got rid of. A public trial 
ought to be a moral lesson to the whole 
of the people ; and if the feelings of the 
spectators were outraged by manifest in- 
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consistencies, how was it possible that 
they could preserve that respect and re- 
verence of the law which was after all, the 
best security for its due execution. He 
should support the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, though at the same time he 
should have been better pleased if the 
measure had had a broader basis, so that 
the whole general subject might have been 
settled and decided upon at the same 
period. 
Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Tue EstasitisHeD Cuurcu.] Mr. 
Faithfull :* In rising to propose the Reso- 
lution of which I have given notice, I 
assure the House that I do so with con- 
siderable reluctance ; not because I stand 
in doubt as to its propriety, but because I 
am a young Member, a Dissenter, and 
destitute of that talent which is requisite 
in order to do the subject justice. The 
Resolution in question will be found to 
contain three general propositions. 1. That 
the Church, as by law established, is not 
recommended by practical utility. 2. That 
its revenues have always been subject to 
Legislative enactments. 3. That the 
greater part, if not the whole, of those 
revenues ought to be appropriated to the 
relief of the nation. With regard to the 
fate of the Resolution in this House, I am 
by no means sanguine; but it will be 
admitted to be one of great importance, 
in some measure involving the interests of 
religion, and closely connected with the 
peace and prosperity of the people. To 
distinguish between the Church and the 
Establishment is by no means difficult. 
To the religion of the Church I am not at 
all hostile ; but the Establishment I detest, 
contending that each religious sect ought 
to support its own ministers. Let that be 
done, and I shall be content. Now the, 
first general proposition is, that the 
Church, as by law established, is not re- 
commended by practical utility. And 
here I would ask, “‘ has the establishment 
of this nation the sanction of Christ or of 
his Apostles?” Let Paley answer the 
question. ‘‘ We find in his (Christ’s) 
religion no scheme of building up a hier- 
archy or of ministering to the views of 
human governments. Our religion, as it 
came out of the hands of its Founder and 
his Apostles, exhibited a complete abstrac- 
tion from all views either of ecclesiastical 
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or civil policy.” No man who is at all 
acquainted with the Scriptures will be 
bold enough to assert that the New Test- 
ament contains a single expression cal- 
culated to lead to the conclusion that a 
religious establishment was deemed an 
eligible institution. But how was the 
fabric of Christianity raised? Not by 
means of the fostering care of secular 
authority, but in direct opposition to all 
the powers and establishments in the 
world; while it is well known to those 
who are acquainted with ecclesiastical his- 
tory, that no religious establishment ex- 
isted in the Christian world till the time of 
Constantine, when, being taken under the 
protection of the State, the Church im- 
mediately began to lose its purity. 

Now, not only is it a fact that the 
Establishment derives no sanction from 
Christ or his Apostles, but a little reflec- 
tion will be sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced man that it is utterly incom- 
patible with the very essence of Christi+ 
anity. What is Christianity? Is it an 
empty name? Is there nothing substantial 
or valuable in it? If that be the case, 
then away with it at once, and cease to 
pay a set of men large sums of money 
ior the purpose of its promulgation. No! 
Christianity is a religion of good-will and 
kind affections, while our Establishment 
generates ill-will, heart-burnings, and 
animosities. Do we want proof of this? 
Then let us look at insulted, oppressed, 
impoverished, and distracted Ireland. Put 
down your Church Establishment there, 
and by means of its revenues satisfy the 
wants of the poor, and tranquillity will 
immediately be restored. But is there no 
irritation in England? Indeed there is, 
whatever the noble Lord (Althorp) and his 
right hon. colleagues may affect to think. 
The people of England are weary of the 
tithe system, and its doom is sealed. Did 
our Lord or the Apostles exact from those 
to whom they preached the Gospel? On 
the contrary, they went about doing good, 
and rather than be a burthen to the people, 
they frequently wrought with their own 
hands in order to obtain the necessaries of 
life. It is clear, then, that the Establish- 
ment derives no sanction from Christ or 
his Apostles, and that the system is quite 
incompatible with the religion we profess. 
In the next place, the Establishment holds 
out temptations to hypocrisy; and here, 
again, | have the authority of Paley. 
* Though some purposes of order and 
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tranquillity may be answered by the estab- 
lishment of creeds and confessions, yet 
they are at all times attended with serious 
inconveniences. They check inquiry ; they 
violate liberty; they ensnate the con- 
sciences of the clergy by holding out 
temptations to prevarication.” Is it not, 
I ask, a melancholy fact, that subscription 
tends to exclude the upright and conscien- 
tious, while it readily admits the subservient 
and unscrupulous ? 

Take a man of great learning and 
talent, blended with extensive zeal and 
piety, a man anxious to promote the 
honour of God and the spiritual interests 
of his fellow-creatures; and yet if this 
man cannot digest the Athanasian creed, 
and all the doctrines contained in the 
thirty-nine articles, he must violate his 
conscience, or be excluded from the minis- 
try; while a man destitute of talent, zeal, 
and piety, a man whose god is his belly, 
and who glories in his shame, may. be ad- 
mitted to that sacred office, by saying that 
he believes that which he either does not 
believe, or knows nothing at all about. 
And yet this is a venerable and Christian 
institution! Then, again, it will not be 
denied, that persecution has generally, if 
not invariably, been the work of a religious 
establishment. Who was it that were the 
principal actors in the crucifixion of our 
Lord? The Jewish Priesthood. Who 
drenched the altars of their idols with the 
blood of the primitive Christians? The 
pagan priesthood. Who was it that sub- 
sequently stained their hands with Protest- 
ant blood? The Popish priesthood. And 
who, in their turn, persecuted unto death 
the Popish priests? Why the Protestant 
clergy. Yes; but then the Protestant 
parsons would not now be guilty of such 
monstrous barbarities. I, for one, will 
not take upon myself to answer for that. 
Give them as much power as they had in 
the time of old Queen Bess, and make an 
attack upon their temporalities, and I 
tremble for the consequences. What 
means the bustle which the clergy are now 
making for the purpose of preserving what 
they hypocritically call the Church? Is 
it that they are afraid Christianity will be 
swept away? No such thing: on the 
contrary, the whole of their anxiety is for 
the preservation of their revenues. But, 
in the next place, corruptions and abuses 
are inseparable from our Church Esta- 
blishment. Here, also, 1 have the sanction 
of the clergy themselves, Bishop Ware 
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burton, in his letters to Bishop Hurd, 
touching the practical authority of cabinets 
over the Church, says—‘ The Rabbins 
make the giant Gog or Magog contem- 
porary with Noah, and convinced by his 
preaching; so that he was disposed to 
take the benefit of the ark. But here lay 
the distress; it by no means suited his 
dimensions. Therefore, as he could not 
enter in, he contented himself to ride upon 
it astride. Image to yourself the illustri- 
ous cavalier mounted on his hackney, and 
see if it do not bring befote you the 
Church bestrid by some lumpish Minister 
of State, who turns and winds it at his 
pleasure.” Now, hon. Members will bear 
in mind that this is not my language, but 
the language of a Bishop; and would to 
God that the Bishops of the present day 
would display that sincerity which evi- 
dently existed in the breast of Warburton. 
Paley also wrote to the same effect, but 
not in such a sarcastic and cutting man- 
ner. ‘ The making of the Church” (says 
he) “ an engine or even an ally of the 
State, converting it into the means of 
strengthening or diffusing influence, or 
regarding it as a support of regal in oppo- 
sition to popular forms of government, 
have served only to debase the institution, 
and to introduce into it numerous cor- 
ruptions and abuses.” It is of no use to 
mince the matter, or to try to conceal the 
fact ; the Establishment must be an engine 
of the State; the clergy must support the 
Government, however tyrannical or cor- 
rupt; they must fight, from the pulpit, 
the battles of the State. What, I ask, is 
the question in the selection of a Bishop ? 
Having never appointed one myself, I 
may be mistaken ; but doubtless the noble 
Lord (Althorp), if I be wrong, can set me 
tight. It strikes me, then, that the ques- 
tion is not who is the fittest man to take the 
oversight of the Church, but who is the 
most likely to strengthen the Administra- 
tion of the day. Truly it is a very 
venerable and Christian institution! But 
what shall we say as to religious liberty ? 
Why, that the Establishment is utterly 
incompatible with it. Is religious liberty 
good? Then the Establishment must be 
bad. Upon what principle will you con- 
tend for an establishment? It must be an 
exclusive one; for if a man can be a good 
member of society, and ultimately gain 
admittance into heaven without passing 
through your Established Church in his 
way to it, what pretence is there for drain- 
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ing the pockets of the people for the pur- 
pose of supporting an ‘institution which, 
to say the most of it, can produce no 
effect which is not capable of being pro- 
duced by other means? I assert, then, 
that there should be no Establishment at 
all; or if there be one, that then you 
ought to put an end to what is called 
religious liberty. But have we that liberty ? 
No. It is true, indeed, that you allow me 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of my own conscience ; but, at the same 
time, you make me contribute to the sup- 
port of a system which I abhor, and firmly 
believe to be an abomination to God as 
well as pernicious to man. Then, again, 
your religious Establishment is manifestly 
injurious to civil liberty; and that, too, in 
the judgment of one of your own Arch- 
deacons. * In all exclusive establishments 
(says Archdeacon Blackburn) where tem- 
poral emoluments are annexed to the 
profession of a certain system of doctrines 
and the usage of a certain routine of 
forms, and appropriated to an order of men 
so and so qualified, that order of men 
will naturally think themselves interested 
that things should continue as they are. 
A reformation might endanger their emolu- 
ments.” One hardly knows which to 
admire most, the truth ot the sagacity of 
the remark; and I put it to the House 
“* Could the people have been robbed of so 
many of their rights and plundered of so 
much of their substance as they have been, 
if the clergy had, as it was their duty to 
do, advocated the cause of civil liberty ?” 
However, while their duty pointed one 
way, their interest pointed another; and, 
seeing that ‘‘ a reformation would endanger 
their emoluments,” they fled from liberty, 
and stuck to corruption. And, now, to 
close my observations on the first general 
proposition contained in the resolution 
which I shall have the honour to submit to 
the House, I assert that the Church, as 
by law established, is a regular tradin 

concern. Speaking of the ecclesiastica 

powers, Dr. Hartley uses these words :— 
‘“« They have all left the true, pure, simple 
religion, and teach for doctrines the com- 
mandments of man. They are all mer- 
chants of the earth, and have set up a 
kingdom of this world, abounding in 
riches, temporal honours, and external 
pomp.” Who is not aware of this dis- 
tressing fact? Is it not as notorious as the 
sun at noon day, thatlivings are advertised 
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as openly as cattle in a market? And 
what is the motive for entering into the 
sacred ministry? I do not say that it is 
thus in all cases; but in nine out of ten, 
or perhaps in ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
the motive is precisely the same as that 
which induces a man to enter into the 
army, the navy, or any other profession. 
They may say they are moved by the Holy 
Ghost ; but the fact is, that they are in- 
fluenced by a desire, which is common to 
us all, to make provision for the flesh. 
If the question were to be put to me— 
“Is the Establishment of no use?” Ishould 
answer, ‘* Yes; it is very useful to the 
Aristocracy of the country ;” and when I 
look at the Church, the army, the navy, 
the pensions, the sinecures, and the places, 
I am tempted to conclude that the Aristo- 
cracy take for granted that the Divine 
Being created all the rest of us for their 
convenience. However, be that as it may, 
Bishop Warburton’s words touching the 
Aristocracy and the Church are very 
striking. ‘ Our grandees,” says he, 
“have at length found their way back 
into the Church. I only wonder they 
have been so long about it. But be 
assured that nothing but a new religious 
revolution, to sweep away the fragments 
that Harry the Eighth left after banquet- 
ing his courtiers, will drive them out 
again.” 

And now, having shown that your 
Establishment is not sanctioned by Christ 
or his Apostles—that it holds out tempta- 
tions to hypocrisy—that it fosters a perse- 
cuting spirit—that corruptions and abuses 
are inseparable from it—that it is incom- 
patible with religious liberty—that it is 
injurious to civil liberty, and that it is a 
trading concern, I put it to the House, 
whether I have not established the first 
general proposition, “* that the Church, as 
by law established, is not recommended 
by practical utility?” However, a great 
deal more might be urged. For instance, 
is not the certainty of emolument a tempt- 
ation to remissness in duty? Toa clergy- 
man of the Established Church, it is of no 
sort of consequence what his parishioners 
think of him. Whether they approve or 
disapprove of his doctrines or manner of 
life—whether he discharge or neglect his 
clerical duties, to him it is of no conse- 
quence, because his emoluments are sure ; 
whereas, if he depended on his congrega- 
tion for support, there can be no doubt, 
whatever the bent of his inclination might 
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be, that he would be more circumspect and 
attentive. Ought not a minister of reli- 
gion to be zealous and laborious? Ought 
he not to be beloved by his hearers ? 
Ought he not to give himself up to the 
study of the Scriptures? Now I ask, are 
the clergy of the Church of England 
more zealous or laborious than dissenting 
ministers? Are they more beloved by 
their hearers? Do they study more closely 
the Word of God? Nohon, Member will 
venture to answer those questions in the 
affirmative; nor shall I be told that dis- 
senters are worse members of society than 
churchmen. What advantage, then, do we 
gain, by this pompous and costly Establish- 
ment, and upon what ground will you con- 
tend for the necessity or expediency of its 
continuance ? J will now trouble the House 
with a few more extracts from the writings 
of some of the Divines of the Established 
Church, and then proceed to the second 
general proposition contained in my Reso- 
lution. First, let us hear what Archbisho 

Newcome says, when speaking of Ireland : 
‘* Great numbers of country parishes are 
without churches, notwithstanding the 
largeness and frequency of parliamentary 
grants for building them; but meeting- 
houses, and Romish chapels, which are 
built and repaired with greater zeal, are in 
sufficient numbers about the country.” 
Paley says, ‘‘ I do not know that itis in any 
degree true that the influence of religion is 
the greatest where there are the fewest 
dissenters.” Duncan, in his Travels in 
America, says, ‘‘ It has often been said, 
that the disinclination of the heart to reli- 
gious truth renders a State Establishment 
necessary for the purpose of christianizing 
acountry. Ireland and America can fur- 
nish abundant evidence of the fallacy of 
such an hypothesis. In the one country 
we see an ecclesiastical establishment of 
the most costly description utterly inoper- 
ative in dispelling ignorance or refuting 
error; in the other, no establishment of 
any kind, and yet religion making daily 
and hourly progress, promoting inquiry, 
diffusing knowledge, strengthening the 
weak, and mollifying the hardened.” Dr. 
Henry Moore, speaking of the Reformed 
Churches, says, ‘‘ They have separated 
from the great Babylon to build those 
which are less and more tolerable, but yet 
not to be tolerated for ever.” Bishop 
Burnet says, ‘‘ I have always had a true 
zeal for the Church of England; yet I 
must say there are many things in it that 
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have been very uneasy to me.” Simpson 
says, “ Our confirmations, and I may 
add, even our ordination for the sacred 
ministry, are dwindling into painful and 
disgusting ceremonies.” And _ again, 
“‘ Who is to blame for the spread of infi- 
delity. The Bishops and clergy of the 
Jand more than any other people in it. 
We, as a body of men, are almost solely 
and exclusively culpable.” Bishop Laving- 
ton, speaking of moral preaching, says, 
“We have long been attempting the 
reformation of the nation by discourses of 
this kind. Withwhat success? None at 
all. On the contrary, we have dexterously 
preached the people into downright infi- 
delity.” Hartley says, ‘‘ It is evident that 
the worldly-mindedness and neglect of the 
clergy is a great scandal to religion and 
cause of infidelity.” There, let those who 
attach no importance to what I have said, 
answer these men, if they can, touching 
the practical utility of our miscalled reli- 
gious Establishment. And now I have 
to request the attention of the House to 
my second general proposition—namely, 
‘“‘ That the revenues of the Church have 
always been subject to legislative enact- 
ments.” That every national establish- 
ment must be at the disposal of the nation 
is a self-evident proposition; and why a 
distinction should be made between the 
Church and the Bank, I for one am ata 


loss to imagine. The right of the Legis- 


lature to dispose of the revenues of the 
Church, is as indisputable as its right to 
take away or alter the Bank Charter. 
But what do hon. Members mean by the 
Church? They talk about the Church 
and the sacredness of Church property 
with a great deal of fluency, seeming at 
the same time to take for granted that 
Church and parsons are synonymous 
terms; or, in other words, by the Church 
they mean the clergy. That, however, is 
a gross error; and if they wish to have a 
definition of the term “ Church,” let them 
look into their articles of religion, and 
they will find that the parsons do not con- 
stitute the Church, but that it consists of 


-a congregation of faithful men, the clergy 


being mere office bearers or servants 
therein. The people make up the Church ; 
its property is the property of the people ; 
ant: they have an undoubted right to dis- 
pose of it at their discretion. 

But has not the Legislature always 
acted upon this principle? And here the 
House will allow me to bring to its re- 
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collection what took place at the time of 
the Protestant Reformation. By the 
27th of Henry 8th, all monasteries which 
had not above 200/. a-year in lands, te- 
nements, rents, tithes, &c. were given to 
the king, that he might give, grant, and 
dispose of them to the honour of God and 
the wealth of the realm. Thus the King 
held those monasteries, not for his own 
benefit or the enriching of his sycophantic 
courtiers, but in trust for the people at 
large; and doubtless it would be enter- 
taining and useful to trace the progress of 
this property into the hands of its present 
owners. That, however, may amuse us at 
a future time, when I imagine it will be 
found that many of our aristocratic 
families are greatly indebted to this 
plundering and wife-killing King. Then, 
again, by the 3lst of Henry 8th, all the 
remaining monasteries were given to the 
King, his heirs and successors for ever ; 
while, by the 37th of the same reign and 
the Ist of Edward 6th, all the possessions 
of colleges, free chapels, chantries, and 
hospitals, were vested in the Crown. Thus 
the whole of the revenues of the Church 
were swept off by Acts of Parliament; 
and is there a man to be found who would 
expose himself to the ridicule and con- 
tempt of the world by asserting that those 
revenues are not now at the disposal of the 
Legislature? What was the subject of 
legislation with one generation must re- 
main the same with all succeeding genera- 
tions; and if I were to be asked what is 
the worst title under which a man can 
hold, my answer would be, “ An act of 
Parliament ;” and for this obvious reason : 
every Act is liable to be repealed. And 
now let us see what has been done with 
the revenues of the Church since the Re- 
formation. By the 3rd of William and 
Mary five shillings an acre was substituted 
for tithes in kind of hemp and flax. By 
the 2nd and 3rd Edward 6th, all barren 
heaths and waste grounds were exempted 
from tithes of corn and hay for seven years 
after their conversion into arable or 
meadow land. By the 40th of George 
3rd it was enacted that no suit should be 
entertained for the tithe of agistment for 
dry or barren cattle, except where such 
tithe had been usually paid within the 
last ten years; and the 57th of George 
3rd, provides that the stipends of curates 
shall be in proportion to the population 
and value of benefices. And here, let me 
ask, has the Legislature ever attempted to 
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regulate the salaries of stewards or bailiffs ? 
It has however regulated the stipends of 
curates; and why, but because the latter 
were servants of the public, and the re- 
venues of the Church were at the disposal 
of the people. But the Legislature has 
thought proper to increase the emoluments 
of the clergy; for to the eternal disgrace 
of a former Parliament during the reign 
of George 3rd, a sum of one million six 
hundred thousand pounds was granted 
for the augmentation of small livings. 
Oh! ’tis a delightful thing to get hold of 
the public purse! Now, at the time this 
grant was made, we had Bishops in the 
possession of twenty or thirty thousand a 
year; and if nothing else be done, I think 
this sum must be returned. But the clergy 
are under great personal restraints from 
which other men are free, By the 13th of 
Elizabeth, it is enacted that if an incum- 
bent be absent above eight days in a-year, 
he shall lose one year’s profit of his bene- 
fice, to be distributed among the poor, 
Have landlords been thus restrained ? 
What would the noble Lord(Lord Althorp) 
say, if I were to move for leave to bring 
in a bill to confine him to his country 
residence under a similar penalty? But 
if the revenues of the Church be private 
property, or the clergy anything more 
than the servants of the public, this is 
the most tyrannical act that was ever 
passed, and ought to be torn out of the 
Statute Book. -Several other Acts, with 
which I will not trouble the House, have 
since been passed, relating to the residence 
of the clergy. 

Again, it is worthy of remark that cleri- 
cal benefices cannot be alienated; and 
his Majesty’s law-officers are aware that 
every disposition of a living by rent-charge, 
annuity, or otherwise, is absolutely void. 
I do not say, indeed, that the parson 
would not be liable upon his covenant to 
repay the money lent; but I do assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
grant itself would be void. What, then, 
becomes of the doctrine of private pro- 
perty? To me it is a matter of astonish- 
ment how some honourable members can 
talk as they do about legal rights and 
vested interests. To be sure, a tenant 
for life cannot sell or charge the remain- 
der or reversion; but he can, at his own 
discretion, sell or charge his life-estate. 
Not sa, however, the parson. He is in- 
capable of charging his living to any ex- 
tent; and I hope we shall hear no more 
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‘of their legal claim. Let the ground of 
right be abandoned, and if any position 
at all be taken, let it be that of expediency 
‘alone. Once more I assert that the 
emoluments of livings are mere stipendiary 
payments, precisely the same as the salary 
of an exciseman or of a custom-house 
officer: and for this assertion I have the 
sanction of the Judges, it having been de- 
cided that the profits of a living did not 
pass to the assignees of an insolvent 
parson, but that his case was analogous 
to that of a half-pay officer, Thus a 
clergyman may get into debt, go to jail, 


cheat his creditors, get discharged and 


enjoy the emoluments of his living after 
all; and this, to be sure, is perfectly com- 
patible with Christianity. I ask, then, 
have not the revenues of the Church 
been always subjected to Legislative 
enactments? Have not those revenues 
been increased by the legislature? Are 
not the clergy under personal restraints 
from which other men are free? Are 
they not restrained from alienating their 
benefices? And are not the emoluments 
of a living mere stipendiary payments ? 
No man will deny these facts, I come 
now to the last proposition contained in 
the resolution which I shall have the 
honour to submit to the House; which 
is, that the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the revenues of the Church, ought to 
be appropriated to the relief of the nation. 


I say the greater part, because there may 


be some doubt as to whether the clergy 
were not at one time entitled to one third 
of those revenues; but I do not think, 
that, under existing circumstances, the 
benefit of that doubt would be great. 

And here let me ask hon. Members 
what the state of affairs was before the 
Protestant Reformation? By the canons 
of Elfric, it appears that—*‘ the holy 
fathers had decreed that tithes should be 
paid into God’s Church, and that the 
priests should divide them into three 
parts ; one for the reparation of the Church 
a second for the poor, and a third for 
God’s servants who attended the Church.” 
Now, if further information be required on 
this point, 1 beg to refer the House to 
Archbishop Egbert’s Excerptions, 15th 
Richard 2nd, and the 4th of Henry 4th. 
And the fact, that all the revenues of 
the Church were derived from our Catho- 
lic ancestors is by no means unworthy of 
attention. That the whole of these re- 
venues were ever intended for the purpoge 
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of affording religious instruction, I posi- 
tively deny and_ challenge contradiction ; 
while it is clear that such part of them as 
was to be applied to that purpose was given 
to promulgate doctrines and to inculcate 
a faith from which our Church now dissents, 
and which the clergy declare to be damn- 
able. I ask, then, would they like to 
account for by-gone rents and profits, 
and to hand them over to the popish 
priesthood? Probably they have no in- 
clination to do that. Let them acknow- 
ledge, then, that they are indebted to Acts 
of Parliamentfor their present possessions ; 
and with that acknowledgment let an 
admission be made that the Legislature 
has as great aright to dispossess them as 
a bloody-minded King and his rapacious 
courtiers had to dispossess the Catholics 
of old. But there are other and perhaps 
more substantial reasons for appropriat- 
ing the revenues of the Church to the 
relief of the nation, It is a decidedly Anti- 
christian institution—an institution which 
I believe to be no less an abomination to 
God than it is injurious toman. From 
our very infancy, we, as Protestants, 
were taught to rail against the Church of 
Rome, and to regard it as ‘ Babylon the 
great, the mother of harlots and abomina- 
tions of the earth.” That may be all 
true enough; but if the Romish Church 
be a “‘ mother of harlots,” it is natural to 
suppose that she is not childless. Where, 
then are her daughters? To hunt them 
all out is a task which I am not disposed 
to undertake: but, in pointing to the 
Establishment of this country, I present 
to the notice of the House a harlot having 
all the features of her apostate and adul- 
terous mother. When some men talk of 
religion and a Christian Church, they 
seem to forget that there is such a thing 
as the New Testament, To that I refer 
honourable Members, and ask them, 
whether they find therein anything bear- 
ing the least. resemblance to our religious 
Establishment, Christ was not rich; the 
Apostles did not fare sumptuously every 
day; they did not ride in splendid car- 
riages; they took no part in legislative 
affairs, neither did they ‘*eat the fat 
and clothe themselves with the wool of 
the flock ;”. but, on the contrary, they fed 
that flock with spiritual food, working 
with their own hands in order to supply 
their own bodily wants. Not so, how- 
ever, the clergy of our Established Church. 
It is true they caution us against the 
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pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
They tell us that the love of money is 
the root of all evil—that those who will 
be rich fall into divers snares and tempta- 
tions which drown men in perdition ; and 
that it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ;, and 
then again they declare that they are 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take the 
cure of souls. 

Now, allthis is very proper; but, un- 
fortunately, they appear to contradict in 
practice what they profess in pringiple, 
They make a pompous and vain show, 
and take especial eare of that which they 
declare to be a deadly evil; while as to 
the motions of the Haly Ghost ip taking 
the cure of souls, they sometimes. leave 
those souls to the cure of a half-starved 
curate, and move off to Paris, Rome, or 
some other place of fashionable resort, 
where they consume in indolence a great 
portion of the substance of their flocks. 
Now, | am disposed to take them at their 
word, to ease them of a little of that which 
they say, and which I believe, is pernicious 
to their souls, leaving them to the full 
benefit and enjoyment of their religion, 
to which I am sure there can be no rea- 
sonable objection on their part, But I 
have heard several hon. Members talk 
about respectability, and contend for the 
necessity of maintaining that of the clergy. 
I quite agree with them in point of terms ; 
and yet there seems to be a substantial 
difference between us, for it is evident that 
by respectability they mean large parcels 
of money, Now! do not think that wealth 
has much, if anything, to do with respect- 
ability. A man may be a rich fool, ora 
rich rogue; while experience is sufficient 
to convince us that respectability is by no 
means incompatible with poverty. At any 
rate, our Saviour was not rich, neither 
were his Apostles; and yet who will ven- 
ture to say that they were not respectable? 
If, indeed, it be necessary for a minister 
of religion to be in affluent circumstances 
in order to render him respectable, then 
we must cease to reverence the first teachers 
of Christianity ; but God forbid we should 
do that. But this Establishment has been 
a great national eyil. What have the 
clergy done? Why, instead of applying 
to their own purposes only one-third of 
the tithes, they have grasped the whole, 
aiid thrown the burthen of the poor and 
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Had they been less avaricious and more 
benevolent, there might not have been 
much cause for complaint. The evil, how- 
ever, does not stopthere. That the nation 
is in distress is admitted. Now, distress 
is the bitter fruit of taxation. Taxation 
is the consequence of wicked and disastrous 
wars. The clergy were the most strenuous 
advocates for those wars; and they have 
invariably supported tyranny and corrup- 
tion. Was that the course which their 
sacred office prescribed? Was it com- 
patible with the religion they professed to 
teach ? 

If instead of striking hands with the 
corrupt governments of the day, they had 
stood up in opposition to them, Pitt and 
his associates could never have plundered 
and enslaved the people as they did. 
When, I ask, did the Bishops and Clergy 
ever defend the rights and liberties of the 

ple? Will the noble Lord (Althorp) 
tell me that they advocated the Reform 
Bill? To that they rendered all the oppo- 
sition in their power. If they could, they 
would have crushed it in the bud; and 
sure am I that they have since strained 
every nerve to prevent the people from 
enjoying the fruits of that measure. They 
are bitter enemies to freedom. What is 
it that Ministers intend todo? That the 
distress of the nation is great, none will 
deny, although I am aware that the noble 
Lord (Althorp) is not disposed to admit 
the existence of the evil to that extent to 
which I believe it to exist. I affirm, 
however, that tradesmen, manufacturers, 
farmers, labourers, in short—nearly all those 
who do not live on an abominable taxing 
and tithing system—are on the brink of 
ruin, and that something must be done. 
What then will you do? Are Ministers 
prepared to sponge out the national debt? 
No, they will not do that. Will they put 
down the army, reduce the navy, break 
up some of their establishments, curtail 
salaries, and lop off sinecures and un- 
merited pensions? No, they will not do 
that either. To talk of relieving the people 
from taxation, without doing all or some 
of these things, is sheer nonsense ; and I 
will never unite with those hon. Members, 
who, though they are not prepared to 
break up any of our establishments, are 
continually harping upon a reduction of 
taxation. The thing is impracticable. If 
you will have a large standing army, pay 
the interest of the debt, and let the par- 
sons pocket the revenues of the Church, 
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it is folly, if not hypocrisy, to talk of re~ 
lieving the people. ‘ 

Relieved, however, they must be, and 
that speedily, or a convulsion will ensue ; 
and however sanguine the noble Lord and 
his right hon. Colleagues may be,—how- 
ever lightly they may think of the condi- 
tion of the people,—and whatever reliance 
they may place on that power which they 
possess, I am confident that they will be 
unable to keep the present system together 
much longer; but if, in the exercise of a 
sound discretion, they will do justice to a 
suffering people, by properly appropriating 
the revenues of the Established Church 
and all other public property, then relief 
may be afforded, and the nation rendered 
more prosperous and powerful than at any 
former period. It is my humble opinion, 
therefore, that the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the revenues of the Church ought 
to be applied to the relief of the nation, 
because the Establishment is not recom- 
mended by practical utility; because its 
revenues have always been subject to legis- 
lative enactments ; because the Clergy 
were never entitled to more than one-third 
of the tithes ; and because this is the most 
equitable, if not the only way of preventing 
anarchy, by stopping the progress of dis- 
tress. And now, however much the House 
may differ from me in opinion, hon. Mem- 
bers will, I trust, give me credit for sin- 
cerity. I assure them I have spoken con- 
scientiously, and been actuated by a sense 
of duty; and whatever may be its present 
fate, I cannot refrain from submitting the 
following Resolution :—“ That the Church 
of England, as by law established, is not 
recommended by practical utility ; that 
its revenues have always been subject to 
legislative enactments ; and that thegreater 
part, if not the whole, of those revenues, 
ought to be appropriated to the relief of 
the nation.” 

Lord Althorp said, that the House, he 
was sure, would not expect him to answer 
the speech of the hon. member for Brighton. 
He would only observe, that the hon. 
Member had stated that he was a Dis- 
senter; and he must say, that he was a 
member of the Church of England. The 
question, therefore, as to whether that 
Church were good or not was one on 
which they might very properly differ. 
The hon. Member said his Motion was 
most important. In that he could not 
agree with the hon. Member, for he could 
not conceive that it possessed any prac- 
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tical utility. He would not detain the 
House by going into a discussion of a 
polemical question which might be suit- 
able for another place ; but it was a ques- 
tion into which it was not fit for him to 
enter there. He should only say, that he 
would meet the Motion with a decided 
negative, 

Mr. Cobbett: The noble Lord said, the 
House hardly expected him to answer the 
speech of the hon. member for Brighton. 
No, nor did I either. 

Mr. Harvey acknowledged, that he too 
was a Dissenter and a Non-Conformist ; 
but, though he was prepared to support 
the abstract proposition made by the hon. 
Member, he could not agree to all its 
terms. The hon. Member had rather 
prejudiced the question, by directing his 
arguments to the abuses of the Church, 
instead of limiting himself to establishing 
the great principle of religious liberty, and 
the injustice of compelling Dissenters to 
support an Established Church; which, 
being at variance with all spiritual free- 
dom, was a fair and open subject of in- 
vestigation. . The hon, Member had rather 
dwelt on the administration of the Church, 
than upheld the great principle of tolera- 
tion. He could not say, that the Church 
was altogether opposed to practical utility, 
for that would imply that it had been of 
no utility at all times, to which he could 
not agree. 
principle of exonerating the Dissenters 
from paying to the Church brought under 
discussion ; and he had hoped that the 
noble Lord would, at least, even on this 
occasion, have acknowledged the principle 
that the Dissenters ought not to pay to 
the Established Church. He subscribed 
to the latter part of the proposition, but 
not to the former; and he trusted the hon. 
Mover would withdraw the Motion, as to 
negative it might place the non-conformists 
in an improper light. 

Sir Robert Inglis would express his 
utter dissent from all the words of the 
proposition of the hon. Mover. He would 
make only one observation on the system 
of sermon and speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber. The hon. Member admitted, that he 
was a Dissenter, and he attacked those 
who in that House could not appear to 
defend themselves. He attacked them on 
account of their temporalities, and he 
attacked them also on their spiritual prac- 
tices and motives. The hon. Member was, 
he believed, not only a Dissenter, but a 
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licensed preacher among that body, or he 
had been; and it was hardly fair in him 
to attack the Ministers of the Church of 
England as to their motives and conduct, 
when they could not come into that House 
to defend themselves. He felt, that the 
House had expressed its opinion so de- 
cidedly, that it was unnecessary for him 
to trespass on its time. 

Mr. Aglionby was friendly to the latter 
part of the proposition, but not to the first 
part of it, and had no other course but to 
oppose it. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer proposed an Amendment 
to this effect :—‘‘ That the Revenues of 
the Church of England have always been 
subject to legislative enactments, and they 
ought to be appropriated to their original 
institution.” 

Mr. Harvey objected to the Amend- 
ment, as implying something to which no 
Protestant Dissenter could agree. He 
could not allow those revenues to be ap- 
propriated as they were originally. 

The Amendment withdrawn, and the 
original Motion negatived without a divi- 
sion. Some voices called out “ the Ayes 
have it,” after the Speaker had decided ; 
but 

The Speaker said, they were too late, 
for not one ‘“‘ Aye” had been uttered when 
he put the question. 


Bribery and Corruption. 


Bribery and Corruption.] Lord 
John Russell moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to provide for the Trial of Petitions 
complaining of general Bribery and Cor- 
ruption in Cities and Boroughs sending 
Members to Parliament. The noble Lord 
explained the objects of his Bill shortly, 
but the noise in the House prevented him 
from being heard in the Gallery. 

Mr. O'Connell wished to know whether 
the parties were to be exposed to all the 
expense of the Grenville Act, as that 
would be a bar to justice in many places 
in England, and particularly in Ireland 2 
Did the noble Lord mean to impose any 
oaths respecting bribery on the Members 
of that House ? 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
reply, that when petitions were frivolous 
and vexatious, the parties presenting them 
would be saddled with the costs; when 
they were otherwise, the expense would 
be defrayed in the same manner as the 
expense of other Parliamentary Commit- 
tees. With respect to the question of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, he 
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never contemplated imposing upon the 
Members of that House such an oath as 
had been mentioned ; it might be very 
well to require an elector to declare upon 
oath whether he had or had not been 
bribed, because that was a matter of fact 
to which he could at once speak ; but not 
so with a Member of Parliament, for at 
dn election many acts might be done, of 
which he, probably, would be more or less 
cognizant, but they might not appear to 
his mind to amount to bribery; and, 
therefore, in calling upon a Member to 
take such an oath, it was requiring him 
to swear to a matter of opinion, and not 
of fact. 
Leave given. 


Limerick City 


Limerick Crry Exectrion.| Mr. 
William Roche: Sir, the subject matter of 
the Motion which it becomes my duty to 
bring before the House, in obedience to 
the wishes and instructions of a consider- 
able and respectable portion of my con- 
stituents, is certainly one which at all times 
demands, and has indeed at all times 
commanded, the most serious attention and 
jealous vigilance of this House, involving, 
as it does, the all important considerations 
of freedom of election, the rights and pri- 
vileges of the people, and the dignity and 
character of this House, which must needs 
rise in the estimation and confidence of 
the people in proportion as it is felt to be 
the free emanation of their choice, The 
petition, Sir, which I hold in my hand, 
contains the complaint that forms the 
ground of my Motion, and charges the 
Irish Government with unduly interfering 
and exercising their influence during the 
last election for the city of Limerick 
against, not my return, but that of my hon. 
colleague Mr. David Roche, who is not 
now in his place, being at present in 
Limerick. But, Sir, as I have no wish to 
portray this complaint with the slightest 
shade of higher colouring than the allega- 
tions contained in the petition call upon 
one to do, I think my better way will be 
to read those charges from the petition 
itself; but before I do so, allow me to 
explain why it has not been earlier brought 
under the notice of this House. Sir, the 
petition has been in my hands for some 
weeks, and the delay of acting upon it 
arose from the following circumstances. 
‘Perceiving when I received it, that it con- 
tained such grave charges against the Irish 
Government, I conceived that justice and 
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courtesy alike called upon me to apprize 
the then right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
of its object, and, in order to enable him 
to inquire into the matter and be prepared 
to detend the conduct of his Government. 
He did accordingly write over to Ireland, 
and obtained an answer from one of the 
gentlemen, Mr. Vokes (Chief Magistrate of 
police in the city of Limerick, and stated 
to be an agent in conveying the desire of 
Government on this occasion) denying 
that he, Mr. Vokes, used any such influ- 
ence on the part of Government, or was 
at all authorized to use it. This reply the 
then right hon. Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Stanley) communicated to me, and I 
transmitted it to my constituents, the 
petitioners, on which they held a meeting 
and adopted the fullowing Resolution— 
‘ Resolved, that the reply of Mr. Stanley 
‘to our respected Representative (Mr. 
‘ William Roche) in reference to the com- 
‘ plaint of undue interference with the 
‘ freedom of election, contained in a peti- 
‘tion from 146 electors of this city, is 
‘ unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it contains 
‘ but the denial of one of the parties im- 
‘ plicated, and leaves undisturbed the facts 
‘which, as the petition alleges, can be 
‘ sustained by irrefutable testimony. That 
‘ therefore, we call upon both our Repre- 
* sentatives to demand, with that uncom- 
‘ promising energy by which their parlia- 
‘ mentary career is already distinguished, 
‘that thorough investigation which the 
‘ petition claims, and the future freedom 
‘ of election requires.’ Sir, this “ Resolu- 
tion” necessarily left me no alternative but 
to bring the matter before the House, and 
as the petitioners demanded only investi- 
gation, as the case is one of saab general 
importance, and as the petitioners say 
they can substantiate the charge b 
irrefutable evidence; I conceive that their 
prayer ought to be granted. I have no 
personal feeling on the subject, and am 
acting solely in obedience to the duty I 
owe my constituents and the public in 
moving “‘ That the petition be referred to 
a Select Committee, to consider thé matter 
thereof, and to report their observations 
thereupon to the House.” 

Sir John Hobhouse contended, that the 
hon. Member opposite had laid no suffi- 
cient grounds for the appointment of a 
Committee, and he should certainly resist 
the Motion ; for the appointment of such 
a Committee would amount to pronouncing 
a sentence of condemnation upon the 
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conduct of the Irish Government. The 
hon. Member had said; that he made a 
sufficient case by merely presenting a 
petition from certain individuals, who were 
no doubt respectable; but that fact did 
not constitute evidence sufficient to sub- 
stantiate all their statements. He did 
not say, that the hon. Member had acted 
improperly but he had not brought 
forward sufficient evidence to support his 
proposition. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the case for 
the Motion was, that Major Vokes had 
interfered most improperly with the Lime- 
_ Tick election, and that Mr. Kenney had 
done the same.: To that, he contended, 
the right hon. Baronet had given no 
answer, 

Mr. Stanley affirmed that the conduct 
of the Irish Government had been per- 
fectly impartial during the whole of the 
election; and read two letters, one from 
Major Vokes, and the other from Mr. 
Kenney, in which both gentlemen denied 
the interference imputed to them. 

Motion negatived. 


Distrisution or Sramps.] Mr. 
Cobbett moved for a Return, stating the 
names of the Commissioners of Stamps, 
of the Solicitors of Stamps, of all under 
officers and clerks, and other persons in 
that department; stating the annual sum 


whith each of the said persons receives as’ 


salary or pay; also stating the names of 
retired commissioners, solicitors, clerks 
and other persons in the said department, 
and the sums which each of the said 
retired persons receives annually. And 
also stating the names of all the distributors 
of stamps, county by county, in England 
Wales, and Scotland; and stating the 
salary or sum that each distributor atnu- 
ally receives for his services. 

Lord Althorp said, that the number of 
names of persons, for a list of which, with 
the salaries attached to their offices, &c., 
the hon. Member now moved, amounted 
to no less than 525. He just stated that 
fact, to show the enormous trouble that 
would be occasioned in making out this 
return. He should like to know, therefore, 
from the hon. Member, what object he had 
in view in moving for such a return, As 


yet the hon. Member had mentioned no 
grounds for this Motion, to which he (Lord 
Althorp) should certainly object, unless 
good parliamentary grounds were estab- 
lished for complying with it. 
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Mr. Cobbett said, in the first place, 
with regard to the enormous trouble which 
the noble Lord asserted the taking out of 
this return would occasion, that he (Mr. 
Cobbett) had one clerk, and that he would 
most undoubtedly discharge him on Satur- 
day night unless he would in the space of 
twenty-four hours make out such a list as 
that of those 525 persons, with the salaries 
attached to their offices. - What he ( Mr. 
Cobbett) wanted to ascertain by this return 
was, who the persons were who pocketed 
a quarter of a million of money out of the 
collection of the stamps. He had a motion 
for the 26th instant relative to the Stamp 
duties, upon which occasion he would 
prove clearly to the House that those who 
should not pay those taxes—-namely, the 
poor of the country—did pay them; that 
the rich, who ought to pay them, did not 
pay them; and his object in moving for 
this return was to prove that the rich 
actually received them. If the noble Lord 
should refuse him this. return, which he 
did not ask as a favour from him, he 
(Mr. Cobbett), when he brought forward 
his Motion, would be obliged to proceed 
upon presumption, as the facts were with- 
held from him. 

Lord Althorp had never supposed that 
this return was asked as a favour. What 
he said was, that good parliamentary 
grounds should be laid for such a Motion, 
and he did not think that the hon. Member 
had stated such grounds. If the hon. 
Member had stated that there were more 
persons employed in those departments 
than there ought to be, or that improper 
petsons were employed in them, such 
would be good grounds for granting the 
return; but he had not made any such 
statement. 

Mr. O’ Connell contended, that sufficient 
grounds had been stated for granting the 
Motion. The mere fact that a quarter of 
a million of money was spent upon this 
department was sufficient to induce the 
House to call for such a return. 

Lord Althorp begged to correct the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin. So 
far from this department costing half a 
million, or a quarter of a million, the 
whole of the salaries of the persons em- 
ployed in it amounted only to 140,383/. 

Motion negatived. 


Savings’ Banks. 


Savines’ Banks.] Lord Althorp, pur- 
suant to the notice which he had given 
last night, moved for leave to bring in 
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a Bill to enable persons to purchase small 
annuities through the means of the Savings’ 
Banks, and to consolidate and amend the 
laws relative to savings’ banks. The noble 
Lord said, that the object of the measure 
was to place it in the power of the labour- 
ing classes to purchase such annuities. 
The House was aware that the lowest sum 
which could be granted at present as a 
Government annuity was 30/. a-year. It 
was proposed by this measure to enable 
persons, through the means of the savings’ 
banks, to purchase Government annuities 
so low as 20/. a-year. He did not appre- 
hend that any danger of loss would arise 
to the parties paying the instalments, in 
consequence of the cessation of the pay- 
ment of them; for it was provided by 
the Bill, when parties, either from necessity 
or choice, discontinued the payment of the 
instalments, they should receive back all 
the money which they had lodged in the 
savings’ bank, without interest, however, 
which circumstance would distinguish such 
payment from the other monies paid into 
those establishments. It was proposed by 
this Bill, taking a person between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, that he should 
pay 6s.a month into the savings’ bank 
as an instalment, and, on arriving at the 
age of sixty, be entitled to an annuity 
of 20/. a-year. From calculations which 
had been made it appeared that the Go- 
vernment would lose nothing by this 
arrangement, and it was one that might 
be attended with much advantage to the 
industrious classes. There were two clauses 
in this Bill also for amending the law 
regarding savings’ banks—one was, tomake 
it necessary to give a longer notice before 
money was drawn out than was required 
at present ; and the other was, that if an 
individual should draw out all the money 
he had deposited, he could not re-invest it 
except as a new deposit. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, that he 
believed the Government was at this mo- 
ment paying 60,000/. a-year out of the 
national purse for the maintenance of 
those establishments—a sum which they 
had cost the country for many years, and 
the aggregate of which exceeded all the 
money that had been lost by 1/. notes 
since the world began, and all that had 
been lost by the failure of country banks 
during the last ten years. These establish- 
ments, which had cost so much, instead 
of an advantage, wete a nuisance. The 
original intention in instituting sayings’ 
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banks was, that small sums should be 
deposited in them. They had a savings’ 
bank in Birmingham, the amount of the 
deposits in which at present was 60,0001. ; 
and in looking over the accounts the other 
day he found that 50,0007. of that con- 
sisted of deposits of sums of 20/. and 
upwards. Now he never knew a country 
bank in his life that would refuse to take 
deposits of that amount, and give interest 
upon them. Savings’ banks were a sort of 
screw in the hands of the Government 
to fix down the working classes to its 
system. 

Mr. Brotherton did not agree with the 
hon. member for Birmingham, and con- 
ceived that savings’ banks had been pro- 
ductive of great national advantage, by 
enabling the labouring classes to save 
their money. 

Mr. Pease said, that without wishing to 
disparage country banks, he could not 
help remarking, that when he knew, during 
his own experience, that the small county 
which he represented had been a loser 
to the extent of 600,000/. or 700,000/. by 
country banks, he thought it would be a 
bad principle to have the poor lodging 
their savings in them. The accounts of 
the savings’ banks should be annually 
laid before the Government, for it was 
most necessary to maintain a superin- 
tending control over them. 

Lord Althorp said, that the accounts of 
all the savings’ banks were annually laid 
before Government ; and where any bank 
neglected to do so, the Commissioners 
exercised the power ( one or two instances 
of which had occurred since he came into 
office) of closing such bank till its accounts 
were sent up. 

Motion agreed to. 

The noble Lord brought in the Bill, 
which was read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 17, 1833. 


MINuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Strw- 
ART MACKENZIE, an Account of the Number of Journeys 
performed daily by the Greenwich and Paddington Stages 
and Omnibuses, &c.-——-On the Motion of Mr. SULLIVAN, 
an Account of the Quantity of Starch manufactured each 
year in Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Duty paid 
on such as is Imported from the latter Country into the 
former.—On the Motion of Mr. Ggorez Youne, the 
Countries on the Importations from which additional 
Duties have been levied under the authority of the Acts 
4th George 4th, cap. 77, and 6th George 4th, cap. 111, 
to countervail the discriminating Duties charged in those 
Countries on Goods, Wares, and Merehandize, Imported 
into them respectively in British Ships; and of the Num- 
ber and Tonnage of Ships Built and: Registered in the 
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several British Ports, in the year ending 5th January, 
1833; and of such as have been mortgaged in the same 
year.—On the Motion of Sir THoMAS FREEMANTLE, 
Copies of Reports relative to the Price of Corn in Foreign 
Countries, made by his Majesty’s Consuls abroad, and 
not yet before Parliament.—On the Motion of Mr. HumE, 
the Amount received by the Receiver General of the 
Droits of the Crown and Perquisites of the Admiralty, 
since the Commencement of the present Reign, with the 
Amount of his Salary and Allowance.—On the Motion of 
Mr. O’Dwyer, the Barristers appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, under the Irish Reform Act, for 
the Registry of Voters, &c. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Savings Banks; Annuities; 
Banks; Customs Bounties; British Possessions; Registry 
of Vessels’; Customs Duties; Customs’ Management ; Isle 
of Man Trade; Warehousing; Smuggling Prevention; 
and Navigation. 

Petitions presented. By Sir R. Donxin, from Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, for the Abolition of all Military Sinecures.— 
By Mr. H. JoLuIrFe, Mr. TYRRELL, Mr. WALTER, Mr. 
DuncomsBe, Mr. Macautay, Mr. E. BuLuEr, Mr. Bia- 
miRE, Mr. Strutt, Mr. AGLIONBY, Mr. SHEPPARD, 
Mr. Sinciairn, Mr. ETwaui, Mr. C, K. TyntTE, Mr. 
BANNERMAN, Mr. Lister, Sir Gray Sxipwits, Sir 
WILLIAM MoLEswortH, by Lord Jown RussgLL, by 
Lord CHaRLgs RussgLL, by Lord HENNIKER, and the 
Earl of Kerry, from many Places,—against Slavery.— 
By Mr. Bex, Mr. TyrRRELL, Mr. Pigott, Mr. Macav- 
LAY, Mr. G. Sinciuarr, Mr. TAYLEURE, Mr. TRACEY, 
Mr. EtTwaut, Mr. BARING, Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTON, 
Mr. H. JoLuIrFER, and by Sir W. Guisg, from a Number 
of Places,—for a Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Sir R. Donxin, by General SHarre, by Mr. Roparts, 
Mr. TAYLEURE, and Mr. Laneston,—against the Assessed 
Taxes.—By Mr. MacavuLay, from Leeds; and Mr. Tay- 
LEURE, from Bridgewater, for Corporation Reform.—By 
Mr. Picotr, and Mr. Barine, from Worfield, and 
Saffron Walden,— against the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. 
Hawes, Mr. Wi@NnrEy, Mr. Vivian, Mr. MAcAULAY, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Bare, and Mr. Arrwoop, from Leeds, 
Birmingham, &c., and other Places,—for a Removal of 
the Ciyil Disabilities of the Jews.—By Colonel LziTu 
Hay, and General SHARPE, from Places in Scotland, for 
Alteration in the Burgh (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Strutt, 
from Derby, against Tithes in Ireland.—By Mr. MAcav- 
Lay, and Colonel Torrens, from the Methodists of 
Leeds, and other Places,—for a Repeal of the Laws 
affecting the Dissenters.—By Mr. DuncomBgE, from York, 
for annexing the District of the Airsty to one of the 
Ridings of Yorkshire.—By General SHARPE, Mr. An- 
pREw JOHNSTON, and Mr. G. Sincxair, from a great 
many Places,—against the present System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. A. JounsTon, from the 
Synod of Fyfe, for Measures to strengthen the Protestant 
Faith in Ireland.—By Mr. A. JoHNston, from Cupar, 
for imposing the Laws relative to real Property in Scot- 
land.— By Mr. C. BuLLER, from Burton-upon-Trent, for 
the total Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. Murray, from 
Leith, for a Repeal of the Duty on Stamps for Receipts. 
—By General SHarpg, from Dumfries, for Poor Laws 
for Ireland.—By Mr. LAmsron, from the Roman Catholic 
Clergy of Durham, for a Law to enable them to perform 
valid Marriages in their Churches.—By Mr. T. Atrwoop, 
from Atherstone, for a Reduction of Taxation; from 
several Places, for Vote by Ballot; from a Political Union, 
for an equitable Adjustment of the Claims of the Fund- 
holders; and from Walsall, for a Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge.—By Sir H. HarDINGz, Mr. BROTHERTON, 
and Mr. T. Atrwoop, from Salford, Hertford, and 
Walsall, for a Factories’ Regulation Bill. 


Borover or Launceston.] Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of the borough of Laun- 
ceston, complaining of corporate abuses, and 
of the want of respectability in the persons 
composing the body of Aldermen in the 





borough, and praying inquiry into the sub- 
ject. Asan instance of the deficiency on 
the score of respectability, he would men- 
tion that the gamekeeper of the Duke of 
Northumberland had been appointed an 
Alderman, thereby presenting the singular 
junction of a preserver of game and an ad- 
ministrator of justice. Notwithstanding 
the intention of the Reform Bill had been 
to diminish the interest of the noble Duke 
in Launceston, yet it was notorious that 
attempts had successfully been made to 
regain that influence, and Launceston was 
now as much a nomination borough as it 
was before the passing of the Reform Bill. 
He had felt it his duty to state thus much, 
as the petitioners felt deeply on the sub- 
ject, and begged to move that the petition 
be referred to the Committee on Corpora- 
tions. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, after thanking the 
hon. Baronet for his courtesy in having 
communicated to him his intention of pre- 
senting this petition, observed, that though 
the petition stated amongst other things 
that the law had fallen into disrepute 
owing to the want of respectability of the 
Aldermen of the borough, yet not one fact 
or one instance of misconduct in any of the 
Aldermen was brought forward to prove 
the statement. The hon. Member had in- 
deed said, that the Duke of Northumber- 
land had appointed his gamekeeper to the 
office of Alderman ; but he must inform the 
House that the individual alluded to was 
@ person possessing considerable property 
in the borough, whose father and grand- 
father had both filled the office before him, 
and whose only crime was, that, being fond 
of shooting, the noble Duke had given him 
a deputation to shoot over his grounds, but 
the individual did not receive one shilling 
for his services. The petition also alleged, 
that the corporate funds, which were con- 
siderable, had been misapplied, but not a 
single instance of misapplication was stated. 
He did not believe the assertion, for, in the 
year 1831, when complaints were made in 
this respect to the Corporation, that body 
submitted to a full inquiry for any period 
that the parties thought proper. That in- 
quiry was gone into by Mr. Pearce, an 
attorney, whose name appeared first to this 
petition, and another gentleman ; and though 
they went back into the accounts for aperiod 
of upwards of twenty years, the result was 
that not a single instance of misapplication 
or abuse could be found. The petition 
was got up to serve electioneering pur- 


poses by Mr, Pearce, who had been the 
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agent of the defeated candidate at the last 
election. Mr. Pearce had formerly been 
a Tory, but changed his politics on the 
passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, and had 
been disappointed in his wishes to obtain 
the Aldermanic gown for himself. He 
considered the great part of the petition a 
most contemptible libel on the Corporation 
of Launceston; and though he protested 
against the accuracy of the statements it 
contained, he should not object to its being 
referred to the Committee on Corporations. 

Mr. Charles Buller regretted that the 
gallant General should have thought it ne- 
cessary to attack a respectable gentleman 
like Mr. Pearce, who was not present to 
defend himself. The only charge that he 
(Mr. Buller) knew against Mr. Pearce was, 
that he had once been a Tory, but that 
stain he had wiped away by two or three 
years constant opposition to that party. 
With respect to the gamekeeper he had him- 
self inquired into the circumstance, and had 
learned that the individual who had been 
alluded to received 50l. a-year from the 
Duke of Northumberland, and that this 
was his chief means of subsistence. He 
had been so informed by the opponent of 
the gallant General at the last election. He 
could also add, from the complaints which 
had reached him, that the Corporation of 
Launceston was the worst in Cornwall as 
to general character, and that there had 
been more complaints made against its 
honesty than against any other in the same 
district. 

Sir Henry Hardinge held letters from 
most respectable persons in Launceston, 
which corroborated his statement as to the 
respectability and property of the alleged 
gamekeeper ; and he again repeated, that 
the petition did not contain a single fact 
against that body, either as magistrates or 
corporators. 

Petition referred to the committee on 
Municipal Corporations. 


SaLE oF Beer.] Mr. Fysche Palmer 
presented a petition from the mechanics 
and operatives of the borough of Reading, 
in favour of the sale of Beer Act, and 
praying the House not to alter a measure 
which had been productive of much com- 
fort and advantage to the petitioners with- 
out great consideration. 

Mr. Edward Buller had supported the 
Beer Bill on its introduction, in the hope 
it would be productive of great benefit to 
the poorer classes, by destroying monopo- 
lies, and giving them a good commodity, 
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but he was now sorry to admit, that the 
greatest injuries and mischiefs had arisen 
from the system. He had received letters 
from Lane-end, and from Hanley and 
Shelton—most populous districts in the 
county with which he was connected, which 
placed in most striking light the mischiefs 
which had resulted from the Beer-shops. 
One correspondent, the rev. Mr. Temple, 
of Lane-end, stated, that, in the year 1825 
a meeting of the Magistrates was held to 
consider what increase of public-houses 
should be allowed, and the result of their 
deliberation was,:that five should be the 
number. It appeared, however, from this 
letter, that in the first month after the 
Beer Act had passed, forty-two houses 
were licensed, and that there were now 
no less than seventy-two houses of this 
description, In Hanley, it appeared that 
the population in 1795 was 6,000, and the 
number of public-houses thirty-five ;—that 
the population is now 16,000, and that 
since the sale of Beer Act came into opera- 
tion, there had sprung up 110 licensed 
beer-shops. In these very populous dis- 
tricts it was quite impossible for the con- 
stabulary to exercise a control over the 
beer-shops, which were frequently situated 
in remote places, where there was no means 
of secing how they were conducted. 
He hoped under these circumstances that 
the noble Lord (the member for Bucking- 
hamshire) would press forward the motion 
on this subject of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr. Roebuck denied, that the existing 
demoralization was to be attributed to the 
beer-shops, or that demoralization had in- 
creased since the passing of the Beer-bill. 
He should oppose any attempt to change 
the system, which had so much benefitted 
the poor classes. 

Mr. Ruthven considered that demoraliza- 
tion and crime originated rather in the use 
of ardent spirits than from the beer-shops, 
which were the means of relief and recrea- 
tion of the poorer classes. He should be 
glad to see a measure introduced for the 
regulation of gin-shops. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood was surprised to 
hear from the hon. member for Bath that 
demoralization had not increased ; for, in 
fact, within the period of sixteen years, the 
amount of crime had quadrupled. Not- 
withstanding this, he thought on inquiry it 
would be found that the increase was not 
to be attributed to the beer-shops, but to 
the difficulties, distress, and embarrass« 
ments under which the people had so long 
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laboured, and he hoped care would be 
taken by the House not to deliver up the 
heer-shops to be destroyed, as the publi- 
cans had been, at the whim or caprice 
of the Magistrates, without Judge or Jury. 
He had seen publicans, who had paid 300/. 
or 400/. for the good-will of a house, de- 
stroyed by the mere whisper of a lie in the 
ear of a Justice of the Peace; and he 
thought it was a tremendous power to in- 
vest any man with, which would have the 
effect of converting honest and brave Eng- 
lishmen into miserable slaves within a very 
short time. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Emancipation 


EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWs.] Mr. 
Robert Grant said, that before he proceeded 
with his intended Motion on the subject of 
Jewish disabilities, he was prepared to state 
to the House, in contradiction to what had 
already been asserted there,—namely, that 
the Jews did not feel those disabilities,— 
he was prepared to state that he had re- 
ceived letters signed by the most respect- 
able of that class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
declaring the interest they felt in the ques- 
tion, and regretting that it had not been 
yet settled. The case of the Jews was so 
strong, that he thought he might, without 
offering a single remark, submit their griev- 
ances to the House of Commons, with a 
full confidence of success. The whole 
body of persons of that persuasion, except 
a few who were too insignificant to merit 
attention, took the deepest interest in what 
he was about to propose. On a former 
occasion, in the late House of Commons, he 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the 
removal of those disabilities which affected 
Jewish subjects; but, in conformity with 
precedents, and in accordance with the 
opinions of the friends of the measure, it 
was now thought better to move the House 
for a Committee of the whole House to 
consider those disabilities. In that Com- 
mittee he would move a Resolution on the 
subject. His object was to place the Jews 
on the same footing with that class of sepa- 
ratists from the Established Church—the 
Roman Catholics-—whose civil rights were 
now recognized by act of Parliament. On 
a former occasion, when the subject was 
less considered by the public than it had 
been since, he had felt it necessary to ob- 
serve and make remarks upon the whole 
ease. He did not now deem it necessary 
to take that course. He would state first 
the principle on which he rested his case, 
and he should then very shortly apply him- 
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self to one or two of the main arguments 
that were urged against it. The chief 
principle on which he called on the House 
to remove those disabilities— 

The Speaker suggested whether it would 
not be for the convenience of the House to 
know distinctly what course the hon. Gen- 
tleman meant to adopt. If he intended to 
move a resolution in a Committee of the 
whole House, it was to be considered, whe- 
ther he would move for a Committee of 
the whole House at once, and then open 
his case in that Committee, or whether he 
would open his case now, and end with his 
motion for a Committee. The difference 
of the two modes was this—that if he took 
the latter course, the debate would, in the 
first instance, be taken in the House, and 
afterwards in the Committee ; but if the 
House went into Committee in the first 
instance, the case might then be opened, 
and a single debate would suffice on the 
Resolution. 

Mr. Robert Grant thought the latter 
course was decidedly the best for him to 
adopt. He should therefore move, “ That 
this House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider the 
disabilities affecting Jewish subjects.” In 
the Committee he should state his Resolu- 
tion. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought it would be 
better to open the case in the whole House, 
and not in Committee. If the debate were 
proceeded with, there might be an under- 
standing, that the proposition about to be 
submitted to the consideration of the House 
should not be again discussed in Com-~ 
mittee. 

Mr. Robert Grant should be glad to 
assent to the arrangement proposed by the 
hon. Baronet, if he represented any one but 
himself on this occasion ; but the hon. Baro- 
net could not answer for the course which 
other hon. Gentlemen might think it expe- 
dient to pursue. If they adopted the mode 
of proceeding which the hon. Baronet re- 
commended, the House might be exposed 
to the risk of a double debate, which, he 
imagined, in this stage of the proceeding, 
to be wholly unnecessary. 

The Speaker suggested, that the consi- 
deration of the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Committee of the whole 
House would be the regular course of pro- 
ceeding. If the hon. Baronet would refer 
to the old practice of Parliament, he would 
find that the rule was, or at least that it 
was customary, before the House enter. 
tained a new measure of this nature, to 
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consider the propriety of doing so in a Com. 
mittee of the whole House, and not with 
the Speaker in the Chair. 

Sir Robert Inglis objected to the House 
entertaining the proposition at all, and 
whether the Motion were for leave to bring 
in a Bill, or for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee, he was disposed to op- 
pose it. He certainly was of opinion that 
the sense of the House should be taken on 
the question that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair. 

The Speaker said, the proposition was 
merely for a Committee, as it would be for 
a Committee to consider whether the 
House should be recommended to take any 
measures. 

Sir Robert Inghs protesting against the 
principle of the measure, would not far- 
ther oppose the going into a Committee. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee ; Mr. Warburton in the Chair. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, it now became 
his duty to propose the following Resolu- 
tion :—“ That it is expedient to remove all 
civil disabilities at present existing affect- 
ing his Majesty’s subjects of the Jewish re- 
ligion, with the like exceptions as are pro- 
vided with reference to his Majesty’s sub- 
jects professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion.” The disabilities under which the Jews 
laboured were very nearlythe same asaffected 
the Roman Catholics at the time of passing 
the bill for their emancipation. He was de- 
sirous to remove the Jews from the situa- 
tion in which they now were, and to place 
them where the Catholics at present stood. 
The great principle upon which he rested 
his case and which he frequently advocated 
in that House, he took to be this—that in 
every civilized and properly-regulated com- 
munity no man ought to be excluded, as a 
general rule, from any civil right or privi- 
Jege on account of his religious sentiments 
being different from those of the commu- 
nity at large, unless those sentiments 
threatened the disorganization of civil 
society. Unless that exception could be 
made out, a man’s religious opinions ought 
not to operate as a reason against his 
enjoying any civil right or privilege. Now, 
if any one could show to him any other 
religious community, under the same cir- 
cumstances, whose conduct was as correct 
and peaceable as that of the Jews, he would 
be perfectly content to second a motion for 
their relief. When he formerly introduced 
this subject, he had been reproached by an 
hon. Gentleman for taking up the cause of 
Judaism before he had advocated that of a 
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class of Christians—the Quakers. On that 
occasion he immediately rose and stated 
that, whenever that hon. Member brought 
forward a Motion in favour of that sect 
who were called Quakers, he would be 
happy to second it. He was glad that the 
House had saved him that trouble, having, 
per saltum, and by anticipation, conferred 
on a member of that body one of the great- 
est constitutional privileges. A noble 
friend of his had already given notice of a 
Motion affecting that body, and he hoped 
that the House would be equally inclined 
to accede to that Motion, and the one he 
had the honour to propose. In laying 
down the principle that religious dissent 
ought not to constitute a ground for exclu- 
sion from civil office, he felt himself in 
much the same situation as if he were 
enforcing any other political axiom, of 
which the attempt to prove it was in some 
degree to shake its certainty. He held 
this principle as the very foundation of 
all political society —namely, that men who 
were united together in society combined 
for common objects—they were bound to 
make common exertions, to sustain common 
burthens, in order to support the existing 
system of society, and along with the 
liability to these exertions and burthens 
there should be a common liability to all 
honours and privileges. When men united 
to obtain a common object, and shared a 
common danger, it was but just, that they 
should be equally eligible to the common 
offices and honours of the society. Upon 
every general ground of expediency—upon 
every principle which led men to unite, 
their specific differences should not be 
further abrogated, nor should particular 
differences be further obtruded than was 
necessary to obtain the common object, and 
all the offices which did not involve some 
principle inimical to the general principle 
of the common good should be open alike 
to all who shared the common danger. To 
deny to a small minority any of those pri- 
vileges or offices upon political grounds was 
oppression—to deny them upon religious 
grounds was persecution—and to practise 
either oppression or persecution was not 
only. contrary to reason, and the principle 
on which society was formed, it was con- 
trary to the spirit of that religion which 
was invoked on this occasion to justify the 
exclusion, which came to bring peace on 
earth and good-will to all mankind. The 
Jews whose claims he advocated came 
strictly within these general - principles. 
They were not 3 narrow and unknown 
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sect, the birth of yesterday. Their 
principles were well known, and their 
sacred books were venerated by ourselves. 
Throughout their whole history they had 
distinguished themselves as an orderly, 
industrious, obedient, and religious people. 
Their morals were unimpeachable; the 
principles of their morals and of our own 
were the same. In political principles and 
moral and loyal conduct the Jews evinced 
that they had common interests with our- 
selves. Was it just that they should be 
excluded from common honours? The 
Jew had manifestly an interest in the state 
which afforded him protection—let him 
enjoy office, and so render his interest 
deeper. The Jew was interested in de- 
fending the country which contained his 
family and property—open to him the army 
and navy. The Jew was as deeply inter- 
ested in the laws of the country as the 
Christian—place him upon the bench, if 
qualified. ‘The Jew was interested in up- 
holding the King and Constitution—let 
him serve the king as his other subjects did. 
Finally, the Jew having a common interest 
in the State, throw open to him those doors; 
and when he appeared at the Table, ask 
from him no passport but the choice of a 
competent body of free constituents. He 
had been once asked, “ where, after the 
emancipation of the Jews, will be the 
great constitutional rule of law, that Chris- 
tianity is part of the common law of the 
land?” He replied that the rule would 
stand in the same position as before—it 
would stand without the slightest altera- 
tion. It was well known, however, that 
the rule did not now receive the construc- 
tion which had heretofore been given to it 
—that it was now looked upon in a common 
sense manner—it now received a better 
and more liberal explanation. Formerly 
the rule meant not only that Christi- 
anity should be observed in the land, but 
that every servant of the State should be 
of that religion which was established. 
That was the meaning of the rule in all 
our ancient writers—in all our ancient law 
books. The rule now meant that Christi- 
anity was professed, sincerely professed, by 
the majority of the community, and that 
they would suffer no individual to villify 
the doctrines, or obstruct or trample on the 
great principles of its morality. That was 
the doctrine laid down by our Mansfields— 


‘ that was the sense in which the rule was 


interpreted by modern writers—and that 


‘ was, he believed, the common sense of the 
‘gule. After this measure was passed, 
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Christianity would still be under the pro- 
tection of the law, it would be supported 
in dignity and its observance would be 
maintained. Then, it was said, how can 
you, after having passed this Bill, call the 
Parliament a Christian Parliament? He 
would answer that question by asking an- 
other. “Is the Parliament now a Christian 
Parliament? Are you able, consistently 
with the present toleration of a small 
minority of Jews, to call yourselves a 
Christian nation? If you are, notwith- 
standing representatives of that minority so 
tolerated shall be admitted to this House, 
you will be as much a Christian Parliament 
in name as ever, and a little more so in 
spirit.” He could not but caution hon. 
Gentlemen against pleading objections to 
this subject, in the name of Christianity, 
which strenuously opposed and denounced 
all oppression and religious intolerance—its 
name and its motto being charity to all men. 
However, there had been objections made 
to the emancipation of the Jews, by those 
who admitted the great principle of civil 
and religious liberty which he had sought 
to establish. These objections proceeded 
upon two grounds—the first was political, 
the other religious. First, in reference to 
the political ground of exclusion, it was 
said, that there was something in the doc- 
trine and disposition of this particular class 
of religionists which rendered it improper 
that the rights of citizenship should be 
conferred on them by any nation in which 
they might be located, inasmuch as the 
spirit of citizenship was wanting in the 
bosoms of the Jews. It was said, that the 
Jews were preoccupied with a spirit of 
patriotism, not towards the country which 
afforded them protection, but for a distant 
country, towards which they looked for 
restoration at some period undefined and 
hidden in the mysteries of futurity ; and, 
therefore, that the country of their casual 
residence should not admit them to its 
bosom on a principle of equality with other 
subjects. He would presently offer a satis- 
factory answer to this allegation ; mean- 
while he must observe, that the extent to 
which feelings of personal dislike of the 
Jews were carried by many was extraordi- 
nary, and almost too ludicrous to mention. 
An hon. gentleman, not now a Member of 
the House, once said, that he could not con- 
template the possibility of being on dining 
terms with the Jews, and seemed to think 
that his own repugnance in this respect 
constituted a satisfactory reason for ex- 
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His hon. friend was in a lamentable state 
of ignorance on this subject, as many 
Members present were aware, who could 
testify, from personal experience, that the 
cookery of the Jews was not the worst 
thing about them. But the whole argu- 
ment which proceeded to exclude the Jews 
from civil office on the ground of antipathy 
was a complete non sequitur. If you do 
not like the Jews, that may be a very good 
reason for banishing them the country, but 
it is bad logic to say, *‘ we dislike the Jews 
in private life, and, therefore, will not ad- 
mit them into public offices.” Now, with 
respect to the supposed anti-social principles 
of the Jews, the most sacred of their books 
had told them to “‘ Seek the peace of the 
city whither I have caused you to be car- 
ried away captives, and pray unto the Lord 
for it; for in the peace thereof shall ye 
have peace.” This principle was fully re- 
cognized by the Jews in the time of Napo- 
leon, who, wishing to confer the rights of 
citizenship upon the Jews, consulted some 
of the leading men among them in order 
to ascertain whether their tenets would 
warrant him in adopting such a measure, 
and the result was satisfactory in all re- 
spects. The report made to him by the 
great Council or Sanhedrim, dated Paris, 
1812, contained the following assurances : 
—‘ That the law given by Moses to the 
‘ children of Israel enjoins it as their duty 
‘ to consider as their brethren the individuals 
‘ of all those nations which acknowledge a 
*‘ God, the Creator of Heaven and Earth, 
‘and among which they enjoy the advan- 
‘tage of civil society, or even hospitality 
‘ and protection. That the Holy Scripture 
* commands us “to love our neighbours like 
‘ ourselves ;” and that since we regard it 
‘as in conformity with the will of God 
‘ (which is justice itself), “to do to others 
* as we would that others should do to us,” 
* it would becontrary to these sacred maxims 
* not to consider our fellow-citizens both in 
* France and Italy as our brethren. That, 
‘ according to this doctrine, of which the 
‘truth is universally recognized both by 
* those teachers who have most authority 
* among the Israelites, and by every Israelite 
‘ who is not ignorant of the principles of 
‘ his religion, it is the duty of all tohelp, 
‘to protect, and to love their fellow-citi- 
‘zens, and to treat them as they would 
‘ treat their co-religionists in every thing 
‘ that concerns the civil and moral relations 
‘of life. That since the Mosaic religion 
‘ commands the Israelites to receive with so 
‘much benevolence and respect every 
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‘ stranger who might go to reside in their 
‘towns, it is still more strictly for them a 
‘ religious principle to nourish those feelings 
‘towards the individuals of every nation 
‘which has received them in her bosom, 
‘ which protects them by her laws and arms, 
‘ permits them to worship God according to 
‘the rites of their faith, and admits them, 
‘as is now the case in France and the king- 
‘ dom of Italy, to a participation in all civil 
‘and political rights. The grand Sanhe- 
‘drim declares that every Israelite, born 
‘and educated in France and in the king- 
‘dom of Italy, and admitted to the rights 
‘ of a citizen by the laws of these States, 
‘ is bound by his religion to consider them 
‘as his country, to serve them, to defend 
‘them, to obey the laws, and to conform, 
‘in all his transactions, to the regulations 
‘ of the civil code.’ Again, in a “ Cate- 
chism of the Elements of the Jewish Faith” 
for the use of the youth of that persuasion, 
he found the following answer to the ques- 
tion, “ whether allegiance is due to the 
sovereign and laws of the country in which 
they reside?” ‘Certainly ; as long as the 
Messiah, our Redeemer, is not come, the 
king under whose protection we live must 
be esteemed as a king of Israel; and the 
country in which we live and are main- 
tained, and under the shadow of whose 
government we enjoy security and comfort, 
must be considered in the same light as the 
land of our forefathers.” But it might be 
said, that their practice was opposed to their 
precepts; he was prepared, however, toshow 
that the experience of past ages proved that 
this wasa mere prejudice, and that there was 
no ground for asserting that the Jews did 
not become good members of that commu- 
nity in which they might reside. He 
was prepared to show, that the opinion 
that the Jews are precluded by their 
faith from becoming as good citizens 
as any other class, was founded on igno- 
rance of the facts of their history. The 
Jews were to be found in every nation; 
and in every nation they were conspicuous 
for the manner in which they performed 
their duties as members of the community. 
The Jews were a scattered people ; but ex- 
perience proved, in every instance, that 
where they had been allowed, they had 
become a part of the people among whom 
they dwell. This was not merely the case 
in modern times, but instances of it were 
to be found in the earliest period of their 
history. He would not take up the time 
of the Committee by referring to history 
for many instances, One or two circums 
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stances, however, he must glance at: he 
need not refer to that memorable example 
familiar to every one, which occurred to one 
eminent individual of this people, who ful- 
filled all the duties of a citizen in the 
country in which he resided, without for- 
getting the land of his fathers. He would 
not refer to other instances in the early his- 
tory of this people, but pass on to the time 
of their captivity, when they were severed 
from their native land, and had to reside in 
a country, the feelings and opinions of the 
inhabitants of which were entirely opposed 
to theirown. But, during the period of 
the Babylonish and Persian captivities, it 
would be found that the most eminent 
offices in those two nations were filled by 
the Jewish captives in such a manner as to 
command the reluctant admiration of the 
states in which their lots were cast. At that 
period, too, the objection of the anti-social 
nature of the feelings and doctrines of the 
Jews was urged upon the sovereign of 
Persia in nearly the same language that 
was used in the former House of Commons. 
The King was told, ‘‘There is a certain 
people scattered abroad, and dispersed among 
thy people, in all the provinces of thy king- 
dom ; and their laws are diverse from all 
people, neither keep they the King’s laws ; 
therefore it is not for the King’s profit to 
suffer them. If it please the King, let it 
be written that they may be destroyed.” 
Now, this was following up the argument 
properly ; but the king, so addressed, was 
Artaxerxes, who was as good a logician as 
the great man who addressed him; but, 
instead of destroying the people objected 
to, he hanged the objector, and so put an 
end to the argument. He should be sorry 
that the precedent should be acted upon, 
with respect tu his hon. friend, the member 
for the University of Oxford, who, he 
hoped, would long live to urge—if not his 
objections to the relief of the Jews—his 
complaints at their emancipation. But the 
case he had referred to was not a singular 
case. Under the Ptolemies of Egypt, and 
the Seleucide of Syria, the Jews served in 
the highest civil and military offices. He 
could adduce many instances to show, that 
notwithstanding the affection which the 
Jews always manifested for the soil, the 
country, and the institutions of their fore- 
fathers in Palestine, they always acted the 
part of good citizens in those countries in 
which they sought protection. At last the 
final dispersion took place which reduced 
them to the state in which they had been 
for nearly 1,800 years. Proceeding from 
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that period, he met with one fact which 
was the more curious, because a sort of 
parallel case had occurred in our own time. 
It was perfectly well known that the em- 
peror Julian called—justly, though harshly, 
by the name of “ apostate,” was exceedingly 
anxious to conciliate the Jews, with a view 
to the accomplishment of a particular ob- 
ject. He promised to restore them to their 
country —he attempted to rebuild the 
Temple of Jerusalem—and he opened 
his armies to the Jews. This was done 
partly from aversion to the Christians ; 
but he was also actuated, in part, by a 
great political motive. His great, in- 
deed almost his only rival in the world, 
was the Persian monarch; and Julian so 
acted principally for the purpose of facili- 
tating his meditated attack upon that 
mighty monarch. The frontier provinces 
of Mesopotamia were full of Jews; and 
it was with a view to ensure their good 
will, and to attach them to his interest, 
that he treated the Jews with so much dis- 
tinction. However, the Mesopotamian 
Jews had been kindly treated by the Per- 
sian monarch, and rejected all the blandish- 
ments of the Roman emperor, notwith- 
standing his great and admitted kindness to 
their brethren. They fought the army of 
Julian ; they impeded its progress, and in 
the sound citizenship of the Jews of Me- 
sopotamia, Julian met the first check which 
interrupted his progress, and tended to his 
final discomfiture, and the overthrow of all 
his plans. The same result was exemplified, 
in modern times, in the case of Napoleon. 
In consequence of his liberal treatment of 
them, the Jews of France rallied round his 
standard, and almost hailed him as their 
appointed deliverer ; but on coming to states 
wherein their brethren had been protected 
by the Russian sovereigns, notwithstanding 
the admirable conduct of Napoleon towards 
the Hebrews, the Jewish citizens of those 
states continued firm in their allegiance to 
their original protectors. He would not 
drag the House through a long historical 
detail; but there were one or two points 
which he could not refrain from alluding 
to. The golden period of the Jewish cap- 
tivity (as it had been called by Mr. Mil- 
man) was when many of them were called 
to sit in the councils of the sovereign, in 
whose territories they resided. At that 
period the Jews were protected by the 
greatest sovereigns of Europe; and well 
repaid the favours shown them, by evincing 
more citizenship than the original inhabi. 
tants of the countries into which they 
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were received, by serving their patrons 
with greater fidelity, and filling office with 
more efficiency than the natives. About that 
period, also, the emperor Charlemagne, 
when he sent on a great occasion an ambas- 
sador to the Caliph, Haroun Alraschid, 
employed as his ambassador a Jewish sub- 
ject. The same was the case with the 
celebrated Pope Gregory the Great, who 
employed them in offices of trust and 
honour, and encouraged them to become 
cultivators of the land. But perhaps the 
most remarkable scene of their glory was 
Spain, where they not only were admitted 
to high places, but were the chief agri- 
culturists of the country, and under the 
Moorish Sovereigns obtained a great name 
and power in the land. Under the Christian 
Sovereigns, though excluded from many 
occupations, the Jews were found amongst 
the eminent men of the country. After 
that period began the crusades, which though 
the dawning of civilization for Europe, were 
the commencement of persecution for the 
Jews, and he was sorry to say, that in this 
persecution France and England led the 
way. That commenced the iron age of 
the Jews, as Mr. Milman said ; the iron age 
not from their crimes but from their miseries 
and their sufferings. The iron of oppression 
then entered deeply into their souls, and 
they were exposed to persecution from one 
end of Europe to the other—they were 
exposed to atrocities so atrocious, to miseries 
so miserable, that he would not dwell upon 
the description, but content himself by this 
passing allusion to those cruelties, and to 
state one of its consequences. Their present 
situation was in part the result of those 
cruelties. This was a consequence perhaps 
almost as much to be regretted as the cruel- 
ties themselves. The feelings then generated 
remained to this day, and were indulged 
to the prejudice of that people. They were 
no longer exposed to martyrdom ; they 
were not tortured or put upon the rack, 
but they were exposed to indignities and 
insults. It was by referring to the cruelties 
of the nations of Europe at a former period 
that we defended the insults which were 
still practised towards the Jews and were 
among their remaining effects. He had 
mentioned the conduct of the Jews in 
Europe, and “he would quote a specimen 
from the farthest part of Asia. Some of 
them had found refuge in China among a 
semi-barbarous people when they had been 
driven from Europe by persecution. The 
historian of the Jews in recording this fact 
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and traffic. They had cultivated learning 
with success; and some of them, as is 
attested by extant inscriptions,—had been 
highly honoured with the imperial favour, 
and had attained the rank of Mandarin. 
One of these inscriptions, bearing date in 
1815, praised the Jews for their integrity 
and fidelity in agricultural pursuits, in traffic 
in the magistracy and in the army ; and for 
their punctual observance of their own 
religious ceremonies. It was to be remarked, 
in particular, that this inscription bore testi- 
mony to the industry of the Jews in agri- 
cultural pursuits, though here it was said 
that they were unfit for such pursuits, and 
only fit to engage in trade or in money 
lending. He had three or four more proofs 
of the good conduct of the Jews when 
emancipated, to which he would advert. It 
had been found that the emancipation of 
the Jews in France had answered very 
well. Napoleon himself had stated that, and 
it was so well known that it was only 
necessary to allude to it. A remarkable 
testimony, however, was borne to the Jews 
in the Chamber of Deputies, on December 
4th, 1830, by M. Merilhou the Minister 
of public instruction who said “ But since 
the Constituent Assembly placed the Israel- 
ites on a footing with other citizens, they 
have partaken of our glory and misfortunes 
their blood has flowed in the same fields of 
battle as ours,—their children have been 
brought up in the same schools with those 
of their Christian brethren, — they have 
imbibed the same principles—adopted the 
same habits—and have become most de- 
serving citizens.” He would add one other 
testimony, that of M. Charles Dupin, who 
was well known in this country. In one 
of his books that gentleman had this pass- 
age, “The Hebrews naturalized on our 
territory by the benefit of our laws, have 
acquired all the rights of other citizens. 
The exercise of these rights gives them 
virtues; they addict themselves to study ; 
for the pursuits of usury they substitute 
those of industry ; and they are Frenchmen 
in heart as well as by blood.” Again, 
Prince Hardenburgh, the enlightened prime 
minister of Prussia, had emancipated the 
Jews in that country in 1811 or 1812. In 
1814, two years after the emancipation, 
Prince Hardenburgh had, in an official 
letter to the Prussian consul at Hamburgh, 
borne the highest testimony to their merits. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted a part 
of this letter which stated, ‘The history of 
‘the last war against France, has proved 
‘ that by the most faithful attachment they 
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‘ have rendered themselves worthy of the 
‘ state which has incorporated them in its 
‘bosom. The youth of the Israelite con- 
‘ fession have been the brethren in arms 
‘ of their Christian fellow-citizens. They 
‘ have also afforded examples of true heroism 
‘of a glorious contempt for the perils of 
‘ war; and the other Israelite inhabitants, 
‘ especially the women, have rivalled 
‘ Christians wherever it was necessary to 
* make sacrifices for their common country.” 
He would quote a similar testimony in 
favour of them given by the Senate of 
Hamburgh in 1814. That document stated 
that during the period that the Jews had 
enjoyed the rights of citizenship there, and 
of a perfect equality with the other inhabit- 
ants of the state, they had been distin- 
guished for their laudable conduct, and for 
their great exertions for the public welfare. 
The testimony which he had already quoted 
as to their good conduct as subjects and 
citizens in Prussia was given in 1814. 
Similar testimonials could be produced as 
to their good conduct in that kingdom up 
to the present moment. The House would 
allow him to quote a testimony of that de- 
scription in the words of a near relation of 
his own, writing from Berlin in 1830, when 
a similar motion to the present was about 
being brought forward in Parliament. He 
stated, and this was the evidence of an in- 
dividual upon whom every reliance could 
be placed, that there was no portion of the 
subjects of Prussia better conducted or more 
deserving citizens than the Jews ; ‘that 
previous to their emancipation there they 
had, in numerous instances, amassed large 
sums of money, which they had, since per- 
mission was granted them, exchanged for 
land; that at the present moment a large 
rtion of the land of Prussia was in their 
ands, and that he would say the Jews in 
Prussia, were Prussians par excellence. One 
objection—a constant one to the enfran- 
chisement of the Jews—was, that they 
were not like other subjects,—that the 
Jews of all countries were bound together 
by one tie, by a general spirit of common 
nationality, and that they were therefore 
not fit persons for admission to the rights 
of citizenship. He was ready to admit that 
they were bound together by the tie of 
oppression, but that tie had been broken in 
russia and in other States, where, upon an 
admission to an equality with their fellow- 
subjects, the Jews had proved themselves 
not unworthy of the concession, and the 
proposition which he was now about to 
submit to the Committee was to break that 
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tie in this country by conferring upon the 
Jews the rights of citizenship. Wherever 
that had been done the Jews had lost that 
strong bond of union which was made by 
oppression and become attached to the 
country which gave them protection. He 
would appeal to the highest testimony in 
proof of the admirable conduct of the Jewish | 
soldiers in the Dutch army during the siege 
of Antwerp ; that testimony was at second 
hand from General Chassé himself. That 
gallant officer stated that the Jews under 
his command were ready to blow up the 
citadel if he desired them to do so, and that 
in fact, there were not better soldiers in 
the army. He could quote innumerable 
testimonies to the same effect from history 
past and recent, but he was sure that at the 
present day it was not necessary for him to 
heap evidence upon evidence to show that 
the Jews if admitted to those rights of 
citizenship which their other fellow-subjects 
enjoyed, would exhibit in their demeanour 
and conduct a proper sense of their duties 
to the Government under which they lived 
and to the country to which they belonged. 
What were the arguments by which those 
just claims of the Jews were met and op- 
posed? He had heard indeed of some 
arguments against thoee claims ; he had 
seen them in print, which had shocked him 
so much that he would not allude to them 
at present or hereafter, unless he should be 
compelled to do so by a reiteration of such 
arguments within the walls of that House. 
There was, however, one argument which 
had been pretty extensively advanced 
against the claims of the Jews, and which, 
as it was advanced by persons who consci- 
entiously believed in its force, he was 
anxious to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to it. That argument was founded 
upon a fact with regard to which all Jews 
and Christians were agreed—namely, that 
the Jews were set apart as a peculiar people 
by Divine Providence, and hence it was 
argued that as this whole class of persons 
were, in fulfilment of the Divine prophecies 
undergoing a special punishment and dis- 
persion, it would not be proper for this 
House to treat them as other nations of the 
world, and to admit them to the rights of 
citizenship. Now, in reply to that argu- 
ment, he would say, that it was one that 
proved infinitely too much, for, according 
to those persons who used it, the proscrip- 
tion which was predicted as affecting this 
people, and to which they appealed, would 
not go merely to the extent of civil dis- 
abilities, but would go to the sanction of the 
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rack, the stake, the torture, and all other 
horrible inflictions to which the Jews were 
subjected in past times, and therefore if it 
was aright argument to say, that because 
the Jews, being in a peculiar state of pro- 
bation, were exposed to certain evils, we, 
in fulfilment of the prophecies relating to 
them, had aright to inflict those evils upon 
them. But then we ought not to stop at 
the mere imposition of civil disabilities, but 
we should go back to those horrible tortures 
and abominations which were in former 
times put in practice against this unfortu- 
nate people, when men took into their 
hands the fulfilment of the predictions of 
the Almighty, but which abominable cruel- 
ties the humanity and sense of religion that 
prevailed in modern times would not for a 
moment endure. But, in point of fact, the 
argument was in every respect a false one, 
which appealed to the prophecies relating 
to the Jews, to show that we were thereby 
prohibited from doing any thing that might 
tend to their worldly advantage or promo- 
tion. He had, when he addressed the 
House upon a former occasion upon this 
question quoted the words of Bishop New- 
ton, which effectually destroyed the sort of 
barrier. which was thus attempted to be 
raised against the admission of the Jews to 
civilrights. That eminent ecclesiastic, speak- 
ing of those prophecies, said that though the 
Jews were to be dispersed and persecuted, 
that would not be a justification for those 
nations which would inflict sufferings upon 
them,—that the nations which inflicted 
evils upon them would suffer for doing so, 
while all good nations would support them 
in their days of calamity and misfortune. 
The words of Bishop Newton were, that 
charity was greater than faith, and that it 
would be worse for us to be cruel and un- 
charitable than to be unbelievers. The 
extract on this subject which he had 
formerly read from the celebrated work of 
Bishop Newton on the prophecies, was an 
unanswerable refutation of the pretended 
argument drawn from the prophecies 
against the admission of the Jews to the 
civil rights of citizens. He would also 
quote the authority of Dr. Buchanan, so 
well known for his antiquarian researches 
in Asia, and for his extraordinary labours 
as a missionary, who remarked that the time 
was come when Parliament should restore 
the Jews to the franchises of their fellow- 
citizens for it could certainly do so without 
contravening the Divine will. He could 
add, he said, many more quotations to those 
from the writings of eminent divines, but it 
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was unnecessary, he was sure, for him to do 
so. He would trouble the House with 
only one quotation more upon the subject 
—from the writings of an individual well 
known to many Members of the House, 
and one who was worthy of the highest 
admiration, though a dissenter from the 
Established Church—he alluded to the 
reverend Robert Hall. That celebrated 
man stated that a large arrear of guilt had 
been contracted by the nations of Christen- 
dom, on account of the manner in which 
they had hitherto, in past times treated the 
Jews, and that in the present age of libe- 
rality, when such mighty efforts were made 
to procure the repeal of civil disabilities on 
account of religion, it was time to free the 
oppressed children of Israel from the bond« 
age which ‘they had endured. He (Mr. 
Grant) advocated this proposition upon the 
grounds of justice and toleration alone ; but 
if he were to appeal to feelings, there were 
strong and powerful feelings to which he 
could appeal on behalf of the Jews. It 
should never be forgotten that an immense 
debt of gratitude was due from the nations 
of Christendom, and from the professors of 
Christianity, to the Jews, and it behoved 
us to discharge that debt in the true spirit 
of Christianity, in accordance with the 
divine and charitable precept of doing to 
others as we would be done by. It would 
more than one hundred times reward the 
efforts which he had made on behalf of this 
cause if he should happen to be the humble 
instrument of inducing this great and 
Christian country, acting upon the true 


and genuine principles of Christianity to 


communicate to this long oppressed people 
their just rights and privileges. Doing so 
would open the eyes of the Jewish people, 
—it would show them that Christianity and 
persecution should not be connected, as they 
had, with some reason, hitherto connected 
them,—it would prove to them that we 
were determined to act up to the principles 
and spirit of that religion which we pro- 
fessed, and that one of the leading principles 
of that divine creed, the establishment of 
good-will amongst men, would be our guide 
and our director for the future. Religion 
and justice called upon us to adopt such a 
course, and perhaps the future fortunes of 
this country depended. upon our now ex- 
tending emancipation to this illustrious and 
long ill-used and oppressed nation. In their 
former journey through the wilderness to 
the land of promise, those nations that 
afforded them sustenance and relief received 
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in their journey through the wilderness of 
suffering and persecution, we were equally 
called upon to afford them the offices of 
good-will and benevolence. He was content 
to rest this question upon a ground com- 
prehensive enough to contain it, and firm 
enough to support it—upon the ground of 
religious toleration. The infliction of civil 
disabilities without any reason was oppress- 
ive, and their infliction for no other reason 
but a difference of creed was religious per- 
secution. He now, therefore, called upon 
them to wipe away a stain which had so 
long attached to their religion—he called 
upon them as professors of Christianity to 
wipe away the heavy stain that had so long 
disfigured its fair fame, and to show it as it 
was and as it ought to be—the religion of 
good-will and of charity towards all man- 
kind. It was for such reasons and upon 
such grounds that he begged leave to pro- 
pose the following Resolutions to the Com- 
mittee: That it is expedient to remove 
all civil disabilities at present existing 
respecting his Majesty’s subjects of the 
Jewish persuasion in liké manner, and with 
the same exceptions, as the disabilities 
affecting his Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Roman Catholic religion had been 
removed.” The right hon. Gentleman sat 
down amidst loud cheers. - 

Sir Robert Inglis, in rising to oppose the 
‘Motion, said, that his right hon. friend had 
made much larger concessions, to what he 
would call the spurious liberality of the 
age, than he could have ever expected from 
him, considering the respect which he knew 
that his right hon. friend entertained for 
all that belonged to Christianity. In the 
present instance he was greatly disappointed 
in the course of argument taken by his 
right hon. friend, as well as in his whole 
tone and manner. So fastidious was his 
right hon. friend, that he almost hesitated 
to call the well-known Julian an “ apos- 
tate,” who, from first being a Christian, 
afterwards turned, and became a most 
‘zealous Pagan. [Mr. Grant, across the 
Table, said he had merely used the phrase 
“‘ justly, though harshly.”] The fastidi- 
ousness, however, of the reservation was, 
he could not but think, ill-omened in the 
commencement of a discussion on such a 
‘subject as the present. His right hon. 
friend had laid it down as a general pro- 
position, that religious opinions should not 
disqualify their professors from the holding 
of political power. Now, instead of setting 
forth with such a general proposition, his 
right hon. friend should have confined it to 
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the religious opinions of the persons whose 
claims he at present advocated, and he 
should have said that their religious opinions 
did not disqualify them from holding power. 
For if the more general proposition were 
to be admitted, and it was upon it that his 
right hon. friend grounded his Motion, it 
would enable the Parsee, the Brahmin, the 
Mussulman, the Jew, and all other sectaries 
and religionists whatever, who were na- 
tural born subjects of the King of this 
realm, to participate in all the rights of 
British subjects ; and he would ask, whether 
they would be fit persons to be intrusted 
with all the ecclesiastical as well as civil 
interests of England? If such a principle 
were to be carried, the effect of it would 
be to place in the custody of very incom- 
petent and unworthy men all the dearest 
interests of this country. It was not from 
any personal feeling towards the Jews that 
he opposed their emancipation—it was not 
upon the ground of their greater immo- 
rality, or their greater unworthiness as 
members of society, that he resisted their 
claims on this occasion—on the contrary, he 
believed that there was no portion of the 
community that furnished a smaller relative 
proportion of criminals, or that was better 
conducted than the Jews wére ; and this, 
under circumstances, which, as he admitted 
(whatever use might be made of his admis- 
sion), were too often unfavourable to moral 
character. He regarded it as an established 
principle—a principle that had been the 
boast of the Constitution of this country 
—that Christianity was part and parcel of 
the law of England. His right hon. friend 
must admit that it would no longer con- 
tinue to be so, if the Bill which he proposed 
should (which God forbid) become the law 
of the land. His right hon. friend had, 
indeed, acknowledged that in that case 
the maxim could not be taken in the ordi- 
nary sense in which it had hitherto been 
applied ; but then he said that the Legisla- 
ture would practically be as much Christian 
as it was before, and that it would never 
be found that those who would be thus 
admitted into it would be inclined, in that 
House, to treat the Christian ceremonies 
and belief with disrespect. Without en- 
tering further into that part of the subject, 
he would say that his experience during 
the last three years fully justified him in 
expressing his doubts upon it, seeing the 
respect that had been shown to their attach- 
ment to peculiar doctrines and peculiar in- 
stitutions on the part of those from whom 
such forbearance and respect had been con- 
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tinually predicated before they had been 
placed in that House. The nationality of 
the Jews was a strong argument against 
their admission to the rights now claimed 
for them. Would his right hon. friend 
disclaim on the part of the Jews the na- 
tionality which they claimed? Would he 
produce any Jew who would disclaim it? 
Place them in Poland, in Prussia, in France, 
in Algiers, in China, they still regarded 
themselves as a separate nation, and they 
would resist the conferring of any benefit 
upon them, founded upon a renunciation 
upon their parts of that claim to a distinct 
national character. His right hon. friend 
had referred—for it was evident that to it 
he alluded—to the promotion of Joseph in 
Egypt and Daniel in Babylon as a proof 
that the Jews had been advanced to high 
stations in former times ; but their promo- 
tion in the courts of Egypt and Babylon 
was a miraculous promotion for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the will of the Al- 
mighty ; and no argument could be drawn 
from the fact to show that a Christian 
people should now admit Jews to place and 
power, unless his right hon. friend could 
prove that his clients were qualified in the 
same miraculous way as their ancestors, 
who had been raised to such high situations 
in the courts of Pharaoh and Cyrus. His 
right hon. friend had rapidly passed from 
ancient history down to modern times. If 
he might without levity refer to it, he could 
not help thinking, while his right hon. 
friend was giving the history of the Jews 
from the deluge, of a reverend speaker in 
a popular work, who always began with 
the cosmogony ; nor could he forget, while 
looking at the rapid manner in which his 
right hon. friend was travelling over ancient 
history generally, the “Sir, the Chaldeans 
—sir, the Babylonians,” in the speech of 
Temple Luttrell, in “ Anticipation.” But 
the question was not one of lightness. He 
would, therefore, resume his course, and 
follow his right hon. friend to modern 
times, and to his case from Poland. He (Sir 
R. Inglis) apprehended that the case of 
Poland was not the one in which the alle- 
giance of the Jews had stood the trial best, 
for, in that instance, though the subjects 
of Russia, they notoriously aided the escape 
and retreat of Buonaparte. We had no 
record of the period when the Jews first 
came over to this country ; but he could 
not be ignorant—indeed every school-boy 
must be aware—that they were to be found 
in England for centuries previous to the 
two last. He was aware of the cruelties 
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and persecutions inflicted on that body in 
the reigns of Henry 3rd, Richard 1st, 
and of King John. It was not his inten- 
tion to lead the Committee into any anti- 
quarianism upon the subject, or to quote 
the laws then enforced ; suffice it to say, 
that, having been driven from the coun- 
try, they returned again in the reign of 
Charles 2nd. But they returned solely for 
their own purposes and speculations. Did 
they, he would ask, at that period, stipulate 
for any privileges or immunities for their 
body? No; they took the law as they 
found it, as they were bound to do, coming 
as they did as strangers among us. And 
strangers they must continue to be—they 
must ever remain a distinct and separate 
nation ; and was the Legislature—were 
the House of Commons—to unchristianise 
themselves and the country, in order to afford 
unnecessary privileges to these few persons ? 
What right had a foreigner going into any 
country to find fault with the laws of that 
country, and pray their alteration in his 
favour, he being no more than a stranger 
and. a sojourner? And strangers and 
sojourners the Jews must be until the re- 
storation of their own Jerusalem—their 
ultimate home. At all periods of the his- 
tory of this country it was the invariable 
practice to place all power and authority, 
of whatever description, in the hands of 
persons professing the principles of Chris- 
tianity. There never was a period at which 
the contrary was the case. No power of 
any description had ever been intrusted to 
any man or set of men who were not re- 
quired to swear their fealty.to their King 
upon that sacred book, which we, as Chris. 
tians, revere, but which the Jews despise. 
That oath had always been taken on the 
holy Gospel, or on a crucifix—in short, on 
something which was held sacred at the 
time by Christians, but which the Jews 
have at all times held in abhorrence. But 
it appeared that the solemn words, “ As I am 
a true Christian,” were to be given up for 
the present. The introduction of this mea- 
sure, on the 5th of April, 1830, was the 
first time it was proposed to remove the 
political disabilities, as they were called, 
under which the Jews laboured, or in 
other words, to confer civil power upon 
any class of persons in this country, unless 
those who called themselves, and professed 
to be, Christians. He recollected the his- 
tory of the Jew Bill of 1753; but that 
was not a measure introduced for the pur- 
pose of conferring political power ;. its ob- 
ject was, the naturalization of foreign 
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Jews. He would call upon his right hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Grant), to state 
whether, before the year 1830, he had ever 
known any attempt made to give political 
power to any persons in this country, save 
to those who professed their belief in the 
records of our common Christianity, whose 
love of the Scriptures of God were founded 
in a belief in Christ? It had ever been 
a maxim of the Legislature, as well as 
of our Courts of Justice, that religion 
was part and parcel of the law of the 
land; but it would no longer be so if 
persons were to obtain seats in that House, 
and on the Judicial Bench, who believed 
that Christianity was a mockery. He 
maintained, that man living in society had 
no abstract right to power; he had a right 
to protection for his person, protection for 
his property, and protection for his religion, 
but he had no abstract right to the posses- 
sion of any power above his fellow man. 
It had never been held, that man had an 
abstract unalienable right to political power ; 
and unless it could be shown that the Jews 
in this country were insecure in their pro- 
perty, or unprotected in their persons or 
their religion, he would not allow that 
they were denied any right which they were 
entitled to claim. Were they prepared to 
place a Jew upon the Judicial Bench, where, 
perhaps, his first act would be to try a 
person for blasphemy? Was that Judge a 
fit person to preside in such a case, who 
held—he (Sir R. Inglis) spoke it with 
reverence—that Jesus Christ himself was 
an impostor? Was this the doctrine of the 
Jews, or was it not? And, if so, ought 
a Jew to preside in a Court of Justice in 
such a case? Let him not be told that in 
such a case. a Jew might be a Juryman; if 
he were he might be challenged ; but was 
he to sit and try a case, he believing in 
doctrines for the very enunciation of which 
the accused was to be brought before him ? 
Some stress had been laid on the practice of 
other countries ; but that was a very im- 
perfect criterion of the fitness or unfitness 
of the present measure as it regarded this 
country. Upon this point he agreed to a 
certain extent with what had been laid 
down by the hon. member for Oldham, 
who, he understood, was prevented by 
illness from being present as he intended at 
that discussion. With reference to what 
had been said of Jews holding seats in the 
Legislature, he would observe that there 
was considerable difference in the construc- 
tion of different Legislatures, and that a 
seat in the Legislature of this country was 
VOL. XVII. {sais} 
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of infinitely more importance than a seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies in France, or 
in the Congress of the United States of 
America; and what was considered right 
in both the one and the other might be 
found to be exceedingly wrong and impo- 
litic here. But, after all, was there a single 
Jew who held a seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris, or in the Congress of 
the United States of America? He was 
not aware that there was even one in 
either country. If the principle now pro- 
posed were adopted, they would go on 
altering the oath by little and little, at the 
recommendation of the supporters of this 
and that different sect of persons, until 
they at length came to a decision (and he 
had heard the doctrine broached more than 
once that Session) that they ought to have 
no oaths at all. The hon. member for 
Middlesex appeared, by his cheer, to adopt 
this doctrine. He would ask the hon. 
Member if it had not ever been the case 
that persons taking office, and filling a 
public situation, of whatever kind, were 
called upon to take certain oaths to preserve 
their allegiance to their King, and secure 
the stability of the Government? And if 
once they were to dispense with those oaths 
for the security of the Constitution, the 
next step would be short and easy, by 
which they would get rid of the obligation 
of an oath in every instance. The ques- 
tion was not whether they would tolerate 
this or that set of persons, but whether 
they were to get rid of the religion of the 
country altogether as the sanction and 
principle of human action? It would be 
insulting, and certainly was far from his 
wish or intention, to put into the mouth of 
any hon. Member, words stronger than 
those he had used. But he had understood, 
from the cheer of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that he was anxious for the 
abolition of all oaths, and therefore it was, 
that he had put the question as to how the 
existence of society was to be secured 
without the administration of oaths ; and he 
must add that, by the removal of all oaths, 
they would get rid altogether of religion, 
as the sanction of human action. But he 
would suppose, for the present, that the 
oath was to be retained ; yet he found that 
the words “ on the faith of a Christian” 
were to be removed. He would’ ask the 
Committee whether they were prepared to 
renounce that declaration? Were they 
prepared to admit to that Table a Jew, 
who, in the profession of his own religion, 
declared that religion to be right and theirs 
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to be wrong? Were they prepared to go 
this length in order that certain privileges 
might be extended to a comparatively small 
number of persons—privileges, too, which 
he maintained they had no claim to, either 
individually or as a body? He repeated 
that he would not deny them justice ; but 
justice had been already fully extended to 
them in the fullest protection of their 
persons, property, and religion. Upon all 
these grounds he felt bound to resist the 
proposition of his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Macaulay said, that when the ques- 
tion was formerly discussed, it was ob- 
served by a common friend of the hon. 
Baronet and of himself, a friend whom they 
both loved, and whose loss they had in 
common deeply deplored, that it was diffi- 
cult to make a speech in favour of the 
Jews without weakening their cause by 
advocating truths which admitted of no 
question. Nothing, however, he must 
confess, which had happened since that 
period seemed at all calculated to alter the 
situation in which they were placed. Con- 
scious of this, his hon. friend the member 
for the University of Oxford, had begun 
by entirely disclaiming all intention of 
calling in question the great principles of 
religious liberty, on which the measure in 
favour of the Jews was to be founded, had 
attempted to shake off the burthen of pro- 
ving their case from his own party, and 
to place it upon those who advocated the 
cause of toleration. He had argued, that 
the conferring of political power upon any 
particular class of individuals was a matter 
of grace, not of right; that the distribu- 
tion of that power being in the hands of 
the supreme authority in every country, 
no one had a right to complain, whatever 
distribution the supreme authorily might 
choose to make ; that persons had no right 
even to ask on what grounds some were 
endowed with privileges to the exclusion 
of others: a doctrine so monstrous, if 
carried to its extreme extent, that every 
reasonable man would shrink from expound- 
ing it. Was the right hon. Baronet pre- 
pared to say, then, that it would be right 
for the supreme authority to enact that no 
man should be admitted to political rights 
unless he were six feet high, or unless he 
possessed some other capricious qualifica- 
tion of a similar nature? Would not such 
a regulation, even according to the hon. 
Baronet, be gross injustice? Yet such 
would be the logical consequences of his 
argument, that the supreme authority had 
a right to dispose of political power to whom 
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it chose. Suppose the Government of 


India chose to say that no man should: 


have the direction of Government at 
Calcutta, at Bombay, or Madras, who had 
been educated at the University of Oxford ; 
would the hon. Baronet consider that a 
just law ? Would he be satisfied by his own 
doctrine, that political power was a matter 
of grace and favour? Suppose they were 
to enact that no man should be Governor 
General unless he had been born at South- 
ampton, would that be a right principle in 
the opinion of the hon. Baronet? Did the 
hon. Baronet argue, that such tests as these 
might be enjoined with propriety by the 
supreme authority in any country? As 
well might they adopt at once the Indian 
principle of castes. But the hon. Baronet 
asked whether it was the wish of the sup- 
porters of the proposed measure to do away 
with all religious sanctions in the conduct 
of human affairs? To that inquiry his 
answer was this :—~There was one principle 
which lay at the bottom of all religion—a 
principle which formed the basis of all the 
rules of religion and morality, both in 
public and private life. He would ask the 
hon. Baronet himself whether any principle 
were more strongly sanctioned by religion 
than that by which every man was to study 
to the utmost of his abilities the happiness 
of his fellow-creatures—that no man should 
inflict the slightest evil on his fellow, or be 
instrumental in withdrawing from him the 
slightest degree of happiness? The real 
question then was, whether the withholding 
of political power from any particular class 
of individuals were not inflicting a useless 
pain upon those who were subjected to 
such disabilities—a pain which ought not 
to be inflicted, unless those who were in- 
strumental in continuing those disabilities 


could show that some great advantage was: 


derived from them? As Christians, they 
were bound to regulate their conduct by 
that great rule which the founder of our 
religion declared comprehended all the law 
and the prophets—to love our neighbours as 
ourselves. As Christians he would assert 
that they were bound to remove the disa- 
bilities as soon as possible. And what was 
the argument against the removal? Why, 
that, if Jews were admitted, Mussulmans, 
Parsees, and Brahmins might obtain seats 
in that House; and the House was asked 
whether it would concede that privilege to 
persons who denied the authority of the 
Gospel? He would answer that question 
by another. He asked his hon. friend was 
he prepared to roast an unbeliever at a slow 
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fire? If not, let him say why; and he 
would engage to prove that his reasons 
were just as decisive against the intolerance 
of which he was guilty, as against that 
from which he shrunk with horror. Ad- 
mitting the principle of persecution where 
were they to stop—why at one point rather 
than at another? Why at the point fixed 
upon by the hon. member for Oxford, rather 
than at that selected by the hon. member 
for Oldham, who would refuse Jews the 
privilege of possessing land? Why at that 
point, even, rather than at the point at 
which a Spanish inquisitor of the sixteenth 
century would have been inclined to stop? 
When once a person entered on the course 
of persecution, he was led on by imper- 
ceptible steps to the extreme point. The 
hon. Baronet, when he contended for the 
exclusion of Jews from political power, 
ought to recollect that this power was not 
confined to the privilege of sitting in Par- 
liament.. In all countries political power 
goes with property. Was then the hon. 
Baronet disposed to touch the property of 
the Jews? He apprehended not ; but the 
hon. member for Oldham was so disposed, 
and he had much to say in favour of his 
view on the principle laid down by the 
hon. Baronet. If you deprive the Jew of 
parliamentary influence, it seemed to follow, 
us a consequence, that you should deprive 
him of his landed property which was 
closely connected with that influence. If 
you touched his landed property, why re- 
spect his funded property? If you take his 
property, why not his liberty; and if his li- 
berty, why not his life ? In controversies be- 
tween persecutors the difference was only as 
to degree. Those who would resort to the 
rack and the stake as a mode of persecution 
might say much for their views. Their in- 
tolerance possibly effect its end. There were, 
instances in history, in which religious 
dissent had been suppressed by bloody per- 
secution. In that way the Albigenses 
were putdown. In that way Protestantism 
was suppressed in Spain, so that it had 
never since raised its head; but he defied 
any person to show an instance in which 
petty exclusions, such as were now under 
consideration had had any other effect than 
that of irritating the sect against which 
they were directed. The hon. member for 
Oxford had no right to maintain his argu- 
ment against the Emancipation of the 
Jews, unless he was prepared to go the 
whole length of the inquisition. It was 
absurd to say, that the deprivation of civil 
rights was not persecution ; it gave pain, 
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and persecution could do no more. There 
were many Members in that House, who, 
rather than be subject to the disabilities 
under which the Jews laboured would be 
imprisoned half a year, or pay a fine of 
5007. On what principle, then, had his 
hon. friend a right to say, that these disa- 
bilities were not persecution, and that fine 
and imprisonment were persecution? All 
the reasoning of his hon. friend consisted 
in drawing arbitrary lines; the pain which 
he would inflict was not persecution ; all 
pain beyond that which he would inflict 
was persecution. Again, his hon. friend 
drew un arbitrary line with respect to po- 
litical power. He said, “this which I 
allow them to possess is not political power, 
but that which I withhold from them is 
political power.” How was it possible, to 
leave men in possession of vast property, 
and yet deprive them of political power ? 
There was nothing to prevent a Jew from 
possessing all the 10/. houses in a borough, 
or from having more 50/. tenants-at-will, 
than any nobleman in a county. If he 
possessed a million of money, was he not 
now as well able to give treats to please the 
palates of voters, and to hire bands of gipsies 
to break their heads, as if he were a 
Christian and a Marquess? Consider, for 
one moment, where could the line be 
drawn? You say a Jew might have the 
power of returning Members to Parliament, 


| but he must not sit in Parliament; he 


might be a Juryman, but not a Judge; 
he might give damages, but not grant new 
trials ; he might not be a Privy Councillor, 
but he might be a man of vast importance 
in the money market of this country, and 
control the exchanges; nay, a Jew might 
be summoned to attend a congress of sove- 
reigns, and instead of being used like one 
of his ancestors—placed in a chair and sub- 


jected to the operation of a dentist—might 


be treated on equal terms, and supplicated 
to furnish the Allied Powers of Europe 
with the means of carrying on mighty oper- 
ations. Still a Jew must not be a Member 
of Parliament. It was said, that the inter- 
dict of the Almighty rested upon the Jews, 
and that we were opposing his will in endea- 
vouring to place them upon an equal foot- 
ing with the Christians; but the Supreme 
Being will distinguish between substance 
and form—he will see that whilst we pre- 
tend to withhold political power from the 
Jews in form, we, in fact, allow them to 
possess it if reality. Why draw this line 
between outward form and semblance, and 
real substance and meaning? Those who 
12 
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opposed the removal of the disabilities of 
the Jews on the grounds advanced by the 
hon. member for the University of Oxford, 
were making a compromise between the 
principle of persecution and the principle 
of toleration. The hon. Member, finding 
that his own good feeling and the spirit of 
the age, were too strong to allow him to 
follow out his principle to the full length, 
drew an arbitrary line, and said that all 
which lies on one side of it was persecution, 
and all uponthe other only necessary caution 
and restriction. The hon. Member said 
“ this pain I will inflict, and therefore, I do 
not chose to callit persecution. ‘This power 
I will withhold, and therefore I do not 
choose to call it political power. Jews may 
possess great weight in the legislative and 
in the executive Government, but that I do 
not choose to call political power ; and that, 
therefore, I will concede to them.” Those 
who formerly cut off Jews’ heads, dragged 
them at horses tails, and burnt them on 
slow fires, were men of a different spirit 
from my hon. friend, the member for the 
University of Oxford—they had none of 
his humanity; but they were more con- 
sistent. It was said, that it would be an 
anomaly to see a Jewish Judge trying a 
man for blasphemy. He would not defend 
the present law relative to blasphemy ; but 
a sound law upon the subject might exist 
with an enlightened Jew upon the Bench. 
Every man ought to be at liberty to discuss 
the truth or falsehood of religion, but not 
to force upon the unwilling eyes and ears 
of others sights and sounds which are in- 
sulting to them. The distinction was per- 
fectly clear ; if a man chose to sell Pazne’s 
Age of Reason ina back shop to such as 
thought proper to buy it, or if another man 
chose to deliver a lecture against religion 
in a private room, neither of them ought to 
be prosecuted ; but if an individual ex- 
hibited at his window, in a public thorough- 
fare, a hideous caricature of what is an ob- 
ject of veneration and respect to 999 out 
of 1000 of his fellow-citizens; or if he, 
in places of public resort, should apply 
outrageous expressions against that religion 
or against that being which ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of those around him were 
accustomed to regard with reverence, he 
ought to be punished, not for a libel, but 
for a nuisance ; not for attacking that which 
we knew to be true, but for giving pain 
and disgust to his neighbours. Such a 
man was no more entitled to offer a gross 
insult to religion, and say, that he had 
a right to freedom of opinion, than another 
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man would have to establish a noisome and 
offensive manufacture in any neighbour- 
hood, and say that he had a right to his 
property; or to run up and down the 
streets naked, and say that he had a right 
to locomotion. What was the principle by 
which all civilized nations were regulated 
with respect to the rights of burial? That 
the law should protect the remains of 
the dead from insult. In the legislative 
regulations with repect to dissections, 
which had lately been made in this country, 
a provision was introduced to prevent the 
feelings of the friends and relations of 
the deceased, from being outraged ; and 
surely the same right which a man had, 
that his father’s body should not be 
treated with indignity for the sake of 
science, he also had, that his religious 
feelings towards his Maker should not be 
outraged under the pretence of freely 
discussing the principles of religion. There 
appeared to him to be no difficulty in the 
case. If that which he had just. stated 
was the rule, he could not see va 
Jew, who was appointed to the & ch, 
could not conscientiously administer that 
rule. It was a rule which was as applic- 
able to any false, but tolerated religion 
as it was to the true religion itself. If, for 
instance, at Malta, which was now subject 
to us, the practice were renewed of burn- 
ing the Pope in effigy, on the anniversary 
of Queen Elizabeth’s accession to the 
Throne ; or, if at Madras or Calcutta any 
gross insult were offered to the religion of 
the natives, he should certainly, were hea 
Magistrate in any of those places, feel no 
difficulty in interfering, and punishing the 
offenders. He would suppress such offences 
against the inhabitants. And, on the same 
principle, he was convinced that noconscien- 
tious Jew on the Bench would say that a 
gross outrage to the religion of this country 
deserved not punishment. But no charge 
could be brought against the Jews of evin- 
cing any disposition to attack the Christian 
religion, or to offend its professors. It was 
true that one imputation of such a nature 
had lately been thrown out in that House, 
but it was entirely unfounded. He had seen 
a great deal of the worship of the Jews, and 
he had heard a great deal upon the subject 
from others ; and, from all that he had seen, 
and all that he had heard, he was able to say, 
without the slightest fear of contradiction, 
that there was no part of the Jewish 
worship, which was not only not insulting 
to Christians, but in which Christians 
might not, without the least difficulty, 
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join. There was nothing in the religious 
doctrines of the Jews which was calculated 
to render them either bad subjects or bad 
neighbours. Their Decalogue was the 
same as ours—the foundation of all their 
moral law was the same as ours. It had 
been contended by his hon. friend (the 
member for the University of Oxford), 
that the existence of the Prophecies, which 
doomed the Jews to be miserable wander- 
ers over the face of the earth, was an 
argument against the adoption of the mea- 
sure proposed by his right hon. and learned 
friend. He felt himself capable of proving, 
to absolute demonstration, that nothing 
could be more futile than such a suppo- 
sition. If those Prophecies meant that 
the Jews should never, while as a nation 
they continued to wander over. the face of 
the earth, be placed on perfect equality in 
civil rights with the people among whom 
they might happen to live, those Prophe- 
cies were false. For it was a fact, that 
throughout the United States of America 
Jews enjoyed an equal participation of civil 
rights with the Americans themselves ; 
and it was clear, therefore, either that the 
Prophecies were demonstrably false, or 
that those who put the construction on 
them to which he had just alluded utterly 
misapprehended their true character. As 
to the ultimate return to Jerusalem an- 
ticipated by the Jews, it was scarcely 
necessary for him to observe, that remote 


events, and especially events which were 


to occur at an indefinite time, seldom 
possessed much influence over the conduct 
of men. If distant and contingent events 
possessed any powerful influence, they 
should possess it over Christians as well as 
over Jews ; for Christians all expected great 
changes; nonesupposed that the present state 
of things would last for ever ; and there was 
one large class which confidently antici- 
pated the near approach of the Millenium. 
There was one important point in which 
the Jews had a great advantage over the 


- professors of any other religion which 


we believe to be false. There was not 
the slightest chance that their doctrines 
would spread. It was notorious that the 
Jews did not wish to make proselytes— 
nay, they almost rejected them, ax@ seemed 
to think it culpable presumption in any 
one who did not belong to their race, to 
aspire to belong to their religion. Under 
these circumstances, it was not at all extra- 
ordinary that the conversions from Chris- 
tianity to Judaism was at least as rare an 
occurrence as a total eclipse of the Sun. 
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He had never heard but of one such con- 
version, and that was a very remarka- 
able case. He alluded to the instance of 
Lord George Gordon. Now, if there was 
any convert of which a proselytizing sect 
would have been proud, it was that indi- 
vidual—not only because he was a man of 
high rank and large property, and a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, but because he had 
been distinguished by the intolerance and 
ferocity of the zeal with which he had 
advocated his own peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. But how had Lord George 
Gordon been treated after his admission by 
his new friends? He was reluctantly 
and slowly initiated ‘in all the painful cere- 
monials of the Jewish religion ; but when, 
on his death-bed, he talked of the rites 
of burial, according to the Jewish form, 
he was told that those rites could not be 
grantedtohim. That wasnotareligion likely 
to make many proselytes ; those who pro- 
fessed so much zeal for Christianity might 
be pleased that such was its character. It 
should be at least a motive'to assent to this 
measure for the Jews were not likely to 
increase their numbers by conversions. 
But the House had been told, that the 
Jews were an unsocial people—that they 
would enter into nofriendly communications 
with their neighbours. Thus, that very 
peculiarity in their character which pro- 
tected Christianity from the danger of any 
attempts on their part of making proselytes, 
was produced against them in another shape 
as a charge. It was strange to compare 
the manner in which the question for the 
Emancipation of the Catholics had been 
argued with the manner in which the 
question for the Emancipation of the 
Jews was now argued. When the Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics was opposed, the 
Catholics were described as restless, in- 
sinuating, insatiable ; as prepared to take 
every advantage, and to adopt whatever 
measures might be calculated to give them 
an ascendancy. It was stated that, social 
learned, artful, clever individuals of their 
body were constantly employed as emissaries 
for the purpose of corrupting the religious 
faith of the various countries to which 
they were sent; that, to carry that great 
object into effect, they pretended to em- 
ploy themselves in making astronomical 
observations for the emperor of China, 
and in imparting the lights of civilization 
to the natives of Paraguay; that go 
where you would you would find Catholic 
Priests earnestly engaged in attempting 
the conversion of the members of other 
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religions to their own faith. But now, 
when the question related to the toleration 
of a religion, the professors of which 
never attempted to make proselytes, and 
were not content with having a separate 
religion unless they could live in a separ- 
ate family, that very circumstance was 
turned against them; they were charged 
with being unsocial, and on that charge 
was founded the refusal to admit them to 
a participation of political power. The 
fact was, however, that bigotry and in- 
tolerance never wanted arms, however 
much they might want, whenever it was 
thought desirable, to attack the character 
of a religious sect. Let it be proposed 
to tolerate any sect whatever, and to that 
sect the most dangerous qualities would, 
be, for the time, attributed. As to the 
charge of unsociability brought against the 
Jews, it was true, as it regarded their re- 
ligion ; and that was an additional security 
to which it might otherwise be supposed 
the Christian religion would be exposed 
by the admission of the Jews to civil 
rights. Butthat they were unsociable in their 
political capacity and as neighbours, had not 
been proved,and without proof wasnot tobe 
believed. His right hon. and learned friend 
had produced a great mass of testimony to 
show that such was not the case ; upon which 
testimony his hon. friend, the member 
for the University of Oxford, had made 
no impression whatever. But the charge 
if true was applicable not to the cha- 
racter of Jews alone, but to the character 
of all persecuted sects which had existed 
in various nations. From the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth down to the Revolution, 
the Catholics in this country had evinced 
much greater confidence and attachment 
in Foreign Princes than in their own. It 
was a saying of Cromwell’s that all Catho- 
lics in England were Espagniolised. It 
might have been said at a subsequent 
period, when France became the chief 
Catholic power, that they were Gallicised. 
In consequence of this constant recurrence 
to foreign powers, the Catholics had a 
religious patriotism, which was separate 
from their national patriotism. It was 
the same thing with the Calvinists. When 
the Calvinists in this country were per- 
secuted, they were constantly looking to 
the Calvinists of France for support. In 
France, on the other hand, the Huguenots 
thought the English Protestants much 
more their countrymen than French 
Catholics. In this country we had abolish- 
ed all invidious religious distinctions re- 
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specting Catholics and Calvinists, and the 
consequence was, that if England were 
invaded to-morrow, neither Catholic nor 
Calvinist would trouble his head to con- 
sider whether the invaders were the 
most bigotted Catholics or the most bigotted 
Calvinists. Why not try the same experi- 
ment with the Jews? Why not try 
the same experiment which had been 
tried in France and Prussia, and which 
was now trying in the United States of 
America? Why not, if the Jews were 
supposed to be an unsocial and disloyal 
class of men, convert them by such a 
humane scheme into a social and loyal class 
of men? The only other main charge 
which had been brought against the Jewish 
character had not been brought by his hon. 
friend, the member for the University of 
Oxford, for his hon. friend had too much 
knowledge and taste to bring such a charge, 
but it had been brought by others. It had 
been brought by the hon. member for Old- 
ham, whom he was sorry not to see in his 
place. It had been stated by that hon. 
Member, that the Jews were a mean race, 
that they were a sordid race, that they 
were a money-getting race, that they were 
averse to all honourable pursuits, and fit 
for nothing but those of usury—an occu- 
pation to which they sacrificed all patriotic 
feelings and all social affections. He be- 
lieved, that this would be found to be 
another example of that logic of bigotry and 
intolerance which had been manifested in 
all ages, and which having in the first in- 
stance generated vices, then made those 
vices a plea for persecution. If England 
had been to the Jews only half a country, 
how could we expect from the Jews feel- 
ings of more than half patriotism? They 
had always treated the Jews as foreigners, 
andthey now wondered that the Jews did not 
feel as natives. They had driven the Jews 
to live by mean occupations, and they now 
wondered they did not cultivate honourable 
toils. ‘They prevented the Jews from pos- 
sessing an acre of land, and they now com- 
plained that the Jews devoted themselves 
entirely to trade. They debarred the Jews 
from the pursuits of honourable ambition, 
and they now reproached them for taking 
refuge in the employments of avarice. For 
many ages they had inflicted injustice upon 
the Jews, and they were then surprised that 
the Jews had recourse to the artifice and 
cunning which were the invariable defences 
of the weak against the overwhelming 
power of the strong. Those who opposed 
the emancipation of the Jews were suffi. 
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ciently acquainted with the Jewish His- 
tory to know that the vices and imperfec- 
tions now charged against the Jews were 
not natural to the Jewish character. There 
was nothing in that character which in- 
capacitated them from discharging the 
highest duties of citizenship. In the ear- 
liest ages of civilization, when all other 
countries of the earth were still in a state of 
barbarism — when letters and arts were 
yet unknown in Athens—when scarcely a 
hut stood on the spot which was after- 
wards to be Rome, this despised nation 
had made large conquests, possessed great 
political power, established numerous 
manufactures, carried on an_ extensive 
commerce, had erected splendid temples and 
palaces, and boasted of eminent statesmen, 
warriors, philosophers, historians, and poets. 
What nation had ever more manfully ex« 
erted itself in the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty? What nation in the last 
agonies of its dissolution, had given greater 
proofs of what might be accomplished by a 
brave despair? If, in the course of many 
ages this despised and ill-treated people 
might have in some degree degenerated 
from the qualities of their forefathers—if 
by having been subjected to humiliation 
and slavery, they might have contracted 
some of the vices peculiar to outcasts and 
slaves, instead of being a subject of reproach 
to them, was it not rather a subject of 
shame and remorse to us? Let the House 
do justice to the Jews. Let them repeal 
the disabilities under which they laboured 
—the last relics of intolerance in this coun- 
try. Let them open tothe Jews the doors 
of that House—let them open to the Jews 
every career of honourable competition. Until 
they did that, let no man presume to say, 
that there was no genius in the country- 
men of Isaiah, and no valour in the dis- 
cendants of the Maccabees. In supporting 
the proposition of his right hon. and Iearn- 
ed friend, he considered himself supporting 
the true interests of Christianity. He 
should think that he was offering a gross 
insult to his religion, if he were to say, 
that such an aid as intolerance was necessary 
for its support. Without such aid it had 
been established, and without such aid he 
was confident it might be maintained. It 
had tamed barbarous, and overpowered 
refined nations. It had triumphed over 
the graceful mythology of the Greeks, and 
the rude and bloody rites of Saxon super- 
stition had vanished before it. It had 
foiled the policy of the Caesars, it had 
subdued the barbarous nations of the North. 
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But all these victories had been achieved, 
not by intolerance, but in spite of intole- 
rant laws; and we learnt from all history 
that Christianity had every thing to fear 
from persecution as an ally, and nothing 
to dread from persecution as a foe. “ May 
the Christian religion (said Mr. Macaulay, 
in conclusion) continue for ages to bless 
thiscountry with its genial influence; strong 
in its lofty philosophy—strong in its spotless 
morality—strong in that powerful evidence, 
to which the most comprehensive minds 
have surrendered their belief; the last con- 
solation of those who have outlived every 
earthly hope—the last restraint of those 
who are above all earthly fear. But, Sir, 
let us not mistake the character of that 
divine religion—let us not attempt to fight 
the battle of truth with the weapons of 
error, nor endeavour to support by oppres- 
sion a religion whose noblest distinction 1s, 
that it first taught the human race the 
lesson of universal charity.” 

Mr. Halcomb felt, that he rose under the 
greatest disadvantage, after the eloquent 
address which the House had just heard— 
an address, however, which abounded with 
sophistry, even more than with eloquence. 
Thehon. Member challenged any one toshow 
why an arbitrary line should be drawn, and 
why on one side justice and on the other 
persecution should be supposed to exist. He 
(Mr. Halcomb) accepted the challenge. 
The broad line between that which ought 
to be considered persecution, and that which 
ought not to be considered persecution of 
the professors of Judaism, was bottomed on 
the principks of common sense and sound 
justice. The .question was, whether there 
did not exist in the Constitution good rea- 
son for preventing the followers of Judaism 
from a full participation in that Constitu- 
tion. Now the Constitution declared, that 
there should be in England an Established 
Church connected with and supported by 
the State. Even that principle had, in- 
deed, of late been assailed, and therefore 
it was high time that the Members of that 
House should deliberate on the subject and 
make up their minds whether they would 
stand by the institutions of their fathers or 
not. As long, however, as there was that 
connection, it was their duty rigidly to 
uphold it, and notwithstanding all the 
taunts of the hon. Gentleman on those who 
held opinions different to his own ; not- 
withstanding what he had been pleased to 
say about the logic of bigotry and intolerance, 
such was still the Constitution of this 
country, The union of Church and 
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State did not tend to make the Church 
political, but to the desirable end of mak- 
ing the State religious. The hon. Mem- 
ber was not entitled to call that persecution 
which merely prevented men from obtain- 
ing advantages the conditions of obtainin 
which they were not willing to fulfil. A 
country was entitled to confer political 
power only on those whom it chose to 
select for that purpose. Suppose the hon. 
Member himself, a Protestant, had a wife 
and children whose property he wished to 
protect by the appointment of two trustees; 
and suppose that there were six persons 
out of whom he might select those trustees 
—two Protestants, two Catholics, and two 
Jews. The hon. Member would no doubt 
choose the two Protestants ; but could that 
justly be called a persecution of the other 
four? The same argument was applicable 
to States. There was no abstract right in 
men to political power ; for political power, 
for the conduct of affairs could not be vested 
in the whole of the people; and must, 
therefore, be intrusted to a select portion 
of them. Those selected must be qualified 
in the manner which the Constitution of 
England had long required. Among those 
qualifications, was the test of a religious 
creed; a most wise security, applying, as it 
did, not to temporalities, but to matters of a 
spiritual nature. He admitted the Jews were 
a body against whose moral character 
nothing could be adduced ; that they were 
good and loyal citizens of the King ; but in 
this most Christian country—Christian at 
least beyond those walls for whatever might 
be thought within them, he was convinced 
that in the community at large, there was 
a thorough anda general conviction, that 
the Church and State must stand and fall 
together, in this yet Christian country,—it 
was not right that full political privileges 
should be conceded to the Jews. He gave 
credit to Ministers for good intentions— 
for a desire to rule the people under Chris- 
tian principles ; but if they did not avoid 
the errors they were falling into in matters 
of religion, and cease to lend a helping hand 
to the downfall of the Church, they would 
ere long, and the country would ere long, 
bitterly rue the improvident spirit which 
directed their measures. 

Mr. Poulter said, that his hon. friend, 
the member for the University of Oxford, 
dwelt much, in the course of his address, 
upon the principle that Christianity was 
part and parcel of the law of the land. 
That principle was only laid down in judi- 
cial dicta, he believed, as applied to cases 
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of libel, to which it would as completely 
apply, after the admission of the Jews into 
this House, as at present. His hon. friend, 
in answer to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Motion, stated that the allusions to the 
cases of Joseph and Daniel were not in 
point, because their promotion was connect- 
ed with miraculous agency ; but that pro- 
motion would not have occurred, if the 
acceptance of service in the courts of 
foreign princes had been inconsistent with 
the duties of Israelites. The right hon. 
Mover alluded to an impression which pre- 
vailed in the world, that because the pecu- 
liar history and separation of the Jews 
were justly considered as a dispensation of 
Providence, it was the duty of mankind to 
assist such a dispensation. That was a 
difficult subject to discuss; but they ought 
to reflect,that although it might please God 
to turn and apply, in his own mysterious 
and inscrutable wisdom, the voluntary 
wickedness and crimes of man to his own 
purposes ; yet such wickedness was not less 
abominable in his sight. The Jewish 
nation had already been exposed to the 
persecutions of the Inquisition, and to the 
sword of tyrannical and cruel princes. 
Those crimes had certainly operated’ to 
bring about the dispensations of God, but 
their authors on that account were not the 
less amenable to his justice. The Almighty 
had never commanded men todo oromit any- 
thing as the means of promoting his hidden 
counsels; but he had commanded them toex- 
ercise universal charity, and upon that com- 
mand they ought toact, and not presume to do 
what was uncharitable on the plea of for- 
warding the secret schemes of Providence. 
If it were proposed as a problem how to 
prevent the conversion of the Jews, he 
should say, reject them from the bosom of 
civil society, and the enjoyment of civil 
rights. He could conceive that their ad- 
mission to the enjoyment of the blessings 
and benefits of citizens might ultimately 
lead to their conversion, but could not con- 
ceive that persecution should unite them 
with the rest of mankind. Had not the 
world learnt, by past experience, that the 
system of exclusion excited pride, the most 
stubborn passion of the human mind, which 
bound the members of every sect together 
by the most indissoluble bond, and indis- 
posed them even to an examination of any 
creed inconsistent with their own, far more 
than the operation of any religious senti- 
ment? The Jews were accused of a want 


of patriotism, which had been caused by the 
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disabilities to which they had been sub- 
jected. It was no peculiarity in them. 
The history of England proved that all 
persecuted sects had sought another coun- 
try. The Protestants of France appealed 
to the aid of England, as the Catholics did 
to that of Spain. The spirit of persecution 
had, indeed, ceased, but the spirit of ex- 
clusion produced effects which though very 
different in degree, partook of the same 
character. Reason and history sufficiently 
proved that patriotism was the result of a 
wise and liberal policy. As regarded the 
admission of a sect to the enjoyment of the 
rights and privileges of a state, the most 
important inquiry that could be made, was 
into their general, moral, and social charac- 
ter. But. this peculiar people were dis- 
tinguished by their veneration for the domes- 
tic and social relations of life. Instances 
of the violation of the duties of husband 
and wife—of parent and child—were rare 
umongst them. Their charitable institu- 
tions, their schools of education were very 
numerous. From drunkenness which, be- 
yond any other vice called for the most 
anxious and urgent correction of the Legis- 
lature, and which was more and more in- 
fecting and demoralizing the whole of the 
lower classes, and had become a great 
national calamity, they were happily, and 
beyond others, exempted. No practice was 
more commonly resorted to as a mode of 
procuring a momentary alleviation to a 


degraded and wounded spirit. They had 
nobly resisted the temptation. That they 


were habituated to pecuniary avocations, 
and to the lower descriptions of trade—was 
not their fault. It would be an additional 
injury to impute to them that which was 
theresultof thesystemof exclusion, of which 
they were the victims. Had they not 
always been a retiring and a peaceful 
people? Had they ever been known to be 
guilty of political crimes, or by word or 
deed to have aided in any attack either 
upon the Church or State? Had they 
shown any backwardness in contributing 
their share to the taxation of the country ? 
They were capable of being electors—why 
were they to be the only constituents con- 
tumeliously excluded by law from becoming 
Representatives? They were now admit- 
ted to the Bar. Having gone so far in a 
just and enlightened spirit of concession, 
why stop short of the full boon of complete 
emancipation? The hon. member for Old- 
ham had asked whether they were prepared 
to unchristianize the country—and permit 


a Jew Judge to try a libel upon the Chris- 
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tian religion? He should like to ask the 
hon. member for Oldham how long this 
new passion had glowed in his bosom? A 
malicious writing published with intent to 
vilify and bring into disgrace and contempt 
the Christian religion would be a libel, and 
an upright Judge of any religious persua- 
sion whatever, might properly try a man 
for such an offence as that. If all expe- 
rience showed, that civil distinctions pro- 
moted instead of removing religious differ- 
ence—that tyranny never did, and never 
could, correct religious errors, but was 
odious to God as well as man—it might 
please the great disposer of all things to 
bring about the consummation of the extra- 
ordinary history of the Jewish people by 
love and charity. He believed without 
any ill-judged allusions to Scripture, that all 
true policy was to be found not in the 
books of men, but in the Word of God. To 
love one another was one of his chief com- 
mandments, and in obedience to that he 
would remove the disabilities of the Jews. 
Mr. Hume could not find, in the speeches 
of the hon. member for the University of 
Oxford, and of the hon. member for Dover, 
any arguments to answer the admirable 
speech of the hon. member for Leeds; and 
the proposition that these unjust and in- 
judicious disabilities ought to be removed, 
was untouched, The lamentations which 
had been so pathetically uttered by the hon. 
member for Dover (Mr. Halcomb), seemed 
as if intended to apply to former Parlia- 
ments for repealing the Test and Corpora. 
tion Acts, and emancipating the Catholics. 
He considered the Jews of the present day 
were by no means like those of former ages, 
and that it was a great mistake to go back 
at all to those times in legislating upon the 
present question. The arguments of the 
hon. member for Oxford on the subjects of 
the Jews’ oath had no weight in his mind 
—they swore by Jehovah, on the Old 
Testament, and we, by God, on the Gospels, 
which was the only difference. It had been 
said, if this sect were once allowed full 
political privileges, by what right and on 
what reason could we refuse them to the 
Brahmins and Parsees? Nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than seeing 
Brahmins and Parsees in that House. He 
would tell hon. Members from his own ex- 
perience, that they were as intelligent and 
valuable a class as any in their own country. 
He should give the Resolution his most 
hearty support. He held a letter in his hand, 
though he would not trouble the House 
by reading it, from Mr. Quincy Adams, the 
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late President of the United States, stating 
there were no better citizens than the Jews, 
and expressing a hope that ere long the 
whole of Europe would see the justice and 
the wisdom of freely conceding to them 
the fullest political privileges. 

Sir Robert Inglis might perhaps save the 
time of the House by observing, that in 
the absence of many of those who were 
opposed to the measure he should not divide 
on that occasion, and he felt the less incli- 
nation to do so on account of the absence of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. O'Connell must say one word on an 
occasion in which his feelings were so 
warmly interested. He had struggled for 
religious liberty, not for sectarian advan- 
tages, but for the principle that man’s 
conscience should be free. An_ indivi- 
dual, as he knew, might be equally punished 
by unjust restrictions and by unmerited 
stripes. He was delighted that the day of 
good feeling in these matters had come—that 
this respectable and ancient nation, which 
had faithfully preserved a high religious 
sentiment, was no longer to be estranged 
from us, and that they could at last see the 
period when something like justice was 
granted to all men—when conscience was 
free, and the country rid of a stain which 
had so long dishonoured her. 

‘Mr. William Roche: Belonging Sir, like 
my hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Dublin to a religious persuasion which 
had been so long so unjustly and injuriously 
persecuted and degraded as the Roman 
Catholics were—injuriously—not alone as 
regards their own feelings and interests, 
but the interests of the community at large ; 
for it is impossible that 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 of the people can be oppressed and 
their energies paralyzed without inflicung 
deep injury on the whole community. I 
feel myself bound alike by a conviction of 
its intrinsic justice and utility, as by a dis- 
position to mete out an equal measure of 
liberality to all sects, to support the Reso- 
lution before the House. Sir, we all re- 
collect that the same stale arguments which 
used to be directed in days not long gone 
by against granting further political pri- 
vileges to the Catholics are, amongst others, 
revived on the present occasion, and will 
ever be revived so long as any vestige of 
exclusion is allowed to sensaitn: If, Sir, the 
Jews have proved themselves good subjects 
in this country, and in all other countries 
where they have been domesticated and ad- 
mitted to political freedom, that is all we 
have a right to look to, leaving to them as 
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to every other sect, perfect liberty of con. 
science in their spiritual concerns. More- 
over, Sir, 1 have such high opinions of the 
superiority of the Christian Religion, that 
Iam convinced that the more intimately 
we associate with the Jews, the more they 
will discover and appreciate that superi- 
ority and abate their prejudices; and the 
more of justice and equality we dispense to 
them, the more they will see that we prac- 
tise and carry into effect that admirable and 
characteristic maxim of Christianity of 
doing by others as we would wish them to 
do by us. Sir, whatever destiny the Al- 
mighty may have in view for the Jewish 
people, he can carry into effect without 
our vain co-operations, and we should 
therefore, leave that matter to His all suf- 
ficient Providence. Sir, it is not by call- 
ing in the aid of political exclusion or civil 
disabilities that we shall advance the pro- 
gress or raise the character of the Christian 
Religion; but by acting in consistency 
with its charitable and benignant pre- 
cepts, thereby exhibiting it in its na- 
turally attractive light and heavenly 
origin. Sir, have any of those evil fore- 
bodings cf which we have heard on every 
relaxation of restraining laws, been re- 
alized? On the contrary, is not the whole 
of society becoming every day more har- 
monised and more happy by the relaxation ? 
Sir, instead of proceeding in the wake of 
other nations in this course of social im- 
provement we ought to have led the way, 
but it is better late than never. With re- 
gard to the interests of the Constitution, I 
entertain the same views on this subject 
as I do in regard to our religion—namely, 
that the more just and comprehensive we 
make it, the more we engage the feelings 
of all to admire and support it. Finding 
the House, Sir, so desirous of closing the 
debate, I shall not longer occupy its time, 
especially as the feeling in favour of the 
proposition is so predominant. » 
Resolution read, and the Question put, 
The “Ayes” resounded through the 
House ; the “ Noes” were few. 
Resolution agreed to—Report ordered to 
be presented to the House—House resumed. 


Proctamine oF Kinkenny.] Mr. 
O'Connell said, he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to certain occurrences 
which had taken place in Ireland since the 
passing of the Coercion Bill, which at once 
put an end to everything in the shape of 
constitutional right. t had been fre- 
quently asserted, during the progress of 
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more than probable it would never be put 
in force at all; yet not twenty-four hours 
were suffered to elapse after its arrival in 


‘Dublin before an entire county was pro- 


claimed under it, and that in the most 
tyrannical and offensive manner. Ireland 
for 700 years had bitterly felt the op- 
pression and the galling tyranny of this 
country, yet she never at any period felt 
such an indignant sense of injustice as now. 
He never yet could learn what good this 
country had done for Ireland—what kind- 
ness she had shown towards her. He had 
often asked the question, but had never 
been honoured with an answer. Knowing 
this, he felt it his duty anxiously to watch 
the operations of this Act, that every in- 
justice committed under it might be at once 
and thoroughly exposed. Why, then, was 
the whole county of Kilkenny proclaimed, 
when they had it only a few days since, on 
the authority of the noble Lord opposite, 
that a part of it only was disturbed? Why, 
then, resort to the severe measure of pro- 
claiming beyond the parts disturbed? But 
that was got the subject of his present com- 
plaint. Not content with putting the 
county beyond the pale of the Constitution, 
the Irish Government must proceed the 
length of proclaiming the county of the 
city. The city, it should be known, con- 
tained 25,000 inhabitants, and had strag- 
gling suburbs branching into the county. 
In those suburbs there had, he too well 
knew, been three or four Whitefeet offen- 
ces; but they furnished no valid ground 
for proclaiming the city. The night before 
this harsh and unaalled-for measure, there 
was what he might term a little melan- 
choly merriment amongst the people. Music 
was provided, and when night was fast 
closing in, many of those melancholy airs 
were played which were for ever wedded 
to the Irish mind by the series of calami- 
ties inflicted on her by this country. The 
second night came on, but they were inter- 
fered with by the Lord Lieutenant issuing 
his Proclamation, which, to call despotic, 
was to treat it lightly, for it was in fact, 
most brutal [some conversation :here takin 
place the hon. Member continued]. ‘The 
House was careless—why should it not be? 
It was only an act of despotism he was 
complaining of—it was only an added in- 
sult—a new wrong upon his unfortunate 
country. He was obliged to raise his voice 
to its highest pitch, for the poor chance of 
tting some one on the other side of the 
able to hear him, The Proclamation of 
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which he complained was signed, to his 
astonishment, by some of the Judges of the 
land and the Commander of the Forces. 
The Irish Government, too, used their in- 
fluence with the newspapers in urging the 
necessity for such a proceeding, and paid 
for paragraphs inserted in the Dublin Times 
and Dublin Evening Post, for the purpose 
of having them copied into the London 
Journals. These papers he might properly 
designate as the Moniteurs of the Pacha of 
Ireland. Now, putting these paragraphs 
out of view, he should like to know on 
what grounds the Irish Government had 
included the whole of the county within 
the operation of the Bill? The only reason 
he believed, why the city of Kilkenny had 
been proclaimed was, that it contained 
hotels for the accommodation of the officers, 
who were bound, under* the Coercive Act, 
to hold the Courts-martial within a pro- 
claimed district. If the despatches for 
which he was about to move were granted, 
he believed that what he now asserted 
would be found to have been officially 
stated—namely, that it would be more 
convenient to the members of the Court- 
martial to assemble in the city than in the 
county of Kilkenny. The hotels in that 
city were excellent, and to enable the offi- 
cers to have the advantage of living in 
them, the city of Kilkenny had been put 
under the severe’ operation. He believed 
he should be able to show that this was the 
reason if he was allowed to have what he 
now applied for, a copy of the Despatch 
from the Lord Lieutenant or the Secretary 
of Ireland, stating the reason why that city 
had been proclaimed. Ifthe despatch was 
produced, the reason he had stated would 
be found to be avowed. But it would not 
be produced—it would be suppressed ; and 
he knew that it was of little use for him to 
appeal to that House, who were not in- 
clined to listen to appeals on behalf of 
Ireland. He spoke without disguise on 
that subject at least. He therefore de- 
sired, in the first place, to have laid before 
the House, ‘‘ Copies of all Proclamations 
and Orders issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, under the statute of 3 William 
4th, c. 4.” In the next place he wished 
to have “ A return of the number of per- 
sons committed to gaol of the county of 
Kilkenny for the last twelve months, speci- 
fying the crimes and offences for which 
each person was committed, the time when, 
and the place where, each such offence was 
perpetrated, how many were indicted and 
tried, and the result of each trial.” — So far 
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he did not anticipate any opposition from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite ; but, 
as the other information for which it was 
his intention to ask was of a more import- 
ant nature, he imagined it would be op- 
posed. He wished to have “ A copy of a 
despatch or letter from the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, or the Secretary, stating 
the reason for proclaiming the county of 
the city of Kilkenny to be in a state of in- 
subordination or disturbance, pursuant to 
the Act of 3 William 4th, c. 4.” The 
document would, he presumed, be suppress- 
ed, and the House which passed the Dis- 
turbances Act would be very ready, he had 
no doubt, to accede to the propriety of that 
suppression. After the measures which 
had been adopted, he did not expect much 
sympathy for Ireland in that House; but if 
any sympathy did-exist, could there be any 
reason for withholding this document ? 
If they passed an unconstitutional and 
arbitrary Bill—if they placed a despotic 
power in the hand of a military man, cer- 
tainly not a very wise man, that his inten- 
tions might be most honourable, no one 
would question, but the amount of whose 
intellect it was perfectly safe to dispute ; if 
they had placed a despotic power in the 
hand of such a man, did it not behove 
them to see that he did not abuse it? He 
wished to know, then, what were the reasons 
for subjecting the county of the city of 
Kilkenny to the operation of this despotic 
law, and upon that ground he asked for 
the papers which he had described. 

Sir John Hobhouse* hoped that in the 
few observations which it would be his 
duty to make, in answer to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, it would not be ex- 
pected that he should deem it necessary to 
go into any justification of that which the 
Parliament had so recently thought fit to 
enact. He must, however, on this first 
occasion of his addressing the House in the 
situation which he now occupied, protest 
against the assertion made by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, that the 
British Parliament was not inclined to do 
justice to Ireland, or to listen to appeals in 
her favour, or to hear in good faith every- 
thing that was advanced in her behalf by 


* The right hon. Baronet had recently been 
appointed Secretary for Ireland, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Stanley having been appointed 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The va- 
cancy in the Colonial Office was caused by 
Viscount Goderich accepting the office of 
Lord Privy Seal, on the resignation of the 
Earl of Durham, 
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sentatives. If the hon. Member, really 
meant this, let him bring the question fairly 
before the House, and he would find that 
it could be met most triumphantly. The 
question which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asked, was, why the city of Kil- 
kenny had been proclaimed. The answer 
was to be found in the state of the county 
of Kilkenny for the last year. In that time 
more offences had been committed in that 
county than in the whole province of Ulster 
taken together. From the Ist to the 14th 
of March alone, there were 114 offences, 
against which it was the intention of the 
late Act to provide, committed in that 
county. It was manifest, therefore, that 
it was necessary to proclaim the county of 
Kilkenny ; and when they proclaimed the 
county, were they to leave out of the ope- 
ration of the Act the city, which was the 
most important part of it? He hada 
communication from the county to show, 
that it was from the understanding that 
this Act would be at once put in operation, 
that the Magistracy did not assemble and 
address the Lord-lieutenant to put the Act 
in operation there. Knowing that Kil- 
kenny would be made the subject of dis- 
cussion, he had thought it his duty on the 
day he came into office to write to Ireland, 
expressing his wish that the city of . Kil- 
kenny should not, if possible, be included 
in the operation of the Act. The answer 
he received was, that the first wish was 
not to include the city, but that it was 
found in the suburbs and in the city itself, 
there were numbers of the very persons 
who were not only suspected but known to 
be considerably implicated in these very 
Whitefeet outrages which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been among the 
first to disclaim, and to put down which he 
had again and again declared that he would 
lend a vigour beyond the law—namely, 
his own to put it down. To leave the 
city unproclaimed, would be to allow it to 
be a refuge to those who were guilty of 
these outrages. That was the substance of 
the answer which he received in reply to 
his letter. He would not state from whom 
he received it, because the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would only tell him that his cor- 
respondent was one of those persons who 
were implicated in what he was pleased to 
call a wicked conspiracy against. the liber- 
ties of Ireland.. He trusted, however, that 
the learned Gentleman would liye to see 
that the strong measures adopted towards 
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ing liberty there, but for the purpose of 
restoring and securing that which was real 
liberty—freedom of action to every honest 
and well-disposed man, without the dread 
of violence from the lawless and turbulent. 
The learned Gentleman protested against 
25,000 peaceable and well-disposed persons, 
resident in the city of Kilkenny, being 
subjected to a punishment which ought to 
be borne only by those who were actually 
guilty, but it was his duty to inform the 
learned Gentleman, and the House, that 
every care had been taken not to have any 
of the more severe restrictions of the Act 
put into operation in the city. That, in a 
general view, might be no palliation ; 
but the inhabitants of the city of Kilkenny 
regarded it as a very material palliation ; 
and so far from being thought an evil, I 
know, from the best possible authority, that 
they look upon the operation of the Act 
as an advantage, the more especially as the 
more penal enactments were not to be put 
in force. The inhabitants of Kilkenny 
were satisfied that this Proclamation had 
been the means of their protection. There 
would be no objection to give the copy of 
the Proclamation, for it had been placarded ; 
nor any to give the amount of committals, 
though it would not show the real state of 
crime, for out of ten offences there were 
not more than one or two committals. The 
other return for which the learned Gentle- 
man asked was, and the demand he must 
be permitted to say, was perfectly un-- 
reasonable, A ‘“ Copy of a despatch or 
letter from the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
or the Secretary, stating the reasons for 
proclaiming the county of the city of Kil- 
kenny to be in a state of insubordination, 
or disturbance, pursuant to the Act of 3rd 
Will. 4th c. 4.” The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, that that despatch or letter 
would show, that the real and only reason 
for proclaiming the city was to afford the 
military officers, who would compose the 
Court-martial, the accommodation of good 
hotels and a comfortable court-house to sit 
in, instead of being obliged to conduct 
their proceedings, and to put up with the 
inconvenient lodgings of the neighbouring 
villages. The reasons for proclaiming the 
city were those which he had already stated, 
and he begged to assure the learned Gentle- 
man that nothing relative to the accommoda- 
tion of the officers, was to be found in any 
of the communications of the Government 
upon the subject of that proclamation. He 
trusted, therefore, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not press the House toa 
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ment despatches. He had heard the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ten thousand times 
express the utmost anxiety for the suppres- 
sion of the Whitefoot outrages ; and how, 
in the name of wonder, could he wish in 
the very outset—in the very first instance 
of its application—to attempt to paralyze a 
law which, so far as the mere putting down 
of these outrages went, the hon. Member 
must, if his previous assertions were true, 
be anxious to support in every possible 
way. If he were really desirous of putting 
down Whiteboyism in Kilkenny, upon 
what principle was it that he wished for 
the exclusion of a particular spot from the 
operation of the Act? It did so happen, 
that in the city of Kilkenny, one of the 
learned Gentleman’s active ambassadors, 
was some time since very busily employed 
in organizing one of those bodies which 
were taught to co-operate with the learned 
Gentleman, and who in that case assembled 
in a particular part of the city, and gave 
themselves the name of the “ Black Alley 
Meeting.” One of the effects of the pro- 
clamation would be to break up that meet- 
ing; and perhaps it was for that reason 
that the learned Gentleman objected to 
the city being included. It was not, he 
could assure the House, without some 
strong conviction of the absolute necessity 
of such a step that it had been adopted by 
the Government. 

Mr. Sullivan said, that if there was any 
ground for inflicting this act on the city of 
Kilkenny, it ought to be stated openly and 
fairly. He was sure that there were none 
of the authorities of the city who would 
justify the measure. The last Assizes 
there showed it to be unnecessary. It had 
been most injurious to the city. He had 
a letter, which stated that on the market- 
day next after the Proclamation, the usual 
supply of provisions did not come in—there 
was not one-tenth of the potatoes that were 
required brought into the city. He 
admitted that the Act was administered 
with the utmost lenity ; but he denied that 
it ought to have been inflicted at all on the 
city. He admitted that there was a neces- 
sity for some strong measure to preserve 
the peace of the county, but that necessity 
did not extend to the city. If there had 
been any such, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not have withheld it. 

The Solicitor General said, he agreed with 
those who thought that it was impossible 
for that House to show too much vigilance 
in watching the exercise of the powers 
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lately conferred on the Government by 
the Act under consideration. Those powers 
were unconstitutional, and required to be 
watched ; but in this instance there was 
not the slightest reason for imputing to the 
Lord-lieutenant that he had unnecessarily 
put them into operation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had complained that 
the Proclamation was signed by such of 
the Judges as were Privy Councillors. 
That complaint came with a very ill grace 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman, who, 
among the Amendments he had proposed, 

had brought forward one, the object of 
which was, that no Proclamation should be 
issued that was not so signed, and he 
especially recommended that “the J udges of 
the Court of King’s Bench should sign it 
—persons who, in his (the Solicitor 
General’s) opinion, were the least fit to be 
selected from the other J udges of the land, 

inasmuch as, by their very office, they must 
necessarily be the persons before whom the 
offenders would come. The Magistrates of 
Kilkenny had presented a Petition to that 
House, praying for them to pass the Bill, 
in order that it might be put in operation 
in the county. Now, but for the accidental 
circumstance of the city being a county of it- 
self, it would necessarily have been included 
within the terms of the Proclamation 
regarding the county of Kilkenny. Why 
was that mere accident to make a difference 
in the conduct of the Government, and to 
make them neglect the means of preserving 
the peace of the city? It had been stated 
that incursions had been made into the city 
and was it not, therefore, plain that if the 
city were exempted, it would become the 
refuge of all the lawless. It was only by 
vigorously enforcing the Act wherever it 
was necessary, that any success could 
attend it. To him, therefore, it seemed 
that the complaint and the Motion of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin were 
destitute of foundation. 

Mr. Hume said, the Solicitor General 
had made out no case whatever in defence 
of the Irish Government’s having put the 
city of Kilkenny under the operation of the 
Coercive Bill; indeed he looked upon all 
the hon. and learned Member had said to 
be but a lame excuse for a very indefensible 
proceeding.’ The right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland declared the Lord-lieutenant’s 
reason to be founded on the fact that 
certain meetings, tending to a violation of 
the public tranquillity, had been held in 
Kilkenny city ; but if so, why punish the 
whole city for the act of afew? Why 
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not prohibit the meetings by Proclamation, 
as had been done in Dublin? He was of 
opinion that the Act had been very impro- 
perly enforced in the case of Kilkenny 
city. 

The Attorney General said, that the only 
question for the House to consider was 
whether the Irish Government had not 
acted in strict conformity to the law in all 
that had hitherto been done with respect 
to the enforcement of the Irish Disturbance 
Bill in the county and city of Kilkenny ; 
and if such was the case, what ground was 
there for the complaint of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, or what reason 
had he urged to induce the House to accede 
to his Motion? None, that he knew of ; 
for the Irish Disturbance Bill was either 
intended to be enforced, or else it was a 
dead letter—and being enforced strictly 
within the limitations prescribed by the 
measure itself, there was no cause for com- 
plaint, unless any case beyond the law 
could be brought forward, which had not 
been done. Under these circumstances he 
must decline to sanction the Motion of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer contended, that the city of 
Kilkenny was perfectly quiet. This was 
admitted on all hands, and, therefore, that 
city ought to have been excepted from the 
operation of the Proclamation. It was 
quite clear that Government had exceeded 
the necessity of the case, and they ought 
to be compelled to lay upon the Table of 
the House something like a justification of 
their measures. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the distine- 
tion which the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had drawn between the case of 
Kilkenny county and Kilkenny city would 
not have been thought of but from the 
mere accident that Kilkenny city was a 
city and a county of itself, and was there- 
fore of necessity distinctly and separately 
named in the act of proclamation, by 
which the district was placed under the 
operation of the Disturbance Bill. If it 
was admitted, that the county of Kilkenny 
was justly placed under the Disturbance 
Bill, why should the Government be called 
upon to admit so trifling a distinction as 
that of a mere local difference, in order 
to exempt Kilkenny city from the Bill? 
Were such a distinction allowed practi- 
cally to exist, it would lead to the most 
serious inconveniences. What must be 
the consequence if the mere passing a line 
was to give security to the offenders?) He 
recollected the case of the city of Limerick, 
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which, when the Insurrection Act was en- 
forced in the county of Limerick, was ex- 
empt from its operation solely because it 
was a city and a county of itself. The 
consequence was, that a man could commit 
an offence on one side of the street which 
would render him liable to the Insurrec- 
tion Act, which he escaped by crossing 
over to the other side of the same street. 
He must say, that if the city of Kilkenny 
were to be specially exempted from the 
operation of the Act, the consequence 
would be, that it would become the focus 
of insurrection and sedition, and the ex- 
emption would only tend to establish a 
sanctuary where sedition could be planned, 
and where plots could be hatched, without 
rendering the guilty amenable to the laws 
which were framed for the express purpose 
of putting down these acts. If, therefore 
it was right to enforce the Bill in the 
county, it must of necessity follow, and a 
lamentable necessity he admitted it was, 
that the city of Kilkenny must also be in- 
cluded in its operation. Before he sat 
down, he must. observe that no objection 
existed on the part of Government to grant 
the two first returns asked for by the hon. 
Member—namely, the copies of the pro- 
clamations under the Act hitherto issued, 
and the returns of the number of com- 
mittals and species of crimes, during the 
last twelve months, to Kilkenny city and 
county gaols. The other part of the Mo- 
tion he decidedly objected to, and would 
oppose. 

Mr. Harvey said, that not one argu- 
ment had been advanced by the right hon. 
the Secretary for the Treasury in defence 
of the proclamation of the city of Kilkenny 
but what would be equally applicable to 
the whole of Ireland, if any hon. Member 
chose to get up on that side of the House 
and urge the proclamation of the whole 
kingdom. The speech of the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland was an experimental 
speech ; and he had no doubt, if the ex- 
periment he now recommended were found 
ineffectual, and that crime fled from the 
city and county of Kilkenny to the country 
in the neighbourhood, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would feel himself authorised, in 
the same spirit, and by this ingenious in- 
vention of his of asylums (a word not to 
be found, by the bye, in the whole melan- 
choly Act, as it was called), to recommend 
placing each district, which proved the 
asylum of those who had once been dis- 
affected, out of the pale of the Constitu- 
tion, till he had tried the experiment on 
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the whole of Ireland. This Bill was 
granted to the present Ministry upon their 
own responsibility. That responsibility 
was now challenged, and the Government 
were bound to produce the documents now 
required to the House ; for it was distinctly 
upon the faith of an assurance they would 
do so, when called upon, that the measure 
had wrung a reluctant assent from the 
House. 

Mr. William Roche said: Sir, my right 
hon. friend the Secretary to the Treasury, 
having adverted to the disadvantage he 
conceives to have arisen from the city and 
county of the city of Limerick being ex- 
empted from the operations of the Insur- 
rection Act, while the adjoining counties 
were, in consequence of their then state 
of disturbance, placed under its restraints, 
calls upon me as one of the Representatives 
and one of the Magistrates of that city to 
set my right hon. friend right, and to 
assure him that no such disadvantage had 
been experienced ; at all events no disad- 
vantage adequate to the necessity, or com- 
mensurate with the hardships, of placing 
the inhabitants of a perfectly loyal and 
peaceable city out of the pale of the ordi- 
nary law for the protection of their liberties. 
No doubt, Sir, it demanded some increased 
vigilance and vigour on the part of the mu. 
nicipal authorities, but that vigilance and 
vigour were found quite sufficient to pre- 
vent contamination and spare the commis. 
sion of the great injustice (from an over- 
weening precaution) of exposing the inno- 
cent and guilty toa similar state of coer- 
cion. I apprehend, therefore, Sir, that the 
case of Limerick is no illustration of the 
necessity or propriety of placing the city 
of Kilkenny, tranquil as it is admitted to 
be, under the still more severe enactments 
of the new law—Sir with regard to the 
question in general I think the city of Kil- 
kenny stands peculiarly entitled toexemption 
and respect, for the more contiguous it is to 
the moral contagion raging in its vicinity 
the more merit it deserves for keeping itselt 
free from the malady. In another point 
of view also, Sir, I think it would have 
been judicious as well as just to make the 
distinction, because it would show the dis.. 
turbers of the peace in the county, in the 
most forcible colours, the evil consequences 
of their misdeeds, by the contrast of freedom 
and comfort enjoyed by their neighbours in 
the city compared with the restrictions and 
restraints to which they were subjected ; I 
therefore, Sir, see no case made out to justify 
this mixing up promiscuously of guilt and 
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innocence ; for may not'the disturbers in the 
county say to their tranquil brethren in 
the city: “ Well, what advantage have you 
gained by your conduct—are you notas much 
coerced and annoyed fas we are?” With 
regard, Sir, to the production of the papers 
called for, I think Ministers ought not to 
have waited till they were applied for, but 
should have voluntarily produced them in 
order to show their anxiety to justify them- 
selves with the House and the country in 
this first exercise of the great and extraor- 
dinary powers committed to them by this 
law. I shall, therefore, Sir, vote for the 
production of the documents called for by 
my hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Dublin. 

Mr. Aglionby expressed his surprise that 
the Motion of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin should have met with the recep- 
tion it had at the hands of the House ; and 
that his Majesty’s Ministers should not 
have instantly conceded, as a matter of 
right, demands so reasonable as those of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. It was the 
duty of Government to prove—the onus 
probandi entirely rested with them—that 
the city of Kilkenny was in such a state of 
disturbance as to require the enforcement 
of the Act which had been lately passed. 
The question, at present, was not whether 
the Goverment were right or wrong in 
their proceedings, but whether the House 
had a right to call for the documents to 
which the Motion before the House re- 
lated. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, that his Ma- 
sjesty’s Ministers were not called upon to 
defend their conduct, but to give to the 
House information on the necessity of pro- 
claiming the city of Kilkenny. ~ He, there- 
fore, conjured Ministers, unless there were 
very great obstacles to so doing, to produce 
the documents asked for by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. 

Lord Sandon said, that he was not sur- 
prised at the stern opposition which those 
Gentlemen who originally opposed the 
Disturbances in Ireland Bill now opposed 
the proclamation, and the conduct of the 
Irish Government in respect to this district, 
but he, having consented toa departure 
from the Constitution, was willing to see 
the law put into full execution. Was that 
measure, he would ask, to which he, as well 
‘as many others, had very reluctantly given 
assent, to remain as a mere brutum_ fulmen 
on the Statute-book? He thought that 
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to prove that there was no necessity for the 
enforcement of the present measure. He 
should support the Irish Government in 
the course it had adopted with respect to 
the district of the county of Kilkenny, of 
which they had but too often heard the 
most alarming accounts, until he was con- 
vinced they were culpable in the conduct 
they had pursued. It would be utterly 
ridiculous to call on the Ministers day by 
day for the reasons of their conduct when- 
ever they carried that Act into execution ; 
some confidence must be placed in them ; 
and if they wished for the restoration of 
tranquillity, it was incumbent on them to 
allow the Government to proceed with its 
work. 

Mr. O'Connell called to the recollection 
of hon. Members, that on a former occasion 
he moved, that in a fortnight after the 
proclaiming of any district by the Lord- 
lieutenant—provided that that House was 
then sitting—evidence should be adduced, 
and reasons given, why that district had 
been proclaimed. He acknowledged that 
his Motion was lost by a large majority. 
But theMinisters then promised that,upon all 
occasions, they would instantly produce 
evidence, and give reasons for the proclaim 
ing of any district. Had they kept their 
word? Their present conduct was the an- 
swer. As for the argument that Kilkenny 
would be an asylum, or that any other dis- 
trict would be an asylum for the lawless, 
nothing could be more shallow—more 
unstatesmanlike. By none of the clauses 
of the Act was it provided that a place 
should be proclaimed because it was an 
asylum. It was enacted that a district 
should be proclaimed when it was found to 
be in a state of disturbance. But was the 
city of Kilkenny disturbed? It was not. 
The Proclamation then wasa lie! That 
Proclamation, signed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and by the Irish Ex-attorney 
General, was a lie! ‘That it was a lie had 
been that evening admitted by the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland, and by his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General ; 
and yet the Lord-lieutenant was allowed 
to proclaim a tranquil city—to deprive its 
peaceable inhabitants of the Trial by Jury 
—to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act—and 
to force them to remain within doors 
between the hours of sun-set and sun-rise. 
Hon. Members on the other side of the 
House had unceasingly cried out about 
confidence in Ministers—that Ministers 
would well repay that confidence. This 
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was the confidence which the Irish people 
were taught to look for from the: Reformed 
House of Parliament. They talked about 
suppressing Whitefeet, yet their Bill was 
the best possible means of making White- 
feet. For instance, would the people of 
Kilkenny be more satisfied for their oppres- 
sion? Since the Ministers had only got 
this Bill on the agreement that they would 
never do wrong without just cause, he now 
demanded, since they had done wrong, that 
they would show some reason for it. If 
Ministers refused this, the country, at least, 
would agree with him in saying that they 
refused because that they had no reason to 
ive. 

. The House divided—Ayes 28 ; Noes 115: 
Majority 87. 


List of the Ayes. 

ENGLAND. IRELAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. Fitzsimon, N. 
Attwood, T. Lynch, A. H. 
Blackstone, W. S. Maclaughlin, L. 
Blamire, Wm. O’Connell, Maurice 
Ewart, W. O’Connell, C. 
Harvey, D. W. O’Connell, J. 
Jervis, J. O’Connell, Morgan 
Parrott, J. O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Phillips, M. Roche, W. 
Roebuck, J. Ruthven, E. S. 
Romilly, J. Ruthven, E. 
Thicknesse, R. Sullivan, R. 
Tullamore, L. TELLERS. 
Warburton, H. J. Hume 
Wason, Rigby Daniel O’Connell 
Whalley, Sir S. 


Game Laws.] Mr. Lennard moved 
the second reading of the Bill to amend the 
Game Act. As there were many Gentle- 
men who seemed to misunderstand the ob- 
ject he had in view, he was anxious to 
state, that all he proposed to effect by this 
Bill was, to make the Game Act what it 
was when introduced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and before it was sent to 
the other House. He hoped the House 
would agree with him that a clause more 
unjust or oppressive than the one he 
proposed to repeal was never introduced 
into any measure. It interfered with 
existing rights and interests. Formerly, 
if tenants were, in other respects, qualified, 
they were entitled to shoot over their own 
grounds. ‘This right had been taken from 
the tenant and given to the landlord, 
against the very principle of the Bill as it 
was introduced by the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The clause which 
he wished to repeal was introduced into 
the Bill in the other House ; and the sup- 
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porters of the Bill were willing to admi- 
this clause rather than that the measure 
should be defeated for the Session. He 
had been told that there were very few per- 
sons who could be affected by this clause ; 
but, on the contrary, he had good reason to be- 
lieve that the number was very considerable. 
But whether the injustice affected a greater 
or smaller number of persons, this House— 
he hoped—would not allow it to continue. 
It was unnecessary for him to dwell on the 
extent of the evil; for if it existed, it was 
the duty of the Legislature to remedy it. 
The fact was, that it injured a very 
numerous class of persons. It was also in 
direct variance with the principle of the 
Act into which it was introduced. The 
object of that Act was to extend the right 
of shooting, and to allow those persons to 
shoot who were formerly excluded from 
the privilege ; but this clause tended mate- 
rially to diminish that right. Before he 
moved the second reading, he would an- 
swer one objection which he had heard 
urged against this proposition. It was 
said, that it would work in an injurious 
manner towards those landlords who had 
let farms since the passing of the Game 
Act ; as they had neglected to insert, as 
they formerly did, a clause reserving to 
themselves the right of shooting. As the 
law stood, game was the property of the 
landlord, and it was the object of the pre- 
sent Bill to transfer that property to the 
tenant. Now, unless there was a clause in 
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‘| every lease reserving this, the landlord 


would be deprived of his right. If such 
leases had been granted, his Bill would de- 
prive the landlord of a privilege which he 
intended to reserve to himself, unless the 
tenant should waive his right. If, how- 
ever, the Bill were read a second time, he 
would agree to the insertion of a clause 
saving the right of the landlord in all these 
cases. His object was, that injury should 
not be done to either landlord or tenant. 
The present law was attended with the 
greatest injustice to a large body of the 
tenantry of this country; and he was sure 
that it was quite sufficient to show that, to 
induce the House to consent to its being 
amended. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer had the strongest 
objections to this Bill. In the Act which 
was passed a year and a half ago, the game 
was specifically declared to be the property 
of the landlord; and the hon. Gentleman 
now called upon the House to declare that 
this should no longer be the case. He had 
supposed that the Game Laws had been set 
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innocence ; for may not'the disturbers in the 
county say to their tranquil brethren in 
the city: “ Well, what advantage have you 
gained by your conduct—are you notasmuch 
coerced and annoyed fas we are?” With 
regard, Sir, to the production of the papers 
called for, I think Ministers ought not to 
have waited till they were applied for, but 
should have voluntarily produced them in 
order to show their anxiety to justify them- 
selves with the House and the country in 
this first exercise of the great and extraor- 
dinary powers committed to them by this 
law. I shall, therefore, Sir, vote for the 
production of the documents called for by 
my hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Dublin. 

Mr. Aglionby expressed his surprise that 
the Motion of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin should have met with the recep- 
tion it had at the hands of the House ; and 
that his Majesty’s Ministers should not 
have instantly conceded, as a matter of 
right, demands so reasonable as those of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. It was the 
duty of Government to prove—the onus 
probandi entirely rested with them—that 
the city of Kilkenny was in such a state of 
disturbance as to require the enforcement 
of the Act which had been lately passed. 
The question, at present, was not whether 
the Gover:ment were right or wrong in 
their proceedings, but whether the House 
had a right to call for the documents to 
which the Motion before the House re- 
lated. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, that his Ma- 
sjesty’s Ministers were not called upon to 
defend their conduct, but to give to the 
House information on the necessity of pro- 
claiming the city of Kilkenny. ~ He, there- 
fore, conjured Ministers, unless there were 
very great obstacles to so doing, to produce 
the documents asked for by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. 

Lord Sandon said, that he was not sur- 
prised at the stern opposition which those 
Gentlemen who originally opposed the 
Disturbances in Ireland Bill now opposed 
the proclamation, and the conduct of the 
Irish Government in respect to this district, 
but he, having consented toa departure 
from the Constitution, was willing to see 
the law put into full execution. Was that 
measure, he would ask, to which he, as well 

"as many others, had very reluctantly given 
assent, to remain as a mere brutum fulmen 
on the Statute-book? He thought that 
the onus probandi did not rest with Minis- 
ters; but it rested with the opposite party 
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to prove that there was no necessity for the 
enforcement of the present measure. He 
should support the Irish Government in 
the course it had adopted with respect to 
the district of the county of Kilkenny, of 
which they had but too often heard the 
most alarming accounts, until he was con- 
vinced they were culpable in the conduct 
they had pursued. It would be utterly 
ridiculous to call on the Ministers day by 
day for the reasons of their conduct when- 
ever they carried that Act into execution ; 
some confidence must be placed in them ; 
and if they wished for the restoration of 
tranquillity, it was incumbent on them to 
allow the Government to proceed with its 
work. 

Mr. O'Connell called to the recollection 
of hon. Members, that on a former occasion 
he moved, that in a fortnight after the 
proclaiming of any district by the Lord- 
lieutenant—provided that that House was 
then sitting—evidence should be adduced, 
and reasons given, why that district had 
been proclaimed. He acknowledged that 
his Motion was lost by a large majority. 
But theMinisters then promised that,upon all 
occasions, they would instantly produce 
evidence, and give reasons for the proclaim- 
ing of any district. Had they kept their 
word? Their present conduct was the an- 
swer. As for the argument that Kilkenny 
would be an asylum, or that any other dis- 
trict would be an asylum for the lawless, 
nothing could be more shallow—more 
unstatesmanlike. By none of the clauses 
of the Act was it provided that a place 
should be proclaimed because it was an 
asylum. It was enacted that a district 
should be proclaimed when it was found to 
be in a state of disturbance. But was the 
city of Kilkenny disturbed? It was not. 
The Proclamation then wasa lie! That 
Proclamation, signed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and by the Irish Ex-attorney 
General, was a lie! ‘That it was a lie had 
been that evening admitted by the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland, and by his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General ; 
and yet the Lord-lieutenant was allowed 
to proclaim a tranquil city—to deprive its 
peaceable inhabitants of the Trial by Jury 
—to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act—and 
to force them to remain within | doors 
between the hours of sun-set and sun-rise. 
Hon. Members on the other side of the 
House had. unceasingly cried out about 
confidence in Ministers—that Ministers 
would well repay that confidence. ‘This 
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was the confidence which the Irish people 
were taught to look for from the: Reformed 
House of Parliament. They talked about 
suppressing Whitefeet, yet their Bill was 
the best possible means of making White- 
feet. For instance, would the people of 
Kilkenny be more satisfied for their oppres- 
sion? Since the Ministers had only got 
this Bill on the agreement that they would 
never do wrong without just cause, he now 
demanded, since they had done wrong, that 
they would show some reason for it. If 
Ministers refused this, the country, at least, 
would agree with him in saying that they 
refused because that they had no reason to 
ive. 

The House divided—Ayes 28 ; Noes 115: 

Majority 87. 


List of the Aves. 

ENGLAND. IRELAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. Fitzsimon, N. 
Attwood, T. Lynch, A. H. 
Blackstone, W. S. Maclaughlin, L. 
Blamire, Wm. O’Connell, Maurice 
Ewart, W. O’Connell, C. 
Harvey, D. W. O’Connell, J. 
Jervis, J. O’Connell, Morgan 
Parrott, J. O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Phillips, M. Roche, W. 
Roebuck, J. Ruthven, E. S. 
Romilly, J. Ruthven, E. 
Thicknesse, R. Sullivan, R. 
Tullamore, L. TELLERS. 
Warburton, H. J. Hume 
Wason, Rigby Daniel O’Connell 
Whalley, Sir S. 


Game Laws.| Mr. Lennard moved 
the second reading of the Bill to amend the 
Game Act. As there were many Gentle- 
men who seemed to misunderstand the ob- 
ject he had in view, he was anxious to 
state, that all he proposed to effect by this 
Bill was, to make the Game Act what it 
was when introduced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and before it was sent to 
the other House. He hoped the House 
would agree with him that a clause more 
unjust or oppressive than the one he 
proposed to repeal was never introduced 
into any measure. It interfered with 
existing rights and interests. Formerly, 
if tenants were, in other respects, qualified, 
they were entitled to shoot over their own 
grounds, ‘This right had been taken from 
the tenant and given to the landlord, 
against the very principle of the Bill as it 
was introduced by the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The clause which 
he wished to repeal was introduced into 
the Bill in the other House; and the sup- 
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porters of the Bill were willing to admi- 
this clause rather than that the measure 
should be defeated for the Session. He 
had been told that there were very few per- 
sons who could be affected by this clause ; 
but, on thecontrary, he had good reason to be- 
lieve that the number was very considerable. 
But whether the injustice affected a greater 
or smaller number of persons, this House-— 
he hoped—would not allow it to continue. 
It was unnecessary for him to dwell on the 
extent of the evil; for if it existed, it was 
the duty of the Legislature to remedy it. 
The fact was, that it injured a very 
numerous class of persons. It was also in 
direct variance with the principle of the 
Act into which it was introduced. The 
object of that Act was to extend the right 
of shooting, and to allow those persons to 
shoot who were formerly excluded from 
the privilege ; but this clause tended mate- 
rially to diminish that right. Before he 
moved the second reading, he would an- 
swer one objection which he had heard 
urged against this proposition. It was 
said, that it would work in an injurious 
manner towards those landlords who had 
let farms since the passing of the Game 
Act ; as they had neglected to insert, as 
they formerly did, a clause reserving to 
themselves the right of shooting. As the 
law stood, game was the property of the 
landlord, and it was the object of the pre- 
sent Bill to transfer that property to the 
tenant. Now, unless there was a clause in 
every lease reserving this, the landlord 
would be deprived of his right. If such 
leases had been granted, his Bill would de- 
prive the landlord of a privilege which he 
intended to reserve to himself, unless the 
tenant should waive his right. If, how- 
ever, the Bill were read a second time, he 
would agree to the insertion of a clause 
saving the right of the landlord in all these 
cases. His object was, that injury should 
not be done to either landlord or tenant. 
The present law was attended with the 
greatest injustice to a large body of the 
tenantry of this country ; and he was sure 
that it was quite sufficient to show that, to 
induce the House to consent to its being 
amended. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer had the strongest 
objections to this Bill. In the Act which 
was passed a year and a half ago, the game 
was specifically declared to be the property 
of the landlord; and the hon. Gentleman 
now called upon the House to declare that 
this should no longer be the case. He had 
supposed that the Game Laws had been set 
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at rest by this Act, which came into opera- 
tion in October 1831; and certainly nothing 
had occurred since that time to render an 
alteration of the law necessary, and to say 
that landlords should no longer be the pro- 
prietors of the game on their estates. This 
Bill would work a gross injustice to every 
landlord in the country. Many landlords 
had, since that period, let portions of their 
estates under the supposition that the pre- 
sent law would continue—and had not 
reserved the game. This clause would 
take away the right they now possessed, and 
deprive them of the property in the game, 
and of the right to kill it. The Bill, as it 
was, was founded in injustice, and he cer- 
tainly should divide the House respecting 
it. It was impossible that the House could 
consent to let it proceed further, merely on 
an understanding that one ground of objec- 
tion to it should be removed at a future 
stage. Time had not yet been allowed to 
give the Game Bill a fair trial, and there- 
fore he should oppose any proposition for 
altering it at present. 

The Solicitor General was desirous of 
saying a few words before this Bill was 
read a second time. When the former 
Game Bill was before the House, he had 
agreed to that Amendment of the Lords, 
which it was the object of the present Bill 
to alter, because he feared that that measure 
would be lost if the Amendment was not 
ty to. His noble friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had said at the time, that 
he lamented the introduction of the clause; 
and observed that, though it was against 
existing rights and interests, he was induced 
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tenant. According to his (the Solicitor 
General’s) notion of right and wrong, it was 
the duty of the Legislature instantly to 
amend the law which wrought such an in- 
justice. The objection of the hon. member 
for Reading was not, in any way applicable ; 
for this Bill proposed, merely, to restore 
the state of things to what it was before 
the Game Bill passed. 

Colonel Wood was sorry to hear the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, and he trusted that the House 
would not be led away by his remarks. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman admitted 
that, formerly, the tenant, if not otherwise 
qualified, could not shoot on the farm he 
occupied. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, to suit his present purpose, assumed 
the case where a tenant was qualified, and 
was in the possession of a right of shooting, 
of which he was deprived by the Game 
Bill. Did the hon. and learned Gentleman 
believe that there was a single occupier of 
a farm in England, who, being in that 
situation, had not reserved to himself the 
right of shooting over his farm by a clause 
in the lease? It was certainly possible that 
there might be isolated cases of this sort ; 
but, certainly, the operation of the Lords 
Amendment on the Game Bill had not 
been so extensive in its operation as to 
make it incumbent on the House to alter 
one of the most important provisions in that 
Act. He had exerted himself, for several 
years, with a view to ameliorate the Game 
Laws, and to put them on a less objec- 
tionable footing than they then were; and 
he could not, therefore, be supposed to be a 
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least, a year. At that time he observed 
that he trusted that the wrong done would 
be remedied at some future period. But 
what had been the effect of this Amend- 
ment of the Lords? A Gentleman holding 
an estate of 500 acres as tenant, if other- 
wise qualified, had a right to shoot over it, 
and the landlord could not come upon it 
without his permission. The Amendment 
of the Lords deprived every tenant of this 
privilege; and, not only the landlord 
might come himself and shoot the game, 
which was fed off the produce of the 
tenant’s farm, but he might send other 
persons to kill the game there, and then he 
was entitled to sell it. The tenant was 
altogether excluded from killing the game. 
This was an extreme injustice, and neither 
more nor less than a breach of all then 
existing contracts between landlord and 








game. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had spoken of landlords depriving tenants 
of the right of shooting, by means of the 
operation of this Amendment; but he 
would venture to say, that there were but 
very few cases in which this had occurred. 
He was satisfied that in most of those cases 
in which the occupier was qualified, he 
specially covenanted for the right of shoot- 
ing over the farm he occupied ; or the land- 
lord reserved to himself in the same way, 
by express provision, the right. In the 
Committee which sat up-stairs on the 
Game Laws seventeen years ago, a ques- 
tion had arisen in whom the property of 
game on a farm should be vested? The 
present Lord Teynham, the late Mr. Cur- 
wen, and other Gentlemen who were not 
very much disposed to set up arbitrary 
views of the Game Laws, in other respects, 
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agreed cordially in the Resolutions that 
were come to by the Committee. In the 
first place, it was resolved that all game 
should be the property of the person on 
whose land it was found. The question 
then arose, whether this was the landlord 
or tenant ; and the Committee determined 
that the property was in the landlord. 
True, the clause which it was now pro- 
posed to alter was not in the Bill when it 
passed through that House, but was intro- 
duced in the House of Lords; but then, it 
should be recollected, that this Bill passed 
in a very hasty manner through that House; 
and he himself had been very glad that the 
alteration was made in the Bill by the other 
House. Parliament was justified in taking 
credit to itself for having passed the mea- 
sure in the form in which it now stood. 
He was aware some Gentlemen were of 
opinion, that all Game Laws were bad, and 
he would not then stop to argue with them. 
It should be recollected, however, that the 
Act which it was now proposed to alter, 
greatly ameliorated the former law. It 
allowed game to be sold—it extended the 
qualification in the most extensive manner, 
where, formerly, the qualification was most 
objectionable. The Lords had placed the 
matter on the right footing ; and it was 
inexpedient and unjust to alter the prin- 
ciple of the Game Act. It had been said 
that tenants who had taken leases since the 
Game Act passed had waived their rights ; 
but tenants could not waive a right which 
landlords never granted to them. An as- 
sumption of that sort seemed the oddest 
perversion of words imaginable. Until the 
landlord granted away his property by a 
lease, all the land, trees, and game, belonged 
to him; and nothing was more common 
than for the landlord to reserve particular 
rights to himself; for instance, in the case 
of trout-streams, to this day—and formerly, 
the right of shooting. It might be said 
that the tenants would not take farms if 
the landlords reserved to themselves these 
rights. He could only say, that he never 
knew an instance in which there was such 
a refusal. The landlord had ever claimed, 
and ever exercised the right, of granting 
the game to the tenant, or any other person. 
He hoped that this Bill would be rejected, 
and that the country would be allowed to 
see how the present system worked—which 
he had no doubt would be better and better 
every year. He regretted that it had not 
put an end to poaching; but he was sure 
that, taking it altogether, it had done great 
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Mr. Horatio Ross said, as the hon. 
member for Reading had not proposed an 
Amendment, he would move, that this Bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 
The House would commit an act of great 
injustice, if it were to assent to this Bill ; 
the object of which was, to give the tenant 
the right to kill and sell the game on all 
farms where the right had not been 
specially reserved by the landlord. The 
hon. Gentleman below him had said, that 
the Game Bill deprived all the tenants of a 
right which they previously possessed ; but 
he-(Mr. Ross), would venture to observe, 
that there was hardly a tenant in the 
country who was deprived of his right. If 
every tenant in the country were allowed 
to shoot, the end would be, the destruction 
of all the game in the country. All Gen- 
tlemen in that House were not such keen 
sportsmen as himself; but he trusted that 
the majority of the House would not con- 
sent to destroy these sports, which operated 
so powerfully in inducing gentlemen to re- 
side on their estates. He would trouble 
the House with only one other observa- 
tion. It was said to be unjust, that tenants 
should not have the right to kill the game 
which was fed on their farms; but it must 
be recollected that they were aware that 
they- would not be allowed to do so, when 
they took their farms. If they were 
allowed to kill the game, of course they 
would have given more for their farms than 


‘they actually did pay; and, at present, it 


was not at all uncommon for gentlemen to 
make-an allowance to their tenants, in cases 
where it appeared that the game had been 
destroying any portion of the crops. He 
trusted that the House would not consent. 
to take away from country gentlemen such 
a powerful inducement as they now had to 
live on their estates in the country. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Mr. Rolfe hoped the House would not 
come to a decision on this Bill, with the 
impression that the state of the law was 
such as it had been described to be by the 
opponents of this Bill. Both the hon. 
member for Reading, and the hon. member 
for Montrose, were completely wrong as to 
the law on this subject. It had been said, 
that there were very few cases in which 
tenants, who had, at any time, had the 
right of shooting, had not reserved to them- 
selves this right, in special clauses in their 
leases. He was able to state, on the au- 
thority of a most eminent conveyancer and 
— that he never knew a case in which 
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a lease contained a reservation of game for 
the tenant. Indeed, such a reservation 
would have been absurd, it would have 
been as extravagant as if the tenant had 
stipulated in his lease that he should have 
the use of the rooms in his farm-house. 
The only reservation, in reference to game, 
which ever appeared in a lease before the 
passing of the Game Bill was—a reserva- 
tion of it for the landlord. The reason of 
this was, that, according to the old law, if 
nothing was said about game, it belonged 
to the tenant; and, therefore, if it was 
agreed that the landlord was to have the 
game, it must be specially reserved. If it 
was agreed that the tenant was to have it, 
nothing was said about it. The clause, 
however, in the Game Bill was to the 
effect, that, for the future, all the game 
should be the property of the landlord. 
But it had been said, that an unqualified 
person could not shoot—that most tenants 
were in that situation—and that there 
were few who were owners of property to 
the amount of 100/. a-year. He had 
reason to believe, that a great number of 
tenants had been deprived of the right they 
ssed, by the operation of the clause of 

the Game Bill which it was now proposed 
to alter. He would state a circumstance 
which came within his own knowledge, in 
which this clause operated in a most in- 
jurious manner. A friend of his, who was 
a large landed proprietor, hired a farm of 
1,200 acres of land, and as the landlord did 
not reserve the right of shooting to him- 
self, of course it rested with the tenant. 
This Gentleman was, unfortunately, not 
on good terms with his landlord, and, there- 
.fore, since the passing of the Game Bill, in 
consequence of the insertion of the clause 
giving all game to the landlord, he had not 
felt himself justified in killing a head of 
game on his farm. He did not know that 
the landlord had interdicted him from doing 
so; but the tenant, who was a gentleman 
of high feelings, said that he did not con- 
sider himself to be in a situation to do so. 
There was another case, in which: the 
clause he alluded to might have had a most 
injurious operation. A friend of his at the 
bar, had assured him, that it came before 
him in his professional character, in which 
character, indeed, he was called upon to 
give an opinion on it. The facts of that 
case were these:—A gentleman hired a 
manor of 1,500 acres of moor land, in the 
north of England, for three lives, for the 
sole and express purpose of grouse-shooting, 
at'a rent of 200/. a-year.. Last year the 
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owner of the property died; and imme- 
diately after, the new landlord warned off 
the tenant from sporting on the manor, 
and himself and friends sported on it ; at 
the same time, too, he demanded the 200/. 
a-year, which was only given on the condi- 
tion that the tenant should have the right 
of shooting. Fortunately, his legal friend 
had been enabled, from the mode in which 
the agreement had been drawn up, to pre- 
vent the infliction of a most shameful piece 
of injustice in thiscase. These cases, how- 
ever, seemed to him sufficient to show that 
the clause, which was introduced as an 
Amendment into the Game Bill, was at- 
tended with great injustice in its operation. 
It had been said, that this Bill was founded 
in injustice, as its tendency was to deprive 
the landlords of their game. If this were 
really the case, there might be some ground 
of complaint ; but the truth was, that it 
was only to remedy a piece of injustice, by 
which the game was transferred from the 
tenant to the landlord. 

Mr. Lamb was aware that the House 
was impatient to come to a decision on this 
Bill. He would, therefore, take up but a 
very few minutes in the observations which 
he felt called upon to make. When the 
Game Bill had passed through that House, 
and received the sanction of the other 
branches of the Legislature, he had not 
anticipated that, in the short space of a 
year and a-half, they should have been 
called upon to make an important alteration 
in it. . He was not disposed to assent to 
this proposition, because this Bill would, in 
its operation, be attended with much injus- 
tice to the landlords. The hon. member 
for Maldon had stated two or three cases in 
which he said that the clause in the Game 
Bill, which he desired to alter, had been 
productive of hardship to tenants. He 
(Mr. Lamb) did not take the same view of 
those cases as the hon. Member did; and 
did not consider them of such a nature 
as to render it incumbent on the House to 
alter the Game Bill. His hon. and learned 
friend, the Solicitor General, had also ex. 
pressed himself warmly in favour of the 
measure now before the House. If he and 
other lawyers would pass a little more time 
in the fields—in the country—in sporting— 
they would not be so indifferent as they ap- 
peared to be to field sports, and so desirous 
of interfering with these pursuits of coun- 
try gentlemen. It must be recollected that 
formerly very few tenants were qualified 
so as to entitle them to sport; so that the 
clause in the Game Bill could not-have 
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been extensive in its operation. That Bill, 
also, licensed or qualified a most numerous 
class of persons to sport, who could not for- 
merly do so; so that the operation of a 
measure like the present would certainly 
tend to the destruction of all the game in 
the country. Again, hon. Gentlemen 
should remember that the Game Bill con- 
stituted a new species of property, which 
was very properly vested in the owners of 
the soil. It constituted a property which 
did not formerly exist, inasmuch as it 
allowed game to be bought and sold. If 
the landlords had been aware that a mea- 
sure like this was likely to receive the 
sanction of the Legislature, they would not 
have granted_a single lease without reserv- 
ing to themselves the right of killing game. 
As it. was, he did not believe that, in a 
single instance, such reservation had taken 
place ; and, therefore, it would be an act of 
injustice to them to pass this measure. 
He did not dispute the correctness of the 
law as laid down by his hon. and learned 
friend ; but he was sure that he was wrong 
as to the practice. 

The House divided on the Amendment. 
Ayes 43 ; Noes 29: Majority 14. 

Bill postponed for six months. 


List of the Noxs. 
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three Places, against the Irish Church Reform.—By Lord 
GRANTHAM, from the Justices of the Peace for the 
County of Bedford, against the Beer Bill.—By Lord 
Dacre, from the Independent Dissenters of Wetherfield, 
for 2 Removal of all Civil Disabilities affecting the Dis- 
senters; and from Hoddesdon, for a Revision of the 
Criminal Laws. 


POPOL LE BODE PDD OP 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 18, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Sir Ropert 
InexIs, Account of the Shipping employed in the Trade 
of the United Kingdom in the year 1832: also Copies of 
the Notices delivered to the Clerks of the Peace in Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Jesuits and Members of other 
Religious Orders, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

Bill. Read a first time:—Bribery at Elections. 

Petitions presented. By Sir G. Puituips, by Colonel Gore 
Laneton, by Mr. Briscoz, Mr. PEASE, Mr. PETER, 
Mr. Nicwot,t, Mr. JERNINGHAM, Mr. Harpy, Mr. 
Pacett, Mr. Divett, Mr. Tooke, Mr. PENLEAZE, Mr. 
Loon, Mr. RigBy Wason, Mr. PRINGLE, Mr. Gopson, 
Mr. Hopes, Mr. Fotry, Mr. STAVELEY, Mr. PouLTER, 
Mr. Hatt, Mr. Curtar Fereusson, Mr. WARRE, Mr. 
WEYLAND, and Sir JouN AsTLEY, from a great Number 
of Places,—against Slavery.—By Sir RoBpert SIMEON, 
by Lord Sanpon, and by Mr. Prineiz, Mr. HALFoRD, 
and by Mr. WILSON PatTEN, from several Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. WADHAM 
Wynpuam, from the Clergy of Sarum, against the 
Church of Ireland Bill.—By Mr. Cu1upEers, from Cam- 
bridge (County) and the Isle of Ely; by Lord Eastnor, 
from Reigate; and by Colonel Grant, from the County of 
Elgin, for a Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Mr. BRoTHER- 
TON, from Salford, fur adjourning the Assizes from Lan- 
caster to Manchester and Liverpool.—By Mr. Tooke, 
from Truro, for the Removal of the Spring Assizes from 
Launceston to Truro.—By Mr. PrinGuxz, from Selkirk, 


Aglionby, H. A. Phillips, M. and Mr. WEyYLaND, from Charlbury, in favour of the 
Barnard, E. G. Ricardo, D. Factories’ Regulation Bill.—By Mr. Pease, from the 
Blamire, W.E. Rolfe, R. M. Congregation of Bethel Chapel, Darlington, for redress of 
Brougham, W Rotch. B the Grievances affecting the Dissenters in relation to 
8 > 4 oo Sey Marriages, Parochial Rates, and Registration——By Mr. 
: Clay, W. Romilly, J. CuTLaR FrReusson, and by Colonel Grant, from two 
% Childers, J. W. Ruthven, E. 8. Places in Scotland,—for an Alteration in the System of 
3 Duncannon, Visc. Ruthven, E. Lay Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. HauForp, from 
q Ewart, Ww. Strutt, E. Countesthorpe (Leicestershire) complaining of Excessive 
¥ Hawes. B Tancred. H. W Poor Rates, and praying for an Equalization of them all 
4 Plies a. cred, Ae. e over the kingdom.—By Mr. Rogsucx, from Bath, for the 
Hawkins, J. H. Warburton, H. Abolition of the Punishment of Death for Offences 

Heathcote, J. Wason, R. against Property ; also for Vote by Ballot. 


Hughes, Alderman H. Young, G. F. 
Jervis, J. TELLERS. 
Moreton, Hn. A.H. Campbell, Sir J. 
O’Dwyer, A.C. Lennard, T. B. 
Pease, J. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 18, 1833. 


Minures.) Bills. Read a second time:—Seaman’s Hos- 





OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.|] 
Major Beauclerk presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Wandsworth, in. the 
county of Surrey, praying the House not 
to permit the second reading of the Bill 
introduced for the better Observance of 
the Sabbath. The petitioners gave, as 


| their opinion, that the Observance of the 


pital Society; Indemnity.—Read a third time:—Marine | Sabbath was better kept now than in- 
Mutiny.—Committed:—Privy Council; Appellate Juris- former years ; and that any further enact- 


diction. | t Id onl t te dissatisf 
Petitions presented. ‘By Lord Survie, from tiety-cight.| BCP WOuNC onsy go to create dissatimac- 
Y 7 . pe The hon. Member bore 


f Places ; by the Duke of Ricumonp, by the Earl of Mor- | tion and schism. 
uEY, the Earl of Rapnor, and the Earl of Atnemarte, testimony to the respectability of the pe- 
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mk Fa a 2 bag ie ga presi.) apr | titioners, who, he stated, comprised above 
Earl of Rosxpery, from several Places, against the exist- | 200 of the oldest inhabitants of Wands- 

- ing System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By the worth. If he thought for a moment that 
Bishops of GuoucestEr and LLanparr, Earl Hows, and 


a Nosre Lorp, from several Places,—for a Better Observ- | fine and imprisonment could tend to the 
ance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of WickLow, from | propagation and support of the Christian 








religion, he would willingly vote for the 
present Bill; but, conscientiously believ- 
ing the contrary, he could not support it 
in any of its Clauses. 

Mr. Briscoe felt the greatest pleasure 
in bearing testimony to the respectability 
of the petitioners, but he thought it right 
to state, that he could not concur alto- 
gether in the prayer of the petition, that 
no legislative enactment whatever should 
take place on the subject. He had al- 
ready presented a great many petitions 
from different parts of the country to the 
House, and they all prayed that some 
law might be introduced for the better 
Observance of the Sabbath-day. He could 
not, certainly, give his consent to the Bill 
as at present introduced; but, at the 
same time, it was very necessary that some 
legislative enactment should take place ; 
and he believed all parties agreed that it 
should go to the extent of the entire sup- 
pression of Sunday trading [* Hear, 
hear!”]. He was very glad to hear 
those cheers, for it convinced him that 
there were Members of that House of the 
same opinion. The measure was called 
for by the industrious classes of the coun- 
try, to enable them to enjoy a day of 
rest free from the ordinary demands 
made upon them during the other days of 
the week. To that extent he would give 
his support to the Bill of the hon. Ba- 
ronet. Whether the Bill after the second 
reading would undergo such an alteration 
or not as would make it palatable to the 
country, he could not say, but he should 
be very sorry if no Bill whatever were 
carried through; and he was quite sure 
that in saying so, he expressed the opinion 
of the whole of the moral, enlightened, 
and religious people of the kingdom. 

Major Beauclerk wished to set his 
hon. colleague right as to the prayer of 
the petition. It did not pray that no law 
whatever might be passed on the subject, 
but that no measure which might tend 
to restrict the innocent amusements of the 
people might be passed. The hon. Ba- 
ronet’s Bill went to shut the gates of the 
Park, which he quite objected to, though 
he had no objection to any measure which 
merely had for its object the prevention of 
Sunday trading. 

Mr. Roebuck was glad to hear the ob- 
servations of the hon. member for Surrey 
regarding the Bill of the hon. Baronet, 
for he believed that many of the Members 
of that House had yet to learn the real 
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purport of the Bill. Thehon. Gentleman 
had said, that the object of the hon, 
Baronet was chiefly to protect the poor 
man in the enjoyment of a day of rest. 
Now, he could assure the House that 
every one of the provisions of the Bill 
had a directly contrary tendency; for it 
would compel the poor man’s wife to cook 
his Sunday’s dinner at home, instead of 
being able to have it done at the baker’s. 
He was in favour of some alteration in the 
state of the law as it regarded the Sab- 
bath, provided that legislation could im- 
prove the morality of the people, without 
interfering with their innocent recreations. 
He wished, and the people wished, for 
such a Bill as would prevent trading, so 
that they might be relieved of the toil and 
labour of the week, without suffering loss. 
He did not mean to speak of the motives 
of the hon. Baronet who brought in the 
Bill; but he could not help saying, what- 
ever were the motives which he cherished, 
this Bill seemed to have the intention, 
and would have the effect, of preventing 
the people from enjoying themselves 
quietly, peaceably, innocently, and calmly 
on the Sabbath day. The steam-boats 
were not to be allowed to go down the 
river, and everything was to be done to 
confine within the unwholesome purlieus 
and dense houses of this metropolis those 
industrious artizans, who, confined closely 
to their workshops all the week, had an 
opportunity only one day out of seven 
to enjoy the fresh and healthful air 
of the surrounding country. ‘His great 
objection to this Bill was its inequality. 
The poor man would be prevented from 
tiding on horseback, because he had to 
hire the horse; but the rich man keeping 
a horse of his dwn would be permitted to 
ride or drive when and where he pleased. 
If the Bill were passed, he would move 
a clause, that if a gentleman’s carriage 
or servant were seen in the streets on the 
Sunday, the master should be fined 50/. 
He would also move that Hyde Park 
should be shut up, and not a single beau 
or belle should be seen there; so that the 
whole metropolis should be converted into 
one solemn scene of unmitigated gloom and 
fanaticism. 
The petition laid on the Table. 


Bezr Suors.] Mr. Roebuck presented 
a petition from nearly 4,000 in Merthyr 
Tydvil, in favour of the Beer Shops. 
This petition was a very singular one 
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almost every person who had signed it, 
had signed it by affixing not their names 
but their marks; they could not write, 
therefore it was, in every respect, to be 
considered the petition of the poor man, 
and entitled on this subject to great atten- 
tion. The petitioners denied that the 
increase of crime was in any degree owing 
to the Beer Shops; and he was de- 
cidedly of opinion, not only that that 
statement was correct, but that there was 
no increase of crime. Proof of increase 
of crime did not depend on the number of 
committals, oreven on the number of con- 
victions; but on the state, habits, and 
manners of the people. The state of the 
people had been improving for the last 
thirty years—the mode of spending their 
lives and their earnings had been regularly 
improving. Mr. Place, of Charing-cross, 
who was originally in humble circumstan- 
ces, and was peculiarly well able to form 
an opinion on this subject, had told him 
lately, that forty years ago, in the alleys 
and courts of the neighbourhood in which 
he lived, almost every woman was a pros- 
titute, and almost every man a thief 
[‘‘ laughter”]. Hon. Gentlemen might 
laugh, though the subject when properly 
considered, was far from being a laughable 
one; at present that very neighbourhood 
was occupied by exceedingly respectable 
and industrious persons; and it had been 
proved that a similar change had taken 
place in many other parts of London. 
He had other petitions to present, and 
those petitions were from persons in pri- 
son praying for relief, but as none of his 
Majesty’s Ministers were in their places, 
it was impossible for him to present them. 
He thought it a serious cause of com- 
plaint that the petitions of the peopie 
were not listened to by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. When it was first proposed that 
the sittings should be at twelve o’clock, 
it was distinctly stated, that there would 
always be at least one Minister present, 
but that had not been attended to. If 
the newspaper reporters were not pre- 
sent, neither the Ministers of the Crown, 
nor the public would know anything 
about the presentations of petitions in that 
House, which had become a mere farce. 
There were none of the Ministers present 
and the benches were nearly empty. 

Mr. Parrot said, that he was happy to 
see One petition on the subject of the beer 
shops which contained common sense. It 
appeared to him, that most of the petitions 
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which had been presented to the House 
proceeded from persons who had not duly 
considered what would be the effect if the 
Sale of Beer Act were repealed. By that 
Act, which had been so much abused, he 
thought most absurdly and unjustly, the 
poor man could now buy his pot of beer 
for 4d. instead of 7d., which he had paid 
during the reign of monopoly. The con- 
sumption of malt since the passing of that 
Bill had increased nearly one third; and 
the additional demand for barley arising 
from that increased consumption of malt 
was of vast importance to the agriculturist. 
For his part, he trusted, that the House 
would not concur in any measure which 
would interfere with the most perfect 
freedom of tradein beer. Ifany well-con- 
sidered regulations for maintaining order 
in the beer-houses should be found neces- 
sary, to them he should make no objection ; 
but he must protest in the name of com- 
mon sense against placing it in the power 
of any set of men whatever to grant or 
withhold a license for the sale of beer, as 
it would lead to great abuses, and be, in 
his opinion, exceedingly injurious to the 
community. ™~ 

Sir George Phillips said, he did not 
want the beer-shops to be shut up, but 
only that persons should be confined to 
the purchase of the beer simply from the 
shops, and to carry it home, there to be 
drank. 

Mr. Hardy believed, that every Grand 
Juror throughout the country, was pre- 
pared to come forward to declare, that the 
beer shops were the most complete 
nuisances that could possibly exist. Men 
met there, not to obtain refreshment, but 
to concert schemes of plunder. They were 
nurseries of crime. Public houses afforded 
accommodation to travellers, beer shops 
could only encourage tippling. It was, 
supposed when the sale of Beer Act passed, 
that men would buy their beer as they did 
their bread and meat, and take it home 
and consume it, instead of which they 
went to these beer-shops to carouse and 
commit all kinds of excesses. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

The Marquess of Chandos rose to submit 
a Motion to the House with reference to 
the beer-shops, which, he said, had given 
rise to an alarming extent of crime and 
pauperism. It was not his wish to abolish 
them, but he wished them to be better con- 
ducted. At present they were receptacles 
for every thing bad. He attributed a 
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great deal of the agrarian disturbances of 
last year to the assemblings in these shops, 
of which there were no less than 26,000 
in the country. He did not, however, 
desire to put these Houses downaltogether, 
but to put them under the same regula- 
tions as the public houses, taking care 
that the owners of them should be known 
as respectable persons, which was very far 
from the case in a great many instances at 
present. In fact, many of these houses 
belonged to brewers who put into them 
the poorest and most dependent men; and 
when it was considered that these houses 
were scattered through the country, and 
that many of them were in remote situa- 
tions, it could excite no surprise that they 
were the haunt of the smuggler and the 
thief. At least every person who kept 
such a house should be a rated inhabitant. 
He would not, however, go further into 
the subject, as he understood that his Mo- 
tion was not to be opposed, but would 
content himself, by moving, “that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
state and management of houses in which 
beer is sold by retail, under the Act of 1 
Will. 4. cap. 64, commonly called ‘ Beer 
shops,’ with a view to making such alter- 
ations in the law as may lead to their 
better regulation; and to report their ob- 
servations, together with their opinion 
thereon.” 

Colonel Williams seconded the Motion. 
He conceived the beer-shops to be fraught 
with unqualified abuses. They had added 
to the amount of pauperism in the country. 
The remedy for all these abuses was to 
revert to the original intention, and compel 
those who were allowed to sell beer, not to 
allow it to be drunk on the premises. 

Lord Althorp considered the inquiry 
desirable, and he would strongly support 
the appointment of the proposed Commit- 
tee, though he did not go the length to 
which the hon. member for Ashton 
(Colonel Williams), was disposed to go. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that the 
original intention of the Legislature was, 
that beer should not be suffered to be 
drunk upon the premises. Now, that was 
a question of regulation; and he need 
hardly remind the House that a great deal 
of vexation arose from the manner in 
which informations could be laid under 
such an Act. For instance, a man would 


purchase beer at one of these shops, and 
drink it with one foot inside the door and 
the other outside, and then he would lay 
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an information against the proprietor of 
the House, on the ground of having been 
allowed to drink beer upon the premises. 
The only effect of the regulation suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman, would be, that in- 
stead of the beer being drunk on the 
premises, it would be drunk on some 
adjacent spot, where more irregularity and 
greater disorder would take place. These 
beer-shops should be placed under the 
same regulations, and have the same re- 
striction imposed upon them, as the ordi- 
nary ale-houses. Itseemed to him rather 
a singular anomaly that ale-houses—the 
proprietors of which were subjected to a 
strict investigation into their characters 
before a license was granted to them— 
should be placed under greater restriction 
than beer-houses, the proprietors of which 
were subject to no such inquiry. These 
beer-shops ought certainly to be put under 
as strict police regulations as the other 
public houses, and the owners’ respect- 
ability ought to be established. He was 
inclined to think, that the Committee 
might suggest many useful regulations ; 
and he therefore should make no objection 
to the Motion. 

Colonel Wood said, that the Magistrates 
ought to have quite as much authority with 
respect to these beer houses as to public 
houses. If Ministers, however, wanted the 
people to get good beer, the best thing they 
could do would be to take off a considera- 
ble portion of the Malt-duties, and im- 
pose a small duty on Beer, by which 
means both they and the people would be 
satisfied. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that while 
these beer-shops were put, as proposed, 
under the same police surveillance as the 
public-houses, they ought, at the same 
time, to enjoy similar advantages, more 
particularly with reference to the hours of 
keeping open, which were at present very 
unequal. He had read one petition of a 
case where a beer-shop-keeper was fined 
for allowing his son to drink a mug of beer 
in his house after the hour at which he 
was required to close his shop; and the 
Magistrate even declared that he would 
have fined the landlord himself if he had 
done what he allowed his son to do. This 
was a most extraordinary state of things, 
that a man must not drink his own beer 
after a certain hour. As to putting these 
beer shops under proper regulations, he 
concurred in its necessity. He only de- 
sired that they should have fair play. 
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Mr. Hume held the same opinion: in- 
stead of restricting their licences, he would 
have them extended. The difficulties un- 
der which the beer-shop-keepers laboured 
should be removed, not added to. He 
was decidedly of opinion, that these shops 
had been of great service, for the people 
had been provided with good and cheap 
beer by means of them, 

Mr. Baring was far from agreeing with 
the hon. member for Middlesex. Though 
the Sale of Beer Act might, perhaps, have 
worked well as far as concerned the single 
county of Middlesex, he had the best 
reason to believe that in all the rural 
districts it had been productive of the most 
ruinous consequences. The hon. member 
for Middlesex would find his opinion on 
this subject decidedly opposed to the 
opinion of the great bulk of the Magis- 
trates, landlords, farmers, and respectable 
inhabitants of the agricultural districts ; 
who, ninety-nine out of a 100, were 
strongly opposed to the Beer Bill, from 
their sad experience of its ruinous effects. 
The profligacy, the unmitigated mass of 
corruption and depravity arising from these 
beer-shops, throughout the country, was 
appalling. The Commissioners on the 
Poor-laws, whose experience must entitle 
their, opinion to the most serious atten- 
tion, decidedly declared that they consi- 
dered these beer shops had greatly 
aggravated the misery and distress of the 
lower orders. If the hon. member for 
Middlesex were right, nearly the whole 
country must be wrong. He was glad 
that the Committee was to be appointed, 
and he should certainly have gone further 
into the subject, but that he expected to 
have a better opportunity of explaining his 
views than in the House. 

Mr. Pryme thought, that the Act might 
be made beneficial if the keepers of beer 
shops were to brew their own beer, which 
would put an end to the mischievous 
monopoly of the beer brewers. 

Committee appointed. 


Commutation or Titues (ENG- 
LaND).] Lord Althorp, in rising to sub- 
mit to the House a measure for the Com- 
mutation of Tithes in England, observed, 
that he need not say that the subject of 
his Motion was one of great importance ; 
at the same time, he felt that it would not 
be necessary for him to detain the House 
at any length by adducing arguments in 
favour of the general principle of the mea- 
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sure he was about to introduce for the 
Commutation of Tithes. His chief duty 
on that occasion would be to explain the 
details of the measure, by which the prin- 
ciple of commutation was to be carried 
into effect. It was undoubtedly of great 
importance that the measure should be 
substantially just and equitable between 
the parties without adding to the burthens 
of the people. Before he, however, 
entered into the particular subject which 
he undertook to bring under their con- 
sideration, he thought it desirable that he 
should at the outset disabuse hon. Mem- 
bers and the public with respect to the 
very exaggerated statements of the amount 
of the revenues of the Church, which had 
been broached on several occasions, and 
very recently again referred to in that House, 
by anhon. Member. It had been asserted 
by the hon. Member to whom he alluded, 
that the Church property of England and 
Wales, was about 9,000,000/. per annum. 
Now, a more extravagant assertion never 
was uttered. The total nett income of the 
Bishops of England and Wales, including 
the Bishopric of Sodor and Man, was but 
158,557/., and the revenues of the Deans 
and Chapters were 236,358/. per annum. 
He had not exact returns of the income 
of all the parochial clergy, but had suffi- 
cient data for asserting that it was very 
little more than 3,000,000/. sterling per 
annum, making, with the incomes of the 
Bishops and the Deans and Chapters, an 
entire revenue of very little more than 
3,500,000/. instead of 9,000,000/. per 
annum. It would perhaps be well for 
him to state, in order to show that he had 
not understated the revenues of the paro- 
chial clergy, the data on which he had 
founded his estimate. There were 11,400 
benefices in England; and he had receiv- 
ed returns from 9,660. These returns 
gave a total of 2,759,657/. per annum. 
and as there was no reason for supposing 
that the remaining benefices were of a 
higher average than those 9,660; that 
would give, taking the mean of them as 
the average forthe whole, speaking in round 
numbers, a total of 3,257,000/. per 
annum for 11,400 livings of England. 
This sum equally divided, would give an 
average of about 285/. a-year, which, 
with the revenues of the prebendaries, 
deaneries, and chapters, also equally 
divided among the parochial clergy, would 
give an average of 300/. per annum, and 
no more, It was hardly necessary for 
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him to contend that, in this country where 
the Church was very differently situated 
with regard to the opinions of the people 
from the Church of Ireland, three hun- 
dred pounds per annum was not too 
high an income for a resident work- 
ing clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. In the present state of this coun- 
try, they would ali agree with him he be- 
lieved, that the residence of a clergyman 
was required in each parish. Indeed, 
there was no man who knew anything 
of the advantages of a resident clergyman 
to all classes, whether considered in a 
religious, a moral, or a political point Of 
view, who would not agree with him in 
saying, that it was most desirable that 
there should be a resident clergyman in 
each parish. That being the case, the 
amount of income which he had stated 
could not be thought extravagant when 
it was devoted to promote that desirable 
object. But the mode in which the clergy 
had hitherto been paid had, in practice, 
injured the beneficial effect of their resi- 
dence amongst their parishioners. Look- 
ing at that in a legislative point of view, 
it could not be denied that it had pro- 
duced great disadvantages; and it was 
greatly desirable, not merely to the 
prayers, that those disadvantages should 
be removed, but it was also desirable 
for the sake of the clergy themselves, that 
nothing should prevent those good feel- 
ings and fellowship which ought to exist 
between them and their parishioners. He 
believed that the subject had long been 
seen in that light by the Legislature, for 
scarcely one Act had passed in which 
tithes were concerned—scarcely one In- 
closure Bill had gone through Parliament 
—in which the tithes had not been com- 
muted for a fixed and definite sum. 
Although there were a great number of 
parishes in which inclosures had taken 
place, and in which the tithes had been 
commuted, yet in the majority of instances 
where tithes were taken in kind, it had 
produced great animosity and_ ill-will 
among the people. As he said before, 
nothing was more advantageous than the 
residence of a clergyman in a parish, but 
to render that efficacious it was necessary 
that he should be on good terms with his 
parishioners, If the resident incumbent 
were not on good terms with his parish- 
ioners, the half of the benefits were lost. 
The Legislature had, on several occasions, 
taken the same view, and had endeayour- 
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ed to avoid these bad effects, while it had 
at the same time provided for the clergy 
on fair and liberal terms, so as to prevent 
collision and differences with their parish- 
ioners. Having made these observations, 
and believing that the House would go 
along with him in thinking that a Commu- 
tation of Tithes was most desirable, both, for 
the clergymen and their parishioners, he 
should next proceed to state the principles 
of his measure. He knew that in many 
parts of the country extraordinary expect- 
ations were entertained as to the measure; 
but what he had already said must satisfy 
the House that the object of his measure 
was not in any way striking. He was 
not about to take any step which would 
make a great sensation; but to propose a 
fair and equitable measure, which should 
be just to both parties. It was desirable 
that a measure of this kind should be, in 
the first place, purely permissive, and that 
the parties should agree as to any ar- 
rangement they thought desirable should 
be made. Even a permissive measure 
would, he hoped, to a great extent, lead 
to friendly commutations. He wished, 
therefore, that a permissive measure should 
have its fair trial first, although he was 
free to confess that he did not think that 
a purely permissive measure would have 
all the effect that was desirable. He 
would, therefore, propose, first, that the 
measure should give permission to the 
clergyman and the tithe-owner, and the 
tithe-payer; because, when he spoke of 
the clergyman, he did not think it right 
to confine the commutation simply to the 
clergyman, but that the same measure 
should be applicable to a lay impropriator. 
The measure should, then, in the first in- 
stance, give permission to the tithe-payer 
and the tithe-owner, whether a clergy- 
man or a lay impropriator, to make an 
arrangement for a perpetual commutation 
for a corn rent. He meanta rent varying 
according to the price of corn. He need 
not state that, in making this proposition, 
it was necessary that they should not con- 
fine themselves to a money value. They 
should take something as the test of the 
commutation which varied less in value 
than money. The clergyman, however, 
should not be allowed to commute tithes 
in perpetuity, without the consent of the 
patron of his living and the Bishop of his 
diocese; neither should the tenant be 
allowed to commute the tithes of his farm, 
without the consent of his landlord, His 
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first principle would be to give a period of 
twelve months from the passing of the 
Bill, to permit the tithe-payer and the 
tithe-owner, by mutual consent, to com- 
mute tithes into a perpetual corn rent; 
but if, after the expiration of twelve 
months, that were not generally done, and 
in many instances it would, probably, not 
be done, although he believed in a vast 
number it would be—if, after that period, 
the commutation were not accomplished, 
he then proposed that either the tithe- 
payer or tithe-receiver, without making it | 
necessary for a whole parish to agree—for | 
he would allow any individual tithe-payer | 
to give notice—he then proposed that | 
either the tithe-payer or the tithe-receiver | 
should be allowed to give notice that he | 
intended to commute the tithes. Valua- | 
tors should then be appointed on both | 
sides in the manner he should mention | 
hereafter. It was of great importance | 
that the valuators should be men of great | 
respectability, and there were other reasons | 
than this why they should not be indis- 
criminately selected, merely at the option 
of the parties themselves, but only from a 
class of persons previously appointed. It 
was his intention, therefore, to propose 
that a certain number of those valuators 
should be nominated by the Bishop of the 
diocese, and that an equal number should. 
be nominated by the Justices of the Quar- 
ter Sessions for the county. It might 
thus frequently happen that the parties 
knowing the individuals who had been 
appointed as valuators, would both select 
the same, so that only one valuator would 
be required for both. Thus, each party, 
either the tithe-payer or the tithe-owner, 
might give notice to the other party that 
he intended to appoint a valuator; and, 
notice being given, the valuation would 
proceed. Any person, however, who knew 
anything of the state of tithe property in 
this country, must know that if an actual 
valuation were to take place for titheable 
property in each parish, the effect would 
be to raise the tithes throughout England 
most enormously, and would most certainly 
prevent any commutation from taking 
place; and, although such a proposition 
might seem to be founded in justice, it 
would really and practically be most 
unjust. His plan, therefore, was, that the 
valuators should not take the tithes at the 
amount which ought to be paid, but at the 
amount which had been actually paid and 
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The valuers, therefore, appointed would 
not have the duty of valuing the tithe on 
the ground; they would only have to 
ascertain what had been the amount paid 
during an average of seven years previ- 
ously. He thought, however, it would be 
desirable to give them some degree of 
latitude in making that valuation, and he 
proposed that they should have the power 
of altering the valuation either above or 
below the amount of tithe actually paid to 
the extent of a certain per-centage, which 
should not, however, vary much from 
what had been the actual payments. It 
should not vary more than from five to ten 
per cent., though he should think five per 
cent sufficient. The valuation thus made, 
the valuators should.commute that valua- 
tion for a perpetual corn rent, estimated 
in different kinds of grain, wheat, barley, 
and oats, and the average of the value of 
those kinds of grain should be the perpe- 
tual rent imposed on the land in lieu of 
tithes. He also proposed that these valua- 
tors should value the different portions of 
the tithes. Suppose, for example, an indi- 
vidual wished to make an arrangement 
for his tithe, it was obvious that his land 
might vary in its qualities, and it was 
necessary that the amount of the tithe 
should be fixed on each portion, or it 
would be impossible to dispose of any 
part of that property, unless it was known 
what amount of tithe rent it was subject 
to. . If the valuators should differ, an 
award by an umpire must settle the dis- 
pute. It was necessary that the appoint. 
ment of the umpire should rest with some 
important and eminent person; and he 
should propose that the senior Judge of 
Assize should have the appointment. 
There were cases in which tithes had 
already been compounded for, and in such 
cases the composition would be taken as 
the basis of the valuation for the tithe rent. 
Whenever the composition was a fixed 
payment, the valuators would only have 
to determine its value as a corn rent, 
This mode made it necessary, in order to 
have an accurate account of the corn rent, 
that the Quarter Session should ascertain 
the average during the preceding years of 
the price of the different kinds of grain. 
He proposed, on the valuation being made, 
that the tithe receiver should have the 
option of being paid in money or in corn 
rent during a fixed period of years. Every 
clergyman should have the option of fixing 
this during the period of his incumbency ; 
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and if the tithe owner was a lay impro- 
ptiator, he should not have less for his 
option than seven years. All these, how- 
ever, were points of detail which the House 
could consider in the progress of the Bill. 
If the tithe-receiver chose to receive his 
tithe in grain, the tithe-payer should have 
the option in which grain he would pay, 
and one person might select one grain, 
and another another, according to different 
circumstances. He had said, that he pro- 
posed to allow individuals to make an 
arrangement with the individuals who 
were the proprietors, it being in his opinion 
desirable that individuals ‘should have 
that power, as well as the whole parish. 
In such cases an individual, or a number 
of individuals, should appoint a valuator, 
who should value for them as individuals. 
In the case of an existing lease, tenants 
might be allowed to make a commutation, 
without the consent of the landlord, for 
the term of his lease. The landlords also 
might have the power to make an arrange- 
ment with the tithe-receivers whether they 
had granted a lease or not. If that were 
the case, the tenants would, of course, 
be bound to pay the landlord what was 
due to the clergyman; in fact, the landlord 
would in such a case possess the rights of 
the clergyman. He had but one observ- 
ation to make in reference to the cases of 
disputed moduses. There were no cases 
of disputed moduses that would not be in 
course of litigation by next July, and 
as this Bill would not come into operation 
until after that period, no litigated case of 
modus would come under the operation of 
its provisions. He had now stated to the 
House the principles of this measure. The 
object which he had in view in proposing 
it was to render a commutation of tithes 
upon just and equitable principles easy 
and practicable for the country at large. 
It appeared to him, as he had already 
remarked, that the permissive operation of 
this measure would have considerable 
effect in consequence of the power which 
afterwards existed in the Bill of a com- 
ome nature. He had proposed, as he 

ad already mentioned, a subsequent com- 
pulsory power for carrying into effect the 
provisions of the Bill; but when he said a 
compulsory power, it should be recollected 
that it would not be compulsory unless 
one party should consent to the adoption 
of it. He entertained little doubt that 
the effect of this measure would be pretty 
generally to produce a commutation of 
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the greatest possible advantage. He did 
not think that at the present time it 
would be desirable to propose any measure 
that would go to the extent of an actual 
compulsion of a commutation of tithes in 
this country. The difficulties that beset 
the question were so many and so great, 
that, after having given it the best con- 
sideration he could, he was of opinion 
that it would be hardly possible to propose 
any measure that would be equitable and 
just for an actual and forcible commuta- 
tion of tithes throughout England. Having 
stated thus much, he hoped that it would 
not be considered that, in bringing forward 
this measure, his Majesty’s Government 
had not at present under their considera- 
tion other measures respecting the Church 
of England. There was one other measure 
which was absolutely necessary, which 
pressed ‘more or less in point of time for 
immediate consideration, and which he 
hoped in a very short time either he or 
some other Member of his Majesty’s 
Government would have the honour of 
proposing, either in that House or in the 
other House of Parliament—he alluded to 
a measure for preventing, for the future, 
pluralities in the Church of England. 
With regard to other measures, there 
were difficulties in the way of their 
adoption, but, nevertheless, he hoped and 
trusted that at an early period other pro- 
positions would be brought forward to 
meet other evils, He would not pledge 
himself further at present than to say, 
that some measures would be brought 
forward by Government for that purpose. 
As he had said at the commencement 
of his address to the House, he would 
repeat, that this measure, though it did 
not appear to be one of great magnitude, 
yet, if it should effect that which would 
be of great and general advantage to the 
public—namely, a commutation of tithes, 
at an early period throughout the country 
—he conceived that it would be entitled 
to be looked upon as a measure of con- 
siderable magnitude indeed, though at 
first sight people might not be inclined to 
attach such importance to it. This mea- 


sure was pregnant with this great ad- 
vantage to the landed and ‘agricultural 
interests of the country, that it would give 
them the power of employing their capital 
upon their land, without being checked 
by the collection of tithes, which had 
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always beena check upon the improvement 
of agricultural property in this country. 
But if, on the one hand, the agriculturists, 
for the benefit of their property, should 
seek to enforce this measure, it might 
be said that the clergyman, on the other 
hand, would resist it. He did not think 
that they would doso. He was sure that 
if they did they would not be consulting 
their own advantage; whatever they might 
lose in the amount of their tithes by a 
commutation, taking into account the im- 
provement which would immediately fol- 
low in the value of land by the expenditure 
of capital upon it, they would be more 
than sufficiently compensated for such 
loss by the advantages which they would 
reap in being relieved from the difficulties 
and dangers occasioned by those disputes 
and quarrels generated between them and 
their parishioners by the present tithe 
system, and to which a commutation of 
tithes would effectually put an end. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to effect a commutation 
of tithes in England. 

Mr. Baring asked, whether the valuators 
were to take the Poor-rates into con- 
sideration, for the tithes were, at present, 
rated to the poor ? 

Lord Althorp, in answer, said, that it 
was quite true, he believed, that where- 
ever a composition for tithes had been 
made, it included the Poor-rates, and 
that it would be only just and right that 
the valuators should take them into their 
consideration. hereafter, whenever a com- 
mutation was about to be made. It would 
be for the public benefit that the clergy- 
man should have an interest in the Poor- 
rates, in order to ensure their due ad- 
ministration. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought the per- 
mission of the noble Lord was like a 
conge délire; it was permission for a 
year, and compulsion at the end of it. 
The measure kept the word of promise to 
the ear, but “ broke it to the hope.” He 
would not then enter into the subject; he 
would only notice the declaration of the 
noble Lord, that the same rule was to be 
applied both to the clergy and the lay 
impropriators; and he would express a 
hope, that that principle might be ex- 
tended to all parts of the empire. 

Mr. Hume admitted, that if each clergy- 
man had only 300/. a-year, as the noble 
Lord said, that it was not too large an in- 
come for gentlemen of education. He ob- 
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jected however, to the mode of appointing 
valuators, because it threw almost the 
whole power of nominating them into the 
hands of the clergy, one series of them 
being appointed entirely by clerical persons, 
and another by the Sessions, of whom one- 
half was also composed of clergymen. In 
his opinion, the best method would be for 
the Government to take upon themselves 
the appointment of these functionaries. 
Another very strong objection which he 
had against the system proposed by the 
noble Lord, arose from the injustice of 
appointing the future payments of tithes 
upon the basis of the present payments ; 
the consequence of which would: be, that 
the clergy in those parishes where the 
incumbents had been screwing up the 
tithes to the utmost possible extent would 
continue to derive a benefit from their 
exactions, while the more conscientious 
portion of the clergy, who had pursued a 
different course, were only to have a con- 
tinuance of that income which they at 
present enjoyed. The plan would thus 
operate as a reward for former oppression, 
and a punishment for former leniency. 
At the same time he was not inimical to 
the proposed changes; but he considered, 
that the details of the plan of the noble 
Lord required very considerable modifica- 
tions before they could answer the objects 
for which they were intended. The noble 
Lord did not seem to be aware of the 
difference which at present existed in dif- 
ferent parts of England with respect to 
the amount of tithes paid—a difference 
which prevailed to such an extent, that 
any plan which did not embrace the 
consideration of it must be essentially 
defective. The noble Lord did not 
appear to be aware of the immense ad- 
vantage which would arise from the adop- 
tion of some system of greater simplicity. 
He hoped, therefore, that the noble Lord 
would be persuaded to simplify the details 
of his measure, and also that Commis- 
sioners should be appointed to fix a money 
value on the tithes, instead of a fluctuating 
value in corn, and that these Commis- 
sioners should derive their authority di- 
rectly from the Exchequer or from that 
House. He thought the Government, in 
short, ought to take the whole into their 
own hands, and pay the clergy from the 
Exchequer. If such a course had been 
adopted forty years ago, the Church would 
at present be in a much better situation in 
every respect. 
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Sir Robert Peel said, he was by no 
means averse from a general plan for 
the commutation of tithes on any prin- 
ciple which could be considered equitable 
to all parties whose interests were con- 
cerned, and he saw nothing in the principles 
of the noble Lord’s measure which should 
make him oppose it. He could not, in- 
deed, at once say, whether he should 
oppose or support the Bill of the noble 
Lord; for it frequently happened that a 
measure wore a very different complexion, 
when stated in all its particulars, from 
that which it assumed on its first an- 
nouncement. His experience had suffi- 
ciently convinced him of that fact, as well 
as of the fact, that the success of any 
such plan must depend entirely upon the 
details, which were not yet before the 
House. He, therefore, intended to re- 
serve his opinions upon the subject until 
he should see the whole plan upon paper, 
wher he should be able to say whether the 
scheme deserved to succeed, and whether 
it would be just in its operation with re- 
spect to the clergy. He had heard with 
great pleasure one remark of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that an income of 
300/. a-year was not more than sufficient 
for a gentleman who had received an ex- 
pensive education, and was required to 
perform the duties of a clergyman. He, 
therefore, hoped, that when they came to 
consider the Bill with regard to the Irish 
clergy, he should have the concurrence of 
the hon. member for Middlesex in a pro- 
position for exempting all livings of 200/. 
or 300/. a-year from taxation ; because if 
300/. a-year were not too much for an 
English clergyman, residing in a country 
where he was exposed to no risk, how 
much stronger were the reasons for ex- 
empting an Irish clergyman from any de- 
ductions from his annual income, when it 
was only of the same amount, considering 
that he lived in a country where he was 
exposed to so much greater risks? As 
for the alterations proposed by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, in order to simplify 
the system of tithes, he (Sir Robert Peel) 
preferred the plan of the noble Lord, and 
was convinced, that any system of making 
the Government the collector of tithes 
-would be both expensive and less efficient 
than if it rested with the parochial au- 
thorities. . At the same time, he was of 
opinion, that the success of any plan of 
this nature would mainly depend on its 
simplicity; and he was inclined to think 
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that some part of the noble Lord’s plan 
might be advantageously modified. He 
did not exactly comprehend the reasons 
of the noble Lord for proposing, that, 
after the lapse of a year, either the tithe 
payer or the tithe receiver should have it 
in his power, if the opposite party had 
taken no means for the commutation of 
the tithe, to enter into a compulsory 
arrangement; hethought, that the period 
was rather short, and that it would be 
much better that the arrangement should 
be voluntary on both sides. Considering 
the extent and complication of the change, 
he thought a year much too little. As to 
the part of the plan which proposed to 
make the commutation compulsory, at the 
instance either of the tithe-payer or the 
tithe-receiver, it was all very well with 
respect to the tithe receiver, but if the 
noble Lord persisted in extending it to the 
tithe payer, it would give rise to a great 
deal of difficulty. Supposing, for instance, 
that there were forty tithe-payers, and 
only a few refused their consent to the 
commutation, it was easy to observe what 
a complicated system would arise, and 
how extensive a field for litigation would 
be opened. If one person out of forty 
were to oppose the introduction of the 
new system, did the noble Lord intend 
that the thirty-nine should be compelled to 
retain the old system ? There was another 
part of the noble Lord’s plan which ap- 
peared to him also to be liable to very 
considerable objections — that by which 
the tithe-receiver was to receive his tithe 
either in money or grain. It was to be 
left to the payer to determine in what 
species of grain he should pay it— 
whether oats, barley, or wheat ; that was 
to say, whether fifty bushels of wheat, or 
a larger quantity of oats or barley. The 
noble Lord would see how many questions, 
if this scheme were adopted, would arise 
respecting the value of the grain, and for 
determining whether the corn was of good 
quality or not. He would not venture to 
say that he had rightly understood the 
noble Lord’s meaning, but, as he con- 
ceived it, the plan would lead to these 
consequences. 

Lord Althorp did not mean that the 
party should ‘pay in kind, but a sum of 
money equal to the value of so many 
bushels of grain. 

Sir Robert Peel : Then it was the noble 
Lord’s plan, that if the tithes were now 
worth 100 bushels of wheat, the land 
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which paid them should be permanently 
charged with the payment of the value 
of 100 bushels. He apprehended, there- 
fore, that the tithe would be variable with 
the price of corn. He should think also 
that it would be preferable to send down 
a single valuator, instead of allowing the 
adverse parties each to choose one, be- 
cause the expense would be extremely 
great. He thought one objection taken 
by the hon. member for Middlesex was 
valid—namely, that in parishes in which 
tithes had been previously exacted with 
1igour, the present rate being taken as 
the standard, more than was properly 
due might be given, while in others, where 


Commutation of 


the incumbents had been more lenient, | 


the Church would be deprived of its 
rights. He had, certainly, considerable 
doubts respecting the measure; but he 
intended to give no positive opinion at 
present. All he had to say was, let 
justice be done to all parties. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson rose merely for 
the purpose of offering a suggestion to the 
noble Lord, which might be conveniently 
done at that stage of the discussion; it 
respected the lay impropriations. It ap- 
peared to him, that it would be desirable 
to give the landlord the power, not merely 
to compound with the lay impropriators, 
but to purchase them outright, and to free 
the land from the burthen for ever. In 
respect to the tithes payable to the clergy, 


‘it was necessary to. preserve a permanent 


fund for their maintenance. In Scotland, 
upon the happy settlement of the question 
of tithes in that country, in the time of 
Charles Ist, it was provided, that the lay 
impropriators, called Titulars, might be 
compelled to sell the right to tithe, ata 
certain number of years’ purchase of the 
ascertained value, whilst such a settlement 
was not permitted in respect to the tithe 
payable to the clergy. It would be well 
if the history of the settlement of the 
great question of tithe in Scotland were 
referred to and consulted on. the present 
occasion. It had done more for Scotland 
than any other measure, or, perhaps, than 
all other means that had since been 
adopted for the good of that country. 
For nearly 200 years it had been in the 
power of the landholder, by having his 
tithes valued, to prevent a tax being 
levied for the future on his industry, and 
on the outlay of his capital, in improving 
the land. The plan was simple, and had 
been completely successful; the tithes in 
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Scotland were valued by Commission, 
appointed by the Crown; and he was 
disposed to prefer that to the mode pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He thought, also, that 
from the plan for ascertaining the value 
proposed by the noble Lord, there might 
arise, iu many cases, the injustice pointed 
out by the hon. member for Middlesex. 
There would, however, be other oppor- 
tunities for discussing these points, and he 
would content himself with congratulating 
the House and the country on the pro- 
spect which was at last opened to them of 
getting rid of an odious and vexatious 
system, which would prove a measure of 
relief to the people and of peace to the 
Established Church. 

Dr. Lushington observed, that the litiga- 
tion which had taken place for the last 
150 years on the subject of tithes, justified 
the introduction of some measure like the 
present. The system had gone on from 
century to century; had become com- 
plicated by so many minute and difficult 
questions, that it was impossible for 
any one to expect that a plan could be 
devised by which the numberless points 
which had hitherto perplexed the subject 
should be reduced to one simple method. 
If any observations of his noble friend had 
excited his surprise, it was his remark, 
that the measure was one which was not 
calculated to excite a great sensation. It 
was a question in which almost every indi- 
vidual in the kingdom was interested. He 
was persuaded, that the estimates of his 
noble friend respecting the amount of the 
revenues of the clergy would turn out to 
be perfectly correct, and that they did not 
exceed 3,250,000/.; but it was a great 
object to collect those revenues with the 
least possible annoyance to the people. 
With respect to the proposition of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that the 
whole business should be managed by 
the Exchequer, he objected to it on 
every ground; he objected to it, first, 
on grounds of principle, because he 
thought the Government ought not to 
possess such a power. He objected to 
it, secondly, on grounds of practice, on 
account of the enormous expense into 
which it would lead the State; and, 
thirdly, he objected to it on account of 
the dissatisfaction which it would cause 
in every part of the country. It had 
been also stated, that inconveniences 
would arise from the greater lenity 
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with which tithes had been exacted in 
one parish than in others; but the noble 
Lord had himself provided against that 
objection by intrusting the valuers with 
the power of increasing or diminishing the 
tithes by five per cent or ten per cent. 
For his own part, he thought ten per cent 
should be the extent of this discretionary 
power, rather than five per cent. Certainly 
the sooner the very name of tithes be- 
came extinct, the better it would be for 
all parties; for if they looked to the 
history of the Church for the last thirty 
or forty years, it would be seen that 
these had been the principal cause of 
alienating the feelings. of the people from 
the Establishment. He approved of the 
proposition of his noble friend not to 
render the commutation compulsory in 
the first instance. His noble friend’s plan 
would, he was sure, create a feeling of satis- 
faction amongst all classes interested in 
this question, and in particular it would 
be hailed as a great boon by the clergy of 
the Established Church, whom it would 
relieve from much odium, and whose in- 
fluence over their flocks it would con- 
siderably increase. 

Mr. Baring thought it extremely de- 
sirable that the proposition of the noble 
Lord should come fully before the public, 
in order that the general opinion with re- 
spect to it might be ascertained. It cer- 
tainly comprehended no spoliation of any 
kind, nor was it at alla party question. At 
thesame time he thought that theobjections 
made by the hon. member for Middlesex and 
others, against making the present payments 
the basis of the measure, were almost insur- 
mountable. When the injustice of taking 
as data in one case payments in parishes 
where tithes had been screwed up by the 
clergymen to the greatest possible extent, 
and in another case payments in parishes 
where tithes had been liberally suffered to 
remain much below the real amount, was 
considered, he thought that this would be 
obvious. A general valuation would be 
preferable to such a system. Adverting 
to the question which had been raised as 
to the poor’s rate, he must observe, that 
no one could read the melancholy Report 
which had recently been made upon that 
subject, and assert that it ought to be 
permitted to remain in its present state. 
In some parishes in the south of England 
the rates were 27s., and in one as high 
as 32s. in the pound! What was to 
become of the clergymen in those parishes? 
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There might be rent in such places, but 
there would be no tithes. Another evil 
was, that in some parishes it was the con- 
stant custom to work, as it was called, 
the clergyman by means of a poor’s rate, 
and the noble Lord’s plan would enable 
the farmer still to dothat. There was one 
point which it would be indispensable to 
consider in the proposed measure. He 
adverted to land which was in a state of 
garden cultivation; and to land where 
hops and other valuable produce were 
grown, On some land of that description 
the tithes amounted to 40s. an acre, which 
was more than the rent. If the com- 
mutation were formed upon the present 
value of the crops of such land, a charge 
would be perpetuated on it, which at 
some future period, it might not be able to 
meet. All these and other difficulties 
ought to be looked at carefully, and with- 
out bias or prejudice. There must be 
some provision in the Bill for existing 
contracts ; an alteration in the Corn-laws 
for example, or some other legislative 
measure, might have the effect of entirely 
throwing out of cultivation land which was 
at present in tillage. Some regulation 
must be introduced in the Bill with respect 
to such land; for, if it were subjected in 
perpetuity to the tithe which it at present 
paid, the landholder might, at some future 
period, be deprived of the whole of his 
property. At all events, it was exceed- 
ingly desirable that the question should be 
settled, for the greatest misapprehensions 
were at present entertained in the country 
with respect to it; even to the extent that 
no clergyman was to have more than 
400/. a-year, that the surplus of tithes, 
which would be saved to the nation was 
4,000,000. and that taxes to the amount 
of 8,000,000/. were to be repealed. 

Lord John Russell concurred with his 
hon. friend that it was desirable the ques- 
tion should be settled. In answer to the 
observations of the hon. member for Essex, 
that if the present payments were taken 
as the basis of the future arrangement, the 
parishes where the tithes were now screwed 
up to the highest pitch would henceforward 
have to pay too much, and the parishes 
where the tithes were now less than the 
fair amount, would henceforward have to 
pay too little, he observed that the objec- 
tion had struck his Majesty’s Government ; 
but that, after much consideration, it ap- 
peared to them, that any other course 
would be still more liable to animadversion. 
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If the whole of the tithes were taken, and 
an average estimated from every parish, 
the result would still be hard and unequal. 
A provision, however, might no doubt be 
introduced into the Bill, in some degree 
to meet the objection of the hon. Gentle- 
man. He considered tithes to be one of 
the greatest grievances in the country, 
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whether they were in lay or ecclesiastical 
hands; more especially the latter, as they | 
constantly tended to produce ill will, | 
where only good will ought to exist. 

Colonel Torrens congratulated the 
House and the country on the proposition 
for a commutation of tithes, the effect of 
which would be, that the revenue of the 
Church would no longer be, as it now was, 
a tax on capital. He trusted the proposi- 
tion would give general satisfaction; as 
he was convinced that, with some modifi- 
cations, it would be an admirable improve- 
ment on the present system. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley concurred 
in the plan of Government, and if he 
could have his way it should go much fur- 
ther. A great advantage would arise from 
a commutation of the tithes, for he knew in 
several parishes where it had taken place, 
that the best effects had followed it. At 
present a law existed for the commutation 
of tithes, but it had a directly contrary 
effect, inasmuch as the appointment of 
the valuator was placed by it in the hands 
only of the landowner and the Bishop. 
He should like to know if by the plan now 
proposed, the valuationwas to be made on 
a given quantity of produce in one year, 
or was it to be taken on an average of 
three, five, or seven years (on an average 
of years)? He would give the principle 
of the Bill his best support. 

Sir Robert Price approved of the mea- 
sure, but thought great difficulties would 
arise with respect to its details. All that 
could be done upon the subject, however, 
was to enter upon it with an earnest desire 
to conquer those difficulties if possible. 
One of the greatest of those difficulties 
would be to simplify the measure, and at 
the same time to do equal justice to all 
parties. Sensible as he was, however, of 
the great importance of the proposition, 
he was not disposed at present to dwell 
on the objections to it. 

Lord Sandon expressed a hope that no 
new valuation of the land would take 
place under the proposed plan of the 
noble Lord ; for if that were to occur, the 
tithes would be raised in some places, 
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would be reduced in others, and would 
end in general dissatisfaction. There 
were many difficulties attending the sub- 
ject which he hoped might be removed in 
Committee; and to the general principle 
of the plan he would give his support. 

Mr. Halcomb wished to know if the 
tithes on hay and wood, in general, and 
what were called small tithes, were included 
in the plan of the noble Lord ?—[Lord Al- 
thorp said “ All.”]|—There was consider- 
able difficulty in settling the tithes of 
sheep, lambs, wool, &c.; for if a farmer 
had lands in different parishes, and he 
drove sheep from ,one farm to another in 
different parishes for lambing, or for shear- 
ing, the tithe would be taken in that parish 
where the shearing or the lambing might 
take place, and not in the parish from 
which the sheep had been just driven for 
greater convenience to the farmer. How 
was this to be remedied? He thought the 
best way to obtain a fair valuation of tithes 
would be to take the average value of a 
number of years. Those clergymen who 
had insisted upon getting their whole 
legal rights had been designated extor- 
tioners and oppressors; but were they, 
sitting there as legislators, justified in as- 
serting, that demanding the payment of 
a legal claim was either extortion or op- 
pression? Such conduct on the part of 
Members of that House would be most 
unfair and improper. Instead of render- 
ing a remission of tithes compulsory, he 
submitted, whether it would not be better 
to leave the question of reduction to the 
discretion and good feeling of the clergy 
themselves; and if that were done he was 
satisfied that the Bishops and _beneficed 
clergy would speedily meet the wishes 
of the tithe-payers. Another subject that 
deserved their maturest deliberation was 
the mode in which the payment of tithes 
was to be secured, and whether making it 
a charge upon the land would not bear 
oppressively upon the landlord. Before 
he sat down he was anxious to know from 
the noble Lord whether the measure had 
been introduced with the consent and ap- 
probation of the heads of the Church, or 
whether its introduction had been deter- 
mined upon without any reference having 
been made to them? He wished to have 
this question answered for the satisfaction 
and information of the clerical body, who, 
being excluded from the House, had no 
direct means of ascertaining the fact them- 
selves. 
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Mr. Herbert Curteis feared the proposed 
arrangement would prejudice the land- 
owner, and that the way in which the re- 
mission of tithes was to be made would 
prove alike unequal and unjust. He 
thought that it would be most advisable to 
allow clergymen, wherever it could be 
effected, to commute their tithe for land. 

Lord Althorp, in reply, said, that the 
heads of the Church had certainly been 
communicated with upon the subject of 
this measure, but that he was not author- 
ised to say whether it was their intention 
to give it their consent or to oppose it. 
His Majesty’s Government felt, that they 
should not be justified in bringing forward 
such a measure without first communicat- 
ing with the Bishops; but although that 
course had been taken, he was bound to 
observe that the Bishops were not in a 
situation to pronounce any opinion upon 
it, as it affected the beneficed and parochial 
clergy rather than them. The hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Mr. Hume) had spoken 
of the propriety of equalizing tithes ; but, 
however desirable the equalization of tithes 
might be, the hon. Member ought to have 
recollected, that it was an object which 
could not be accomplished without very 
great difficulty. The attention of the Go- 
vernment had been applied to this and 
to other Reforms in the Church, but, at 
present, they were unable to determine on 
the exact course they should pursue, or to 
give any pledge as to what should or should 
not be done. He admitted that there was 
great difficulty in the mode of collecting 
tithes, and fixing the amount to be remitted 
and he had therefore stated, that he in- 
tended to allow the valuators to enhance 
or lower the value during the last seven 
years, from five to ten per cent, as one 
mode of meeting that difficulty, but with- 
out of course, intending to say that his 
suggestion would obviate it altogether. 
But the subject was one fraught with so 
much difficulty, look at it how you would, 
that it would be presumption to hope that 
any measure of this description could be 
brought forward which would not be open 
to many and serious objections. To deal 
with the matter at all, the advantages and 
objections must be weighed one against 
the other, and the way in which the valu- 
ation was intended to be made was, he 
believed, likely to produce less dissatisfac- 
tion than any other that had hitherto sug- 
gested itself to his mind. The advisable 
course was first to make the valuation, 
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and then determine on the reduction to 
be made: and if any other plan were 
adopted, he feared it would be open to the 
charge of spoliation, which had already 
been advanced against the proposers of the 
alteration. So far as the present pos- 
sessors were concerned, the charge of in- 
justice to them would be got rid of, inas- 
much as they were not to be disturbed. 
But the hon. member for Middlesex ob- 
jected to the valuators being appointed by 
the Sessions. That was a subject the 
Government had considered ; but thinking 
it by no means desirable to leave the ap- 
pointment to Grand Juries, they had sug- 
gested the other mode as the preferable 
one. It was not intended that the tithe 
rent should vary otherwise than as it might, 
in common with all other incomes, be af- 
fected by the value of money; and it was 
proposed that the prices of grain, by which 
it was to be regulated, should be settled 
every ten years, and that the average of 
the year immediately preceding should re- 
gulate its amount. Some hon. Gentle- 
men thought there would be difficulty in 
commuting a part and leaving a part un- 
commuted. This was not the fact, as the 
system of partial commutation existed at 
the present time. It could, he was satis- 
fied, occasion no inconvenience whatever. 
Although he did not intend to object to 
the partial commutation of tithe for land, 
he could not believe that it would be de- 
sirable to place in the hands of the clergy 
land to any extent. He had now answered 
all the observations that had been made, 
and he mustsay that the reception the mea- 
sure had met with had given him unfeigned 
satisfaction. The difficulties with which 
it was pregnant could be discussed more 
at length when they entered upon the de- 
tails; but he trusted that the result would 
be a neasure which would do injustice to 
no man, and be extremely beneficial to 
a large class of his Majesty’s subjects. 
Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Payment or Orrices.] Mr. Hume 
said, that in rising to submit to the House 
the motion of which he had given notice 
relative tosinecure offices, or offices executed 
by deputy, in naval, military, civil, or ¢olo« 
nial service, he was anxious to guard him- 
self against being misunderstood, or having 
a wrong interpretation put upon the motives 
by which he was actuated. He had, in the 
early part of the present Session, introduced 
two motions for the abolition of offices to 
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which no duties were attached, and he had 
done so with a view to save the country 
the amount of the salaries attached to these 
offices. Objections had been taken to the 
manner in which he had introduced both 
his first and second motions. By some hon. 
Members it was urged that he had not suf- 
ficiently explained his meaning or objects ; 
while others stated, that, however justified 
he might be on principle, he had not chosen 
the proper time for proposing the reduction. 
He was not aware that he had committed 
any error, either in the one case or the 
other, although it might perhaps have hap- 
pened that he had not made himself so 
clearly understood as he was anxious to do 
on both occasions. The motion to which 
he was now anxious to call the attention of 
the House was one founded on a broader 
basis than either of his former ones, and 
his Majesty's Ministers might, as they 
pleased, admit or deny its propriety; in 
either case he would leave the result to be 
judged by the country. He had received 
several communications from persons in 
different districts in the country, to whom 
their respective Representatives had assigned 
the grounds upon which they had voted 
against him on both the occasions alluded 
to; and he felt bound to add that the consti- 
tuency almost universally regretted that 
their Representatives had not taken a right 
view of the question. It was not his in- 
tention to detain the House by going back 


at any length into what had taken place at ° 


former periods, but he would observe that 
when, in 1808 and 1809, the House was 
pressed to lessen the expenses of the country, 
a Finance Committee was appointed to in- 
quire how far the burthens under which the 
people laboured could be reduced. That 
Committee was composed, for the greater 
part, of officers belonging to Government, 
and after a laborious and extended inquiry, 
they came to a decision that a reduction 
ought to take place with respect to persons 
whom they divided into three classes:— 
1, persons holding actual sinecures; 2, 
persons holding offices in the nature of si- 
necures; and 3, persons holding offices 
which were executed by deputy, and where, 
though there was some work to be done, it 
was not of a nature or extent to warrant 
the salary. That Committee afforded the 
best account of sinecures and sinecure offices 
that had been laid before the House. In 
the following year it published an amended 
report (that of 1809) to which he would 
refer hon. Members, in order to see how 
those sinecures had been arranged. He 
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sincerely hoped and trusted that they had 
now arrived at a period when this oppres- 
sive system of sinecures would be altogether 
done away with. The first schedule he 
found was the Court of Chancery, where 
sinecures existed to the amount of 20,985/. 
per annum. In the next he found that in 
the Court of King’s Bench, the Court of 
Common Pleas, the Court of Exchequer, 
and the Prerogative Court, there were si- 
necures to the amount of 106,616/. There 
were other sinecures in the Courts of Law 
in England, amounting to 50,000/., and in 
the different colonies and colonial depart- 
ments, amounting together to 156,000/. 
In short the Committee were so sensible 
that they must meet the public eye, that 
they came to a resolution which he would 
read, but he must first observe that they 
had pointed out altogether sinecures in 
England and the colonies to the amount 
of 199,137/.; exclusive of 30,000/. in 
Scotland, and 74,000/. for Ireland, of 
which, sinecures to the amount of a sum 
of 31,0007. were in Courts of Law. 
A motion had been made last year with 
a view to show the amount of sine- 
cures and sinecure places existing in 
this country. That motion had not been 
carried as it would have shown the extra- 
vagant amount to which those sinecures 
had extended. -He therefore, wished the 
House to understand that in introducing 
this Motion he was actuated more by prin- 
ciple in the abolition of sinecures than in 
the actual amount of their reduction, al- 
though he felt that that reduction would 
be productive of great good to the country ; 
and if he was able to satisfy the House 
that no portion of the public money ought 
to be given where no service was performed 
for it, then, he trusted, that he should have 
made out a case that, in a time of pressure 
like the present, with our large debt and 
heavy burthen of taxation, with the weight 
of our army, naval, and civil establishments 
pressing upon us, we ought to be relieved 
from all superfluous and unnecessary ex- 
penditure. It should be known that while 
the people were anxious to pay so far as 
they were able, and under every privation, 
all that was required for the service of the 
State, they had a right to expect to be de- 
livered from the pressure caused by those 
who received large sums of the public 
money without performing any single act 
of service for it. The House would, per- 
haps, feel astonished if he were to state 
that the amount of sinecures and pensions 





within a comparatively short period had 
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been the means of adding at least one-half 
the present amount of the national debt. 
Taking the amount of sinecures and pen- 
sions themselves, and looking to the manner 
in which, by corruption and corruptinfluence, 
they had been the means of perpetuating 
abuses, and supporting extravagant and ex- 
pensive Governments, it would be found 
that former Ministers had maintained their 
influence, and increased the debt by means 
of sinecures, at least to the amount he had 
mentioned. Thus it was, that laws were 
passed by which the people were oppressed, 
and their pockets drained of their last shil- 
ling. He was aware that many hon. 
Members might question his statement, 
and inquire the grounds upon which it was 
made. He would quote a parliamentary 
document, laid upon the table of the House 
in 1816; but, independent of that, the 
House must perceive that if all the money 
expended in useless places and pensions— 
in short, if every unnecessary shilling laid 
out since the time of William 3rd, had been 
placed at compound interest, the amount 
would go near to paying off the national 
debt. By the parliamentary document, 
published on the 3rd of April, 1816, signed 
Henry Goulburn, it appeared that there 
were thirty-three places in eight of our 
islands, the holders of which were non- 
resident, and discharged the duties by de- 
puty, the salaries of which amounted to 
53,000/. a-year. Asa specimen he would 
mention the case of an honourable Mr. 
Percy W. Wyndham, who had held a situ- 
ation in Jamaica of 4,000/. a-year (filled 
by deputy), from the year 1763; so that, 
counting up to 1816, he held it fifty-three 
years. He had during that long period 
been a receiver of the public money ; he 
had received with interest 238,500/. of the | 
public money, while every one of the duties 
attached to his office was executed by de- 
puty. Another person holding an office in 
the same island, was the honourable T. C. 
Wyndham, who had received 34,000I. of 
the public money ; so that these two Wynd- 
hams had pocketted no less than 272,000/. 
of the people’s money for doing nothing. 
Lord Braybrook held the situation, which he 
executed by deputy, of Provost Martial in 
Jamaica, and received for it 2,100/. a-year. 
He was quite a child when he received the 
appointment. Sir Edward Nepean had 
held a place in the same island, from 
which he had received altogether the sum 
of 169,000. Mr. Charles Greville had 


also received a large sum from a sinecure 
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had received 68,000/.; a Mr. King, 
39,000/. According to his calculations, 
these seven persons had received no less 
than 1,620,000/. of the public money, from 
the period of their appointment to those 
offices down to 1816, and yet this formed 
but asmall part of the sinecure places and 
pensions which existed in the country, 
and this sum represented but a small 
part of what was paid for no- services 
whatever. The Committee of the 13th 
of June, 1809, agreed to a resolution 
to the following effect:—“That it is 
the opinion of this Committee that sine- 
cure offices, and offices the duties of which 
are discharged by deputy, are unnecessary 
and inexpedient as a means of rewarding 
public services.” And, be it observed, that 
this was the opinion of a Committee con- 
sisting, for the greater part, of Government 
officers and their supporters. A Motion, 
founded upon the report of that Committee, 
was submitted by Mr. Davies Gilbert Giddy, 
which was negatived ; and since that period 
the question had never been fairly brought 
under the consideration of the House. The 
only defence that he had heard set up 
in favour of those sinecure places was, that 
his Majesty ought to have it in his power 
to reward the services of persons who 
had deserved well of their country by long 
and meritorious exertions. From this it 
would appear as if those places were paid 
at once out of the Exchequer; but such 
was not the case. The fact was, that most 
of those emoluments were raised in the 
most objectionable manner. They were, 
in a great measure, raised out of fees and 
exactions which clogged the wheels of 
justice, and to which suitors in our Courts 
ought never to have been subjected. He 
would mention a few of those persons who 
profited by those fees, and he begged the 
attention of the House to them for amoment. 
In one schedule he found an office which 
he understood was to be abolished—it was 
that of Auditor of Land Revenue ( Sir W. 
G. Cooper), 3,300/.; then there was the 
auditorship held by Lord Grenville, with a 
salary of 4,000/. Then there was the 
office of the Teller of the Exchequer, with 
regard to which he could not let the oppor- 
tunity pass without observing, that there 
was an individual who had, on one occasion, 
stood forward to meet the call of the 
country; Lord Camden had resigned fees 
which he then received, to the amount 
of 23,115/. a-year. Where was the justifi- 
cation for any of these sinecure offices? 
Every device had been employed to establish 
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offices of this kind, and to impose fees, 
so that those who had influence enough to 
get the offices created might enjoy the 
emoluments. In 1782 the Court fees had 
been regulated; but, he believed, fees to 
the amount of nearly 300,000/. remained ; 
and if those fees had been abolished forth- 
with, what an amazing saving would have 
been made to the country. He had always 
desired to put an end to the existence 
of these fees, and he thought it was a 
reproach to any liberal Government that 
the country should now be paying 33,000/. 
in the army Estimates for paying our own 
money to our own troops. The objection 
was not the loss of the money alone, but 
the delay that was needlessly occasioned — 
many days were lost in attendance at offices 
to pay public money, and pass public ac- 
counts. In the Court of Chancery here 
there were several useless offices. There 
was one office held by Lord Bathurst, who 
received 1,610/. a-year; the Clerk of the 
Patents received 900/. a-year ; the Clerk of 
the Pipe 968/. a-year. Then there was 
the Clerk of the Idiots— if there was such 
an office in the House of Commons, to 
punish them for allowing such a system, it 
would not be very objectionable—there was 
a Clerk of Idiots, an office held by Lord 
Thurlow, who received 963/.; and then 
there was the Secretary to the Bankruptcy 
office, who received 5,720/. a-year, an office 
also held by Lord Thurlow. Again, in the 
Chancery offices, there was an office held 
by Mr. Buller, who received, in fees, 793/. 
a-year; there were twenty-one Cursitors, 
all of whom performed their duties by 
deputy, and who received 6,404/. a-year ; 
the Clerk of the Hanaper, an office held by 
two young ladies, the daughters of a noble 
Earl, who received 2,070/. a-year; the 
Messenger of the Great Seal, who received 
9941.; and then there was Lord Elien- 
borough, the Chief Clerk of the Court of 
King’s Bench, who received 7,905/.; then 
the office of Custos Brevium was held by 
Lord Kenyon, who received 4,986/.; and 
the officer of the Seal-office in the Common 
Pleas (the Duke of Grafton) received 
2,2861. Now, the question for considera- 
tion was, whether the country was to 
continue to be oppressed and borne down 
by the payment of these and other enormous 
sinecures? The time would soon come 
when, upon an explanation of the finances 
and resources of the country, they would 
be called upon to reduce the number of 
poor industrious persons employed under 
Government—were they, he would ask, at 
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the same time to continue this list of idle, 
and useless, and expensive pensioners? But 
he had not yet got through his list. The 
Chancery in Scotland was in a similar 
state. The Earl of Rosslyn held an office 
there, and received 1,712/. a-year; there 
was the Clerk of the Chancery, who held 
the office as trustee for the children of 
the noble Earl, and who received 925/; 
there was the Comptroller of Customs 
(Lord Leven), receiving 405/.; there was 
a Sir S. Grant, holding an office which 
brought him in 608/. a-year; Lord Fred- 
erick Campbell received 1,200/. a-year ; and 
Lord Melville, as keeper of the Privy Seal, 
had 2,000/. a-year. Surely it was time 
that these matters were inquired into. He 
was of opinion that such a wasteful ex- 
penditure ought not to be tolerated one 
moment longer, and that at a time of 
such dreadful distress and suffering, not a 
shilling of the public money ought to be 
unnecessarily expended. One of the Resolu- 
tions of whick he had given notice was, 
* That on all future vacancies of sinecure 
offices, or offices executed by deputy, in the 
naval, military, civil, and colonial service of 
the country, no new appointments shall] be 
made, nor any salary, allowances, or emolu- 
ments granted.” What he intended by. 
this was to save the salary attached to 
useless offices; but where offices were of 
an honourable nature he had no objection 
that the office itself should remain, as 
was the case with the office of Admiral of 
Scotland, the salary of which had been 
abolished, but the right was preserved 
to the Crown of filling up the situation. 
A suggestion had however been made to 
him that it would be better to make his 
Motion more general, and to leave out 
the words “naval and military.” He in- 
tended, therefore, to put it in this shape — 
“That on all future vacancies of sinecure 
offices, at home and abroad, no new appoint- 
ment shall be made,” &c. His second 
Resolution was, “that no person shall re 
ceive any salary, fee, or emolument for any 
office to which he shall hereafter be ap- 
pointed, the duties of which are or shall be 
executed by deputy.” The principle of 
that Resolution was adopted by the House, 
in 1822, as to the Receivers-General and 
their deputies, and a saving of 170,000/. a- 
year was effected. He therefore wished 
that the principle then acted upon should 
be applied to all offices, and that the public 
should pay no more for the discharge 
of the duties than their deputies were 
capable of doing them for—The hon, Gen 
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tleman concluded by moving his first Re- 
solution. 

Lord Althorp said, that with respect to 
the substance of the Motion of the hon. 
Member, he had no objection to it. The 
principle indeed had not only been re- 
cognised in that House, but acted upon in 
a great many instances. Indeed in saying 
this, he must take the opportunity of ob- 
serving, that several of the offices men- 
tioned by the hon. Member as indicated in 
the Report made in 1816, had been entirely 
abolished since that time. He could not 
at this moment follow the hon. Member 
through all the instances to which he had 
referred, but he would mention one or two. 
He was surprised at the reference to the 
office held by Lord Thurlow in the Bank- 
ruptcy-office, for in the Bill of the year 
before last it had been abolished. It was 
nearly the same with the case of one of 
the offices quoted from the Courts in Scot- 
land, the office said to be held by Lord F. 
Campbell. That nobleman had been dead 
for a great number of years. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would not think 
that all the offices referred to by the hon. 
Member yet remained in existence. Some 
few indeed remained, but most of those 
were to be abolished at the death of the 
present holders. As to the second Resolu- 
tion which the hon. Member had read, if 
it were confined to civil and colonial offices, | ‘ 
he would make no objection to it ; and, as 
his noble friend behind him (Lord Ebring- 
ton) had given notice of a motion for a 
Covamnittes | to inquire into military offices, 
the hon. Member had perhaps better not 
include them in his Motion, the more espe- 
cially as he believed that the Committee 
would not be opposed by the Government. 
He should, indeed, suggest to his noble 
friend to add Naval Offices to those re- 
specting which he was about to move for a 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. Hume said, that as the noble Lord 
had treated his proposition so very fairly, 
he should certainly adopt the suggestion 
now made of omitting naval and military 
officers from ‘his Motion. 

The Motion was then amended thus— 
“That in all future vacancies of sinecure 
offices in the Civil and Colonial Service of 
the country, no new appointment shall be 
made with any salary, fee, or emolument 
thereto attached.” 

Colonel Davies observed, that the very 
fair manner in which the noble Lord had 
met this Motion would tend most power- 
fully to restore and increase the confidence 
of the country in the present Government, 
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He thought there was one point which had 
been overlooked by both parties, and that 
was, an Act of Parliament (the 22nd Geo. 
8rd, c. 75), by which it was intended to 
prevent the future grant of any patent 
offices for any longer time than they should 
discharge the duties thereof in person. 
The preamble of the Act was this :— 
‘ Whereas, the practice of granting offices 
‘in his Majesty’s colonies and plantations 
‘in America and the West Indies, to per- 
‘sons resident and intending to reside in 
‘Great Britain (in consequence whereof 
‘ such offices are exercised by deputy, and 
‘have frequently been farmed out to the 
‘best bidder), hath been long complained 

‘of as a grievance by his Majesty’s loyal 

‘ subjects in those parts, who have been 
‘ thereby exposed to exactions and oppres- 

‘ sions, as well as to inconveniences arising 
‘ from neglect of duty ; may it please your 
. Majesty. that it be enacted—And be it 
‘ enacted by the King’s most excellent Ma- 
‘ jesty, by and with the advice and consent 
‘ of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
‘Commons in this present Parliament as- 
‘sembled, and by the authority of the 
‘same, that, from henceforth, no office 
‘to be exercised in any colony or planta- 
. tion, now or at any time hereafter, belong- 

‘ ing to the Crown of Great Britain, shal] 
‘be granted or grantable by patent, for 

‘ any longer time than during such time 

‘ as the grantee thereof, or person appointed 
‘ thereto, shall discharge the duty thereof 

‘in person, and behave well therein.’ In 
the Act there was this clause:—‘ And be 
‘ it further enacted, by the authority afore- 
‘ said, that if any person or persons holding 
‘ such office shall be wilfully absent from 
‘ the colony or plantation wherein the same 
‘is or ought to be exercised, without a 
‘reasonable cause to be allowed by the 
‘ Governor and Council, for the time being, 
‘ of such colony or plantation, or shall neg- 
‘lect the duty of such office, or otherwise 
‘ misbehave therein, it shall and may be 
‘ lawful for such Governor and Council to 
‘ amove such person or persons from every 
‘ or any such office ; and in case any person 
‘ or persons so amoved shall think himself 
‘ aggrieved thereby, it shall and may be 
‘ lawful to and for such person or persons 
‘to appeal therefrom, as in other cases of 
‘ appeal, from such colony or plantation ; 
‘whereon such a motion shall be finally 

« judged of and determined by his Majesty 
‘in Council.’ If such were the law, how 
happened it that so many persons were 
allowed to hold sinecure offices in the colo- 
nies without residence? How happened 
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it that Mr. Perey Wyndham was in the 
possession of two offices in the West Indies, 
of the annual value of 4,600/., from the 
period of 1763 to 1816, without having 
been compelled to reside in the West Indies, 
or to give up his places? Then, again, 
there was Mr. Sullivan, who received 1800/. 
a-year as Registrar and Secretary of Deme- 
rara, and was allowed to reside in England. 
Again, as to the case of Mr. Greville, Clerk 
of the Council at Tobago, with a salary 
of 400/. a-year, that gentleman did not 
reside in the colony ; and yet no steps had 
been taken to abolish this office. There 
was also the case of my Lord Braybrooke, 
who was appointed to the office of Provost 
Marshal of Jamaica, with a salary of 2,100/., 
when he was only six years of age; and 
who did not visit that colony until he had 
attained a very advanced period of life. 
Now, if the law he had quoted had been 
enforced, Lord Braybrooke would not haye 
received one shilling until he went to 
Jamaica. Again, there was the case of 
Lord Chatham, as Governor of Gibraltar, 
who, though he never went near the place, 
received 3,400/. a-year. All these cases 
were contrary tothe Act of Parliament, 
and yet no steps were taken to enforce it. 

Lord Althorp, with reference to the ob- 
servations of the gallant Colonel, remarked, 
that in the first case to which he had al- 
luded—that of Mr. Wyndham—the -ap- 
pointment was made before the Act was 
passed, and therefore was not affected by 
it; inthe next—that of Mr. Sullivan, at 
Demerara—the office had been abolished 
by the present Administration ; and as to 
Mr, Greyille, that gentleman had held two 
offices—one of these had the salary paid 
in London ; the Goyernment, acting on the 
principle referred to by the hon. member 
for Middlesex, and on that of the Act in 
question, had stopped the payment of the 
salary. It was true that the gentleman 
had been absent from the personal dis- 
charge of the duties of the other office, 
but then he was absent on leave regularly 
obtained. 

Sir Alexander Hope expressed his satis- 
faction at the manner in which the Govern- 
ment had met this question. All that the 
army wanted was such honours and rewards 
for actual services as the country thought 
fit to bestow. The military profession 
asked for neither sinecures nor unmerited 
pensions, Indeed, the taunts which were 
sometimes thrown out against the army, 
eharging them with plundering the people 
of their money and luxuriating in sinecures, 
were far more hurtful to the feelings of 
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honourable men, who had spent their lives 
from their youths upwards in the arduous 
service of their country, than could be com- 
pensated by any emoluments, however 
large. In the army there were but few 
prizes, and to have those prizes tarnished 
made them worse than yalueless.. All that 
the army desired was a fair and just and 
honourable inquiry. If they were entitled 
to nothing, let them have nothing ; but if, 
on the contrary, the country felt that the 
men who had spent their strength and 
risked their existence for the maintenance 
of its honour, the extension of its glory, 
and the security of its commerce, were 
entitled both to honour and to pecuniary 
reward, let it not be bestowed with taunt 
and contumely, but in a spirit which be- 
came a nation worthy of such services. 
The officers of the army wished not to be 
confounded with those, if such there were, 
who had distinction and public money for 
doing nothing. Better would it be for the 
army, rather than be so mixed up, to be de- 
prived of all reward, whether honorary or 
other—hetter, far better, for the army to 
make any pecuniary sacrifices than to lose 
its name and its fame from being shown 
under false colours, and mingled with those 
who had neither worked for what they 
had got nor suffered for what they had 
received, 

Captain Yorke observed, that the navy 
had no fear of inquiry, but was anxious to 
be placed in a fair position before the 
country, and to have its claims examined. 
He had no doubt that the noble Lord 
would deal fairly by the navy as well as 
by the army ; but he was sure that if re- 
wards were to be doled out by the House 
of Commons, they would be conferred in 
a more lavish and a more expensive manner 
to the country than if they were left in 
the hands of the Crown, for a popular 
assembly like that was more likely to be 
acted upon by strong feelings, whenever a 
case came before it well and eloquently 
represented. He wished the navy, in re- 
spect to sinecures, to be treated in the 
same way as the army. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Hume then addressed the House 
with reference to Colonial appointments, 
most of which were served by deputy, and 
were thus sinecure offices. Besides this, 
no person in this country knew anything 
about even the vacancies in the Colonial 
Department till he heard of their being 
filled up, and most generally it turned out 
that the persons appointed were so totally 
unfit or unworthy, that, had sufficient time 
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been allowed, by previous notice of the 
intended appointment, to consider its pro- 
priety, the appointment would infallibly 
have been negatived. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Hume), that the intended appointment 
ought to be gazetted, so that every oppor- 
tunity might be given for examining into 
the claimant’s efficiency. The hon. Mem- 
ber, after some further observations on the 
system of Colonial appointments, moved 
his second Resolution, ‘“‘ That no person 
should receive salary or emoluments from 
any place which he fills by deputy.” 

Lord Sandon confirmed the statement of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, as to the 
unfitness of many persons for the appoint- 
ments which they received. Sir George 
Murray had stated, and from his connexion 
with a former Administration, he well 
knew, that many persons were sent out to 
Canada who were altogether unqualified for 
their situations. He hoped the suggestion 
of the hon. Member would be adopted. 

Lord Althorp said, he should not object 
to the Motion. With regard to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
he would not pledge himself to its adoption, 
but he thought it worthy of consideration. 

The Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to say a few 
words in explanation of the next Motion 
which he had to propose. The noble Lord 
opposite, had, on a former occasion, said, 
that as it was not delicate that his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers should inquire into their own 
salaries and those of their colleagues, the 
duty should be delegated to a Committee, 
and that it should be the duty of Ministers 
to act with respect to the salaries as the 
Committee should suggest. Now, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord, whether 
there was any regulation by which all ap- 
pointments should, in the same manner, 
be viewed as subject to qualification and 
alteration as to their duties and emoluments? 
If any such regulation had been adopted, 
his present Motion would have been un- 
necessary ; but if not, he thought it was 
proper to mark the intention of the House 
to follow up the example which his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers had shown with respect to 
their own salaries, and that individuals who 
held situations should hold them subject to 
such alterations as should be deemed expe- 
dient, as had been the case with respect to 
the Bishopric of Derry. He moved “ That 
all offices filled up after this date, in any 
Department under the Crown, civil, mili- 
tary, naval, or colonial, shall be subject to 
such alterations as to duties, and to such 
deductions and alterations as to salary and 
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emoluments, as his Majesty, by the advice of 
his Ministers shall make, without the per- 
sons so appointed having any claim for 
compensation or allowance for such alter- 
ations.” 

Lord Althorp objected to this Motion, 
because he considered it not only unneces- 
sary, but as calling into question the ex- 
istent powers of Government, who, as it 
was, had power to make every deduction 
and modification they thought advisable ; 
and he himself had acted upon this power 
in several important instances. The hon. 
Member’s suggestion assumed, that Govern- 
ment had not that power with respect to 
offices now in existence. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, if the power 
was now existing it was unnecessary ; and, 
if not, he objected to giving such an arbi- 
trary new power to the House. It would 
be impossible to say to what extent it might 
be carried. In either case he hoped his 
hon. friend would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Hume was happy to hear the state- 
ment of the noble Lord. He would just 
put one question to him, and if the answer 
were equally satisfactory, the Resolution 
should be readily withdrawn. This was 
with respect to the patent offices. Suppose 
one of the Judges was, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, allowed a salary of 5,000/. a-year, 
would the noble Lord say, that this could 
be influenced other than by Act of Parlia- 
ment? If the answer were in the affirm- 
ative, he would gladly withdraw his Motion, 
perfectly satisfied, with the hon. Member, 
that it would then be unnecessary. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware the Judges’ salaries 
were fixed by Act of Parliament. 

Motion withdrawn. 


TRIAL OF OFFENCES IN IRELAND.] 
Sir John Hobhouse moved the Order of 
the Day for the House resclving itself into 
Committee on the Trial of Offences (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the discussion 
of the principle of this Bill had been post- 
poned on the understanding that it should 
be taken on the question of going into 
Committee. He therefore hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give his rea- 
sons for proposing this measure. 

Sir John Hobhouse-acknowledged that 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman said 
was true, and he should endeavour, however 
imperfectly, to assign reasons why this Bill 
should pass. The Government. asked for 
this Bill on the same grounds as those 
which induced the House to pass the late 
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Coercion Bill as it had been called, but 
which he would call Pacification Bill, for it 
was a Bill to tranquillize Ireland. This 
was not a new measure, for a similar Act 
had passe¢ in the reign of George 3rd, and 
the preamble and many of the clauses of 
the present were the same as in that Bill, 
He thought it was hardly necessary for 
him to enter into particulars, for the elabo- 
rate speech which had been made on the 
state of Ireland by his predecessor must 
have fully satisfied the House that justice 
could not be impartially administered in 
Ireland. Such a thing as a fair trial was 
probably unknown. The Bill, therefore, 
proceeded upon the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a competent and fair trial for offenders. 
He held in his hand a list of Jurors who 
had been deterred by intimidations from 
the discharge of their duty. One person 
connected with a newspaper received a 
notice that if he served as a Juror in the 
county of Kilkenny, and a single Whiteboy 
was punished in consequence of his verdict, 
he must prepare for death. 

Mr. O'Connell: When was this notice 
served on the party ? 

Sir John Hobhouse: On March 19. 

Mr. O'Connell: Do you go back to 
March, 1819, for cases ? 

Sir John Hobhouse : Certainly not. The 
case he referred to occurred on March 19, 
in the present year. He was not so igno- 
rant of events that had lately happened, 
and of the hon. and learned Member's own 
exploits, as to refer back to so distant a 
period as the year 1819. He held in his 
hand a list of a variety of similar cases 
which he would mention if the House 
desired it. The right hon. Baronet accord- 
ingly proceeded to mention several other 
cases similar to those of which so many were 
quoted by Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley, 
on introducing the Suppression of Disturb- 
ances Bill, for the purpose of showing the 
system of terror and intimidation which 
still prevailed in Ireland, and the effect of 
which was entirely to prevent the adminis- 
tration of justice in that country. He 
learned, by a communication he had received 
from Ireland, that the present plan of the 
Whitefeet was not to deter witnesses from 
coming forward, but to order them to at- 
tend at the Assizes for the purpose of giving 
such evidence as they (the Whitefeet) might 
think fit. He had also an affidavit to the 
effect that money had been collected for the 
purpose of obtaining the acquittal of per- 
sons charged with outrages, and that Mr. 
Maurice Reid, a Magistrate of Kilkenny, 
had received so many threatening letters 
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that, in compliance with the wishes of his 
friends, he had left Ireland, and was now 
residing in England. In addition to these, 
ic was a well-known fact that many Petty 
Jurors were under the necessity of carrying 
arms in self-defence. In Westmeath, thirty 
persons had been bailed by respectable per- 
sons, who had been forced to such a mea- 
sure, in order to protect themselves against 
the attacks of the Whitefeet. The case 
was the same in Tipperary; but he was 
quite sure it was unnecessary to multiply 
instances. These were the circumstances 
which made it absolutely necessary to pass 
the present Bill, in which there was no- 
thing to which any body, who had the sub- 
stantial ends of justice at heart, could 
object. It was not proposed to give the 
power of changing the venue either to the 
prosecutor or defendant in any case, but to 
the Court before which the cause came to 
be tried ; and there were certain clauses to 
be introduced for the purpose of providing 
for the payment of the expenses of those 
parties whose trials were removed to a dis- 
tance from their own counties. If any 
further justification of the measure were 
wanted, he might mention that it had re- 
ceived the approbation of Lord Cloncurry, 
than whom Ireland did not boast a better 
patriot, nor ever a better friend. 

Mr. O'Connell denied, that any case had 
been made out to justify such a Bill, and 
he would move that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee, in order to ascertain if 
it were necessary that it should be passed. 
After the change which had lately taken 
place in the Irish Secretaryship, he had 
hoped that he should not have any occasion 
to reply to personal attacks; but this ex- 
pectation, he was sorry to say, had been 
disappointed. The right hon. Baronet had 
talked of his (Mr. O’Connell’s) exploits. 
Now he begged to tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that they had not been shifting and 
changeable, but consistent and of a uniform 
character. But dismissing this topic, he 
would ask the House whether there had 
ever been made such an attempt to trample 
on the constitutional rights of Ireland as 
had been ventured on that night?. Were 
they prepared, on the strength of such 
documents as had been produced by the 
right hon. Secretary, on his simple allega- 
tion indeed to interrupt the usual course 
of justice in Ireland? If there had not 
been the utmost readiness on the part of the 
House to pass such a Bill, it would never 
have been introduced. Never before had 
such a measure been brought forward upon 
such grounds, or supported by such facts ? 
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The right hon. Baronet talked of doing 
justice to the people of Ireland, and yet he 
took the Irish peasant from the place of his 
birth, and carried him to a place far distant 
from where alone he could procure evidence 
to his character and means of his defence, 
to be tried, and of course punished. The 
very fact of an application on the part of 
the Crown to change the venue was suffi- 
cient to prejudice any man’s case. These 
Jurors would naturally say—this is one of 
the Whitefeet, who have terrified the Ma- 
gistrates and Jurors of his native country ; 
but we will show him that we are not to 
be so intimidated. He had had more ex- 
perience in criminal cases than almost any 
man in Ireland, and he could assert, that 
from many difficulties in procuring wit- 
nesses, a man’s fate depended more upon 
his character than upon anything else. This 
was often owing to the conduct of the Coun- 
sel on the part of the Crown, and yet this 
Bill would remove an accused person from 
the only place where he could establish his 
character. One of the clauses to be intro- 
duced, it was true, provided for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of a prisoner’s wit- 
nesses, and he should therefore say no more 
upon this part of the subject at present, but 
he would assert again, that no grounds 
whatever existed for passing the Bill. He 
defied the right hon. Baronet to bring for- 
ward a single instance where the course of 
justice had been impeded by injuring Jury- 
men. The Report of the Committee of 
1832, of which Sir Henry Parnell had been 
Chairman, had set forth that no Juryman, 
up to August in that year, had ever received 
any notice whatever. He (Mr. O’Connell) 
would go further, and say, that in the pro- 
secution of the Whitefeet, forty-eight out 
of forty-nine had been convicted, and in 
every instance the Jurymen had returned 
tw their places of residence without any in- 
terruption or molestation whatever. There 
was no reason for making such an inroad 
on the Constitution of Ireland. In the 
years 1766 and 1776, Jurors had been 
injured, and outrages had been committed ; 
but nothing of this sort had occurred re- 
cently, and therefore the Bill was totally 
unealled for. The right hon. Secretary 
had referred to a similar Bill which had 
formerly passed ; but was he aware that the 
Act to which he alluded, and which was 
directed against the north of Ireland; wasa 
complete failure? The Government even 
shrunk from carrying it into effect; but 
it was a bad precedent, worthy to be follow- 
ed on the present occasion! All he asked 
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for was, that a Select Committee should be 
appointed, with a few friends of Ireland 
among its members, and he would answer 
for it that they would prove that no necessity 
existed for the Bill. He begged Ministers to 
reflect upon the effects which their treatment 
of Ireland had upon theirforeign policy. For 
the sake of Poland they dared not interfere, 
for Russia would point out to them the 
state of Ireland. They dared not quarrel 
with France until they had conciliated Ire- 
Jand. He warned them, as he had frequently 
done before, unfortunately without effect 
but not without the results which he had 
predicted having arrived, that the measure 
would have the most fatal effects on the 
feelings of the Irish people. The hon. and 
learned member concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

The Solicitor General had no hesitation 
in opposing the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, What 
was it which the hon. Member had so much 
reprobated? It might be supposed that it 
was the most tyrannical code ever proposed 
for enslaving an unfortunate people. From 
the learned Gentleman’s observations, one 
would really imagine, that it was proposed 
that the inhabitants of Ireland should be 
shipped off and tried in some remote corner 
of the globe. But what did the Bill amount 
to? To this, and this only:—that if it 
should appear tothe satisfaction of the Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland, the 
regular constitutional tribunal of the coun- 
try, that there could not be a fair trial in 
the county in which an offence was com- 
mitted, they might direct the trial to take 
place in the next adjoining county, or in 
the city of Dublin. Application for the 
removal of the trial might be made either 
by the accused, or the prosecutor; and 
every expense incurred by the prisoner, in 
the conveyance of his witnesses to the 
place appointed by the Court, would be 
paid. It seemed to him, then, that this 
Bill, so far from prejudging the case of a 
prisoner, tended only to give him a fair and 
impartial trial; and for that reason he 
should give it his decided support. The 
Bill which lately passed the House he felt 
himself compelled to support, most re- 
luctantly, because it went, in certain cases, 
to supersede the Trial by Jury, and to es- 
tablish unconstitutional tribunals. But the 
present Bill would tend to make those un- 
constitutional tribunals unnecessary, and 
would continue the Trial by Jury, accord- 
ing to the ancient law of the kingdom. 


The hon. and learned member for Dublin 
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told the House, that, if this Bill passed, 
England would not dare to go to war with 
France, because Ireland, as he insinuated, 
would immediately join with the latter, 
and throw off its allegiance to the British 
Crown. And why was Ireland to do that ? 
Because the British Legislature proposed 
that, if there were not a possibility of pro- 
curing a fair trial in a county in which an 
offence took place, the trial should be trans- 
ferred to the next county, or to the city of 
Dublin! The hon. and learned Member 
contended that there could be no. freedom 
in a country. where such a system was 
allowed to exist. He thought Scotland, 
where he was born, was free ; and yet, the 
hon. and learned Member must know that 
this system existed, and had been the law 
of Scotland for many ages. In every case, 
at the discretion of the public prosecutor in 
that country, the trial of an offence might 
be removed from the place in which it was 
committed to the city of Edinburgh; and 
in the whole course of his life he never 
heard a complaint whispered against the 
power so exercised. But this was not only 
the law of Scotland, but the law of Eng- 
land also; because, wherever it was appre- 
hended that a fair trial could not be had in 
the county in which an offence had taken 
place, the trial, on the application of either 
of the parties concerned, to the Court 
of King’s Bench, might be removed to an- 
other county. But if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman be dissatisfied with his authority, 
he would give him that of Blackstone, who 
said, that “‘ as the jurisdiction of the King’s 
Court is co-extensive with the kingdom, 
there surely, can be no impropriety in de- 
parting from the common rule, when the 
great ends of justice require it.” In addi- 
tion to this, Lord Mansfield said, “ that 
where an impartial trial cannot be had in 
the county in which an offence has taken 
place, the case shall be tried in the next 
county. This is the ancient and general 
rule, wherever the Court has jurisdiction.” 
So that it appeared by the testimony of 
these two weighty legal authorities, that 
that which the hon, and learned Member 
represented as most unconstitutional ; and 
as so despotic and tyrannical, as to warrant 
the people of Ireland in throwing off the 
allegiance of the British Crown; was the 
ancient and general rule of England, and 
had always been the law of Scotland. 
Within his own experience, he had known 
many instances in which the Court of 
King’s Bench had changed the venue upon 
its being shown that a fair trial could not 
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be had in the place in which the offence 
was committed. He remembered particu- 
larly a case which was tried at Gloucester 
for an offence committed at Stafford. In 
that case, the application for the change of 
venue was made on the part of the defendant, 
and, he as counsel for the prosecution, op- 
posed it. As it was proved, however, to 
the satisfaction of the Judges of the King’s 
Bench, that a prejudice existed against the 
defendant in his native town, they directed 
the trial to take place at Gloucester. 
Again, there was the recent case of the Ma- 
gistrates of Bristol, whose trial took place 
in Westminster Hall before a Jury brought 
from the county of Berks. The case of 
the “ King v. Thomas” was, perhaps, more 
in point than any that he had cited. The 
city of Rochester was a county by itself, 
having a separate jurisdiction from the 
county of Kent. A bill of indictment was 
found againt Thomas, an excise officer, for 
murder within the liberties of the city of 
Rochester. In the common course of law, 
the trial would have taken place there ; but, 
upon an application on the part of the pri- 
soner to the Court of King’s Bench, the trial 
was ordered to be removed to the county of 
Kent. Thevenue waschanged accordingly ; 
the trial took place at Maidstone, and the 
prisoner was acquitted. Such a prejudice 
existed against him in the city of Rochester, 
that, had he been tried there, the probability 
was, that he would have been convicted. 
This showed, that where a prejudice was 
known to exist, or where warm feelings 
were excited, it was as much to the benefit 
of the prisoner as of the prosecutor, that the 
venue should be changed. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin would not tell the people of Ire- 
land that this was a Bill which carried with 
it so great an infraction of the common and 
recognized laws of the United Kingdom as 
to justify them in shaking off their allegiance 
to England. In point of fact, when this 
Bill should become law, Ireland would only 
be placed in the same situation, as regarded 
theliability to change of venue, as England 
and Scotland now were, and for many ages 
had been. If the Trial by Jury in the 
ordinary form of law could be continued 
with any hope or any probability of obtain- 
ing justice between the accuser and the 
accused in Ireland, the late Act which, in 
many instances, provided for the establish- 
ment of Courts-martial in lieu of any form 
of Trial by Jury, would never have been 
agreed to by so large a majority of the 
House. The statement of the right hon, 
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Secretary to-night proved that the system 
of intimidation still prevailed, and, there- 
fore, he was at a loss to conceive upon what 
grounds, or upon what principle, the hon. 
and learned Member objected to a Bill, 
which would extend, as far as possible, to 
the people of Ireland, the benefit of the 
Trial by Jury, instead of subjecting them 
to the more summary and severe process of 
a Court-martial. The hon. and learned 
Member had before referred to the proposi- 
tion made during the American war, to 
bring culprits to trial from America to Eng- 
land ; but what parallel was there between 
the two cases? The operation of this Bill 
was confined to the jurisdiction of the 
courts in Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had complained of the hardship 
of trying a man before strangers ; but were 
the inhabitants of Dublin strangers? Were 
they foreigners? Were they not Irishmen, 
and had they not the sympathies of Irish- 
men? ‘This must be so, and he was sure 
the hon. and learned Member did his consti- 
tuents injustice. He would only remind 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
before he sat down, that many Irish Mem- 
bers who opposed the Suppression of Dis- 
turbances Bill, supported this Bill. The 
hon. and learned member for Monaghan, 
for instance, highly approved of it, and con- 
sidered that it might have an excellent 
effect, and render it altogether unnecessary 
to call into operation the powers of the 
Coercive Bill; for even when a district was 
disturbed, it did not necessarily follow that 
Courts-martial shall be established. 

Mr. Cuilar Fergusson said, he knew of 
no case in which the venue was changed 
except at the desire of the prisoner. There 
was no instance of its being changed on the 
part of the Crown. He regretted that the 
Court-martial clause had passed at all. 
Such a Bill as this might have rendered it 
quite unnecessary. He was prepared to 
oppose the changing of the venue to the 
city of Dublin, on account of the manner 
in which Juries were appointed. 

The Solicitor General said, he had no 
doubt that upon application the venue would 
be changed at the desire of the prosecutor. 

Sir James Scarlett said, there was a 
statute which enabled the prosecutor to have 
a trial in the next county. 

Mr. Jervis said, he did not mean to 
oppose the Bill. He believed there was no 
instance of the venue being changed in cases 
of felony at the suggestion of the prose- 
eutor. At the same time, he did not mean 
to say, that a power to do that should not 
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be given to the prosecutor in Ireland, sub- 
ject to the approbation of the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

Mr. Aglionby supported the Bill. He 
might be disposed in the Committee to vote 
against the venue being changed to the city 
of Dublin. 

Mr. Sinclair supported the Bill. He 
was a friend to Ireland, and as much dis- 
posed as any man to maintain her liberties. 
He heard nothing which could induce him 
to vote against the Bill. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell said, that for 
three hundred years this parrot cry of friend- 
ship to slaves was repeated in the West 
Indies, as it was now with respect to Ire- 
land. Such professions of friendship were 
nothing but slang and cant. The friend- 
ship of England to Ireland had invariably 
shown itself in coercion. Not a single 
case of intimidation had been produced to 
justify this Bill, except one, founded upon 
anonymousinformation. He admitted that 
as fair and impartial a Jury might be had 
in Dublin as in any part of the empire if the 
Juries were struck in a different mauner. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought it quite im- 
proper in the member for Tralee to charge 
his hon. friend (Mr. Sinclair) with the use 
of cant and slang. He protested against 
the use of such language in that House. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell spoke generally 
of professions, which he must consider, 
looking into the result as hypocritical ; and 
he meant nothing personally offensive to 
the member for Caithness. 

Mr. Sinclair expressed himself satisfied 
with the explanation. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer opposed the Bill, and ex- 
pressed his astonishment at a proposition to 
subject all Ireland to Dublin Juries. The 
Jury system there was full of vices. An 
instance in point was this: an Alderman 
was using insulting language to the King, 
and, on being remonstrated with, replied, 
“* you may prosecute me if you like, but if 
it was even for treason, I am sure of get- 
ting a Jury to acquit me.” Indeed, when 
it happened that the Attorney General had 
a quarrel with the Corporation he could 
get no conviction whatever. 

Mr. Hill thought the last speaker had 
given an undeniable reason for passing the 
Bill, for if it were a law, and an Alderman 
should speak treason, or the Attorney 
General have a quarrel with the Corpora- 
tion, the venue might be changed, and 
the Alderman might find the experiment 
hazardous, and the Corporation might find 
it dangerous to obstruct the course of the 
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law. His object, however, in rising, was 
to express the feelings he entertained at 
hearing the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, and those who supported him, 
constantly throwing out irritating expres- 
sions against English Members ; who, 
whatever might be said of their justice, 
certainly deserved great credit for their 
patience. He would put the claims of 
English Members as low as they could be 
put, by the ingenuity—he did not say in- 
genuousness—of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, he would suppose that 
if anything were to be gained, that if one 
single sixpence were to be put into the 
pockets of English Members by oppressing 
Treland, they would so act, But if they 
could have no such motive, what was meant 
by the charge against them? The hon. and 
learned member for Tralee had compared 
them to negro slaveholders ; but he would 
beg the House to recollect that there was 
this material difference between the relation 
of England to Ireland, and of masters to 
their slaves. Negroes were the property of 
their masters, and worked for their benefit ; 
the masters gained their livelihood from the 
sweat of the negroes’ brow ; but it would 

uzzle hon. Members from Ireland to show 
ww English Members profited by the 
labour of the people of Ireland. He would 
claim nothing for English generosity, 
which, in the abstract, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin praised every night, 
but which he never allowed in any particu- 
lar instance ; but he would simply put the 
question as one of interest—and ask the 
hon. and learned Member, what benefit 
English Members could derive from the 
oppression of Ireland, any more than from 
the oppression of Scotland, of Wales, or 
Cornwall? What motive did he imagine 
could actuate the English Members? Did 
they do evil for the sake of evil? Were 
they demons? ‘The hon. and learned 
Member was continually alluding to times 
past, and he went with him in those 
allusions.. He knew that Ireland had been 
oppressed, that even his eloquence was not 
fervid enough to describe the oppression 
Ireland had met with—not, however, 
from England, or the English people 
—but from the English Government ; but 
had not that Government oppressed Eng- 
land also? [Mr. Connell : No!] Had the 
hon. and learned Member then expended all 
his faculties upon Irish history, and not 
read a page of English history? Were 
the Members of a Reformed Parliament, 
to say, that in times past, the English 
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people had not been oppressed. Had the 
Government of the people of England 
always been just, and had they not suffered 
from the same causes as the people of Ire- 
land? Had the people of England been 
duly represented in Parliament? Had they 
had a proper control over their own revenue 
and expenditure? Had not the people of 
England been subject to the domination of 
the faction which laid an equal hand of 
tyranny upon both countries? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman objected to this 
Bill as imposing hardships upon Ireland 
which did not exist in England; but the 
principle of the Bill had long been received 
and acted upon in England. The Act 
which had introduced it, gave power to any 
prosecutor on his own mere Motion, without 
asking the leave of any court whatever to 
prosecute a criminal in any adjoining 
county to the local jurisdiction in which 
the offence was committed; and it was 
only the year before last, that a murder 
committed in the county of the city of 
Coventry was prosecuted in the county of 
Warwick. The murderer was convicted, 
and taken back to the county of the city 
of Coventry to be executed. An important 
measure like this, however, ought not to 
be defended on mere law precedents; but 
when the hon. and learned Member spoke 
of this as an innovation, he certainly forgot 
his learning. If the hon. Member attacked 
the Bill upon principle, he would meet him 
upon principle, and would say boldly, that 
the principle of the Bill was so good, that 
he, for one, supposing it ever to be wanted, 
should, with proper checks, be just as ready 
to extend it to England as to Ireland. Nay, 
he thought it would tend to the advance- 
ment of justice, if a Bill of this kind was 
introduced into England. He was willing 
indeed, to concede, that, upon the evidence 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought before the House, he could not con- 
scientiously vote for the Bill. But he believed 
it to be good in principle, and should beready 
to vote for it if the right hon. Gentleman 
had not produced any evidence whatever. 
Juries appeared originally to have been not 
only Judges but witnesses, and were, there- 
fore, obtained from the very place where 
the offence was committed. What they 
gained in knowledge by dwelling in the 
vicinage, they lost however, in impartiality ; 
and, therefore, a very ancient change was, 
to bring the Juries from the hundred at 
large, and not from the immediate vicinity 
of the place where the offence was com- 
mitted. A subsequent change was, to bring 
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the Jury from any part of the county ; 
which was the state of the law now. Did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman mean to 
say, that generally speaking, Juries drawn 
from a county knew anything of the wit- 
nesses or character of the parties accused ? 
Such things occasionally happened, but 
they were by no means favourable to an 
impartial decision. Generally speaking, 
county Juries knew as little of the parties 
they tried, as if they lived a hundred miles 
off. What did it matter, then, whether a 
man were tried in his own county, or in a 
county at a considerable distance? When 
a Jury was ignorant of the criminal and 
the witnesses, it mattered not whether the 
trial took place in their own county or 200 
miles off. The only difference was, that 
the prisoner would have the public to pay 
the expense of his witnesses when he was 
taken out of the county. That was an 
advantage all accused persons, he trusted, 
would shortly have, under proper checks, 
both in England and Ireland ; for there 
was often great failure of justice from the 
incompetency of accused persons to bring 
from a distance witnesses who could prove 
their innocence. That advantage was given 
by this Bill, and therefore it ought to be 
received as 4 boon, instead of being made 
the subject of another charge against the 
English Parliament. With respect to Dub- 
lin Juries, as it had been proved, that the 
Sheriffs of Dublin were partisans, he 
should refuse his assent to that part of the 
Bill which went to place in their hands the 
power of appointing the Juries who were 
to try parties under this Bill. He saw no 
reason why a clause should not be put into 
the Bill, taking from the Sheriff of Dublin 
the power of choosing Juries, at least for 
the purposes of the Act. Surely, the officers 
of the Court of King’s Bench might be 
intrusted with the power of selecting 
Juries. [Mr. O’Connell: The abuse was 
in making up the panel.] Well, they 
might make up the panel also; and at any 
rate Dublin could not be so deficient in 
honest men, as that one man could not be 
found in whom this power might be placed, 
even to the satisfaction of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin himself. He 
should certainly support the Bill, but not 
the particular clause of it to which he had 
just referred. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the House 
went into Committee.—Several clauses 
were agreed to. 

Mr. Fitzgerald moved an Amendment, 
the object of which was to limit the power 
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of the Executive Government in Ireland to 
the mere change of the venue to the ad- 
joining county, and that to permit its 
removal, as was proposed in the Bill, to the 
county of the city of Dublin. For that 
purpose he proposed to leave out the words 
* or to the county of the city of Dublin, 
or to the county of Dublin.” 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment.—Ayes 19 ; Noes 84: Majority 65. 

Bill went through Committee. The 
House resumed. 


Criminal Law. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 19, 1833. 


MINUTES.} Petitions presented. By the Duke of Ricx- 
MOND, by the Marquess of Lanspown, and by the Mar- 
quess of Butr, and the Earls RAapNor WiINCcHILSEA, and 
Lords PoLTIMORE and BARHAM, from several Places,~~ 
for the Abolition of Slavery.x—By the Earl of WincuiL- 
sea, from Bainbridge, for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Death in certain cases ; and from Canterbury, for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath,—By Lord Rouur, 
by the Bishop of Lonpon, by the Earl of RopEn, and by 
the Marquess of LanspowN, from several Places,—to the 
same effect.—By the Earl: of Ropren, from Beaulieu, 
against the Irish Church Bill; and from Hamilton, 
against the existing System of Church Patronage in Scot- 
land.—By Lord Wynrorp, from Peckham, for giving 
Freeholders the power of appointing Auditors of Poor 
and other Parochial Rates. 


Criminat Law.] Lord Lyndhurst rose 
to put a question to the noble Viscount on 
a subject connected with the administration 
of the Criminal Laws. By the Act of 
Parliament passed in the course of last 
Session, all persons convicted of cattle or 
sheep stealing, or stealing in a dwelling- 
house to the amount of 5/. should be sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. Now, he 
was extremely desirous of knowing whether 
the sentences under that Act had been in 
all cases carried into effect, or commuted 
for minor punishments. One reason for 
his wishing to ascertain this was the fact 
of his having been lately engaged in the 
trial of several cases of the kind he referred 
to, and it had constantly appeared to him 
that the sentence of transportation for life 
was in many of those cases extremely 
harsh, and much beyond the nature of the 
offence. He could state a variety of in- 
stances in which that sentence would 
appear monstrous. He recollected one in 
which a poor cottager in a mountainous 
district of the country was indicted for 
stealing a lamb. He was the owner of 
two or three sheep, aud one of the mothers 
happened to drop a lamb which died. The 
cottager finding a few days after a lamb, 
which had strayed from his neighbour's 
flock into a field belonging to him, seized 
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upon it and appropriated it as his own, 
treating it in every respect as the one he 
had lost. The man was tried and found 
guilty of the offence, and he (Lord Lynd- 
hurst), who sat as judge, was obliged in 
pursuanee of the Act to pass the extreme 
sentence upon him. Under the circum- 
stances of that case, he certainly thought 
the sentence much more severe than justice 
required ; but he had no power to mitigate 
the sentence. It would be far better, he 
thought, if some other description of pun- 
ishment—for instance, a slight imprison- 
ment—were allowed to be substituted in 
cases of mitigated atrocity. He had felt it 
his duty to communicate the circumstances 
of the case he had stated to the Government 
when they occurred. Surely the atrocity 
of the offence was very different in the 
case of a person who thus carried away one 
lamb, and in that of another who stole a 
whole flock of sheep. There was, indeed, 
no parallel between the two offences, and 
yet they were both to be visited with a 
punishment of equal severity. He could 
only say, that if the extreme punishment 
were inflicted in all cases, then a new and 
distinct classification of crimes, so as to 
include every variety of case, would become 
indispensably necessary to the due adminis- 
tration of justice. A noble Earl, whom he 
did not then see in his place, had said, 
during a previous discussion on this subject, 
that no difference in the power to mitigate 
the sentence had been made by the Act in 
question. This, though correct in expres- 
sion, was not correct in substance. Under 
the old system the Judge had the power of 
stating in the margin of the calendar the 
punishment to which the prisoner was to 
be subjected. This power was vested in 
the Judge practically, but such was not the 
case under the present system, The sen- 
tence which the Judge was compelled to 
pass was transportation for life, nor had 
he the least power to mitigate it. Another 
reason which had induced him to apply 
for information on the subject was this— 
that he had ground to believe some further 
alteration was intended to be introduced 
into the criminal laws by the other House 
of Parliament. He wished, then, while 
those alterations were in progress. that his 
Majesty's Ministers would turn their atten- 
tion to this point—namely, the affixing of 
one precise penalty to every case of crime, 
and that penalty to be enforced impera- 
tively. To effect this object it would be 
necessary to make some extensive altera- 
tions in the definition of crimes. In the 
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cases of house-breaking, he could notice the 
same anomaly as he had pointed out in 
those of sheep-stealing. When a thief 
entered an empty house, and, using it as a 
means of communication with another 
house, stole therefrom property to an im- 
mense amount, that offence appeared to 
him most flagitious, and one which called 
for the extreme penalty of the law. But 
in the case of a poor wretch driven by 
hunger, lifting a latch for the purpose of 
stealing a loaf of bread, and then running 
away, (a case of continual occurrence) it 
seemed harsh and absurd to inflict an equal 
degree of punishment. But yet for every 
offence of house-breaking the Judge was 
compelled to pass a sentence of transporta- 
tion for life. He was, for these reasons, 
desirous of knowing from the noble Vis- 
count whether under the new law the 
sentences for the offences he had mentioned 
had in every instance been carried into 
effect. 

Viscount Melbourne, in answer to the 
noble and learned Lord’s question, could 
not give a precise answer; but he under- 
stood that the sentences had not in every 
case been carried into effect. The circum. 
stances of the several cases were, he be- 
lieved, always taken into consideration, and 
the punishment which was considered most 
apportioned to the offence was substituted 
in its stead. With respect to the particular 
case of sheep-stealing alluded to by the 
noble and learned Lord, he was not pre- 
pared to say what punishment was inflicted. 
He neither recollected the case nor the 
communication which the noble and learned 
Lord said he had made to the Government, 
but in all probability a mitigation of the 
punishment had taken place. He had 
supported the Bill for the mitigation of 
criminal punishments upon the general 
principle of rendering them more certain, 
though less severe. The current of public 
feeling ran strongly against the old laws, 
and there was in consequence a great repug- 
nance in Jurors to convict. An alteration in 
the law, then, became necessary, and it was 
thought the best alternative to limit the 
punishment for certain offences to trans. 
portation for life, instead of inflicting the 
penalty of death. It was perfectly clear 
that by the application of a general rule 
to those offences a great deal of inconveni- 
ence might be avoided ; but it was not in 
the nature of human affairs that any 
general enactment should be free from some 
inconvenience. Certainly, if there could 
be a more complete and comprehensive 
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classification and a more accurate definition 
of crime, it would bea great advantage 
to the administration of justice. The 
Government would always be happy to 
avail itself of any communication from the 
noble and learned Lord which would assist 
the attainment of those objects in the 
smallest degree. The present was, he 
conceived, the proper period for doing so, 
when a bill on the subject was about to be 
discussed in the other House of Parliament. 

Lord Wynford said, that the principle 
alluded to by the noble Viscount who had 
just sat down—the rendering punishments 
more certain, by diminishing their severity 
-—was precisely the principle on which he 
had made the proposition to the House. 
He admitted that a better classification of 
crimes might be effected. 

Lord Lyndhurst assured the noble Vis- 
count (Lord Melbourne) that whenever he 
should happen to sit as Judge before a Jury 
who had never acted under the new law, 
he should consider himself bound in passing 
sentence to state to them the law of the 
case; and to point out to their notice the 
fact that he was not allowed to mitigate 
the sentence. A great practical alteration 
had, it could not be denied, been effected 
with respect to the power of the Judge. 
Until the Act in question passed, the Judge 
might mitigate the sentence as he thought 
proper, by merely stating the punishment 
on the margin of the calendar, and this 
without being obliged to assign any reason 
for the mitigation. The case was not so 
now ; that part of the Judge’s power was 
taken away; and if on any occasion he 
wished to effect a mitigation of the punish- 
ment, a special application was necessary. 
But it was not always convenient to make 
these special applications from want of 
time. During the last Assizes he himself 
had tried 400 or 500 cases, and how could 
it be supposed that he should have time to 
make special applications? In order to 
obtain the information he wanted he should 
move for “ a return of the number of con- 
victions for horse, cattle, and sheep-stealing, 
and for stealing to the amount of 5/. in a 
dwelling-house, stating in how many of 
such convictions the punishment of trans- 
portation for life had been inflicted,.and in 
how many that sentence had been com- 
muted for different punishments, from the 
Ist of July, 1832, to the present time.” 

Lord Dacre said, that his object in ori- 
ginating the measure, which had been 
amended on the Motion of the noble Baron, 
was to substitute certainty for uncertainty 
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in the punishment of crime, and he believed 
that he acted in consonance with the feel- 
ings of the majority of the people in so 
doing. He could not, therefore, help 
expressing his surprise at hearing the noble 
and learned Lord assert that hereafter, 
when he should have to charge a Jury in 
cases under the Act, he should make a 
statement to them which would have the 
effect of exciting their feelings and influ- 
encing their judgment before the Jury had 
come to a dispassionate — 

Lord Lyndhurst declared that he had 
made no such statement as was attributed 
to him by the noble Lord. He distinctly 
said, that after the verdict should be passed, 
he would, in the presence of the Jury, if 
they for the first time had sat on a case 
included within the scope of the Act, 
state that in passing the sentence he was 
guilty of no harshness, but was compelled 
to pass it by the provisions of the Act. 

Lord Dacre said, that if he were wrong, 
he would apologize ; but he certainly 
so understood the noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Lyndhurst again assured the noble 
Lord that he was mistaken. 

Lord Dacre again began to address the 
House, but was again interrupted by an 
explanation from Lord Lyndhurst, amidst 
loud cries of “ Order,” when 

The Marquis of Lansdown rose to order. 
His noble friend had been thrice interrupt.. 
ed by the noble and learned Lord, and he 
submitted that such conduct was not ordi- 


nary. 

The Earl of Wicklow believed that the 
ordinary course was, when a noble Lord 
disclaimed the use of expressions which 
were attributed to him, to consider them 
as not having been spoken by him. He 
was very much surprised at the noble 
Baron’s attempt to persevere on the present 
occasion. 

Lord Dacre observed, that he never 
intended to repeat the statement which the 
noble and learned Lord had disclaimed ; he 
was merely about to say, when he was 
interrupted, that such was the impression 
on his mind from what had fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Lyndhurst assured the House that 
he never could by any possibility have so 
expressed himself, because in so doing he 
should be advocating a violation of the duty 
of a Judge. 

Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 19, 1833. 


MINUTES.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of Colonel 
Davigs, an Account of all the Gaols in England and 
Wales, and the Number of Persons Confined in them, 
—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, an Account of all Persons 
now entitled to a Pension under the Acts 57th George 
3rd, cap. 65; and 6th George 4th, cap. 90.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Briscoz, an Account from the Court 
of King’s Bench, of the Number of Persons Confined 
in the Marshalsea of that Court to whom Day Rules 
have been granted to leave the Prison in Term Time, 
from 1805, till 1832, inclusive.—On the Motion of the 
SoLiciror GENERAL, a Copy of the Fourth Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the Law of 
England respecting Real Property.—On the Motion of 
Mr. Jongs, Accounts of the Manufacture, Consumption, 
and Exportation and Importation of Proof Spirits, from 
the 5th January, 1832, to the 5th April, 1833. 

Bills. Read a first time:—Jewish Disabilities Repeal.— 
Read a second time:—Heirs of Entail; Tailzies Act 
Amendment; Future Entail (Scotland).—Read a third 
time :—Publie Revenue (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord A. CHICHESTER, from Belfast, 
for a Modified System of Poor Laws for Ireland.—By Mr. 
R. Oswaxp, from the Political Union and others of 
Kilmarnock, for the Abolition of the Laws of Entail and 
Primogeniture.—By Mr. Hutt, from Hull, for Vote by 
Ballot, the Repeal of the Septennial Act, and of the 
Assessed Taxes.—By Mr. Bowes, from Stockton-upon- 
Tees, for the Discontinuance of Nocturnal Legislation.— 
By Sir Cuaries Lemon, from Penzance, in favour of the 
Church of Ireland Bill.—By Mr. ABERCROMBIE, from 
the Medical Students of Edinburgh, for the Amendment 
of the Apothecaries Act.—By Mr. WILLIAM WHITMORE, 
from Bilston, for Amending the Law relating to Ejectment. 
—By Mr. Rosert Fereuson, from Burntisland; and 
Mr, ABERCROMBIE, from Edinburgh,—for a Repeal of the 
Duty on Stamped Receipts.x—By Mr. R. Stevart, from 
Haddington, for Amendment in the Law of Scotland; and 
from the same Place; and by Sir A. AGNEw, from Sorby, 
—for a Better System of Church Patronage (Scotland).— 
By Sir Groner Grey, from Devonport, and Mr. ABER- 
CROMBIE, from Stonehouse, for Emancipating the Jews.— 
By Sir Gzorce Grey, from Stoke Damerel; and by Mr. 
WE BY, from Grantham, against the Assessed Taxes.—By 
Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr. R. PALMER, Mr. BULLER, Mr. 
CaRtwricut, Mr. J. W. Scott, and Mr. BuckINGHAM, 
from several Places,—against the Sale of Beer Act.—By 
Sir WiLu1amM FoLxgs, Mr. BucKINGHAM, and Mr. H. 
HANDLEY, from several Places,—for Relief from Taxa- 
tion.—By Mr. Jervis, from Worcester, for Liberty to 
Elect their Municipal and Local Authorities.—By Sir 
G. Grey, from Devonport, and by Serjeant Spanxrz, 
from Islington, in favour of a Factories Regulation Bill.— 
By Captain G. Fereuson, Mr. R. SHawe, Sir GILBERT 
HEATHCOTE, Lord G. SomERSET, and Mr. R. Patugr, 
from many Places,—against the Malt Tax.—By Sir T. 
LxennarD, Mr. Dawson, Mr. BuckINGHAM, Major 
Kepret, Mr. Tower, Sir Francis Buake, Mr. C. 
Kemyss TyntE, Mr. J. Kemyss TYNTE, Mr. TYRELL, 
Mr. R. SHawg, Mr. Bewes, Sir G. STAUNTON, Sir 
Earpigy Wixmot, Lord Viscount MOLYNEvx, Mr. J. 
GasKELL, Sir GinpertT HeATHCOTE, Sir W. FoLKgs, 
Sir G. Grey, Mr. TANcRED, Sir J. Jounsrone, Mr. H. 
STANLEY, Mr. FryscHe Paumer, Sir W. INGILBy, Mr. 
ADDAMS WILLIAMS, Mr. RoBERT STEUART, Mr. CRAVEN 
Berxetry, Mr. Roper, Sir C. Lemon, Mr. RuUDDELL 
Topp, Captain Lewis Fenton, Mr. E. J. STANLEY, Mr. 
TuRockmortTon, Mr. Briestock, Mr. N. CALVERT, Mr. 
AeLionsBy, Lord ArtHurR CuHicHRgsTER, Mr. Cart- 
WRIGHT, Sir OSWALD Mosetey, Mr. METHUEN, Mr. 
Morison, Lord GRANVILLE Somerset, and Colonel 
Davies, from a Number of Places,—against Slavery.— 
By Major Keppen and Mr. R. SHawe, from several 
Places,—against the Duty on Taxed Carts.—By Mr. War- 
BURTON, Colonel MABERLY, Mr. WELBy, Mr. Dawson, 
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Mr. TyrEeLu, Mr. H. HANDLEY, Lord R. Grosvenor, 
Lord Viscount Motyneux, Mr. MILLS GASKELL, Sir 
GILBERT Heatucore, Mr. H. STANLEY, Mr. R. FERGu- 
son, Mr. Briestock, Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Mr. R. 
PatmeER, Lord ArtHUR CHICHESTER, Mr. WILLIAMS 
Wywn, and Mr. Metrsuen, from a great Number of 
Places,—for a Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Mr. WILBRAHAM, Mr. BucKINGHAM, and Lord MoLy- 
NEUX, from several Places,—for Relieving Dissenters 
from the Civil Disabilities under which they labour.—By 
Mr. BuckineHam, from Harwood and other Places, 
against the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. 


PATRONAGE OF THE CHURCH 
(WaxEs).] Mr. Wilbraham presented a 
petition from Llangellan, and other 
parishés in the county of Merioneth, to 
which he wished to draw the attention 
of the House, because it went, in some 
measure, to contradict a statement made 
some time ago by a right reverend Prelate 
in another place. The petition complained 
that the most valuable livings were in 
the hands of: non-residents, who while 
they pocketed from 150/. and upwards, 
only allowed the resident curates 10). 
They complained likewise that most of 
the clergymen of the Established Church 
were generally ignorant of the Welch 
language, and that they consequently had 
to address the people in a language which 
they did not understand at all, or at least 
which they understood very imperfectly. 
The petitioners prayed for a reform in the 
enactment of tithes, and generally, for a 
reform in the Church Establishment. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn said, that 
as to the Incumbents he knew that in the 
parishes with which he was acquainted 
the clergy now all understood the Welch 
language, and he did not believe that any 
of them were entirely ignorant of the 
Welch language, notwithstanding the 
many complaints that had been made of 
them. 

Mr. Jervis was free to admit, that there 
was one great cause of complaint affecting 
the Welch Church, and which, he regret- 
ted to say, was equally applicable to the 
Church throughout this kingdom—namely, 
absenteeism and plurality of livings. There 
was one complaint, however, pecu- 
liarly applicable to the Welch Church, 
which he could not but think must be 
founded in justice—the want of know- 
ledge of the Welch language in the clergy, 
which ought, undoubtedly, to be removed. 
He thought that to this cause was to be 
attributed the number of dissenters to be 
found in Wales. The dissenting churches 
in that Principality were actually as two 
to one of the Established Churches. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn agreed to 
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the necessity of having clergymen educated ; thought that so important a motion ought 
in the Welch language. He could only | not to come before the House merely by 
say there were respectable and most learn-| way of Amendment, but as a substantive 
ed men among the Welch clergy. He} motion. And therefore, if that hon Mem- 
would add that in the part of Wales whete | ber persisted, he would not move the 
he possessed property the clergyman who, Order of the Day, but he trusted that 
had been appointed by the Bishop of ‘the hon. Member would give way, and 
Bangor, was equally celebrated for his | put off his motion till Monday. 
piety and for a complete knowledge of the | Mr. Matthias Altwood said, it would appear 
Welch language. | from all he had heard on the subject, as if 
Mr. Wilbraham said, it was impossible | it would be impossible that his Motion 
for him, from his own personal informa.! should be brought forward to-night with- 
tion, to say whether these complaints out the greatest disadvantage and incon- 
were well-founded or not; but he saw | venience being incurred and without ex- 
most respectable names to this petition, | citing feelings that, if he persevered in the 
and among them were the names of | Motion, it would be calculated to embarrass 
several of the clergy themselves, as well | the Government. For the purpose of at once 
as that of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, and | freeing himself from an imputation which 
SO on. he felt he did not deserve, he should state 
Lord Robert Grosvenor presented a! in the outset that he was willing to postpone 
similar petition from the inhabitants of his motion. At the same time he felt 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. The noble | bound to state, that it was not above a 
Lord said, that many remarks had been | fortnight since the subject had been men- 
made in another place upon the observations | tioned with a view to fixing the peritd 
he had felt it his duty to submit to the | for its introduction to the House, and he 
House when he presented a petition with | had heard nothing of public business in- 
a similar prayer to the present from a nu- | terfering with his motion of tosnight 
merous body of his constituents; but he | until yesterday, and then it appeared, 
was sure the House would do him the according to the statement made to him, 
justice to remember that on the occasion to | that Ministers wanted this eveniiig for 
which he referred he had made no personal | purposes connected with supply, which, 
allusion to any individual with reference | unless they could carry into effect, the 
to the Church Establishment in Wales. | greatest possible inconvenience and disad- 
What he had then said (and he now | vantage would be occasioned to the public 
repeated it) was, that the petitioners | service; and indeed the matter had been 
complained that the ecclesiastical appoint- | stated to him so strongly as almost to in- 
ments were generally conferred on indi- | duce him to think that scarcely could the 
viduals who were unacquainted with Wales, | public payments be made if to-night were 
and many of whom were non-resident | refused the Ministers for supply. Now, 
in that country, having beneficeselsewhere. | however, hé found that the rioble Lord 
He made no charge against any individual, | proposed not that the House should give 
but against the system generally. He/ up the night to supply, but to the con- 
wished to add, that the appointments | sideration of the Budget. He asked the 
made by the Bishop of St. Asaph had | noble Lord, if he ever knew of such a 
been most proper appointments, and he! motion ds that which he now proposed, 
was happy to hear that those of the Bishop | to make being brought on after one night’s 
of Bangor had given equal satisfaction. _| notice, to the interruption of a proposition 
Mr. Jervis supported the petition for | long fixed for discussion? On this poitit 
Welch Church Reform, but was convinced | he could not help going back to the very 
that no imputation could be cast upon! similar manner in which several other 
either of the right reverend Prelates | motions of the same description with his 
named by his noble colleague. own had been put off by the Government, 
| particularly that of the hon. member for 
SuppLty.—Pvusiic Bustness.] Lord | Birmingham, and that of the hon. member 
Althorp, before moving the Order of the | for Lincolnshire, relative to the repeal of the 
Day for the House going into a Committee Malt-tax, which had been coolly put off 








of Supply, wished to ask the hon. member | by some member of the Government. 


opposite (Mr. Matthias Attwood) if he moving as an Amendment, that the House 
intended to persist in bringing forward should proceed to discuss some matter re- 


his motion set down for that day? He _ lative to Ireland. It was a most extra- 
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ordinary thing that matters so intimately 
referring to the dreadfui distresses of this 
country should be thus delayed and dallied 
with bya Reforming Ministry and Reform- 
ed House of Commons. He was perfectly 
at a loss to understand how the business 
of the country was to be carried on, if the 
Government were allowed to interpose 
with these repeated interruptions. They 
created the most lamentable confusion 
and delay. He thought that the motion 
he had wished to bring forward was most 
intimately connected with the public 
welfare ; however, he must, of course, give 
way, for he knew that many Members 
who went entirely with him in his views 
on the subject, yet supported Ministers 
in this proceeding, from a notion of not 
obstructing public business, or embarrass- 
ing the Government, and that what sup- 
port he might receive, if he persisted, 
would be reluctantly granted on the same 
supposed grounds. He himself would be 
one of the last either to embarras Ministers 
or obstruct public business. On the 
contrary he wished to expedite it; and 
as such appenréd to be the wish of the 
House, he would consent to postpone his 
Motion, provided the noble Lord would 
pledge himself that on Monday the mo- 
tion should not be again postponed. 

Lord Althorp said, that nothing but_a 
consideration of what was due to the pub- 
lic service induced him to pursue the 
present course. It was very true, that his 
right hon. friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury had told the hon. Gentleman 
that the Ordnance Estimates were very 
pressing ; and his right hon. friend thought 
that they might be brought forward to 
night. It was, however, found subsequent- 
ly that they might be postponed, and 
therefore he had proposed to avail himself 
of this evening to bring forward his finan- 
cidl statement. He would frankly tell the 
hon. Gentleman, that he thought it de- 
sirable that the financial statement should 
be heard before the hon. Gentleman’s mo- 
tion was gone into, and his proposition 
was made with that view. He was glad 
the hon. Gentleman permitted him to 
make his statement before the motion was 
brought forward. So far as he himself 
was concerned, he would be ready to give 
the hon. Gentleman every possible facility 
for bringing on the question on Monday 
next. He would now move the Order of 


the Day for going into a Committee of 
Supply. 
Mr. Attwood’s Motion postponed. 
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The House then resolved into a Com~ 
mittee of Supply. 

Tue Bupert. |}—Lord Althorp rose, and 
spoke as follows: Sir, in calling the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the statements 
which I have to make of the financial 
condition of the country, I shall take the 
liberty, in performing this part of my 
duty, of first directing the attentidn of 
the Committee to those reductions in the 
various departments of the State which 
have at various times and on previous occa- 
sions been brought under the notice of the 
House, as an evidence of our endeavours 
to reduce taxation. In trespassing upon 
the attention of the Committee with this 
statement, I think that I act fairly and 
justly towards the Administration of which 
I am a Member, because when we entered 
upon office, we did it with a pledge to 
apply ourselves to introduce economy to 
the utmost extent in our power; and on 
this, the first occasion of bringing any 
financial statement before a Reformed Par- 
liament, I think it is right that I should 
state what progress has been made in 
redeeming that pledge. I shall, therefore, 
state the number of places and offices 
which we have successively abolished and 
the amount of salary which has been re- 
duced, in order to show the House that 
we have applied ourselves to effect the 
object we promised and that we have 
succeeded in reducing to a considerable 
extent the expenditure of the country. 
The total number of places abolished by 
the present Administration is 1,387 ; and 
the total amount of salary done away is 
231,406/. From this 231,406/., however, 
there must be deducted 38,000/., the 
amount of the retired allowances ; for the 
Committee is aware that when we have 
found an office useless, and something 
was to be gained by reducing the salary 
we have not hesitated to abolish it, though 
the whole amount of salary could not be 
immediately saved. Deducting the retired 
allowance, then, the saving will not be 
231,000/., but about 192,000/. Among 
the places abolished there were three offices 
which were usually accompanied by the 
possession of seats in Parliament, the 
salary of which amounted to 21,894/. The 
diplomatic expenses have been reduced to 
the extent of 91,735/.; but I think it 
right to say, that we cannot claim credit for 
the whole amount of the reduction. The 
regulations made by the late Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, reduced these expenses 34,0001., 
M 2 
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and my noble friend, the present Secretary, 
has made a further reduction of 57,0001. 
There, is, however, in this year a little 
additional charge on the Consolidated Fund, 
arising from places of 1,181/. If the Com- 
mittee looks at what has been done by the 
present Administration during the last two 
years, however, it will find that 652 places 
were abolished in 1831, and 613 in 1832. 
That, however, is not the whole number, 
for some were previously got rid of ; and 
the whole number abolished, as I before 
said, is 1,387. The average income, or 
salary, of the places abolished is thus 1731. 
10s. I state these facts to the Committee 
to show that we have applied ourselves 
to reduce places that were useless to the 
public, and I hope and trust that the Com- 
mittee will think that we have exerted 
ourselves to the utmost. I will add, that 
it is still our intention to abolish places 
wherever we can, and save all that we 
possibly can from the expenditure of the 
country. I must also add, that during 
these two years 506 persons have been 
brought from the retired list in the revenue 
department and placed on active service, by 
which a saving of the retired allowance 
has been made of 28,0002. I think I only 
do what is just towards ourselves in making 
this statement in reference to the saving 
we have made. I shall now begin my 
financial view, by stating the amount of 
the income and expenditure for the year, 
between the 5th of April, 1832, and the 
5th of April, 1833. The amount of the 
income for the year was 46,853,000/. ; the 
amount of the expenditure was 45,366,0001., 
leaving an excess of income over expenditure 
of 1,487,0001. The Committee will, I 
have nodoubt, recullect that in the Estimates 
I made last Session, I stated the probable 
excess of the income over the expenditure 
below this. I only calculated the excess at 
800,000/. ; but I am happy to say, that, by 
the reduction of expenditure, the excess of 
income over expenditure which is1 ,487,000/., 
will more than enable us to cover the 
deficiencies of the preceding year. That 
deficiency the Committee will recollect was 
1,240,412/. Taking the two together, the 
Committee will see that the improvement 
on the revenue of the present year is not 
less than 2,728,000/. This, however, I 
must say, has been brought about—not 
so much by the increase of the income 
of the country as the decrease of the ex- 
penditure. I will now state what the 
income of the country was for the two years. 
For 1832, it was 46,618,000/.; for 1833, it 
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was 46,853,000/.; showing an excess in 
the latter year of only 235,000/., and 
proving that the surplus on the year arose 
from the expenditure being considerably 
reduced. The expenditure for the year 
ending April, 1832, was 47,859,000/. ; for 
1838, 45,366,000/.; the diminution being 
2,493,000/. for the last year. It will be 
seen from this statement that the improve- 
ment which has taken place may be ex- 
pected to be greater in the following year 
because it does not depend on any ac- 
cidental increase of revenue, but on the 
economical management of the public funds, 
and on the saving thereby effected. I will 
now state more in detail the income and 
expenditure of the last year. The income 
last year from the Customs was 16,769,6211.; 
from the Excise, 16,529,1311.; from Stamps, 
6,857,5401.; from Taxes, 5,003,937/.; from 
the Post Office, 1,453,900/.; from mis- 
cellaneous sources, 238,526/.; making a 
total of 46,852,650/. I will now state the 
expenditure. The sum charged for the 
Debt, including interest on Exchequer Bills 
—the whole sum charged to the Conso- 
lidated Fund for the Debt, was, 28,225,891. 
The other charges on this fund were 
1,859,248/.; making the whole charges on 
the Consolidated Fund 30,085,239/. The 
expenditure of the Supplies was — for the 
Army,7,006,4961.; for theNavy,4,505,000/.; 
for the Ordnance, 1,634,817/.; for the 
miscellaneous service, 2,138,953/.; making 
a total of 45,365,507/. The expenditure 
for the preceding year was for the Army, 
7,551,000I., which last year was reduced to 
7,006,498/.; the expenditure for the Navy 
in the preceding year was 5,842,835/. 
and in the last year 4,505,000/.; the 
Ordnance for the preceding year was 
1,478,9441., and for last year 1,634,812/.; 
being an increase of 155,878/.; the Mis. 
cellaneous was 2,900,4301. in the preceding 
year, and in the last year it was 2,133,9531. ; 
showing a diminution of nearly 800,000/. 
I have already stated, that the probable 
excess of income over expenditure last year 
was estimated at 800,000/., whereas it 
actually amounted to 1,487,000/.; and 
I will now calculate what is likely to 
be the estimated balance of the ensuing 
year, supposing no alteration in the duties, 
and that the revenue should remain as 
at present. The whole amount of the 
revenue for the year will be, according to 
my estimate, 46,494,128/. In making this 
calculation it will be observed, that I do 
not take the revenue at so large a sum as last 
year. I look fora reduction in the duties of 
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Excise; because the arrears of the Malt- 
duties, which were due at the close 
of last year, were much greater than were 
due at the close of the present year. I 
calculate the income for the ensuing year 
at a lower rate than the income for the 
past year. The charges on the Consolidated 
Fund for the present year will not be 
the same as for the past year. I have 
obtained an estimate of the increased charge, 
and the expenditure charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund for the year will not be less 
than 30,300,000/. The Supplies, the esti- 
mates of which have been laid on the 
Table, though they have not yet been all 
voted, are, for the Army, 6,673,251/. ; for the 
Navy, 4,658,635/.; for the Ordnance, 
1,455,2231.; for the miscellaneous services, 
1,835,110/. Including the additional 
charge on the Consolidated Fund, the 
whole expenditure will be 44,922,219. 
If this is deducted from the estimated in- 
come for the year, 46,494,128/., it will 
leave a calculated surplus of 1,571,9091., 
say 1,572,000/. The Committee is aware 
of the views which I entertain of a surplus 
revenue. There are, I know, great differ- 
ences of opinion on this point ; but I hope 
that Gentlemen, speaking generally, are of 
my opinion, that it is better, if we have any 
surplus, rather to diminish taxes, than em- 
ploy it to pay off the debt. I have always, 
indeed, believed that it was not safe nor 
advisable to reduce the surplus too low. 
Hitherto, I believe, that I have reduced 
the surplus lower than it ought to have 
been ; more so, I am afraid, than appears 
justifiable in the eyes of some hon. Mem- 
bers. Nevertheless, taking the situation of 
the country into consideration, it is, in my 
opinion, desirable that a reduction of taxes 
should be made to the extent of the surplus. 
I have stated the probable surplus of the 
income at 1,571,909/. With respect to 
these reductions, the principle on which I 
have always acted is, to make the reduc- 
tions as much as possible on those taxes 
which fall on industry. I am aware that 
the reduction I have to propose will not 
be such as 1 have heard hon. Gentle- 
men state in the House, and still less 
will they be such as I have heard has 
been mentioned out of the House. I 
am not prepared to reduce the taxes 
30,000,000/. nor 20,000,000/. as statements 
have been made out of. doors, because it 
would be impossible to reduce taxes to that 
amount, as the Committee must be well 
aware, without destroying public credit. 
However, I think the reduction of taxes 
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which I shall propose, will be such, consi- 
dering the articles to which it applies, as 
will give considerable relief. Before going 
any further, I think it is necessary to speak 
of those taxes, which it has been proposed 
to reduce, and which, it has been stated, 
press very much on the industry of the 
country, and which I am afraid, will con- 
tinue to press on it for some time, as I 
do not mean to make any reduction in 
them on the present occasion. The first 
tax of the kind I shall notice is the 
tax on malt. My hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire, has given notice that 
he will bring forward a motion to reduce 
the duty on malt, Sir, the duty on malt 
last year amounted to 4,825,128/., and the 
total reduction of the Malt duties at present 
is therefore, quite inconsistent with the 
state of the revenue. J will take the oppor 

tunity of considering what has been the 
course of the Malt duties, and I will con- 
sider whether the Malt duties press hard on 
any particular class, and, as a financial 
question, whether it is one of the taxes 
which ought to be first reduced. I will 
state the produce of the Malt duties for the 
last few years. In 1830 they amounted to 
3,813,3041.; in 1831, they amounted to 
3,436,2711.; and in 1832, after the duties 
on beer were taken off, they amounted to 
4,359,332l.; while, in the year ending 
January 5th, 1833, they amounted to 
4,825,125l. Looking at the question in a 
financial point of view, is it not apparent 
that this tax does not press so hard on the 
article as to reduce the consumption? If 
the welfare of the producer were concerned, 
I might be disposed to reduce this duty ; 
but on looking at the price of barley, I am 
sure that no Gentleman will contend that 
its price does not bear a proper proportion 
to the price of other grain. I say, then, that 
looking at the question both as a financial 
question concerning the amount of the tax, 
and as the interests of the consumers and 
producers are concerned, and seeing that 
there is no unfair depreciation of the price 
of this species of grain—for these reasons, 
I say, I cannot consent to the reduction of 
the duty. I am aware that this doctrine 
will not be popular ; but the duties of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seldom are 
popular ; and though it be unpopular to say 
so, I must say that the Malt-tax, lookingat it 
under the several points of view I have men- 
tioned is too productiveand too little injurious 
to be now removed. The next tax, on which 
I own J feel great doubts as to the decision 
to which I have come, because my own 
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opinion is of that nature concerning the 
tax as to leave me with a tendency to 
doubt the propriety of the conclusion to 
which, after the best consideration, I have 
been obliged to come—the next tax I shall 
advert to, is one which some of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are very eager to get 
removed—the tax I mean is the Stamp 
duties on Newspapers. With respect to 
the Stamp-duties on Newspapers I have 
already frequently stated my opinion—I 
think it a bad tax. I think it a tax pro- 
ductive of many evils, because the effect of 
it undoubtedly is, to give great advantage 
to persons who are bold enough to evade 
the law ; and thus it gives a monopoly of 
cheap publications into the hands of disre- 
putable persons. On this ground, I most 
certainly desire to see the tax repealed ; but 
if, on this principle, a part of the tax were 
reduced, we could not stop till we repealed 
the whole. If the whole tax gives a 
premium to evade the law, whatever part of 
the tax may be left will be a premium to 
take advantage of the law to that extent. 
The question, then, which I have to con- 
sider is, whether, in the present situation of 
the country—and that situation I admit is 
one in which there is great distress—distress 
does prevail to a considerable extent ; but 
the question I have to consider is, whether 
the taking off this tax, which amounts to 
44.0,0001., isa measure which will give relief 
to any considerable class of the community. 
I see my hon. friend opposite the member for 
the city of Lincoln (Mr. Bulwer) is taking 
notes ; and J admit that the tax being re- 
moved would give relief toa certain extent ; 
but the tax on newspapers is not one which 
presses on the industry of the country, and 
which would by itsremoval givea great relief. 
I know that it is argued that the reduction 
of this tax may be compensated by another 
mode of taxation, and that it is not fair, in 
reducing the tax on newspapers, to caleu- 
late the loss to the Revenue at 440,000/. 
I admit that it would not amount to that, 
because something would be gained by the 
increased consumption of paper, and that, 
in fact, the loss to the revenue would be 
considerably less) Some Gentlemen have 
proposed that a postage should be levied on 
newspapers, and that the revenue obtained 
from that source would more than counter- 
balance the loss by reducing the Stamp 
Duties; but, from the inquiries I have 
made (and I have examined the subject), I 
am satisfied that this is a fallacious view of 
the question. I have inquired, and I men- 
tion it, because I wish to show that it was 
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not without consideration that I came to 
the opinion, that these gentlemen had not 
made accurate calculations. They thought 
that by laying, instead of the Stamp Duty 
on Newspapers, one penny postage on each 

aper the revenue would not suffer. But 

believe that the expectations of what the 
Government would gain by the postage are 
much over rated. In carrying Newspapers, 
the Government would have many riyals ; 
the stage coaches would carry Newspapers, 
and carry them for a far less sum than one 
penny each paper. ‘The consequence I be- 
lieve would be, that no Newspapers would 
be carried by the mail-coaches, or that, at 
least, a great diminution would take place 
in the number now carried by them. The 
great mass of Newspapers are sent from the 
metropolis in large bundles, to be distri- 
buted in the different towns. They are 
made up in parcels by the news-yenders, 
and sent to different places, so that the ex- 
pense of carrying one paper by a coach 
must be very small. The question, then, 
which I have to decide is, Bs I shall 
take off the tax upon Newspapers upon 
speculative grounds, believing, as I do, that 
those who recommend that will not find 
their calculation correct, and sacrifice a re- 
venue of 440,000/. less by the increased 
amount of the duty on paper j or shall I 
apply that 440,000/. to reduce taxes which 
press more immediately on the industry of 
the country? It is with regret, 1 must 
own, particularly as regards my own opin- 
ion; for I admit that on a former occasion 
I did hold out an expectation, I cannot say 
I pledged myself; but I did hold out an 
expectation—I implied, and such was then 
my intention—that I would reduce this 
tax. After much consideration, however, 
I have altered my opinion, and I haye 
frankly stated to the House my reasons 
for the alteration. 1 do not think it neces- 
sary for me to apply myself to other taxes 
which Gentlemen have proposed to repeal, 
but I will proceed to my own plans. The 
first tax to which I propose to call the at- 
tention of the Committee, because it regu- 
larly comes before the Committee as part of 
the Excise, and will be the first Resolution 
I shall move—is of a trifling nature. I[ 
allude to the tax on tiles, which amounts to 
37,0007. When on a former occasion I 
removed the duty from slates, my attention 
was called to the pressure of the duty on 
tiles. I felt, at the time, that the tile 
manufacturers were exposed to great hard-« 
ships; but I could not then take off more 
taxes. I felt that it was desirable, that it 
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was even just, that when the tax on slates 
was removed, the tax on tiles should not be 
suffered to remain. I believe that the tax 
on tiles was originally imposed only to 
counterbalance the duty imposed on slates, 
and therefore I was convinced that I ought 
to take the first opportunity of removing it. 
That opportunity has now arrived, and I 
propose to take that duty off. The next 
tax to which I shall call the Committee’s 
attention, is one, the reduction of which 
will not cause much, indeed I am not sure 
that it will cause any great loss, and that it 
will not be immediately replaced—it is a 
tax respecting newspapers, the tax on 
advertisements. I believe that the reduc- 
tion of the tax on advertisements will 
give great relicf to the trading and pro- 
ductive classes. The tax now is 3s. 6d. 
for every advertisement, and however 
often the advertisement is repeated the 
duty is not altered. The consequence 
is, that the advantages of advertising, 
which are generally. only obtained 
after two or three insertions, are lost or 
burthened with a heavy duty, and to re- 
duce this tax will give the trading part of 
the country great relief. I propose then 
to reduce the tax on advertisements. At 
present it is for every insertion 3s. 6d. I 
propose to reduce the duty for the first in- 
sertion to 2s.; for the second to 1s. 6d. ; 
and for the third and every subsequent in- 
sertion to ls. The effect of this will not 


be, I should think, to cause a loss to the 


revenue equal to the whole amount of the 
reduction, because the consequence of the 
reduction will be to cause the advertise- 
ments to be often repeated when the ad- 
vertisers have not to pay as much for 
every insertion. Certainly it will enable 
the proprictors of newspapers to insert re- 
peated advertisements at a cheaper rate 
than they can insert a single advertise- 
ment; for by keeping the type standing 
they will be saved the expense of composi- 
tion. Although, therefore, I do not think 
we need apprehend much loss of revenue 
by this change, I calculate it will be about 
half. 

Sir Robert Peel: What is the present 
amount of revenue from advertisements ? 

Lord Althorp: The whole revenue from 
advertisements now amounts to 150,000/., 
and I think I am quite safe at calculating 
the reduction at only 75,000/., or one half. 
The next tax in which I propose to make 
an alteration is one in which it is most de- 
sirable to make an alteration—I mean the 
seduction of the duty on Marine Insurance. 
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I think I shall not cause any large sacrifice 
of revenue by this alteration, and the 
alteration will be of great advantage to the 
shipping interests and to trade generally. 
The present rate of duty is on the coast- 
ing trade 1s. 3d. per cent, when the pre- 
mium does not exceed 20s., and 2s. 6d. per 
cent when it does exceed 20s. On the 
foreign trade it is higher ; .being 2s. 6d. 
per cent when the premium does not exceed 
20s., and 5s. per cent when it does exceed 
20s. The net amount of revenue yielded 
by this rate of duty is 220,000/. I think it 
right -to state the amount of this tax at 
different periods, that the Committee 
may sce how different it is from the tax 
on malt. In 1815 the amount of this 
duty, though I must observe that it was 
large in that year, but in 1815 the amount 
of this duty was 452,000/. and last year it 
was only 220,000/. That shows that the 
effect of the tax on policies of marine insur- 
ance has been to drive this branch of trade 
out of the country. It is, therefore, one of 
the taxes which I think ought to be re- 
duced. The proposition I have to submit 
to the Committee on this subject will, I 
believe, be acceptable to the different in- 
terests concerned. I do not propose to 
alter the tax on policies in the coasting 
trade. My proposition is, that on all poli- 
cies on vessels engaged in foreign trade, in 
which the premium is under 15s., the duty 
shall be reduced from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 3d., 
and on policies where the premium is under 
30s. and above 15s., I propose to reduce 
the duty to 2s.6d. When the premium 
exceeds 30s. I propose that the present 
duty shall continue to be levied. From 
what I have already heard, I believe that 
this arrangement will be satisfactory to the 
interests concerned. Of course they would 
be better satisfied if the reduction were 
greater, but the reduction that is made 
falls on those policies, in which relief is 
most required. I calculate the reduction 
of the revenue which may take place from 
this cause at about one half, or 100,000/. 
This reduction though small I have great 
pleasure in proposing, because it will re- 
lieve the shipping interest to a certain ex- 


‘tent, and bring back a part perhaps of the 
profitable trade which the high tax had 


banished. The next branch of taxes to 
which I will apply myself is the Assessed- 
taxes. With respect to these taxes, the 
pressure on the House and on the Govern- 
ment has been for the total repeal of the 
House and Window-tax. The total repeal 
of them would make a reduction of 
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2,594,000/. I confess that, however I may 
wish to accommodate and relieve the indus- 
trious population of the towns, I should 
not be justified in sacrificing all the surplus 
revenue for that object. I have endea- 
voured to consider if some mode could not 
be adopted, by which the productive indus- 
try of the town population may be relieved, 
while this tax might remain upon those 
who are best able to bear it; I mean, whe- 
ther an arrangement could not be made, 
by which the shopkeepers may be relieved 
from the duty, while houses that are not 
converted into shops shall remain charge- 
able as at present. The Committee may 
probably be aware, that according to the 
present law regarding the Window-tax, 
there is an allowance made, by which three 
windows are struck off from each house to 
which a shop is attached. I think this is 
a principle upon which we may proceed. 
I do not intend to confine the windows for 
shops to any specific number; but I pro- 
pose to take the duty off windows in all 
shops employed as such, or as ware-rooms. 
In the case of houses which include shops, 
warehouses, or store-houses, it is intended 
that the number of windows appropriated 
to the shop, warehouse, or store-house, 
shall be deducted from the number of win- 
dows in the house; for instance, in a 
house containing altogether fifteen win- 
dows, five of which are appropriated to the 
shop or warehouse, five windows shall be 
deducted from the total number reckoned 
for the house ; so that the house will be 
considered as one having only ten windows ; 
and, that, in this case there would be a re- 
duction of one-third of the whole window 
duty for that house. Now, with respect to 
the house-duty, it is intended to proceed 
upon the same principle ; and in a house 
containing fifteen windows, of which 
five belongs to the shop, the House-duty 
will also be reduced in the proportion of 
one-third of the whole amount hitherto 
payable for the house. I hope that this 
will be considered to give a considerable 
relief to shopkeepers and others engaged in 
trade ; because, with respect to their shops, 
they will be relieved entirely both from 
the house and Window-tax ; and they will 
only be liable to pay these taxes for such 
portion of their houses as is appropriated 
to different purposes from those of trade. 
This reduction, I calculate, will produce a 
diminution of the revenue, arising from 
the House and Window-taxes, of about 
100,000/. With regard to some of the 
other classes of the Assessed-taxes, the 
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house has been made fully aware that 
great complaints have been brought by the 
parties interested. This is the case parti- 
cularly with respect to the duty on taxed 
carts, the recent measure respecting which, 
though in some cases it may have operated 
as a tax, was in reality a reduction of tax- 
ation. But as it has not as yet produced 
much effect, it is my intention to propose 
that this tax be entirely reduced, and that 
those carts which have been subject to the 
duty of 30s. shall now be entirely free 
from that impost. The remission of this 
tax will produce a diminution of the revenue 
to the extent of 30,000/. There is another 
tax of which great complaints have been 
made, as bearing heavily upon the trading 
interest—I allude to the duty for shopmen, 
warehousemen, store-keepers, and porters. 
This, also, I intend to take away ; and I 
calculate that it will produce a diminution 
of 45,0001. There is another class who 
are connected with the mercantile interest 
on whose employment a duty is levied— 
commercial travellers and hawkers. This 
tax I also propose to repeal. The amount 
arising from it is trifling —only 4,500/. ; 
but there is a more important class of men, 
who subject their employers to taxation— 
I mean book-keepers and clerks, whom it 
is likewise my intention to relieve from 
this burthen. I next intend to propose to 
take off the duty which is now levied on 
stewards, bailiffs, managers, and overseers, 
the amount of which is inconsiderable, 
being only 9,500. a-year. The whole of 
these reductions in the Assessed Taxes 
amount toasum of 244,000/. The next 
point to which I am about to address myself 
is one on which I am, in a certain degree, 
pledged. When I laid the additional duty 
on raw cottons in 1831, I said that it-was 
radically wrong in principle, and that, on 
the first opportunity which arrived, it ought 
to be reduced. That opportunity has now 
arrived, and it is, therefore, incumbent 
on this House to take off the addi- 
tional duty which was imposed in 1831. 
The Committee are, no doubt aware of the 
circumstances under which it was laid on. 
It was thought both by me and by this 
House, that it was more desirable that the 
tax on printed calicoes should be taken off 
entirely, as being more contrary to principle 
than the tax upon raw cotton. When I 
propose to remit this tax, it is not because 
I think it has had any bad effect ; on the 
contrary, the manufactures connected with 
cotton have flourished under its operation ; 
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to lay taxes upon the raw material, in cases 
in which we have to compete with foreign 
manufacturers, though this danger does not 
always show itself at the moment. It may 
remain dormant, because there is no imme- 
diate competition ; but foreign manufactu- 
rers. gradually establish themselves, and 
make their way in different markets ; and 
by the time that people begin to perceive 
the mischief, it has become too late to 
remedy it. It is, therefore, necessary to be 
exceedingly careful in imposing any addi- 
tional burthen on the raw material. At the 
same time I do not propose to put raw 
cotton on a better footing than it was when 
the addition to the tax in 1831 was pro- 
posed. I propose only to take off that 
amount of the tax (as nearly as I can cal- 
culate it) which was imposed on that occa- 
sion. Previous to that period, there was 
an ad valorem duty upon the pound of raw 
cotton to an amount which might be 
equivalent to three-eighths of a penny, to 
which were then added two-eighths of a 
penny, making the whole about five-eighths 
of a penny per lb., the result of that being, 
that the whole amount of the duty on cotton 
for the last year had been 626,000/. It 
has been estimated that the portion of the 
duty imposed in 1831 might be about 
326,000/. ; but I do not think its reduction 
will diminish the revenue more than 
300,000/.. In most cases where a duty is 
reduced, we may calculate on the deficiency 
being partially made up by an increased 
consumption: but in this case I cannot 
anticipate such a result, and I expect that 
the revenue will lose to the full amount of 
the sum repealed. I am now to speak of 
a tax of more importance, and one on which 
I consider a reduction to be most desirable, 
though the tax produces a considerable 
amount of revenue—I mean the tax on 
soap, the annual amount of which at 
present is 1,186,000/. I propose to reduce 
that duty by one half, which may, at first 
sight, appear a great reduction; but I 
believe that, all things considered, the real 
diminution will not amount to more than 
half of the apparent amount, because on 
this reduction we may fairly reckon that 
we may save the drawbacks, by which 
100,000/. are paid back to the producers : 
and I think we may also calculate that a 
great portion of the remaining diminution 
will be made up by increased consumption. 
The consequence, also, of putting an end 
to the illicit manufacture, is deserving of 
consideration. The duty upon the cwt. at 


present is 28s. Now the greater expense 
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to the illicit manufacturer than to the fair 
trader is estimated at 12s. per cwt., as I 
believe has been proved by some persons at 
present actually engaged in the manufac- 
ture, which leaves the illicit manufacturer, 
under the present system, a profit of no less 
than 16s. per cwt. and an advantage to that 
extent over the fair trader ; whereas, when 
the duty is reduced to half, if he be still 
subject to the same disadvantage as the 
manufacturer, he will only have an advant- 
age over the fair trader of 2s. on the cwt. 
I really hope and trust that the effect will 
be to destroy nearly, if not entirely, the 
illicit manufacture. It is impossible not to 
say that the illicit trade is carried on at 
present to a very great extent. And I, 
therefore, do not exaggerate when I say, 
that the reduction per cwt. of one-half will 
not produce a decrease of the revenue of 
more than 300,000/. I have now stated 
the taxes which I wish to reduce; and in 
making my selection, I have endeavoured 
to do it-in such a manner as shall apply 
the greatest practicable relief to the pro- 
ductive classes. I have also endeavoured 
to relieve the country of taxes on some 
articles of very general consumption. Some 
Gentlemen may wish that I had made a 
different selection, but altogether I hope 
the House will be satisfied that these taxes 
ought to be reduced. I do not think that 
any Gentleman will pretend to say that the 
removal of these taxes will not relieve the 
country. Greater reductions may be called 
for, but none can deny that these will pro- 
duce some effect at least. I do not 
think that any hon. Member will say that 
every one of these taxes ought not to be 
repealed. 

Mr. O'Connell inquired whether the 
taxes on advertisements would be equalized 
in England and Ireland, and whether the 
drawbacks on soap exported to Ireland were 
to be taken away. 

Lord Althorp: I will not at present 
answer the hon. Member’s question ; but I 
do think that there ought not to bea lower 
duty in Ireland than in England. I will 
now recapitulate to the House the parti. 
culars of the different taxes which I intend 
to reduce: they are these :— 


£. 

| 2 Tiles—whole duty eee eee 37,000 
2. Marine Insurance—estimated dimi- 

nution oad ia ies” die ee 
3. Advertisements—ditto 75,000 
4. Assessed Taxes—Reduction of House 

and Window Duty on Shops 244,000 
5. Cotton — Reduction of additional 

Duty imposed in 183] eee eee 00,000 
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6. Soap (half present duty) 


593,000 


1,349,000 
Estimated return on Soap... +. 293,000 
Probable loss to the revenue «++ 1,056,000 
Surplus for year ending 1834 eos 1,572,000 


Estimated surplus after the above re- 
ductions ove eee « 516,000 





The amount of surplus is smaller than it 
has been usual to calculate upon; but I 
do think that, in the present state of the 
country, it is for its advantage to act upon 
the principle which has guided me, and to 
carry the reduction to the greatest practic- 
able. extent. I have detained the House 
in explaining all the details of my reduc- 
tions at considerable length; and as to 
any general arguments upon such a state- 
ment, 1 do not think that they are very 
necessary. As to those taxes on which I 
have not thought it my duty to propose 
any reductions, I have stated my grounds 
for not reducing them; and I have also 
stated the grounds on which I proposed 
to reduce those of which I have given the 
particulars, Some hon. Gentlemen, I 
fear, may object to certain taxes being 
omitted, and some to others; but I hope, 
as I before said, that the House altogether 
will be satisfied. I will only detain the 
House with one observation more. I hope 
the House will consider, that whatever 
they do further for the relief of any parti- 
cular classes which suffer under the 
burthens of taxation, they must confine 
their labours to the substitution of other 
taxes, and to make further reductions. 
I hope and trust that they will not be in- 
duced to do anything which would be 
detrimental to the public creditor; that 
they will not press for the repeal of a 
greater number of taxes, without substi- 
tuting others; because the Committee will 
see, from the state of the revenue which 
I have laid before them, that it would be 
impossible to grant it. I do not think it 
necessary to detain the Committee any 
longer, but have now merely to propose 
the Resolution—* That it is the opinion 
of this Committee that the duty payable 
on tiles shall henceforth cease and 
determine.” 

Mr. Hume could not deny that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as far as he 
had gone, had done well; but he only 
regretted that the noble Lord had not 
gone further. The noble Lord might have 


proceeded on the principle which had 
guided him in reducing the duty upon 
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soap, with regard to which he had told 
them that the revenue would be benefited 
by the reduction of the duty by one half 
per cent. He could tell the noble Lord, 
however, that the country would not be 
satisfied if he could not bring forward 
something better than his commutation of 
tithes and taxes. Great dissatisfaction 
would arise, as soon as the country was in- 
formed of the method to be pursued 
respecting the House and Window-tax. 
They were now placed in a position in 
which it was necessary to incur some risk, 
in order to grant relief in those taxes which 
pressed so heavily upon the poor in parti- 
cular. With regard to his observations 
on the duty upon malt, the noble Lord 
was entirely mistaken; for he had shown 
by a statement that, forty years ago, when 
the population of the country was only 
half what it is at present, the consumption 
of malt was greater; so that the noble 
Lord might fairly reckon, if the duty were 
reduced to ten shillings a quarter, there 
would be double the quantity consumed. 
Thus the people would gain much, and 
the revenue would lose but little. He 
hoped that the noble Lord, or, if the noble 
Lord would not, that the House, would 
reduce the duty on malt to ten shillings, 
when he was sure the revenue would not 
lose by it. With regard to the Stamp-duty 
upon newspapers, the noble Lord had 
looked upon it merely in a financial point 
of view; but he should have remembered 
that ignorance was the greatest bane of 
society. It was, therefore, the duty of the 
noble Lord to lessen that tax, even at a 
sacrifice of revenue. He thought that the 
objections against the loss which would 
arise to the revenue could be commuted 
for postage; and he trusted that the 
House would not allow the subject to 
sleep, and that the noble Lord would take 
a better view of the matter. With respect 
to the next tax on which a reduction was 
to be made, he candidly concurred as to 
the amount of the reduction. He objected 
to the complexity of the details, in the 
arrangements about the duty on advertise- 
ments, which, if made more simple, would 
be much more beneficial. The noble 
Lord was mistaken as to the number of 
advertisements which required to be 
repeated ; as it was, the reduction would 
only operate in favour of one particular 
class; and if the duty were reduced to 
ls. 6d. on all advertisements, the reduc- 
tion would be much better received, 
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With regard to marine insurances, it 
would have been much better to reduce 
that tax altogether. With regard to the 
Assessed-taxes, he concurred with the 
noble Lord, as far as he went; but he was 
extremely sorry that he had not proposed 
to grant relief from the House and 
Window taxes. It was a tax which gave 
extreme annoyance, and pressed very 
heavily on the Metropolis in particular. 
The noble Lord would soon find that a 
great portion of the houses would be left 
empty; and such a diminution of the 
value of houses would take place, that he 
would be at last compelled to grant a re- 
duction of the duty. He approved of the 
reduction of the Soap Duty, and he 
concurred in the propriety of reducing 
duties, inorder to prevent smuggling; but 
why not carry the principle to its full 
extent? Why leave a premium to the 
smuggler, even of two shillings? Why 
not abolish the duty and not leave a single 
shilling as a premium to the smuggler? 
He, therefore, hoped, that the noble Lord 
would yet reconsider that part of the sub- 
ject. The noble Lord must not suppose 
that the country would be satisfied unless 
some method was discovered for introdu- 
cing a commutation of taxes, so as to 
throw the burthen off industry, and put it 
upon property. Unless the noble Lord did 
this, the people would be entitled to press 
for a much larger reduction than had yet 
been announced. He had thus stated 
what he approved of in the noble Lord’s 
statements, and what he did not approve 
of; and he would conclude, by expressing 
his hope, that a reduction would be made 
at least to the full extent of the surplus of 
516,000/. 

Colonel Davies would only trouble the 
Committee with a few observations. He 
wished, in the first instance, to notice 
what appeared to him to be an apparent 
and not a real saving in the military 
establishment of the country; 120,000/. 
had been applied last year in the purchase 
of half-pay annuities, whilst this year only 
20,0002. was applied to the same purpose. 
The difference of 100,000/., however, was 
only an apparent saving. With respect 
to the proposed reduction of taxation, he 
agreed with his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, that a reduction of the 
duty on malt would have been most 
desirable. Such a reduction would have 
been a great advantage to the morals as 
well as an increase of comfort to the lower 
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orders. The reduction of the Assessed- 
taxes was good as far as it went, but it 
would afford no relief whatever to many 
classes that now severely felt the pressure 
of the Assessed-taxes. At present, there 
was no duty payable on warehouses, and 
therefore the relief to the mercantile 
classes would be very small. Nor would 
the relief to the shopkeeper be so great as 
it might at first appear. The shopkeeper 
had only to compete with his neighbour 
who paid the same taxes as_ himself. 
The amount of those taxes, it was true, 
was very large, but the shopkeeper did not 
pay them ultimately —they fell on the con- 
sumer. But why not reduce the Assessed- 
taxes, so as to give relief to other classes 
besides the shopkeepers? Those who 
kept no shops, and those who lived in 
lodgings, and paid an increased rent in 
consequence of the high duty on their 
houses, were as well entitled to relief as 
the shopkeepers. If the House-duty had 
been repealed altogether, it would have 
afforded substantial relief, which it would 
not do if the present proposal was adhered 
to. The reduction of the duty on raw 
cotton, no doubt, would be hailed with 
great satisfaction by the Manchester peo- 
ple, who were fortunate in finding so good 
a friend in the noble Lord. The proposed 
reductions, however, he predicted, would 
not satisfy the country. The only mode 
in which reductions could be effected to 


‘any extent was by reducing the public 


establishments. If a Committee was 
granted to him, to consider what reduc- 
tions could be made in the colonial and 
military establishments, he would forfeit 
his existence if he did not show that 
reductions might be made to the full 
amount of the Assessed-taxes. He hoped, 
when he moved for such a Committee, 
that he should find the noble Lord and his 
colleagues disposed to listen to a proposal 
which might lead to so important and 
beneficial a reduction. é 

Sir Robert Peel agreed in the remark 
of the noble Lord that the duties of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were very, 
unpopular, and that it was impossible to 
satisfy the hopes of all parties who claimed 
a reduction of taxation. The observation 
of the noble Lord was perfectly just, and 
those who filled the situation which the 
noble Lord now filled had heretofore gene- 
rally found their opponents more disposed 
to aggravate the unpopularity by clamour, 


against taxation than, to lessen it by acs 
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quiescing in the opinion, that greater re- 
ductions were impossible. For his own 
part, he was not disposed to take 
that course, for he should have to avow 
opinions quite as unpopular as those 
avowed by the noble Lord. He would 
not say, that the noble Lord had not gone 
far enough in the reduction of taxation; 
he was rather disposed to complain of the 
noble Lord having carried reduction too 
far. It was dangerous to proceed with re- 
duction to an extent which might affect 
our ability to keep faith with the public 
creditor. He thought it bad economy to 
reduce the surplus so far as to cut off 
all hope of that honest and legitimate 
diminution of the public burthens which 
we might effect by maintaining public 
credit, and enabling ourselves to reduce 
the interest of the public funds, The 
noble Lord proposed a reduction of 
1,056,000/.; and this, be it observed, 
was, on his own showing, not on an 
increasing, but on a falling revenue. The 
noble Lord had shown that the reve- 
nue of 1832 was 46,618,016/.; in 1833, 
it was 46,852,650/.; but the estimate of 
1834 was 46,494,128/.; making a falling 
off of not less than 356,000/. as compared 
with that of 1833. The reduction then 
was of 1,056,000/. on a falling revenue. 
Suppose the noble Lord should be disap- 
pointed as to the amount of expenditure, 
and circumstances, which it was impossible 
to guard against, should arise (which 
God forbid) to render it necessary to in- 
crease the expenditure—the danger of ex- 
treme reduction would be proportionally 
increased. He, therefore, thought that 
the noble Lord had carried his reductions 
to the fullest possible extent; and though 
he agreed with the noble Lord that it was 
difficult at the present time to maintain 
a large surplus for the purpose of redeem- 
ing debt, yet he thought it most unwise 
not to have a surplus, of a moderate 
amount, available to meet an unfore- 
seen increase of expenditure; and thus 
enable the Government to avoid the great 
evil of creating fresh debt. A surplus 
of 516,000/. was the very least that should 
be maintained. In the general view 
which the noble Lord had taken of the 
subject he also entirely concurred. He 
thought the noble Lord had acted wisely in 
maintaining the system of taxation as it 
stood at present. All attempts to effect an 
extensive commutation of taxes, causing, as 
it necessarily must, in the present artificial 
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state of society, the unsettlement of capi- 
tal, must be productive of great injury. 
Another system of taxation might be 
proved by reason a prior? to be better 
than the present; but the present being 
established, and the habits and occu- 
pations of the people having accommo- 
dated themselves to it, it might, though 
abstractedly less perfect, be, on the 
whole, preferable to any substitute. He 
thought likewise that the noble Lord had 
done well in not proposing an Income 
or a Property-tax. Nothing but a case 
of extreme necessity could justify Par- 
liament in subjecting the people of this 
country, in a time of peace, to the 
inquisitorial process which must be resort- 
ed to in order to render that impost pro- 
ductive; and to have recourse to such a 
machinery for the purpose of raising two 
or three per cent would be most unwise. 
Such a tax was a great resource in time 
of necessity, and therefore he was unwill- 
ing, by establishing the offensive inquisi- 
tion with which it must be accompanied, 
to create such an odium against it as 
might render it almost impracticable to 
resort to it in time of extreme neces- 
sity. The application of the tax to 
Ireland would be attended with extreme 
difficulty. He really believed that this 
circumstance formed the main obstacle 
to the establishment of the tax. It 
hardly could be contended, that if a 
Property-tax were established, Ireland 
should be exempted from its operation. 
He wished to see Ireland as much favour- 
ed as possible consistently with justice ; 
but to impose a Property-tax upon Eng- 
land and Scotland, and to exempt Ire- 
land from its operation, would, in his 
opinion, however unpopular that opinion 
might be, be exceedingly unjust. In 
England a Property-tax would be applied 
in the way of commutation of other ex- 
isting taxes, and might thus afford material 
relief, but Ireland did not afford the 
materials of a commutation, and the 
Property-tax in Ireland would operate 
as a new and additional impost. The 
noble Lord had therefore wisely abstained 
from agitating a question which could 
not be satisfactorily settled. With re- 
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spect to’ a tax upon property, as dis- 
tinguished from a tax upon income he very 
much doubted whether it would promote 
the interests of the labouring classes, 
because it would diminish the funds at 
present appropriated to the encouragement 
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of industry and the promotion of labour, 
and it would ultimately be found that the 
tax did not affect the person who paid it 
so much as the labourer, by diminishing 
his means of employment. He approved 
of the repeal of the tax upon raw cotton, 
which was imposed in 1831, for, though 
it might not hitherto have injuriously 
affected the cotton-manufacture of this 
country, though there was no evidence 
of incipient decay, yet irreparable injury 
might be done by improvident taxes on the 
raw materials of our great manufactures 
without our having any previous warning. 
A very slight premium given to a foreign 
rival might turn the current in his favour. 
At the time the additional tax was pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, he had expressed 
his hope that it would speedily be repeal- 
ed. On a former occasion he had ob- 
served, that after the reduction of the 
duty upon slates, the tax upon tiles should 
be one of the first taxes repealed by 
the House, because the former were used 
principally in the houses of the richer 
classes, and the latter in cottages and 
farm - houses. However unpopular it 
might be to say so, he must confess he 
thought the noble Lord had done right in 
not taking off the duty upon newspapers. 
The reduction of the taxes which had been 
selected would afford greater relief to the 
community than the remission of the duty 
upon newspapers. He saw no proof that 
newspapers were labouring and panting 
under the duty. Free discussion was not 
checked by it. Useful and amusing informa- 
tion was at present supplied to the people 
by several societies, without, as far as he 
knew, any violation of the existing law. 
Besides, the remission of the duty, and 
the subjection of newspapers to postage, 
would operate as a bonus to the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis, who, from the cir- 
cumstance of their residing at the fountain 
head of knowledge, and being congregated 
in great masses, were already in advance 
of the rest of the community, whilst per- 
sons who lived in the country, and were 
further removed from the sources of in- 
formation, would have to pay a heavy tax 
upon its conveyance, increasing in pro- 
portion to the distance of that conveyance, 
and; therefore, in proportion probably to 
the disadvantages under which they at 
present laboured. If he understood the 
noble Lord’s proposition with respect to 
the House and Window-duty, it was this, 
that no duty should be paid upon windows 
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which were used for the purposes of trade, 
and that the abatement of the House- 
duty should follow the scale of the re- 
duction of the duty on windows — that 
was to say, the greater the number of 
windows employed for shop purposes, the 
greater would be the remission, not only 
of window, but of house duty. He feared 
that this would operate as a great encour- 
agement to fraud. Ifthe noble Lord could 
deal with shops as they now stood, and re- 
mit the tax upon windows bond fide appro- 
priated to shop purposes, he would have 
no objection to such a proposition ; but he 
apprehended that advantage would be 
taken of the proffered indulgence to bring 
windows not bond fide required for shop 
purposes within the terms of the ex- 
emption, and by that means obtain a 
double remission. He had no doubt that 
if the noble Lord’s proposition should be 
adopted as he had stated it to the House, 
it would give rise to much expensive 
litigation. For instance it was proposed 
to exempt the windows in show-rooms. 
But what constituted a show - room ? 
He knew what it was at present, but 
he feared that it would be impossible 
to define it accurately when a double 
pecuniary advantage would result from 
appropriating rooms to the purposes 
of exhibition. That, however, was a 
matter of detail, and he would not longer 
dwell upon it at that moment. On the 
whole he was well pleased with the noble 
Lord’s statement. The doubt which chiefly 
pressed upon his mind was as to whether 
the noble Lord had not gone too far in the 
way of reduction. It was better to avow 
that opinion at once; he cared little whe- 
ther it was popular or not, but he believed 
that the interests of the country peculiarly 
required a frank expression of opinion on 

subjects which were not popular. If re- 

mission were to take place, he was glad 

that the noble Lord had applied himself 
to the reduction of the taxes which pressed 

upon productive industry generally, rather 

than to those which affected a particular 

class. From the reduction of the duty on 

soap he anticipated very beneficial effects, 

for nothing conduced more to sobriety and 


| to the encouragement of domestic habits 


among the lower classes than a pride in 
cleanliness, and the means of command- 
ing it. On the whole the reduction of 
taxation had been carried, if not too far, 
at least as far as was possible, consistently 





with the maintenance of public credit. 
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tax should be imposed on the public funds, 
and further reductions made in the taxes 
which pressed upon industry. The reduc- 
tions, proposed by the noble Lord would not 
meet the wishes of the country, or afford 
that relief to the trading portion of the 
community which the noble Lord and the 
right hon. member for Tamworth anti- 
cipated; and he earnestly entreated the 
noble Lord, ifhe wished to give satisfaction 
to the people, to review that part of his 
plan which related to the House and 
Window-duty. He concurred with the 
right hon. Baronet in thinking that the 
noble Lord’s arrangement upon that point 
would open the door to fraud ; but he had 
another objection to it, which was, that it 
would afford no relief to the poor suffering 
shopkeepers, but would benefit exclusively 
what he might call the aristocracy of 
trade. The humble shopkeeper, who had 
no range of show-rooms, would derive no 
relief from the proposed remission. If 
the noble Lord would not totally repeal 
these duties, it would be much better, 
rather than adopt the plan which the 
noble Lord had proposed, to exempt totally 
from the Window-tax all houses rated 
below a certain amount—say 20/., 301, 
or 40/.—and to reduce the house-duty in 
proportion. The noble Lord appeared to 
be ignorant of the extreme pressure upon 
the lower class of shop-keepers in the me- 
tropolis—it was so great that it was utterly 
impossible the great majority of them could 
much longer continue to carry on business. 
He would not deny his approbation of the 
selection of taxes for reduction as far as it 
went, but he thought that the reduction 
ought to have been carried much further, 

Mr. O’Connell was not surprised that 
what had fallen from the right hon. mem- 
ber for Tamworth relative to the property 
of Ireland should have excited the merri- 
ment of the House—[No,no!] He main- 
tained that when the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), alluded to Irish pro- 
perty, and a Property-tax in Ireland, the 
merriment of the House was excited— 
[No, no]. It was so, and he was glad to 
see the House in so merry ahumour when 
his country was mentioned ; and, so long 
as they were proposing no further harsh 
measures for Ireland, he supposed he ought 
to be satisfied. At least, he would endea- 
vour to make himself contented, though 
they taunted Ireland, if they did not 
further ill treat her. Now, with respect 
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to the reduction of taxation proposed by 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he would observe that, of the 
forty-seven or forty-eight million of taxes 
which existed, about 42,000,000/. of them 
were shared by both countries alike; 
whereas the 5,000,000/Z. of taxes on which 
the proposed reductions were to be made 
affected England alone. Now, when he 
complained of this on the part of Ireland, 
how was he met? He was anxious to 
fling off more in melancholy than in anger 
the laugh by which he had been assailed. 
Did the right hon. member for Tamworth 
Opposite not know that there was already 
a Property-tax in Ireland? There wasa 
probate tax—there was a legacy duty— 
all of which fell upon property. He might 
be mistaken in his opinion, but he would 
prefer a real Property-tax to any tax which 
cramped the springs of industry. If a 
Property-tax were to be imposed in Ire- 
land, it would reach the pockets of 
absentees, who contributed so tnuch in 
this country towards paying the Assessed - 
taxes, for which Ireland got no credit in 
the calculation of what she contributed 
towards the support of the State. If her 
share of the taxes which was paid in Eng- 
land were estimated, it would be found 
that Ireland was an overtaxed instead of 
an undertaxed country, as had been 
erroneously asserted. Since the peace, 
little or no reduction of taxation had taken 
place in Ireland ; it did not in the whole 
amount to half a million; while in Eng- 
land the reduction amounted to more 
than 26,000,000/. This was the relative 
situation of the two countries since the 
peace. It had been said that, during the 
war, Ireland had not been equally taxed 
with England; but subsequent to the 
union, and during the war, taxes to the 
amount of 5,000,000/. had been imposed 
on Ireland; but what was the conse- 
quence? Why, a deficiency of two 
millions and a half in the revenue. That 
showed that Ireland had been taxed too 
much. The only part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s proposed reduction, 
which directly affected Ireland, was the 


|reduction of the Advertisement duty. 


Now, up to 1814, the duty on advertise- 
ments in Ireland was 1s.; and at that rate 
the whole duty amounted (in 1813) to 
21,2537. In 1814, a duty of 2s. 6d. was 
imposed on each advertisement ; and the 
consequence was a decrease in the amount 
ofdutyto 14,0007. In 1829, the amount of 
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duty on advertisements was 14,9857. 0s.6d; 
so that the 2s. 6d. duty caused a 
fall to the amount of one-third in the 
whole duty; and soit had since remained. 
And now, what was proposed? The 
advertisement duty in England was 3s. 6d. 
of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to take off 1s. 6d.; whereas, in 
Ireland, the duty was 2s. 6d., of which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take off 
6d., so that England was to have three 
times as much benefit as Ireland by this 
reduction, Why not act upon the prin- 
ciple, pro re rata? and give the poor 
country equal relief to the rich country ? 
Why not take off 1s. 6d. from the Irish as 
well as the English advertisement? If 
this were done, he firmly believed it would 
increase the amount of revenue. The 
arrangement of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would favour the 
interests of those great monopolists of the 
fourth estate in this country, who some- 
times condescended to throw the shield of 
their protection around Ministers, and 
sometimes held up the rod. The persons 
by whom this great engine was conducted 
were unknown—they shrunk from dis- 
covery, and were sorry when they were 
discovered; and yet they assumed the 
mighty we. This mighty we of the 
Press commanded the country to a con- 
siderable extent, few having the moral 
desperation to meet them and set them at 
defiance. He should be glad to see the 
period arrive when this great monopoly 
was put an end to, and the public Press 
set entirely free. At present, the conse- 
quence of the Stamp-duties on Papers was, 
that the gaols were filled with men who 
drove the illicit trade of smuggling know- 
ledge, for the people, and like all smuggled 
goods, it was not often of the best quality. 
He thought it would be advisableto remove 
the duty on Papers altogether, if it were 
only to prevent the gaols of this country 
being crowded by persons who were 
tempted to violate the law. In the only 
part of the reductions which affected Ire- 
land, she was not placed on an equality 
with this country. The question of 
equality was not one of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. If a man possessing 100/. 
a-year were to be taxed 99/. anda man 
possessing 10,0007. a-year were to be 
taxed no more than 991. the one man 
would be beggared, while the other would 
not feel the tax. The only reduction of 
taxation which would affect Ireland 
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equally with this country was that on soap. 
But how came it to be introduced? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wished to 
check the progress of smuggling in this 
article in Eagland, and could only do so 
by reducing the duty; and Ireland in con- 
sequence, came in for the collateral ad- 
vantage. He did not expect that any 
thing that could fall from him would 
prove advantageous to his country, and 
therefore he would say no more upon this 
subject. 

Sir Robert Peel protested against the 
unfairness of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber representing those persons who had 
occasion to speak of Ireland, as speaking 
of that country in a tone of derision and 
insult. It was quite clear that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not speaking 
for the audience he was addressing, but 
was directing his observations elsewhere. 
When he spoke of the introduction of a 
Property-tax into England, and of the 
difficulty of enforcing it in Ireland, he 
appealed to the House whether he had 
used or insinuated one disrespectful ex- 
pression towards that country? He ought 
to be, and certainly would be, the last man 
in that House to do so. It would be bad 
taste in any man to taunt Ireland with her 
poverty or her sufferings; but it was 
worse taste still to attribute to any hon. 
Member, because Gentlemen happened to 
smile in the progress of debate, a desire 
to taunt or insult Ireland or Irish feelings. 
He was glad he had this opportunity of 
setting himself right on the subject ; and 
he would venture to assure the hon. and 
learned Member, that such a course of 
proceeding was altogether unworthy of 
his talents and acquirements, and ought 
not to be persevered in. Besides, it was 
likely he was afraid to be most mischievous 
to represent to the people of Ireland, that 
Englishmen were anxious to ridicule and 
insult them, when nothing could be further 
from the fact. 

Mr. O’Connell said, all he had stated 
was, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of Ireland facetiously. Why, did 
the House forget the merriment that was 
created the moment the right hon. mem- 
ber for Tamworth mentioned the Property- 
tax and Ireland [no, no]. There certainly 
was a general laugh in the House when 
Ireland and the Property-tax was men- 
tioned [nono]. Hon. Members might cry 
*‘no,no,” if they pleased, but he maintained 
that such was the fact. He had felt it his 
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_ duty to allude to that merriment, par- 

ticularly when he found that they were 
so ready to coerce Ireland upon every 
occasion. He would ask, whether the 
“ smile,” as it was called, was not a smile 
of derision? Well, then, if it was only a 
joke, still it was a joke at Ireland’s 
poverty. Some allusion had been made 
to his addressing himself to other audi- 
tories ; it sometimes became his duty, his 
painful duty, to do so; but it was a duty 
from which he would not shrink; and if 
hon. Members laughed at his country— 
he would repeat, if they were ready to 
raise the laugh or the shout when his 
country was mentioned, while they were 
equally ready to deal harshly towards that 
country, and particularly in the inequality 
of reduction of taxation, he should always 
be ready to resist it. 

Mr. Robert Palmer said, that, in com- 
mon, he had no doubt with many Gentle- 
men who had heard him, he felt thankful 
to the noble Lord for the reduction which 
he proposed in the different taxes of the 
country; but there was one tax with regard 
to which he felt a good deal of anxiety, 
as he had presented several Petitions re- 
specting it, and he was in hopes that some 
reduction might have been made in its 
amount; he meant the Malt-duty. The 
noble Lord said very truly, that it would 
be impossible to take off a tax amounting 
to upwards of 4,000,000/., without sub- 
stituting some other. He agreed with the 
noble Lord on that point; but at the same 
time he was disposed to concur with the 
hon. member for Middlesex and others in 
thinking, that by reducing a portion of 
the duty, the revenue would perhaps not 
be so much diminished as the country 
would be relieved. He hoped the noble 
Lord would take the subject into his serious 
consideration, and would, on a future op- 
portunity, give the public the benefit of 
some reduction. With regard to the re- 
duction of the duty on tiles, he thought 
that a very proper measure, and he hoped 
that the manufacturers of that article 
would feel grateful for the relief. With 
regard to the duty of 9,000/. which was 
to be taken off from bailiffs and overseers, 
he thought there might be other duties 
the removal of which would give greater 
relief. However, on the whole, he felt 
grateful to the noble Lord for what he 


proposed. 
Mr. Baring said, that when the annual 
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the country was made, the House was 
generally satisfied with the statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and was indisposed to pay attention to 
any further discussion of the subject; yet, 
as this was the only occasion upon which 
he should have an opportunity of making 
any observations upon the general system 
of finance of the country, he felt it neces- 
sary to trespass for a short time upon the 
notice of the House, while he made a few 
observations on that system, and added a 
few remarks upon some of the articles of 
taxation in which the noble Lord proposed 
tomakeareduction. It had been his mis- 
fortune to differ in opinion from almost 
every Government since the restoration of 
peace in this country. On the return of 
peace there were amongst Statesmen two 
different views as to the course of finan- 
cial policy which the Government ought 
to adopt. The one was that which was 
the most popular, and consequently the 
most attractive, to every Government, or 
rather, indeed, he might say, the most 
irresistible—namely, that of reducing the 
taxation of the country to the very ut- 
most, reserving little or no surplus of 
income over expenditure; the other, the 
creating such a bond fide sinking fund as 
would enable the Government to effect, 
within a comparatively short period, such 
a diminution of the amount of the nation- 
al debt as would permanently relieve the 
country. The former being by far the 
most popular, and indeed irresistible as a 
means to obtain a seat in Parliament, 
was, unfortunately, that followed by 
every administration, including the pre- 
sent, since the peace; the other he had 
ever held to be recommended by a wise 
policy—he meant the generating such 
habits of manly fortitude in the public 
mind—by pointing out to them the extent 
of the resources of the country, and the 
certainty of a permanent good being the 
result of a temporary inconvenience—as 
would induce the people to bear such ad- 
ditional pressure of taxation as, without 
impairing the national energies, would 
hold out the by no means distant pros- 
pect of an effective reduction in, and 
mastery over, the national debt. If this 
manly and wise policy had been acted on 
since the peace, they would now be ina 
situation that would enable them to re- 
duce what taxes they pleased, while the 
pressure of the national debt would be as 
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But, unfortunately, each administration 
had continued in the same unwise career, 
commenced in the peace; and at length 
the noble Lord following in the steps of 
his predecessors, had not only left little 
or no surplus as a sinking fund, but ac- 
tually last year was in a deficit quoad the 
year’s revenue. He, however, did not 
blame the noble Lord for pursuing a 
vicious course, so much in favour with 
Parliament and the public, though he 
could not help lamenting its baneful 
consequences. He would admit, more- 
over, to the noble Lord, that the surplus 
which the present system afforded, of a 
million, or a million and a half, would be 
of no practical use towards effecting that 
amount of reduction of the debt which 
he contended might have been made had 
the Legislature acted on a different sys- 
tem. He would also admit that every 
administration would have experienced 
great and all but insurmountable obsta- 
cles in enforcing a policy so opposed to 
popular prejudices. Indeed, he was con- 
fident that had he put forward his plan 
as a means to obtain a seat in Parliament, 
he should have got no constituency from 
the Land’s-end to John o’Groat’s that 
would have chosen him for their Repre- 
sentative. It was still, however, to be 
lamented that Ministers at the return of 
peace had not the wisdom and moral 
courage to oppose themselves to the popu- 
lar prepossessions when doing so would 
have conduced to the public welfare. Had 
they acted upon his principles it was, and 
long had been, his firm conviction, that by 
inducing a manly fortitude in the public 
mind which would encourage the people 
to bear an additional amount of taxation, 
care being, of course, taken to regard 
economy in the public expenditure, they 
would by this time have mastered the 
debt, and have been able to look forward 
to a period not very distant of its com- 
plete extinction by terminable annuities, 
How different was their situation now, 
he need not say; if a mastery of the debt 
were pointed at, it was only by a violation 
of the public faith—a robbery of the na- 
tional creditor; so that it should seem 
that there was no means, save a dishonest 
one, left them of effecting that beneficial 
reduction, which might easily have ‘been 
made within the last fifteen or sixteen 
years by honesty and fortitude. He be- 
lieved that much of the impolicy of the 
Legislature of which he was complaining 
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arose from its undue appreciations of the 
resources of the country, and of the moral 
patriotism of its people. He was con- 
vinced that both might be safely relied 
upon for those additional burthens, which 
such an effective sinking fund as_ he con- 
templated would necessarily occasion. 
The war, Jong and expensive as it was, 
had not exhausted either our resources 
or our patriotism, and a wise statesman 
would have done his duty at the risk of 
the passing unpopularity. How different 
was the conduct of Mr. Pitt at the term- 
ination of the American war from that 
of Ministers at the peace of 1815! Never 
was there a war which ended more disas- 
trously, as it was thought, to the nation- 
al honour and interests. The spirit of 
the nation was prostrated; our colonies 
were severed from us; and it was thought 
universal ruin must ensue. Never was 
the country in a situation in which it had 
less to hope from the future; never were 
the energies of a great statesman more 
tasked to point out the remedy for the 
grievances of which the public complain- 
ed, and to discharge it of its gloomy fore- 
bodings. Fortunately, Mr. Pitt was a 
great statesman; unlike his successors, 
he did not make popular prejudice his 
counsel ; he consulted only his own con- 
science and the public welfare. For ten 
years, accordingly, after the termination 
of the American war, Mr. Pitt persisted 
in levying such additional taxes as would 
furnish him with a sinking fund sufficient 
to enable him to master the debt. Would 
that his wise example had been imitated 
by Ministers since the peace of 1815; 
how different would now be the condition 
of our national resources! Did hon. 
Members think his plan impracticable? 
Let them look at that barometer of the 
national resources—the money-market— 
at this moment, and then let them judge 
whether a wise Minister might not easily 
have applied those resources towards 
getting rid of the national debt. They 
were aware that, even as it was, a very 
considerable reduction had been made 
in the amount of the debt—that the 
five per cents had been reduced to four, 
and the four per cents to three and a-half. 
The noble Lord had not intimated any in- 
tention on the part of Ministers to further 
reduce these reduced four and three and a- 
half per cents, to three and a-half and three 
per cents, or to reduce the three per cents 
reduced to two and a-half per cent. And 
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why had he not? Simply because he knew 
in the present state of the public credit—all 
owing to the want of an efficient sinking- 
fund ‘system—that it would not be safe 
and hardly practicable to make such a re- 
duction. He said, that this was owing to 
the non-sinking fund policy of late Admi- 
nistrations in not keeping up an effective 
sinking fund. He was prepared to prove it, 
and to show, that if a different system 
had been acted upon, there would be 
nothing to prevent the noble Lord from 
reducing the three per cents to two and 
a half, and to effect such reduction of 
taxes as he might think would be nation- 
ally advantageous. Hon. Members igno- 
rant of the working of the money market 
might doubt the facility of reducing the 
three per cents. Facts would undeceive 
them. Money, as he was told, for he was 
not acquainted with the fact himself, was 
at present to be got at two per cent, and 
Exchequer Bills, the floating debt of the 
country, which paid an interest of two and 
a quarter per cent, bore a premium of 
three per cent; in other words, people 
were giving three per cent for that which 
paid an interest of two and a quarter per 
cent; while, at the same time, the three 
per cents, the permanent stock, were at a 
discount of thirteen per cent. Would any 
man tell him, that there was any other 
reason for this than the want of confidence 
in the public as to the power and the dispo- 
sition of Parliament to master the debt? 
The value of the permanent stock was, 
undoubtedly, affected by the apprehension 
of war, but the apprehension of war acted 
upon it, because there was no sinking fund 
to meet the exigency, and to show, that 
the resources of the country were sufficient. 
Of course his arguments on the advantages 
of a sinking fund were based on the sup- 
position that it would be a bond fide 
sinking fund, not less than 5,000,000. 
per annum. Had such a fund been pro- 
perly acted upon since the peace, they 
would now have reduced the debt one- 
sixth of its nominal amount, and still more 
the pressure of it, by being able to avail 
themselves of the state of the money- 
market in the reduction of the interest of 
stocks. With an efficient sinking fund, 
and money to be had in Lombard-street at 
two per cent, they might make every whole- 
some improvement in the public burthens. 
He did not, he repeated, impute the blame 
of the bad policy on which he had been 
commenting to the noble Lord or his col- 
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leagues; they merely sailed with the cur- 
rent which had borne their several prede- 
cessors before them. He gave the noble 
Lord and his colleagues full credit for the 
very efficient reductions which they had 
made in the several branches of the public 
expenditure. No man could hear with 
greater satisfaction than he did of the 
reductions in the expenditure which the 
Government had made and contemplated, 
and particularly those in the naval de- 
partment under the right hon. Baronet, 
which were so conspicuous and import- 
ant. Leaving the general view of the 
finances, he was ready to state, that 
he thought the noble Lord had disposed 
of his surplus as judiciously as he 
well could. He applied it to those pur- 
poses which were most essential to the 
interests of the country, and in the distri- 
bution of it showed as much impartiality 
as was possible. For the agricultural 
interests, the only real provision that he 
found in the noble Lord’s statement was 
the removal of a small sum levied upon 
taxed carts ; but he really thought it was 
impossible that 30,000/. eould be laid out 
more advantageously than in removing 
this very vexatious tax. Undoubtedly he 
should have been glad, had circumstances 
admitted of it, to have seen some alter- 
ation of the Malt-tax. It was clear, 
however, that without a great change in 
something else, it would be impossible to 
effect that object, but he thought that a 
considerable reduction might be made in 
the Malt-tax, which would both relieve 
the manufacturer of the article, and give a 
great facility of enjoyment to those classes 
who did not go to the ale-house to drink 
their beer. He thought this might be done, 
and he wished the experiment had been 
tried, because he believed, that of all sources 
of revenue this was the one which was most 
likely to spring forth under any diminution 
of the tax. Indeed, the noble Lord had 
a proof of this, for he had said himself, 
that after the repeal of the Beer-duty, the 
produce of malt rose about 1,400,000/. 
If the noble Lord had risked some sacri- 
fice in Malt-duty, and if he made inqui- 
ries whether the reduction might not have 
been better partitioned between beer and 
malt, he thought some plan of that kind 
might have had a good effect for the 
country. While he approved of the pro- 
posed reduction of the duty on soap, as 
calculated to promote the morals and 
comforts of the people, as well as the 
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interests of the manufactures in which 
the article was used, he still thought, that 
the noble Lord might have advantageously 
reduced the whole duty on soap (by which 
means that mass of fraud in the trade 
in soap between this country and Ireland 
would be extinguished), and make up the 
loss by a duty on foreign tallow imported. 
With respect to Ireland he would only 
say, that in common with every English 
gentleman, he felt towards it as he did 
towards any particular English county or 
district, and in this feeling of a common 
interest—one empire, one great united 
people, he would assimilate altogether the 
revenue laws of the two countries, so as 
to put an end to even fiscal distinctions. 
No part of the noble Lord’s plan had 
given him more unmixed satisfaction than 
his proposed reduction of the duty on raw 
cotton. With the reasoning of the noble 
Lord in defence of that reduction he entirely 
concurred, ‘ihe noble Lord was perfectly 
correct in saying, that we should antici- 
pate the possibility of foreign competition 
in the manufactured article, and not defer 
the repealing the duty on the raw article 
till the foreigner had insinuated himself 
into the general market. He had taken the 
liberty of addressing the House upon that 
subject year after year, as he considered 
it the most dangerous tax we could have 
imposed; and, as the noble Lord said we 
were never aware of the danger until it 
was past, he would therefore advise the 
noble Lord to watch carefully the remain- 
ing duty, He would beg to suggest to the 
noble Lord, whether it might not be possi- 
ble to give a drawback by weight upon 
cotton yarns exported, equal to the tax. 
He was aware, that it would be attended 
with some difficulty; but if a tax were 
imposed upon cotton goods consumed in 
this kingdom, he conceived, that it would 
be one of the most just taxes that could 
be imposed, and would be the means of 
removing the remainder of the duty that 
existed on the raw material. As the 
noble Lord proposed that the duty should 
be a fixed duty on weight, he would sug- 
gest the propriety of a drawback on cot- 
ton-yarns on the same principle of weight. 
These reductions, however, he admitted, 
should be made with great caution. In 
the present unsettled state of the Bank 
Charter, and in the face of two great 
experiments which Ministers contemplated 
in the China trade, and in the West-Indian 
colonies, the noble Lord could not too 
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cautiously guard against impairing the 
public credit by rash curtailments of the 
public revenue. With respect to the 
suggestion of a tax upon the public 
creditor, he begged leave to offer one 
or two observations, He was convinc- 
ed that it was conceived that a tax 
upon the fundholder was just and honest 
in principle, and he took it for granted, 
that it was proposed with a view to taxing 
the rich instead of the poor. That was 
the avowed object of the tax. The 
question was, would it be a tax upon the 
rich to the exemption of the poor? He 
was prepared to show, that it would not, 
and that it would be to all intents and 
purposes a tax on the middle classes, by 
which-the rich, as a body, would not be 
in the least affected. A paper had been 
laid on the table, which furnished him with 
the means of proving this proposition; it 
was a list of the number of claimants on 
the Bank books for dividends on the pub- 
lic stock. He had taken the trouble of 
making such a division of the list of those 
claimants as would greatly facilitate their 
arriving at a proper conclusion ; he divid- 
ed those dividends which were received by 
corporations or trustees from those which 
were received by individuals, the former 
evidently not coming under the head of 
private or individual property; and he 
further divided the fundholders according 
to the amounts of dividends received by 
them. The House could hardly antici- 
pate the result. There were 279,500 
accounts on the Bank public-fund-book. 
Of these the House would be surprised to 
hear that not more than seventy-one per- 
sons received dividends (half-yearly) of 
and above 2,000/. There were in addi- 
tion 113 corporate bodies who received 
dividends also of 2,000/., and upwards— 
but only seventy-one individuals. What, 
on the other hand, would the House say, 
when he told them that not less than 
263,000 out of the total of 279,500 per- 
sons interested in the National Debt re- 
ceived dividends of which 200/. was the 
maximum; and if to this number they 
added the 250,000 holders of property in 
savings’ banks, they would have a total 
of 540,000 individuals interested in the 
maintenance of public credit, and depen- 
dent upon public faith. A tax on the 
fundholder, then, would not be a tax on 
large fortunes, but a plundering of the 
middle and poorer classes of society. Now, 
although he did not say, that there were 
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any Gentlemen in that House who would 
argue that, because persons possessed 
large property they might be plundered, 
yet if any persons were actuated by such 
a feeling, it was proper they should know 
how few there were possessing property in 
the public funds who were so situated. He 
had only to say, in conclusion, that he never 
listened to an English budget without 
feelings of melancholy and disgust at the 
erroneous principle on which they seemed 
to him to be founded. He must again 
repeat, that he meant no imputation upon 
the present Government. He only wished 
that the country had better feelings on the 
subject, and he had no doubt, that would 
be the case if former Governments had 
made it their study to rouse them and 
encourage those exertions, which though 
of temporary inconvenience would ulti- 
mately promote the public welfare. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson was much 
pleased that a reduction in marine in- 
surances was proposed—a measure the 
propriety of which he had long pressed on 


‘the notice of the noble Lord. At the 


same time he hoped the principle would 
be carried much further, which could 
safely be done without any injury what- 
ever to the revenue. He should take the 
liberty of forwarding some documents to 
the noble Lord, which he was sure would 
satisfy his mind of the truth of what 
he stated. He thought, too, that the 
noble Lord should have equalised the 
Soap duty, and had he done so, he would 
have prevented a great deal of smuggling, 


‘and bythe consequent saving he mighthave 


altogether removed the taxes upon houses. 
He wished such a course had been pur- 
sued, because he must say, that he was 
no admirer of partial reductions. The 
continuance of the House-duty was made 


‘the means of much abuse. Only the very 


day before the election for the borough of 
Sunderland, there were surcharges made 
upon all the householders there, who were 
so much alarmed, that there was great 
difficulty in getting them to. excercise 
their elective franchise. He should have 
been glad to see the whole of the House 
duty repealed, especially with regard to 
the lower class of householders. There 
was another tax which he should have 
been glad to‘see reduced—he meant the 
duty upon fire insurances. If that had 
been reduced by one half, it would be 
a most extensive advantage to the public. 
He was glad that the duty upon shopmen 
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and porters, and inferior servants, was 
reduced — the more so, as he knew those 
taxes had frequently been made the means 
of making most improper surcharges. On 
the whole, he congratulated the country 
upon the reduction which had taken place, 
though he should have been pleased to see 
it extended to other objects. 

Mr. Robinson said, it must be ex- 
ceedingly consolatory to the country to 
know that the income of the last year had 
exceeded the expectations of the noble 
Lord opposite. But one observation arose 
upon it which he should like to see adopted. 
The noble Lord said, he had a surplus 
of above 500,000/. which ought also to be 
applied in reduction of taxes. That was 
the principle he should wish to press on 
the attention of the Government. He 
>was sorry to see, that there was not one 
instance of a tax being altogether abol- 
ished. The machinery, therefore, for col- 
lecting all the taxes, would still remain as 
the taxes. were only reduced. If an 
opposite course had been pursued, the 
reductions might even have been greater 
than they were. With regard to the 
Hotse and Window tax, on which the 
public entertained a very strong opinion, 
he agreed with several hon. Gentlemen 
that his Majesty’s Government would 
have to contend with extreme vexation 
and difficulty in making the alteration 
with respect to shops. He could not, 
certainly, concur in the propriety of con- 
tinuing that unequal system of taxing 
houses, which had been the subject of so 
much just complaint. The houses of the 
nobility and gentry were, comparatively 
speaking, not taxed at all. Why did not 
the noble Lord equalize the system alto- 
gether, and impose this tax more fairly 
according to the value of property? The 
hon. member for Essex would excuse him 
if he referred for one moment to an 
observation of his—for he was considered 
so great an authority on subjects of this 
kind, that he was unwilling that the ob- 
servation to which he was about to allude 
should pass unnoticed. Instead of con- 
gratulating the noble Lord, as he was 
willing to do, on the reductions he had 
already effected, the hon. member for 
Essex rather called upon him to forego 
any. further exertions in this respect. The 
hon. Member said, that, “at the close 
of the American war, instead of the Go- 
vernment of the day reducing the taxation 





of the country; for ten years succeeding 
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that period, Mr: Pitt continued to impose 
new taxes upon the people.” Yes; but 
the hon. member for Essex would allow 
him. to say, that, at the close of the 
American war the whole amount of the 
public debt was 238,000,000/.; whereas, 
at the close of the last French war, it 
amounted to 930,000,000/. He could 
tell the hon. member for Essex, who seemed 
to think so sanguinely of the resources of 
this country, that if ever he should be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it would not 
be in his power, nor in the power of any 
Administration with whom he might con- 
nect himself, to act upon the principle of 
levying taxes for the purpose of main- 
taining a sinking fund. It was absolutely 
impracticable. Thehon. Gentleman taunted 
all former Governments with having weakly 
acceded and listened to the complaints 
of the people on the subject of taxation. 
But the fact was, that no former Govern- 
ment ever gave up any tax, until it was 
found to be so oppressive upon the pro- 
ductive industry of the working classes, 
that it could be no longer maintained. 
The hon. member for Essex, and every 
other hon. Gentleman must know that 
such were the diminished resources of the 
people—whether connected with trade, 
agriculture, commerce, or manufacture— 
that it was quite out of the power of any 
Government to maintain a sinking fund ; 
and, if any Government could succeed in 
maintaining the present system of taxation, 
he believed it could only be done by 
an improved and more equal distribution. 
The right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth asked, ‘‘Would youimposeanin- 
quisitorial income-tax upon the country ?” 
God forbid! that any man should impose 
an Income-tax, or a Property-tax, on this 
country —except, indeed, in a case of 
absolute necessity. But that necessity 
actually existed; and he told the right 
hon. Baronet, when he objected to the 
inquisitorial character of an Income-tax, 
that when it was put in comparison with 
the misery of the working classes, oc- 
casioned by indirect oppressive taxation, 
the latter was by far the greater evil, and 
might be ultimately much greater to those 
who had property, than an Income-tax. 
He gave credit to the Government for the 
reductions which they had made, and 
which amounted altogether to between 
3,000,000/. and 4,000,000/. a-year. He 
thought the reductions might have been 
better had they been more directed to the 
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relief of the productive industry of the 
country ; and he was afraid that if nothing 
was done to mend the condition of the 
labouring classes, from whom all the wealth 
of the. country flowed, there would not 
result all the advantage that every one 
must desire to see from the reductions 
that had been made. 

Mr. Slaney hoped that the Government 
would continue to pursue the same course 
as that which they had now adopted. If 
they did this, and if the people saw that 
there really was a sincere wish to improve 
their condition, they would wait with 
patience, and enable the Government, 
consistently with good faith to the public 
creditor, to reduce the burthens of the 
country. There was one subject, with 
respect to which he wished to make one 
observation—it was that of the complaints 
about the inequality of the assessments 
upon large houses. The statements made 
on this subject were, he believed, founded 
in a great mistake. The statement was 
founded on the amount expended in the 
building and ornamenting of these houses, 
and not upon their real value, or the sum 
for which they could be let. A house in 
Fleet-street, one fourth of the size of one 
of these large houses in a distant part 
of the country, was, in fact, worth much 
more than such a house, and would prob- 
ably let for four times as much, although 
it had not cost near so much in building 
and ornamenting it. The hon. member 
for Worcester, whose observations had 
induced him to make this remark, seemed 
to assent to the principle he had thus 
stated, and of its truth he was perfectly 
convinced. There was one point to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
noble Lord and of the House. The noble 
Lord had reduced the tax upon porters 
and shopmen, but he feared that, in the 
words in which that reduction was effected, 
working maltsters, or those who super- 
intended the buildings where malt was 
made, would not be deemed to be included. 
He thought that the reduction ought to 
be distinctly extended to them, since not 
only did the state of the trade demand 
some relief, but the fact ought to be 
remembered thatthey were persons working 
upon an article that was itself afterwards 
made the subject of heavy taxation. If this 
was done, he could assure the noble Lord 
that the reduction would be received with 
great gratitude by the maltsters throughout 
the country. He was happy to be able to 
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say, that the reductions now made met 
with his approbation, and he hoped they 
would be received in the same manner by 
the people at large. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle could not for- 
bear expressing his wish, that when the 
noble Lord reduced the duty on marine in- 
surances, he had reduced the duty on fire 
insurances, especially with respect to agri- 
cultural produce. The duty on fire 
insurances amounted to twice the sum 
paid for the insurance. The agricultural 
interest deserved some relief, and this 
would have been particularly useful, as 
anybody must be convinced, when it was 
recollected that agricultural produce, often 
lying at some distance from the house, 
was peculiarly open to depredation, and, as 
the unhappy instances of past years had 
proved, was often made the subject of 
depredation. This reduction was the more 
desirable, since that which had been said 
to take place with regard to marine in- 
surances equally happened with regard to 
fire insurances ; many policies were now, 
in consequence of the high rate of the duty 
here, effected in Paris upon houses in this 
country, all of which would be effected in 
this country, but for that circumstance. 
He should have been glad, too, to see the 
malt duty reduced, but as a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer always fully made up his 
mind before he came down to the House 
with the Budget, and as an humble in- 
dividual like himself was not likely to 
be able to change the decision of the 
Government, he supposed he must look at 
the reduction as hopeless in this Session 
of Parliament. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Berkshire, in expressing his 
regret, that while above a million of taxes 
had been reduced, the agricultural interest 
had only been allowed the benefit of a 
paltry 30,000/., for that was, he believed, 
the amount of the duty on taxed carts. 
He thought that the statement of the noble 
Lord afforded the most gratifying pro- 
spects, the more especially, as the present 
improved state of the revenue did not 
arise from the increase of taxation, but 
from a reduction of expenditure. He gave 
every credit to the Government for this 
reduction. He believed that the people 
were now satisfied of the wish of that 
House to relieve them from the burthen of 
taxation which pressed so heavily upon 
them. But there was one other matter to 
which they now wished the House to 
direct their attention, and that was the 
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subject of local taxation. They complained 
most bitterly of local taxes, the amount of 
which was so considerable. A sum of 
45,000,0007. was taken from them most 
unavoidably by the noble Lord, and a sum 
equal to one-fifth of that amount, or 
9,000,000/. a-year, was taken from them 
by local taxes. The House ought to take 
this subject into their consideration; and 
he thought they could not do anything 
better than begin as speedily as possible, 
to see how the amount of this local tax- 
ation might be reduced, and the abuses 
connected with it remedied. 

Mr. Halcomb was sorry that the Win- 
dow-tax had not been repealed, because 
it operated to produce a bad system of 
building, and injured the health and the 
comfort of all claneee of people. A dis- 
tinction was now made between the House 
and Window duty, but in effect they were 
the same. He thought there ought to be 
a new calculation of the duty, and that 
whatever was taken ought to be taken as 
a duty on houses, and should be calcu- 
lated on their rental. 

Lord Althorp said, that he should not 
detain the House for any length of time ; 
but he wished to make a few observations 
in answer to the remarks which had been 
made by different Gentlemen. The mode 
in which the statement he had made had 
been received by the House was most 
gratifying to him. He was quite aware 
from the first, that Gentlemen would 
differ from him on some of the topics 
which he had introduced ; but the general 
mode in which his statement had been 
received, was, he repeated, most gratify- 
ing. He should begin his observations 
with an answer to a question put by the 
hon. Gentleman near him, as to the malt- 
sters, or persons employed in superin- 
tending the making of malt. It seemed 
to him that there could be no doubt that 
such persons would come within the de- 
scription of shopmen or other persons, 
who were now no longer to be made the 
subject of taxation. The hon. member 
for Middlesex seemed to think that the 
arrangement with respect to advertise- 
ments was not what it should be; he had 
said, that the duty ought to have been re- 
duced in the first instance to a fixed sum. 
He did not think that the difference be- 
tween them was considerable, and he be- 
lieved that the arrangement, as it now 
stood, would be a great relief to adver- 
tisers. It had been said, that the reduc- 
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tions hé had made were very small. He 
admitted that the reduction was small for 
this year; but in making that observation, 
they ought to recollect in what a short 
petiod of time he had been called on to 
make this reduction, and on what a small 
amount of disposable revenue he had to 
operate. Hon. Gentlemen must recollect 
how large a portion of the public taxes was 
required for the payment of the debt ; and 
how small a portion, therefore, was left 
for reduction. His right hon. prede- 
cessor had reduced four millions, and 
when he came into office he reduced, in 
the first year, taxes to the amount of 
1,800,000/, He now proposed to reduce 
1,300,000/., so that he thought he deserv- 
ed the credit of endeavouring to apply the 
principle of reduction as far as it was pos- 
sible to be applied at the present moment. 
He was quite sure, from the effect of the 
reductions that had already been car- 
ried into operation, that the reductions 
which he now proposed would produce a 
considerable effect in relieving the coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had compared this reduction with others, 
and seemed to consider that it was not of a 
satisfactory kind, because, as he supposed, 
it was a reduction made upon a falling 
revenue. He must deny that it was 
made upon a falling revenue. The appa- 
rent difference, on which the right hon. 
Gentleman founded his statement, was 
occasioned by the Candle duty, which had 
not been wholly taken off last year, and 
which now being altogether repealed, made 
the revenue seem less in comparison ; but 
the fact was, that the revenue, so far 
from being a falling, was an improving 
revenue. Ofall the observations which had 
been made upon his statement, that which 
most, surprised him was one made by the 
hon. Alderman opposite, with regard to the 
duty on insurance; for the plan which 
he had proposed was actually found- 
ed upon a memorial from Lioyd’s, in 
which the name of the hon. Alderman 
was put; and when he stated, that he 
believed it would be satisfactory, he al- 


luded to that very memorial. The hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had com- 


lained that, in what he had proposed, he 
addone nothing to reduce taxes in Ireland. 
He did not admit that statement. Some 


of the taxes he had reduced did affect 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself had admitted that the duty 
on-soap affected Ireland; and, besides. 
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this, he intended to do what he could to 
remedy the defects relating to the draw- 
backs. Then, again, he had removed 
a part of the duty on raw cotton; and the 
hon, and learned Member knew that 
there was a cotton trade in Ireland which 
must receive a benefit from the change. 
Then there was the duty on insurances, 
which, he admitted, did not affect Ireland 
much, but still it was an item in the 
amount of benefit. It was true, that the 
tax on glass and on paper might have 
been reduced, but it did appear to him, 
though the House was perfectly well 
aware of his desire to reduce the duty on 
glass, yet, on this occasion, he had 
thought the relief he should give by other 
reductions, would be more sensibly and 
immediately felt. The tax on printed 
calicoes, which he had taken off in the 
yon 1831, had been a great relief to Ire- 
and. Hewas sorry he could not do more 
for Ireland, for he was convinced that this 
country could not lay out its money to 
greater advantage than in relieving and 
improving the industry of that country. 
He had, however, no great opportunity of 
making further reductions in the present 
state of the taxation of the country. A 
regret had been expressed that he had 
not reduced the duty on fire insurances, 
especially with respect to agricultural pro-— 
perty. It certainly was a subject well 
worthy of consideration. But he did not 
see how it was possible to reduce the 
taxes on agricultural property generally ; 
and he had not thought it advisable to 
make that the object of his particular 
selection. It was now stated, that the. 
duty on fire insurances amounted to 200 
per cent. It would have been useless to 
make any but a large reduction in a duty 
of that kind [several Members, “‘ reduce 
it one half! A Well, one half. What 
would be the consequence of that? Why, 
that persons would be paying 100 per cent 
more than the risk was worth [“ they now 
pay 200 per cent!”] True; but he 
mentioned this to show that he should 
not, even by that reduction, be conferring 
a great benefit on the people. But, let 
the House look at it in another point of 
view. The loss to the revenue would be 
neatly 400,000/. a-year. Did they think 
that that sum could be taken from the 
revenue, in the shape of a reduced duty 
on fire insurances, with more advantage 
than in the shape of the reductions he 


had already effected. With regard to the 
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duty on shop windows, it had been said 
that the reduction would be open to some 
dispute as to the mode of ascertaining 
it. He admitted that there might be 
some difficulty in the matter, but he hoped 
that it would not give rise to all the in- 


convenience that was expected. The | 


hon. Member opposiie, the member for 
Essex, had charged him with being 


revenue with a view to an annual surplus 
for the purpose of reducing the national 
debt. To such a charge he was per- 
fectly ready to plead guilty, for, whe- 
ther in office or in opposition, he had 
always been an enemy to keeping the 
taxes at a high point for the sake of a 
surplus revenue. He could by no means 
agree with those who thought the non- 
redemption of the public debt was any 
evidence of the exhaustion of the re- 
sources of the country. In the affairs of 
private life, men entitled and enabled to 
redeem an annuity seldom did so while they 
had any possible mode of employing 
their capital otherwise ; and, speaking 
generally, that which was true of the in- 
dividual held good with regard to the na- 
tion. The hon. member for Essex had 
also endeavoured to show, that the public 
debt must have been grossly mismanaged, 
because the public was now under the 
necessity of paying three per cent for 
money, while it was to be had in Lom- 
bard-street for two per cent; but the 
House should remember that money was 
only to be had at that low rate upon short 
dates; and the fact that the debt of 
the State bore the higher rate of interest 
was no proof of any lack of public credit 
or confidence. On the subject of surplus 
revenue, he should only make this remark, 
that its abuse had not by any means the 
effect of lowering the funds. He frankly 
acknowledged he was one of those 
who did look forward to a very con- 
siderable reduction of the public debt by 
its conversion into terminable annuities; but 
he could not bring himself to believe that 
the work of reduction could be advantage- 
ously effected by any sacrifice of income in 
the present condition of the country. 
Lord Sandon regretted that some of the 
present Stamp duties which were found 
to be highly inconvenient in their opera- 
tion, and towards certain classes of trades- 
people most unjust and oppressive, had not 
been removed. He therefore desired to call 
the attention ofthe noble Lord the Chancel- 
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lor of the Exchequer, to the subject, in the 
hopethat some useful modification might be 


‘adopted. While he complained on this 
score he must express his satisfaction at 
| the reduction which the noble Lord pro- 


posed in the duty on cotton. 
Mr. Sinclair felt persuaded, that if the 
present system was to be persevered in, 


‘his noble friend had carried reductions as 
adverse to keeping up the amount of the | 


far as was practicable, and had also 
evinced a sound discrimination in the 
selection of the taxes which he proposed 
to modify. But he was, nevertheless, 
persuaded, that the statement of that even- 
ing would be received throughout the 
country with feelings of disappointment 
and regret. The people expected, and 
were entitled to a far larger measure of 
relief than it was now intended to bestow. 
What would they say if this were to be 
the only result of that reform which they 
mainly owed to their own firmness? Of 
what consequence was it to the working 
or middling classes whether Gatton and 
Old Sarum, or Leeds and Manchester, 
were represented, or whether any places 
were represented at all, if their sufferings 
were not alleviated, and their grievances 
redressed? The feelings of the people 
could not be trifled with. It was the 
general opinion throughout the country 
that the National Debt was the root of all 
the national sufferings—and it could not 
be maintained much longer at its present 
amount. The hon. member for Essex had 
pointed out how the interest might have 
been reduced if a different system had 
been adopted thirty years ago; but the 
question was, what could be done now ? 
He was persuaded that the only practicable 
course would be, to impose a tax on every 
species of property for reducing, in whole 
or in part, the principal of the Debt, and 
enabling the Government to take off the 
taxes, by which the interest of that Debt 
was defrayed. Unless the rich were 
prepared to make great sacrifices for the 
relief of the poor, he anticipated that the 
general discontent would reach its height, 
and be productive of convulsion—it not 
of revolution. 

Lord Althorp said, it was perhaps not 
impossible that some alteration could be 
effected which would. meet the views 
of the noble Lord opposite, at least 
so far as the smaller Stamp duties were 
concerned. 

Mr. Slaney said, that in this country the 
humbler classes laboured under the dis- 
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advantage of meeting an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle whenever they sought 
to acquire property in land, owing to the 
difficulty of making out titles; and ina 
variety of instances, where great public 
improvements might otherwise be effected 
they were stopped short from the diffi- 
culties which presented themselves in the 
way of making out titles. He trusted, 
therefore, that the subject would receive 
the immediate and attentive consideration 
of his Majesty’s Government 

Mr. Ewart complained of the duty on 
Almanacks. The whole produce of that 
duty did not amount to more than 
27,000/. per annum; and for the sake of 
that comparatively small sum the country 
was subjected to a most mischievous tax. 
The effect of the tax was, to create a 
monopoly in favour of a few great capi- 
talists, and thus, in the absence of proper 
and beneficial competition, the grossest 
errors crept into publications, which, to be 
at all useful, ought to be scrupulously 
correct. At present one effect of the tax 
was, the publication of Almanacks in the 
Isle of Man, where there was no duty 
chargeable, and their importation into 
England full of the errors which they 
might naturally be expected to contain 
when published under such circumstances. 

Mr. Charles Kemyss Tynte was bound, 
in duty to his constituents and to the 
public, to call the attention of the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
to a tax which was felt as most oppressive 
to the county which he had the honour to 
represent. He alluded to the Personal 
Estate Tax. He merely had to state that 
the county of Somerset paid 445/. 15s. 
annually to that tax; Devonshire paid 
685/.; whilst Essex only paid 1/.—to show 
the partiality and injustice of this tax. 
He called upon the hon. member for 
Norfolk to support him, for that county 
paid alone 841/. to this tax. He trusted 
the noble Lord would take the partiality 
of this tax into consideration, and totally 
repeal it. 

Resolution agreed to; and the House 
resumed. 


Payment or Dests.] Mr. John 
Romilly moved the second reading of the 
Payment of Debts’ Bill. As the law at 
present, stood, a man possessed of 10,0001. 
a-year landed property might die in debt— 
say a year’s income ; but if he left no per- 
sonal property, his creditors would be de- 
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prived of their just rights; or, at any rate, 
be dependent upon the precarious sense of 
justice of the successor. A man left trustee 
of personal property, and investing this in 
land, if he died, that property then came to 
the heir-at-law, and the real owners might 
be made beggars. This was not a case, per- 
haps, of common occurrence, any more than 
parricide ; but there ought to be provisions 
against every sort of offence and fraud. 
For this end, it would not be necessary to 
make any very great alterations in the ex- 
isting laws; and before giving his plan, he 
would cite the authority of a learned Judge, 
who, whatever fault had been found with 
him, was indisputably one of the greatest 
and most enlightened Judges that had ever 
sat on the Bench—he meant Lord Mans- 
field. That great man said, “ that every 
honest man should make a charge on his 
estate in his will, to provide for the pay- 
ment of his debts; and he who did not so, 
might be said to sin in his grave.” The 
object of the present alteration in the law 
was, to make it imperative on all persons 
to make this provision for the payment of 
their debts. He was sorry to say, that a 
bill, similar to this, had already been five 
times introduced to the consideration of the 
Legislature ; but hitherto without success. 
Four times it had passed that House ; but 
as many times it had been rejected by the 
Lords. The first was introduced by an 
eminent lawyer in 1792. It passed this 
House, but was rejected in the other. The 
second was introduced in 1806, and was re- 
jected in this House by a majority of two to 
one: the three other bills were introduced in 
the years 1814, 1815, and 1816, wereall pass- 
ed by this House, and all rejected by the 
House of Lords. The great objection to 
all these previous bills was, that they drew 
a distinction between freehold and copyhold 
property. That objection was removed in 
the present, and, therefore, he owned, he 
entertained a very confident expectation 
that it would meet with the approbation of 
both Houses. When the Bill was last 
rejected in the House of Lords, a noble 
Lord entered his protest against its rejec- 
tion in terms which expressed so clearly the 
grounds upon which he thought such a 
measure should be passed, that he did not 
know that he could conclude better than 
by stating to the House the substance of 
that protest:—‘“ It is highly inexpedient 
and unjust, that persons who have con- 
tracted debts, and have the means of paying 
them, should be allowed at their deaths to 
transmit to their heirs or their devisees the 
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secure enjoyment of their property, while by 
the non-performance of their engagements, 
their unsatisfied creditors may be reduced 
to bankruptcy and ruin.”* That protest 
was signed “ Grey.” He begged leave 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time. 
The Bill read a second time. 


Dover Exection.} Mr. Halcomb 
rose to move to be allowed time to deposit 
a particular of his qualification to be re- 
turned as a Member of the House, as re- 
quired by a standing order of this House, 
dated 2ist November, 1717, with the 
proper officer, till Monday next. He stated 
that having already complied substantially 
with the Standing Order, by handing in a 
full particular of his qualification to the 
clerk on taking his seat, he trusted the 
House would extend its indulgence to him 
for asingle day. His failure to furnish the 
required document on the petition against 
him was entirely owing to misconception 
and accident. The fifteen days expired 
on the day before Good Friday ; and as it 
was not expected that the House would sit 
upon that day, he had been thrown off his 
guard, and having received a sudden and 
pressing summons to go to Warwick, on 
the Wednesday he left town, and the 
matter escaped his memory. In conclusion 
he again threw himself on the indulgence 
of the House, to deal with him as it might 
see fit.. He wished to be allowed to deliver 
a paper containing his qualification to the 
Clerk of the House on Monday. 

Mr. Wynn must observe, that the indul- 
gence requested was very unusual, and, he 
might say unprecedented ; and, as he knew 
of no precedent precisely similar, he would 
recommend the adjournment of the debate 
upon the subject to search for precedents. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded, by 
moving, as an Amendment, that the further 
debate on the subject be adjourned until 
Monday next. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 46 ;—Noes 54;—Majority 8. 

The discussion on the original Question 
was resumed, 

Mr. Wynn said, that the Committee 
which would have to try the Petition would 
not be bound by the Standing Order of the 
House, but by the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament ; and must see that the hon. 
Member had complied with the latter. He 
was disposed to give his vote in favour of 





* Tansard, xxxiv. p. 1151. 
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the extension of time sought for by the hon. 
and learned Member. 

Mr{Murray contended, that no sufficient 
grounds had been shown why the Standing 
Order should not be enforced. If the House 
had hitherto observed the Standing Order, 
it should continue to do so. 

Mr. Philip Howard contended, that in 
the case of the Marylebone Election, the 
House had, but a few days ago, decided 
against an extension of the time. He had 
heard nothing to convince him that the two 
cases were not,as nearly as possible, similar. 
The hon. member for Marylebone might 
well complain of being harshly treated. if 
this indulgence were granted at the suit of 
the member for Dover, which, in like cir- 
cumstances, was denied to him, when the 
House, by a large majority, came to the 
resolution of abiding by its own standing 
order. He (Mr. Howard) moreover, 
thought, that they would be doing a great 
injustice to the petitioners, who were not 
present to defend themselves, if further 
time were granted in the present instance. 
Every consideration of consistency and of 
equity compelled him to oppose the Motion 
of the hon. Member. 

The Speaker said, that the non-compli- 
ance with the Standing Order was a ques- 
tion entirely between that House and the 
sitting Member. The petition under all 
circumstances, must go before the Commit- 
tee, and they would have to decide on the 
allegations made in it. It was for the 
Committee to decide on the question of 
qualification or no qualification. If the 
petitioners should think themselves preju- 
diced in any way by the Standing Order 
not having been complied with, they could 
appeal to that House, who would deal 
with the infraction of the Order as they 
should think fit. 

The House divided—Ayes 36; Noes 
54: Majority 18. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, April 20, 1833. 


Mrinvtes.] Bills. Royal Assent given by Commission to 
the following Bills:—Mutiny; Marine Mutiny.—Read a 
third time:—Privy Council; Indemnity; Seamen’s Hos- 
pital Society. > 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of SHArTEsBuRY, from 
the Dissenters of Dorchester, against Slavery. 


Dover Election. 


ene rors acror— 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 22, 1833. 
Mrinutes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Duke of 


RIcHMOND, an Account of all Sums paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund for Fees in both Houses of Parliament, for 
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all Bills for Continuing or Amending any Acts concerning 
Turnpike Roads, from 27th February, 1829, to the present 
time,—On the Motion of the Marquess of CLANRICARDE, 
an: Account of all Ecclesiastical Property vested in the 
Crown, in Pursuance of the Irish Statute, 6th Anne, 
cap. 6. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, from the 
University of Aberdeen, for a Revision of the Apothe- 
caries Act.—-By Lord pz DunsTANVILLE, from Roseland, 
to make Truro the Assize Town instead of Launceston.— 
By the Earl of Rapnor, from St. George’s, Middlesex,— 
for a Repeal of the Septennial Act, Vote by Ballot, and a 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By Lord GRANTHAM, 
from St, James’s, Westminster, against the Assessed 
Taxes.—By the Earl of Ropsn, from Bewdley; 
and by a Nosie Lorp, from two Places,—against 
the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Earl of RoskBery, 
from Haddington, against the present System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland, and from the same Place, for 
an Alteration in the Forms and Practice of the Scotch 
Law Courts.—By the Earl of Happineton, from the 
Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, against the New System 
of Education in Ireland.—By the Bishops of BANGor, 
LINCOLN, GLOUCESTER, Lord REDESDALE, and the Earl 
of Ropen, from a Number of Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Duke of RicuMonp, 
the Marquess of LANspowneE, the Earls of RADNorR, 
UxpripGre, CLARENDON, GREY, RODEN, and ALBE- 
MARLE, VisGount MELBOURNE, Lords ROLLE, Dacre, 
POLTIMORE, SUFFIELD, GRANTHAM, and DINORBEN, 
and by the Bishop of Lincoin, from a great Number of 
Places,—against Slavery.—By Earl Grey, from Devon- 
port and Stonehouse, for Emancipating the Jews.—By the 
Archbishop of Dusiin, from the Clergy of Kildare and 
Cork, against the proposed Measure of Church Reform 
for Ireland. 


ConontaL Suavery—Returns.| Lord 
Suffield said, he was about to move for a 
certain paper which he thought would be 
very interesting and important to their 
Lordships. It had been announced in the 
other House of Parliament by a member of 
the Government, that the Government were 
about to introduce such a measure regarding 
the state of Slavery in the Colonies as 
would permanently settle that question. 
That announcemeut had given great satis- 
faction throughout the country, and meet- 
ings ‘had, in consequence, been held in 
various places on the subject. Not only 
that, but a deputation, consisting of 339 
gentlemen had been sent up from all parts 
of the country to wait upon Earl Grey and 
the Government, who presented a memorial 
on the subject to Earl Grey.on Friday last. 
That memorial had much in it which he 
thought might be valuable to their Lord- 
ships, and he should therefore beg leave to 
move that “An humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, that he might be 
graciously pleased to lay before the House 
a copy of the resolution and memorial pre~ 
sented to Earl Grey on Friday last, the 
19th instant, by a deputation of gentlemen 
from various parts of the kingdom.” He 
(Lord Suffield) believed it to be an unpre- 
cedented circumstance, that so many gen- 
tlemen should come up to London at great 
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expense and trouble to themselves for the 
purpose of memorialising Government, and 
the circumstance showed the strong feeling 
entertained in the country as to the neces- 
sity of settling the question. He would 
take the opportunity of saying, that the 
memorial in question had not emanated 
from the London Anti-Slavery Society, and 
that not one member of that society was on 
the Deputation, with the exception of the 
gentleman who introduced it to the noble 
Lord. 

Earl Grey said, that as far as he was 
concerned he had no objection to the pro- 
duction of the document. His only doubt 
was as to the form in which it could be 
called for. It was a memorial addressed 
to him, in common with others of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and he doubted 
whether it could be considered such a 
public document as their Lordships could 
move for by address to the Crown. He 
would admit, that the deputation was a most 
respectable one, and that the memorial was 
very ably drawn up. That, however, did 
not alter the question, whether they could 
call by address for a document which might 
be considered in the light of a private and 
not a public document. The calling for it 
in this way might establish a very incon- 
venient precedent. However, he had no 
objection to lay it before the House as a 
private document if it could be consistently 
produced. 

‘Lord Rolle had no objection to the pro. 
duction of any document on the subject. 
His great wish, as an owner of West 
India property, was, that the slaves should 
be placed in a situation of comfort and 
happiness. He could say of his own slaves 
that they had always cost him a consider~ 
able sum, and their happiness was shown 
by the circumstance that they had increased 
from 130, to near 400. 

Lord Rosslyn considered the document 
to be a private one. They might as well 
call for the production of a private letter 
addressed to any of their Lordships. It 
was quite impossible it could be asked 
for by means of an address to the 
Crown. 

Lord Suffield contended, that if any 
docunient could be called a public one, it 
was that for which he moved. It wasa 
memorial presented by 339 persons in 
an official meeting to the Ministers of the 
Crown. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne had no 
objection to the production of the memorial 


but he doubted whether it could be called 
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for by an address, or by an order of that 
House. The noble Lord might obtain it 
by an understanding among their Lord- 
ships, but it was clearly impossible 


that it could be asked by an address from 
the Crown. 

Lord Ellenborough contended that the 
Motion would establish a dangerous and 
very inconvenient precedent. 

The Motion negatived. 


Starrorp Brisery Biiu.] The Earl 
of Radnor, in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill, said that he scarcely expected 
any opposition to it, because it was founded 
on the same principle as several Bills which 
had of late years been introduced without 
any objection into their Lordships’ House 
for the purpose of indemnifying witnesses 
who might give evidence of the existence 
of gross bribery and corruption in certain 
boroughs. He admitted, that the present 
measure was not accompanied, like those to 
which he had just referred, by a proposition 
of disfranchisement ; but their Lordships 
ought not on that account to rejectit. The 
Bill was founded on the notoriety of gross 
and abominable bribery existing in Stafford 
He understood that at the last election 
there were three candidates for the repre- 
sentation of that borough, and that the 
return of one of the successful candidates 
was petitioned against on the allegation of 
bribery. He had, however, good reason 
for believing that this proceeding was a 
mere ruse de guerre, for the purpose of 
getting some portion of the defeated candi- 
dates expenses paid. He knew that, ona 
former occasion, a gentleman who started 
for the representation of Stafford with every 
prospect of success up to the day before 
the election commenced,—having received 
promises of support from more than two- 
thirds of the voters,—was, notwithstanding 
defeated by an individual not at all con- 
nected with the place. The reason of this 
was, that this last gentleman had 14,000/. 
to spend in the election, while the other 
candidate could only spare 6,500/.; and it 
was actually a fact that the voters in the 
interest of the more wealthy candidate 
went to the poll with bank notes in their 
hats; and taunted their opponents with 
receiving only Birmingham counterfeits, 
while they got real bank notes. A petition 
was presented against the successful candi- 
date, but upon his agreeing to pay down 
3,000/. all further investigation was stifled. 
This having occurred on a former occasion 
he could not but think that something of 
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the same sort was intended on the present 
occasion. Be that as it might, after the 
presentation of the petition now before the 
other House, two gentlemen, who had been 
engaged in the election, called on Mr. 
Ellice, with whom the present Bill origin- 
ated, and stated that out of 526 electors 
who voted for one of the successful candid- 
ates, 524 received bribes of money. Those 
gentlemen, in corroboration of their state- 
ments, produced several money tickets 
which had been presented to the voters, 
and he held in his hand a further proof of 
the truth of their representation ; which 
was nothing else than the poll-book of the 
voters in favour of the successful candidate, 
and he found only two names out of 526 to 
which the letters “ p—d” were not attached. 
He conceived at first that these letters were 
put down to signify “ polled,” but on turn- 
ing to the beginning of the book he found 
the word “paid” written in full, and in 
some parts of it the sums actually paid— 
sometimes 10/., at others 12/.—were 
entered. This was such an abominable 
case of bribery and corruption, that it be- 
hoved their Lordships not to refuse dealing 
with it; and he could not help thinking 
that they would not be acting wisely or 
with graciousness towards the House of 
Commons if they did not assist in eradicating 
this evil. He had documents in his pos- 
session, which showed that all parties 
agreed as to the necessity of rooting out 
this system of corruption, and disfranchising 
the borough. The noble Earl read certain 
resolutions, agreed to by a number of gen- 
tlemen in Stafford, admitting the prevalence 
of the grossest system of bribery in that 
borough: and an extract from a letter 
written by the mayor, who was returning 
officer of the borough, in which it was 
stated that bribery had been so long 
practised in the place that it had almost 
assumed the character of a prescriptive 
right. The letter concluded by stating 
that the borough exhibited manifest 
symptoms of its political death, and that 
the sooner it was dead and buried the 
better, provided the cost was not great to 
the chief mourners. He stated these facts 
for the purpose of showing that the corrup- 
tion and bribery of Stafford was notorious, 
and of such a gross nature as required some 
remedy to be applied to it. He understood 
several of their Lordships felt objections to 
the wording of particular parts of the Bill; 
but that was matter for consideration in 
Committee, and ought not to be any 
obstacle to the Second Reading. As far as 
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he was concerned, he should offer no 
opposition to any amendment which did 
not interfere with the principle and effici- 
ency of the measure. The noble Earl 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill. 
Lord Wynford said that, whenever cor- 
ruption was clearly proved against a consi- 
derable portion of the inhabitants of any 
place, he should be ready to concur in the 
proposition to disfranchise them and transfer 
the elective franchise to other persons more 
likely to exercise it properly. But the 
noble Earl’s speech from the beginning to 
the end had convinced him that it was 
impossible for their Lordships to pass the 
present measure. He objected to this Bill, 
because it was not like former Bills of a 
similar nature founded on an inquiry pre- 
viously instituted by the House of Com- 
mons. They were asked by the Bill to 
declare that the borough of Stafford was 
grossly corrupt. In his opinion the same 
character might justly be given to nine- 
tenths of the boroughs in England ; and 
he had always expected that this would be 
the case when the elective franchise was 
given to that class of persons to whom votes 
were of no value, unless they were per- 
mitted to sell them. He always thought 
that the effect of the Reform Bill would 
be to put up to sale the representation of 
the country, and that expectation had been 
confirmed by what had passed at the late 
election ; but, while he was ready to admit 
that nine boroughs out of ten throughout 
England were corrupt, he was not sure 
that Stafford was not the virtuous excep- 
tion, and he was, therefore, not prepared 
to give his assent to the preamble of this 
Bill, without having its allegations proved 
by evidence. Assuming the fact that there 
had been bribery at Stafford there was one 
part of the Bill which he considered ob- 
noxious to very serious objections ; it offer- 
ed indemnity not only to those who gave 
evidence, but also to every person who was 
implicated in the corrupt transactions of 
the borough. It indemnified the great 
criminal who had bribed, as well as the 
pauper who had been bribed. In all former 
cases their Lordships had had a Report of 
a Committee to act upon, which pointed 
out that. bribery had been practised, and 
also pointed out the proper persons to admit 
as witnesses, and consequently to include 
in the Bill of Indemnity. If they proceeded 
without such an inquiry they would shake 
one of the most useful principles which 
guided their Lordships proceedings. Under 
these circumstances he would suggest the 
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propriety of appointing a secret Committee 
up-stairs to inquire whether any bribery 
had prevailed at the last and two preceding 
elections for Stafford, and in case any 
bribery did exist, to Report to the House 
what persons it might be fit to indemnify 
for the purpose of proving it. The noble 
and learned Lord concluded by moving 
that, “the second reading of the Bill be 
postponed, and the matter referred to a 
Secret Committee to inquire as to the 
bribery said to be practised at the last and 
the two preceding elections, and to Report 
to the House what persons it might be 
proper to indemnify.” 

Lord FEllenborough thought that the 
House, though it had precedents of indem- 
nifying witnesses, was placed at present in 
a very difficult situation, for the other 
House had not adopted any means of 
getting exact information as to the necessity 
of the present Bill. The Commons had 
not examined evidence or adopted any 
method of clearing away the doubts that 
might rest upon their Lordships’ minds as 
to the case before them, and even if they 
had, it would be still somewhat difficult 
for their Lordships to decide upon it. As 
the matter stood it was most difficult, since 
it turned upon the circumstance of two 
persons having informed the right hon. 
Secretary-at-war (Mr. Ellice), that, at 
the last election, 524 out of 526 voters had 
been bribed, and, perhaps, that was all the 
other House knew of the business. As 
their Lordships’ House was the highest 
judicial body in the realm, they should be 
very cautious how they established any 
precedents affecting the rights of the 
people, and the due investigation of all 
judicial matters which came before them. 
He saw great difficulty in dealing with the 
case, but, on the whole, he thought that it 
would be better to postpone the second 
reading of the Bill until to-morrow or the 
next day, that their Lordships might have 
time to satisfy themselves with respect to 
the statements made in the preamble of 
the Bill. It was not safe to proceed to the 
second reading, merely on what had been 
stated by the noble Earl. . 

The Lord Chancellor was perfectly 
ready to admit, that the proceeding upon the 
present Bill was novel and unprecedented, 
at least to the extent of not hearing evi- 
dence at the bar of their Lordships’ House. 
Though no inquiry had been instituted, 
such as he believed had always been re- 
sorted to on such occasions, yet he was 
clear in the opinion that they ought not to 
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interpose any obstacle in the way of the 
due execution of justice, but that, on the 
contrary, they should give it every possible 
facility in its course. The question for 
their Lordships was, how they could best 
effect that object conformably with the 
practice of Parliament? In the first place, 
he would beg to observe, that he could not 
agree with his noble and learned friend in 
thinking that persons giving evidence before 
a Secret Committee of their Lordships 
would be exempt from penal consequences, 
if they had been guilty of any effence con- 
nected with the circumstances which that 
evidence might bring to light, though no 
doubt means might be devised for insuring 
to them that protection which the necessity 
of the case might demand ; but, without 
some special arrangement, witnesses might 
be subjected to serious consequences arising 
from the evidence given before a Com- 
mittee. There would, indeed, be a difficulty 
about finding against them, for if an appli- 
cation were made to the House to permit 
any noble Lord of the Committee to be 
examined as a witness against them ; that 
would scarcely be granted, yet if it were 
the witnesses might be convicted in the 
Courts of Law by their own testimony, or 
at least by a circumstance, which that 
testimony might bring to light. That, 
however, was so very unusual a proceed- 
ing ; and the chance of its being resorted 
to so remote, that it need not for a moment 
be taken into account ; and he, therefore, 
thought that his noble and learned friend 
had a right to say, that witnesses would be 
perfectly safe in giving their testimony. 
Notwithstanding that, however, he begged 
to remind their Lordships, that the appoint. 
ment of a Secret Committee would be itself 
a novelty in the proceedings of that House, 
and he, therefore, should wish for time to 
consider a proposition of that nature, and 
time to look for precedents. He would 
recommend his noble friend, the Earl of 
Radnor, to agree to the adjournment of the 
debate for a few days. He must add, that 
there were some things in the Bill which 
he did not approve of, but as his noble 
friend professed his readiness to admit of 
alterations, he would not then enter 
into the subject. Before he sat down, 
he begged to observe, that whatever bribery 
might have been committed in Stafford, it 
had no connection whatever with the great 
measure of Reform; for he took it for 
granted, that there was not a noble Lord 
in that House who did not well know that 
the bribery took place in that borough long 
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before the Reform Bill was introduced into 
the other House. It was well known 
that, during an election in Stafford, it was 
no uncommon practice for electors to walk 
about the town with bank notes stuck in 
their hats by way of cockades ; and that 
practice prevailed, and open and notorious 
bribery prevailed, long before the late mea- 
sure of Reform had been heard of. He 
believed his noble and learned friend (Lord 
Wynford) did not mean to depreciate the 
value of that important measure ; but he 
must be allowed to say, that his noble and 
learned friend had stepped a little out of 
his way to make a remark in reference to 
it, which was anything but favourable. 
The Bill then before their Lordships was 
one which required their attentive consi- 
deration without any reference to party 
feelings; and he hoped that they would 
come down, on the next occasion, prepared. 
to discharge their duty to the country—to 
the borough of Stafford, and to the other 
House of Parliament, by devising the most 
effectual means for investigating those 
scandalous practices with which the bo- 
rough stood charged. 
Debate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 22, 1833. 


MINUTES.} Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Eargr- 
SON TENNANT, an Account of all Monies deposited with 
Sheriffs, or other Returning Officers throughout Ireland, 
during the late general Election, and the manner in which 
that Money was disposed of. 

New Writs issued. On the Motion of Mr. CuArLEs Woop, 
for Worcestershire (West), in the room of the Hon. 
Tuomas Fo.ey, (now Lord FoLey); and for the Inver- 
ness Burghs, in the room of JoHN BAILLIE, Esq., de- 
ceased. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of CHANDos, Lord 
W. Lennox, Sir Joun TyreLi, Mr. W. BAnKgs, Mr. 
DvueGpA.e, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. C. MARJORIBANKS, and 
Mr. Lockr, from a Number of Places,—for a Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Warson, from 
Cranbrook, against Legislative Enactments for the Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Roxgsuck, from 
London and Westminster, for Facilitating the giving of 
Instructive and Scientific Lectures on Sundays.—By 
Lord DupLey Stuart, Sir Francis BLAKE, Sir Joun 
TyYR&uL, Sir G, Puritiips, Mr. Gore, Mr, SLAngy, Mr. 
R. Wituiams, Mr. Bropig, Mr. N. Catvert, Mr. 
Peter, Mr. CoLiier, Mr. C. BERKELEY, Mr. PouLter, 
Mr. A, Witt1ams, Mr. GASKELL, Mr. M. A. TayLor, 
Mr. W. Evans, Mr. DuepAug, Mr. W, F, HANDLEy, 
Mr. Watson, Mr. WINDHAM, Mr. H. Hanpiey, Mr, 
Hat, Mr. R. SHAWE, Mr. StrRicKLAND, Mr. C. MAR- 
JORIBANKS, Mr. Briastock, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. TURNER, 
Mr. Locke, Mr. Ropgrt WILLIAMS, and Major Hanp- 
LEY, from a Number of Places,—against Slavery,—By 
Mr. W. Bankes, and Mr. H. HANDLEY,—for Removing 
the Civil Disabilities of the Dissenters.—By Mr. Divett, 
from Exeter; by Mr. W. Evans, from Leicester; and by 
Mr. Watkins, from Brecknock, for correcting Cor- 
poration Abuses.—By Mr. Watson, from Canterbury; 
Mr. WinpuAM, from ‘Norwich; Mr. TENNYSON, from 
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Camberwell; Sir SamuEL WHALLEY, from Marylebone; 
and by Mr. Bropix, Mr, Serjeant SPANKIE, and Sir JonN 
TYRELL, from several Places,—against the Assessed 
Taxes,—By Mr. WinDuHAM, from the Hundred of Diss; 
and Sir Joun TYRELL, from Tendring,—against the Duty 
on Taxed Carts.—By the Earl of Kerry, Mr. DuGpAue, 
Mr. W. Bankes, the Marquess of Cuanvos, Mr. PEL- 
HAM, Mr. Fyscue PALMER, and Sir E. Kerrison, from 
many Places,—for Alterations in the Sale of Beer Act.— 
By Sir Jonn TyR£ELL, from the Innkeepers of the County 
of Essex, complaining of the Inequality of Taxation.— 
By Mr. Staney, and Mr. NewTon FeLiowes, from 
two Places,—against Tithes.—By Mr, ‘STRICKLAND, from 
Hebden Bridge, in favour of the Factories’ Regulation 
Bill.—By Colonel LerrH Hay, and Mr. M‘Leop, from 
Kintore and Nairn,—for an Alteration in the Royal 
Burgh (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. D. GAsKELL, and Sir R. 
Simeon, from Wakefield and the Isle of Wight,—for 
Relief from Taxation.—By Mr. W. Rocue, from Separ- 
atists of Limerick, and Ennis, to substitute a Solemn 
Affirmation for an Oath,—By Mr. H. HANDLEY, from 
Peterborough, against Altering the Winchester to the Im- 
perial Measure. 


Lenpinc Newsparpers—RicHarD 
Caruite.] Mr. Roebuck presented a 
Petition from a boy seventeen years old 
who had been confined for selling un- 
stamped papers. The petitioner acknow- 
ledged that he had broken the law, but 
asserted that there were daily violations 
of the law with reference to the Stamp 
Duties, committed by publicans and others 
with the most perfect impunity, though 
the latter offences were such as did much 
greater harm to the revenue than what he 
had done. The petitioner alluded to the 
29th George 3rd, by which any person 
lending a newspaper is liable to the penalty 
of 51. for each offence, yet violations of 
this law were daily and hourly committed 
with perfect impunity. The hon. Member 
had also to present a Petition from one 
who seemed to have the mark of Cain 
upon him, so universally was this man 
avoided, though suffering under the perse- 
cution of tyrannical fanaticism. The 
present petition was from Richard Carlile, 
praying to be released from imprisonment. 
The petitioner had entreated almost every 
Member to present it, including his own 
Representatives, but he had almost uni- 
versally met with a flat refusal, though 
there appeared to be nothing offensive in 
it. He (Mr. Roebuck) however, con- 
sidered it his duty to present the petition 
of any forlorn or persecuted individual. 
And though he might differ in many points 
in opinion with the present petitioner, yet 
he hoped his prayer would receive due 
attention. The petitioner stated, that he 
was now in the third year of an imprison- 
ment, to which he had been sentenced for 
certain paragraphs with reference to the 
miserable country people, at the period 
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when fires were very rife in the rural dis- 
tricts, and which were unjustly alleged to 
have been intended as incitations to in- 
cendiarism. For this he had been sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment (already 
expired, though he was still kept confined) 
to pay a fine of 5002. and to find securities 
for 1,0002. more. This certainly seemed 
a heavy punishment for a few unguarded 
expressions, as the writer declared them 
to be. The petitioner detailed various 
former persecutions suffered by him and 
his family. The petitioner had been most 
harshly treated by the present Recorder 
of London—than whom he really never 
knew or heard of a more captious, and 
less careful, calm, and considerate Judge, 
nor one more wholly unworthy, and in- 
capable of performing the great duties of 
the office he now held; and he (Mr. Roe- 
buck) hoped that the day would shortly 
arrive when such a Judge would no longer 
encumber the Bench. This Judge, when 
asked by the Jury to explain the law, 
refused todoso. The Jury retired, and 
returned again, and wished to know 
whether the work of which they were to 
judge was libellous in the eyes of the law? 
—a very proper question for mento put who 
did not understand the law, and a question 
that it was peculiarly the duty and pro- 
vince of a Judge to answer and explain. 
But what did the Recorder say? Instead 
of telling them that, by Mr. Fox’s Act, it 
was wholly their province to determine 
whether it was a libel or not, he shortly 
said, “‘ I have already told you my opinion 
whether it is libellous or not, and all you 
have to do is to find a verdict upon the 
whole case.” Thus, the Jury were not 
supplied with that information which they 
required; and he must say, that the Re- 
corder was more culpable than the peti- 
tioner. The petitioner proceeded to state 
that he was now in the third year of his 
imprisonment, having been sentenced to 
two years only, but was detained, because 
he was unable to pay a fine and find sure- 
ties; and, if the Government refused to 
release him on other terms, it would’ be 
tantamount to a sentence of imprisonment 
for life. For himself he would say, that 
certainly, if he were in the prisoner’s situa- 
tion, and was in the habit of writing 
daily upon popular questions he would not 
find sureties. He asked whether it was 
possible that a Government acting’ upon 
such principles could ever hope to have 
the confidence of the people ? 


\ 





Mr. Lamb said, that with regard to the 
first petitioner, the lad Barber, he thought 
his petition came before the House in a 
very questionable shape. He made no 
complaints as to his own sentence, nor 
offered anything in mitigation, but merely 
complained that certain other parties vio- 
lated the law, as the petitioner thought, 
with impunity. If the enactment here 
referred to, however, were enforced, it 
would be far more tyrannical than that 
under which the lad was punished. Be- 
sides he did not consider the words of the 
Act referable to the lending of papers in 
the case alluded to bythe petitioner. With 
regard to Mr. Carlile, there was enough 
to show that there were ample grounds for 
his prosecution, and punishment, without 
any reference to his former conduct. 
What was his offence? What had he 
done? Why, at a time when fires were 
blazing in every part of the kingdom, he 
wrote an exciting address to the insurgents. 
For this offence he had been tried by the 
laws of his country. An honest Jury 
found him guilty, and he saw no reason 
for any interference on the part of the 
Crown. He must however before sitting 
down, deprecate in the strongest manner 
the terms in which the member for Bath 
had spoken of the Recorder of London, 
which appeared to him highly improper in 
a Member of that House. As far as he 
could discern, the Recorder had discharged 
his duty with propriety. With regard to 
the punishment inflicted on Mr. Carlile, it 
was very severe, but not more severe than 
his offence deserved. As to his being 
confined beyond the term of his imprison- 
ment for want of sureties, he thought the 
hon. Member was wrong. If it were the 
case, under the alleged circumstances, a 
refusal to depart from the words of the 
sentence would certainly amount to im- 
prisonment for life. However, into that 
part, he would make some inquiry, though 
he did not say there was any ground for 
the exercise of the Royal Prerogative. 


Russians at CONSTANTINOPLE.]| Mr. 
Thomas Attwood wished to ask a question 
relative to our foreign policy. It was well 
known, that for several years past Russia 
had coveted the possession of Constanti- 
nople. The public had heard a great 
number of alarming rumours during the 
last week which gave them reason to 
believe that Constantinople was already in 
the possession of the Russians. He wished 
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to have the happiness, therefore, to hear 
that steps had been taken by the Govern- 
ment to prevent a result which would 
be disastrous to the best interests of Europe, 
and inconsistent with the honour of Eng- 
land. 

Lord Althorp said, he knew nothing of 
Constantinople being in the possession of 
the Russians, and the negotiations on the 
subject alluded to were not in such a 
state that he could say anything on the 
subject. Indeed, it would be highly im- 
proper in him were he to take any means 
of gratifying the hon. Member. 


Srare or THE CountRY—Mownetary 
System.] Mr. Attwood rose to bring 
forward a Motion relative to the state 
of the country. He thanked the noble 
Lord for his courtesy in not moving the 
Order of the Day, and in allowing him to 
proceed. Since he had had the honour of 
a seat in that House he had frequently 
felt it to be his duty to urge upon the 
House the propriety of an inquiry into the 
state of prosperity or otherwise of the 
middle and lower classes, and particularly 
to ascertain in what manner their interests 
were affected by that monetary system 
which, since the end of the war, it had 
been attempted to establish. Hitherto he 
had made these efforts in vain. That 
House had not been induced by any 
representations of his, nor by the increas- 
ing disasters of the last eighteen years, 
nor by the demands of the people, to 
direct its attention to the real state of the 
country, and the effect which our monetary 
system had upon all the great interests of 
the people. He knew not that he could 
now recommend this inquiry to the House 
by any arguments or statements which he 
had not before submitted to its consider- 
ation; but there was this to be said in 
favour of the same arguments and the same 
statements, that they brought down with 
them the testimony of time and experience, 
showing the increasing calamities which he 
had predicted, and confirming ail that he 
had said, by the testimony of time and 
experience against the mischievous policy, 
the vain delusions, and the mistaken 
theories by which he had been opposed. 
And those individuals by whom he had 
been before opposed, should they come 
forward again to opposehim to-night,would 
at least be expected to show by experience 
that time had proved their arguments to 
have been correct, and that they had not 
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been Jed astray by erroneous suppo- 
sitions and unfounded assumptions. He 
confessed, however, that it was with better 
hope for the country, and with greater 
confidence in the present House, that he 
now came forward to propose the Motion 
with which he should have the honour to 
conclude, than he had ever before felt 
when submitting a similar Motion to 
former Houses of Commons. He recog- 
nised in the present House of Commons a 
body of men more disposed to act each 
upon his own individual judgment than he 
had found in any former Parliament. In 
previous Houses of Commons a disposition 
had prevailed on the part of the majority 
to surrender their vote to the interests of 
the party to which the Ministers happened 
to belong, and with their vote they sur- 
rendered their judgment also to the leaders 
of party. It was not his intention to dis- 
cuss the advantage or disadvantage of 
political combinations. Whether the com- 
binations of party were for good or for evil 
he recognised in that House, as at present 
constituted, a disposition to disregard the 
obligations of party, to act upon the con- 
viction of individual judgment, and not to 
surrender for the advantage of a few that 
great trust which was given for the general 
interests of the country. The great leaders 
of parties in that House, those who either 
were at the moment or had been in power, 
were always averse to have the calamities 
of the country imputed to legislation. The 
leaders of both parties in that House, in 
an (evil hour for the country, had, with 
great precipitance, and with greater error 
committed their judgment to.a monetary 
system of a character most defective and 
disastrous, and which, instead of aiding 
the movements of industry, clogged and 
impeded the whole machine, and had 
enormously increased all the burthens of 
the country. They had united for the 
purpose of opposing inquiry, and they 
might, and it was probable they would so 
unite again ; but he hoped they would not 
be followed by the rest of the House, 
whose characters were not pledged toa 
particular measure, and whose judgment 
was not biased by a pledge unthinkingly 
given.. All that he sought was inquiry, 
and he knew of no heavier error than that 
which had induced the leading men of that 
House to refuse the call of the country to 
inquire into the calamitous consequences 
of their own policy. With these prefatory 
remarks he would proceed to detail to the 
VOL, XVII. {gue 
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House the real condition of the country, 
and what he was prepared to prove before 
a Committee, should one be granted to 
him. Before he did so, however, he would 
briefly advert to some of the grounds upon 
which his Motion for inquiry had formerly 
been met. Few things were more difficult 
than to obtain a hearing for the complaints 
of the people within those walls. Upon no 
subject did the House ever listen with 
more reluctance. The Ministers were 
averse from hearing of calamities. There 
was no unequivocal state of distress which 
the country had suffered for many years 
past, the existence of which accordingly 
had not been denied. There were always 
some individual Members ready to con- 
front by their individual knowledge the 
general knowledge upon the subject of 
distress. There was never wanting upon 
such an occasion some person who had 
letters in his pocket from particular dis- 
tricts where all things were proceeding, 
if not with comfort and prosperity, at 
least with all the appearances of amend- 
ment and all the promise of. certain re- 
covery from temporary depression. Thehon. 
member for Essex (Mr. Baring) was rarely 
wanting with the aid of his opinion and 
testimony upon such occasions. He was 
not a merchant, he would tell the House, 
but then he happened to have the good 
fortune to know those who were merchants, 
and he was informed that things were 
going on prosperously in this place, and 
in that; trade was becoming brisk again ; 
and, probably, as soon as the question of 
the Bank Charter should be finally dis- 
posed of, all would go on as well as ever 
it had done. And so in that strain the 
hon. member for Essex would go on, 
thinking, as he had so much reason to be 
satisfied with his own condition, that 
there could not be so much distress in 
the country as had been described. Then 
on the part of the Government there 
never was wanting upon such occasions 
some one connected with the administra- 
tion to rise and refer to the last Returns 
of the Excise or the Customs, proving an 
increased consumption of the article of 
starch, or bricks, or tiles, or some other 
article equally important, to establish the 
gratifying fact of increased means on the 
part of the people, and returning pros- 
perity. And to evidence of that descrip- 
tion, to documents backed by the respect- 
able authority of some Surveyor General 
of the Customs were the people of this 
O 
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country expected to give up the testimony 
of their own judgments and feelings. He 
never had known such documents fairly 
used, and he (Mr. Attwood) would under- 
take out of such materials to prove any 
proposition whatever. In illustration of 
his argument he would refer to the case 
of an hon. friend of his who had on one 
occasion quoted the number of persons 
who had taken out wine licences as a 
proof of prosperity; but at the very time 
there was lying on the Table a return 
showing that the quantity of wine sold 
had decreased. What was this, then, but 
a proof of decay, of the slackness of busi- 
ness, which drove the decaying dealers to 
struggle against each other? Such modes 
of demonstrating the prosperity of the 
people, however satisfactory to former 
Houses of Commons, had excited the dis- 
content and the indignation of the people. 
They had first forfeited for the Parliament 
the confidence of the nation, and, compel- 
ling the House of Commons to withdraw its 
confidence from the administration, had 
precipitated its fall. If that line of argu- 
-ment were again adopted, it would lead 
to a corresponding result; but he hoped 
better things of the present House of 
Commons. The noble Lord had admitted, 
in the course of his financial statement on 
the 19th, that the country was labouring 
under great distress; and, when he joined 
to that admission, the description of the 
course which Parliament ought to pursue 
under such circumstances, he owned he had 
better hopes than formerly that his propo- 
sition for inquiry would not be rejected. 
The noble Lord, at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, in language too forcible ever 
to be forgotten, said, that “if during a state 
of peace there existed distress, if the coun- 
try was not in a state of decent prosperity, 
Parliament had one paramount duty to 
perform, and that was, to institute an 
examination, of the most searching and 
extensive nature, and to probe to the 
bottom the whole of those causes which, 
in a period of profound peace, permitted 
the country to remain in a state of dis- 
tress.” These were the words of the noble 
Earl, and he now claimed the performance 
of the pledge they implied. On the financial 
statement made by the noble Lord (Lord 
. Althorp), only a day or two ago, he (Mr. 
. Attwood) was willing to rest his demand 
for an inquiry. The noble Lord thought 
if he introduced his Budget it might 
possibly prevent this Motion. He asked 
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the House, whether they saw any grounds 
in the financial statement of the noble 
Lord for withdrawing the present Motion, 
at a time when it appeared that taxes 
were no longer paid out of profits but out 
of capital? The noble Lord also desired, 
that the Motion of the hon. member for 
London (Sir John Key) on the Assessed- 
taxes should be postponed till after the 
Budget, doubtless in the hope that the 
shopkeepers of the metropolis should be 
satisfied with his proposition of Friday 
night. But a few months back a body of 
tradesmen waited upon the noble Lord 
Opposite to demand relief from the 
pressure of the Assessed-taxes. He told 
them to wait till after he had opened 
his Budget, as no doubt they would find 
some relief from that source. What relief 
had the Budget given them? The re- 
presentation made by the tradesmen to 
the noble Lord was, that they could not 
go on paying the present taxes without 
bankruptcy as the consequence. The 
noble Lord’s answer in his Budget speech 
was, that if he took off any of the taxes, 
the Exchequer would not be in a better 
condition, nor far removed from a state of 
bankruptcy. Taking the fact to be, on the 
one hand, as the noble Lord stated it, and, 
on the other hand, as the trading deputa- 
tion represented to be their condition, was 
there not, he asked, abundant reason for 
instituting an inquiry into so strange and 
alarming a state of things after eighteen 
years of profound peace? The noble 
Lord had told them, that, with a revenue 
of 50,000,000/. a-year, he could not com- 
mand a surplus of more than 500,000/. 
Now, he called upon the House, as the 
guardians of the public faith, to say, 
whether a miserable surplus of 500,000/. 
afforded a reasonable security for the due 
maintenance of the public faith? He 
would ask the hon. member for Essex, 
he would ask all those who were such 
staunch advocates for preserving the 
national faith, whether that could. be 
accomplished by a surplus of 500,000J.? 
What a multitude of causes might there 
not happen to produce a fall in the 
revenue? A failure in the next harvest, 
occurrences abroad impeding trade, might 
cause the falling-off to the amount of seve- 
ral millions. Then, what resource had the 
noble Lord to pay the interest of the public 
debt? Would he borrow from the Bank? 
Would he adopt any of those modern ex- 
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convulsion and calamity? He would take 
the noble Lord from the prospect of 
an indigent people and a decaying 
Exchequer, to one of a very different 
character. The noble Lord had repre- 
sented to the House, that the people of 
this country paid fifty millions of taxes 
with great difficulty, with increasing pau- 
perism, increasing crime, and decaying 
prosperity. He begged the noble Lord 
to turn his eyes back to that period when 
the people of this country paid nearly 
eighty millions of taxes without difficulty, 
with increasing wealth, and decreasing pau- 
perism. In 1815, according to the state- 
ment of a right reverend Prelate, who 
published a book on the subject in 1819, 
the amount paid for pauperism was equi- 
valent to 1,300,000 quarters of wheat. 
At present, according to the noble Lord 
Opposite, it was equivalent to 3,000,000 
quarters of wheat. But let the House go 
back to the period when 78,000,000/. of 
taxes were paid annually. Were the 
people in a state of suffering? Did they 
feel that difficulty in supporting the 
burthen which the noble Lord had re- 
presented them to feel now? How did 
the war end? Was it because the people 
were unable to support the weight of 
taxation? Were the resources of the 
country exhausted, or the patience of the 
people fatigued? No! The war ended 
with the attainment of every object for 
which it had been undertaken; it was 
not brought to a close because of the dis- 
content and poverty of the people of this 
country, but because there was no longer 
an enemy to contend with. Still, when 
he showed the same people who, in 1815, 
paid without difficulty 78,000,000/. a-year 
now broken down under the weight of only 
50,000,000/., he only stated half the ques- 
tion. In order to ascertain the extent 
of a weight it was necessary to measure 
the strength which had to support it. 
The state of the population, and the state 
of the finances ought to be placed beside 
each other. In the year 1815 the amount 
of taxation was 78,240,000/. In 1814 it 
was 77,300,000/.; he meant taxes abso- 
lutely levied on the people, and exclusive 
of the cost of collection. In 1813 it was 
73,400,000/. Let them place beside these 
sums the population of the country as an 
index to its resources. The population of 
the country, as appeared by Parliamentary 
Returns, was, in 1815, 18,700,000. At 
present it amounted to 24,000,000. Thus 
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18,700,000 persons had paid without diffi- 
culty 78,000,000/. of taxes whilst the 
greater number of 24,000,000 broke down 
under the weight of 50,000,000/. Here 
he might rest, and appeal to the House 
to grant the inquiry he demanded. If a 
merchant or a professional man were to see 
such evidence of declining prosperity in 
his affairs, would henot be deemed insane 
not to institute a rigid and extensive in- 
quiry, in order to ascertain the cause, whe- 
ther he hoped to be able to remove it or 
not? He knew that it was the doctrine of 
a certain school of philosophers that an 
increasing population was not only the 
sign of prosperity, but was itself pros- 
perity. He did not mean to enter into 
the abstract question. It had been the 
bane of the country that its legislation 
had followed these abstract doctrines of 
the philosophers with too much sub- 
serviency, making the great interests of 
the country depend upon the contingency 
of the philosophers being right or wrong 
in their theory. It was, however, no 
mark of a discreet philosophy to insist 
upon the acceptance of its doctrines. 
The habits engendered in prosperity were 
not easily to be shaken off in adversity, 
and he feared that it would be long ere 
philosophy accomplished the difficult 
task of teaching the strongest passions 
of human nature the power of bridling 
themselves so as to check imprudent 
marriages ; and, through the Raz om of 
moral restraint, limit the population of a 
country within the means of subsistence. 
He had stated the amount of taxation in 
1815—let the House next turn to the 
amount which had been reduced. The 
amount of taxation taken off altogether 
since the termination of the war up to 
1834, was 38,000,000/. ; but other 
burthens had been imposed which must 
be deducted from that sum. Taking that 
into consideration, however, 34,500,000/. 
had been actually taken off the shoulders 
of the people since the peace; leaving 
43,700,000/. to make up the 78,200,000/. 
which was the amount in 1815. But, in 
correspondence with the expectations of 
the different Finance Ministers who had re- 
duced taxes, the revenue had not lost equal 
to the amount of the whole tax taken off, by 
reason of the increased consumption of the 
article. The principle was in itself correct, 
and it had been pretty strictly adhered 
to. Since the peace the taxes had been 
diminished by more than 30,000,000/,, 
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and yet the distress of every class in the 
community had deplorably increased. If 
any person examined his statements, it 
would be found that the population had 
during that time increased nearly one- 
fourth, its power of consuming the neces- 
saries and comforts of life had only in- 
creased about one-tenth. If, with a reduced 
taxation, and an increase in population, 
there was also increasing distress, was 
there not reason to conclude, that taxa- 
tion was not the cause of the national 
calamities? How, then, he would ask, 
was the distress to be accounted for? 
Simply in consequence of the change 
in our monetary system. During that 
period of eighteen years there had been 
a time—a time before we had restricted 
our monetary system — when the coun- 
try, and all classes in it, were rapidly 
advancing in the career of prosperity. 
There was, during that period, a time of 
growing prosperity and wealth throughout 
the country ; there had been, during those 
eighteen years, some years of a prosperity 
as general, and as much marked by an 
increase in our commerce and trade, as 
any that had been known in the brightest 
eras of this country’s history. The 
amount of the revenue in 1825 exceeded 
by 7,700,000/. the amount of the revenue 
in 1823. In 1824 the revenue had in- 
creased above that of 1823 by 3,600,000. ; 
and in 1825 it had increased to the amount 
of 7,700,000/. It might be said, no doubt, 
that the close of the year 1825 was a 
period of calamity. That calamity was 
attributable to the speculations of the 
merchants and fundholders; but it would 
be absurd to attribute it to a circumstance 
which occurred during the same period— 
namely, an increased consumption of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and an 
increased activity of trade and commerce 
on the part of the great body of the people. 
During that year there had been an un- 
doubted increase of trade, and of the 
profits of trade, amongst the mass of the 
population; but it would be idle to attri- 
bute to the speculations of the great com- 
munity of producers and consumers a 
calamity which was solely attributable to 
the speculations of a number of merchants 
and fundholders. He would then go to 
another part of those eighteen years, 
which was divested of all question of 
speculation—he referred to the year 
1818, Allowing for the taxes taken off 
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years ending in 1818, there had been an 
increase in the revenue of 11,900,000/. in 
the course of that time ; showing a propor- 
tionate increase in the power of the people 
over the consumption of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life. The monetary system 
was screwed up in 1819 ; it was relaxedin 
1824 and 1825, and distress prevailed when 
it was tightened, while prosperity followed 
its relaxation, The results up to 1818 
and subsequent to 1823 were obviously 
the result of legislative interference with 
the money of the country; and as it had 
produced, first distress, then prosperity, 
and now distress again, it was its duty to 
look carefully to its own acts. It was 
worse than mockery to pretend, that the 
distress of the country was not connected 
with the change that had taken place in 
our monetary system; and it would be an 
insult to the people, who were suffering 
under that distress, to say that it was not 
one of the bounden and most important 
duties of that House to inquire into such 
a cause as the distress and suffering of the 
country. The present House of Commons 
stood in a different situation with regard 
to the people, from the last or any former 
House of Commons. During the seven- 
teen years that had elapsed, up to the dis- 
solution of the last House of Commons, 
successive Administrations had endeavour- 
ed to rival each other in their boasted 
reductions of the burthens on the people ; 
but while, on the one hand, for what they 
had openly done in relieving the burthens 
of the people they claimed the public ap- 
plause and gratitude, the House of Com- 
mons was, on the other hand, all the time 
employed in silently imposing still greater 
burthens on the people by increasing the 
value of the currency. He would, there- 
fore, put it to the Members of the present 
House of Commons, whether the time was 
not come when they should effectually 
apply themselves to that which had been 
so long neglected by their predecessors— 
to the institution of a thorough inquiry 
into the real causes of the distresses of the 
people: he would put it to them, whether 
the time had not come when they should 
endeavour to retrace the steps of former 
Parliaments, and thereby to relieve the 
labouring and productive classes from 
their present state of suffering and distress. 
The question was, whether it would not be 
a measure consistent with good faith and 
honesty—the only basis, he admitted, of 
legislation—to increase the power of the 
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people to endure their burthens, and restore 
them to that state of prosperity, of which, 
with a proper currency, even war could not 
deprive them? He would appeal to the 
consistency of those Gentlemen who cheer- 
ed, to vote with him for this inquiry. He 
would engage to demonstrate, if that in- 
quiry should be granted, that that was the 
only means left to them for effectually re- 
lieving the burthens of the people. If they 
had increased those burthens, as he would 
contend that they had done, by the alter- 
ation which they had made in the value of 
money ; they had, on the other hand, by 
the same measure, increased the amount of 
payments made to those who received 
salaries out of the taxes. The salaries of 
all those who were paid out of the public 
Exchequer had been increased without any 
additional claim in the way of services on 
their parts, and the manifest duty of the 
House, if it found that it could not in- 
crease the people’s power of bearing their 
burthens in the manner he had stated, 
would be, to proceed at once to reduce 
those burthens, by reducing the payments 
made out of the Exchequer for the public 
establishments, and for the salaries of the 
public servants, to an extent proportionate 
to the increase that had taken place in the 
value of money. It would be vain to en- 
deavour to evade such a course-—justice 
demanded it, and necessity would enforce 
it. If the conclusion which he had drawn 
was a correct one (and he challenged in- 
quiry on the subject) the position he 
maintained was this—that the change 
which had been made in our monetary 
system had spread distress universally 
amongst all classes of the community. He 
would appeal to those best acquainted with 
the different interests of the country, 
whether, since that change had been made, 
those interests had not been progressively 
sinking deeper and deeper into difficulties, 
distress, and embarrassment. Tobegin with 
the first and most important of all interests 
—the landed interest. It would not be 
denied, he was sure, that the proprietor of 
the land, and the labourer who tilled it, 
formed a most important branch of the na- 
tional wealth and prosperity; that with 
their prosperity the prosperity of the coun- 
try was materially connected; and that 
it might be safely and justly concluded 
when the landed interest prospered, the 
country at large was in a state of pros- 
perity. He had heard in that House upon 
different occasions two different assertions 
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with regard to the landed interest, coming, 
too, rather inconsistently from the same 
parties, and often uttered by them upon the 
same occasion. He had often heard itsaid 
in that House, that thelandlords should re- 
duce their rents, and he had heard it asoften 
asserted by the same parties, that the rent 
of land had been reduced to a level with the 
prices of agricultural produce. Undoubt- 
edly, the advocates of public faith, they 
who so strenuously stickled for the inviola- 
ble maintenance of the contracts made 
with the public creditor, had no right to 
call upon the landlords to abandon their 
interests—to give up their contracts. He 
for one entertained no respect for the 
consistency of those who would, on the 
one side, bolster up the public faith, and 
who thus, on the-other, utterly disregard- 
ed the faith of our previous contracts. 
A general reduction of the rents of the 
country to a level of the rents in 1792 
would, if it took place, produce a com- 
plete confiscation of the property of the 
proprietors of a great portion of the land 
of England. The taxes in 1792 amounted 
to 14,000,000/., and they were at present 
more than 50,000,000/. The same rents 
that would not at present, under the ex- 
isting pressure of taxation, keep open the 
door of the landed proprietor, would be 
sufficient in 1792 to maintain him in dig- 
nity and splendor. Again, it should be 
borne in mind, that land was generally 
encumbered in divers ways with various 
engagements, such as mortgages, family 
settlements, &c., most of which had been 
probably laid upon it previous to the pass- 
ing of the law for altering the currency, 
and yet the advocates for the maintenance 
of the public faith demanded that the 
landlords should, undersuch circumstances, 
reduce their rents to the level of 1792; 
they required, forsooth, that the landed 
proprietors should be the only class in the 
country to give up their legal claims, to 
relinquisly that which the law and their 
contracts gave them, and that they should 
set an example which would not be fol- 
lowed by any other class of the commu- 
nity, and the effect of which would be the 
entire and complete confiscation of every 
shilling of their property. But the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) had told them that 
rents had been already reduced, that they 
had been reduced to the level of the re- 
duction in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, and that a relaxation in the mone- 
tary system which would increase that 
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price would cause great injustice, and was 
uncalled for and unnecessary. He was 
contented to rest his case upon that fact ; 
if the noble Lord would honour him with 
his candid attention, he would engage to 
establish to his satisfaction, that rents had 
not fallen in proportion to the fall that had 
taken place in the value of agricultural 
produce. He was aware that at former 
periods, and on former occasions, when 
the manufacturers were suffering under 
peculiar distress, they and others called 
for what he regarded as one species of 
confiscation of the property of the landed 
interest—namely, a repeal of the Corn- 
laws. He alluded however, now to another 
species of confiscation of landed property 
which was in actual operation. If this 
inquiry should be granted, he would 
engage to prove that a confiscation of the 
property of the landed interest was neces- 
sarily consequent upon the fall of prices 
produced by the change in our monetary 
system, that that change was not yet 
complete, that it was every hour in opera- 
tion, that it was progressively confiscating 
the property throughout the country, that 
the House might, if it wished, rescue the 
people from ruin by giving a relaxation of 
the monetary system, to what extent he 
would not say, so as to afford an increase 
of means to the farmer to meet his engage- 
ments, and that nothing but a total dis- 
regard of national faith and of sound 
national policy would induce them to 
refuse it. What was the present state of 
the agricultural interest? He would just 
refer them to the report recently laid before 
the House from the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the 
Poor-laws for some pregnant evidence 
upon that point. Those Commissioners 
had in the first instance distributed a cir- 
cular of questions to the different overseers 
and churchwardensthroughoutthecountry. 
One of those questions was, ‘ Has agri- 
cultural capital increased or diminished 
in your neighbourhood?” Upwards of 
2,000 answers had been obtained from 
eighteen counties. From the county of 
Cornwall there were seventeen returns 
stating that agricultural capital had in- 
creased, four that it had diminished, and 
five that it had continued stationary ; and, 
in the instances where it was mentioned 
as having increased, it was noticed that 
there had been either one or two good 
harvests. With the exception, however, 
of the county of Cornwall, and of a county 
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in Wales from which there had been only 
two returns—with those two exceptions, 
the uniform answer from the whole of the 
other sixteen counties was, that agricultural 
capital had diminished, and in no county 
had it diminished more fearfully than in 
the county of Essex. ‘The fact was, that 
the alteration which had been made in the 
value of money, had not as yet produced 
its adjustment, though they were told that 
it had as to the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce. It was at that moment in progress, 
and the only way of arresting the further 
confiscation of the property of the landed 
interest, consisted in relaxing the present 
monetary system. If they did not do that, 
the infliction of our present monetary 
system would be productive of a confisca- 
tion and plunder unequalled in its extent 
by any recorded in the history of the 
civilized world. It would not be denied 
that the agricultural interest was at present 
involved in the deepest distress. Was it 
80 before the passing of the Bill to which 
the name of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) was attached? Did they 
before that Bill passed, hear of the strides 
of pauperism throughout the agricultural 
districts of this country? Was there any 
talk at that period of the distress of the 
landlords, of the destruction of agricultural 
capital, of the ruin of the farmers, and of 
the dangers that threatened the security 
of all landed property? By the present 
system, honest expectations were frus- 
trated, industry was checked, capital was 
rendered unproductive, and a_ general 
scene of misery was exhibited throughout 
the country. The cattle of the farmer 
were disappearing from the fields, the 
manure was no longer spread upon the 
land, and the meadows were no longer 
fruitful, even in the most fertile districts 
of the country. In short every branch of 
industry was profitless or unsuccessful. 
Pauperism had increased to a deplorable 
extent ; and, while the farmer was ruined, 
the labourer was rendered slavish, for he no 
longer enjoyed his former independence of 
character. It might be said that theblameof 
this rested with the poor laws and the parish 
officersin the distribution of the Poor-rates. 
He invited the House to inquire into the 
real causes that had produced such dis- 
tress. The Poor-laws had existed in this 
country for upwards of two centuries before 
any one had attributed to them a tendency 
to destroy the agricultural labourers, or to 
lessen the security of landed property, 
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They had been established for 150 years 
before the revenue collected under them 
amounted to 600,000/.; and he now called 
upon the House to institute an inquiry 
which would set at rest the question, 
whether now for the first time we found 
that those laws, for giving the poor man 
a right to subsistence, tended to destroy 
the independence of the labourers, and the 
security of the landed interest. There 
were no Poor-laws in Ireland, and yet, he 
would ask, was the agricultural interest 
better off in that country than it was in 
this? They certainly applied a different 
remedy to the distress in Ireland, for they 
had been six weeks engaged in discussing 
a bill for putting down disturbances that 
were wholly caused by distress. But, he 
would ask, could no means be devised 
of remedying the evils of that country with- 
out the introduction of Martial-law? A 
Committee of the House of Commons had 
been appointed last year to examine into 
the state of the disturbed counties in Ire- 
land, into the immediate causes which 
had produced the same, and into the effi- 
ciency of the laws for the suppression of 
outrages against the public peace. The 
approaching close of the Session prevented 
the Committee from preparing a detailed 
report; but they referred to the evidence 
taken before the Committee as illustrative 
of the causes of the disturbances. If the 
cause might be judged of by that evidence, 
it did not appear that the illegal combina- 
tions of Whitefeet were their original 
cause; nor was the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin the cause. Through- 
out the whole folio volume of evidence, 
the name of that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was never mentioned in connexion 
with the disturbances in Ireland. He was 
indeed satisfied, that if that hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and all who took an 
active part in Irish affairs were banished 
to-morrow, nothing would be done towards 
the re-establishment of tranquillity in 
Ireland. The kind of divided empire 
which the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin held with the King in Ireland, was 
not the cause, but the consequence of the 
disturbed state of that country. The 
cause was, the extreme poverty and utter 
destitution of the Irish people; the high 
rents, the low wages, the absence of em- 
ployment in consequence of the farmers 


not having the means to pay the labourers. 


What was the nature of the evidence 


published in the Report of Mr, Singleton, 
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the chief Magistrate of Police for the 
Colliery District, in the Queen’s County ? 
To various questions put to that Gentle- 
man, the substance of his answers was, 
‘that the principal cause of the disturb- 
ances related to ground; to clearing the 
grounds, and turning the tenants off; to 
high rents and low wages, and dear con- 
acres.” Inanother part of Mr. Singleton’s 
evidence, he described the disturbances as 
principally attributable to ‘‘ oppression, 
high rent, low wages, and contracts being 
broken.” When Mr. Nicholas O’Connor, 
a Roman Catholic priest, whose evidence 
was also published in the Report of the 
Committee of last Session, was asked what 
were the principal objects which the 
Whitefeet had in their outrages, his answer 
was, ‘‘to keep themselves upon their lands. 
I have often heard their conversations 
when they say, ‘What good did the 
Emancipation do us? Are we better 
clothed or fed, or our children better 
clothed and fed? Are we not as naked as 
we were, and eating dry potatoes when we 
can get them’?” What he (Mr. Attwood) 
wished the Committee to inquire into with 
him was, whether there were not means of 
giving clothes and food to these poor per- 
sons? A great deal had been said of the 
danger which was produced in Ireland by 
the efforts of the agitators; he was per- 
suaded that much greater danger would 


arise from that House shutting its eyes to 


the misery of the Irish people. In a sub- 
sequent part of his evidence, speaking of 
the feeling which their great distress pro- 
duced in the minds of the poorer classes in 
Ireland, Mr. O’Connor said, ‘‘ They care 
not if they are taken and hanged for those 
desperate acts committed in a state of 
revenge ; death would be nothing to them; 
they care nothing for life.” Mr. Cahill, 
another witness, having been asked what 
line of conduct he would recommend in 
order to improve the state of things in 
Ireland, and to prevent the disturbances 
and calamities which existed there, re- 
plied, “ I will state what I conceive to bea 
good mode to put an end to disturbances. 
I must look back to the years 1810, to 
1814”—before the fatal change was made 
in our monetary system—* when there 
was an extraordinary price for the produce 
of land; there were also extraordinary 
prices for the labour of men, and in conse- 
quence of that the men were much inclined 
for labour : and the farmer getting extra- 
ordinary prices for his corn and for various 
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things, he was inclined to carry on a great 
many works that are now abandoned in 
the country. Farmers in those times who 
had wet lands were in the habit of draining 
the land; and farmers, in those days, 
were constantly top-dressing their lands 
with manure, and liming the lands on the 
surface.” When Mr. Cahillwas afterwards 
asked whether, at the period to which he 
adverted, the farmers of Ireland were gene- 
rally in the habit of cultivating the land 
better than they had been since, his 
answer was, ‘‘ They were: now the produce 
of the land not being sufficient to enable 
the farmer to carry on those works, he is 
obliged to decline employing the people.” 
This evil, Mr. Cahill attributed to the rents 
being too high. Now, surely, it was most 
desirable that an inquiry should be entered 
into for the purpose of endeavouring to 
discover whether there were not means of 
relieving all this distress among the labour- 
ing classes—whether in England or in 
Ireland. Let the words ‘ paupers in 
England” be substituted for the words 
“* people of Ireland,” and the case described 
in the evidence to which he had just 
alluded was as applicable to the former as 
tothe latter. Evidence was taken in 1828, 
before a Committee of the House, upon 
the subject of the Poor Laws. We had 
lately had Special Commissions, before 
whom 1,800 English labourers were brought 
to trial, of whom 900 were punished in 
various ways. An hon. Member, in 
answer to a question put to him by the 
Committee of 1828, said, that he thought 
there was plenty of population, if there 
were sufficient means for employing them. 
It appeared from the evidence before the 
Committee of 1828, that there was in the 
country abundance of employment for the 
poor; but that the scarcity of money pre- 
vented the means of that employment. 
Hence it was, that the mass of country 
labourers were made poachers, and those 
of the towns paupers, and, in many 
instances, thieves. Hence it was, that our 
workhouses and our gaols had been filled 
with the poor and the wretched, who, 
under a different system, might have 
continued to be respectable and industrious 
members of society. Thus, too, it was, 
that the whole frame of society in this 
country had been disorganised; nay, he 
would go further, and attribute a great 
portion of the disturbances in the sister 
country, Ireland, to the dreadful change 
which had been made in our monetary 
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system. Were they not, then, to inquire 
into, and see how far they were prepared 
to relax that system which had been pro- 
ductive of such great and general distress 
in thecountry, in order to give employment 
to the more humble classes, and permanent 
peace, comfort, and tranquillity to the 
country? Let them consider for a moment 
what an interest they had in preserving 
the independence of the agricultural popu- 
lation, because upon that mainly depended 
the security of the landholder and farmer. 
They had recently witnessed the bulwark 
which had hitherto protected the landholder 
and farmer broken down; they had found 
the agricultural labourer engaged in the 
destruction of the property of his employer 
—engaged, in fact, in the destruction of 
the produce of his own toil and labour. 
But why was it thus? If the agriculturigt 
were, by his earnings, placed in a situation 
in an independent attitude, he would feel 
his own importance, and would endeavour 
to preserve his own character and the 
character and independence of his family. 
But instead of this, he was driven to dis- 
tress; his employer, thanks to our mone- 
tary system, could not afford to pay him 
his fair wages, and in many instances he 
could not be employed at all, so that he 
was driven to derive a scanty support from 
sources which debased his character and 
destroyed his self-respect, and he ulti- 
mately became the inmate of a workhouse 
oragaol. But he would not pursue the 
melancholy subject further into detail. 
The House ought undoubtedly to take into 
their consideration the deplorable condi- 
tion of the agricultural interests throughout 
England, and well weigh the causes which 
had led to the vast destruction of property 
that had taken place by agricultural 
labourers. Labour had become valueless, 
and crime was the consequence; and 
surely some effort should be made by the 
Legislature to alleviate the unmerited 
sufferings of the most useful class of the 
people. The claims of the shipping 
interest followed those of the landed 
interest. The shipping interest was an- 
other great arm of the prosperity of the 
country. It was next in importance to 
our agriculture, and our commerce. But 
what was the state of that interest at the 


present time, and had it not, like every 


other interest, fallen. into the most 
lamentable decay? He held in his hand 
a Memorial, which had been presented to 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) in 1832, 
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from the shipowners of the different 
seaports in the United Kingdom. This 
Memorial represented that the shipping 
interest had been for fifteen years strug- 
gling with inconceivable difficulties, 
and that the large capital embarked 
in. that branch of commerce was wholly 
unproductive. From the date of this 
Memorial up to the present time the state 
of the shipping interest had not improved ; 
on the contrary, the condition of the com- 
mercial marine of the country had been in 
a regular progress of deterioration every 
year from that time down to the present 
moment. In short, the ships had not 
been repaired as they ought to have been, 
nor were they fitted out or provided with 


‘ necessaries as they would have been had 


things been different. The truth was, that 
the foundations of mercantile prosperity 
had given way, in consequence of the 
impolitic course that had been adopted, 
and the result was, that, if he were to take 
for example the London merchants who 
assembled in that great mart of commercial 
enterprise, the Royal Exchange, three 
years ago, and contrast them with those 
who were to be found there now, it would 
be seen that the merchants of London did 
not now possess one-third of the wealth 
and opulence that belonged to them only 
three years ago. This was a fact that 
could not be controverted; and_ if 
so, what reliance ought they to place 
upon the statements which had been 
made in that House of the existence of a 
little prosperity in this place, and an occa- 
sional remission or relaxation of pressure 
in that ? But they would, perhaps, be told 
to wait a little while longer, and that 
prosperity would certainly be restored to 
the country ; but had not similar expecta- 
tions been held out to the productive 
classes for the last fifteen years, and had 
not their expectations been disappointed ? 
The industry and manufactures of the 
country were to have emerged from de- 
pression long ago; but what was the 
result? Why, that at the very least two- 
thirds of their prosperity had been abso- 
lutely annihilated. The condition of the 
manufacturing interest was wretched in 
the extreme. He would first speak 
of the iron trade—a trade always of vast 


‘importance in this country, and which was 


now, he regretted to say, in a state of 
great distress ; but that distress arose out 
of, and was mainly connected with, the 
change in our monetary system. The 
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hon. Member here read an extract from a 
memorial presented by the iron masters in 
1831, in which they represented the dis- 
tresses under which they had continued to 
labour since the year 1825—distress which 
all their possible efforts had been unable 
to relieve. They had reduced their work- 
men’s wages to the utmost—to a point, 
indeed, which brought most of them to a 
degree of distress and suffering which it 
was painful to contemplate, but still with- 
out effect. They complained that what 
with royalties and other charges of various 
descriptions they were pressed to the 
earth; and in addition to this, the market 
prices had fallen nearly one-half. He 
would ask, then, if the state of this pro- 
perty alone was not sufficient to induce an 
inquiry into that change in the monetary 
system by which such great and extensive 
evil was caused? It surely was the duty 
of the House of Commons to prevent that 
which he could designate by no other 
name than a system of confiscation and 
robbery from being continued. The hon, 
Member proceeded to read from the me- 
morial, from which it appeared that the 
persons concerned in the iron trade repre- 
sented that, after the enormous expense 
of machinery, and other necessary outlays, 
in order to carry on their business, they 
saw nothing before them but distress, and 
ultimate ruin to themselves and those 
employed under them, unless some relief 
was afforded. He next came to the ma- 
nufacturing districts, particularly those of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. An hon. relative 
of his (Mr. T. Attwood) had been charged 
with exaggeration when he pointed out 
the distress existing amongst the working 
classes in those counties, and when he 
stated that the manufacturing of cloths, 
cottons, &c. were not carried on with any 
profit to the owners. Whether such 
exaggeration had or had not taken place 
he would not stop to inquire ; if it had, it 
might be excusable, in order to induce 
inquiry ; but what excuse could there be 
for'those who gave an exaggerated account 
of the prosperity of the country in order 
to prevent all inquiry into the misery 
which was known to exist. An hon. Gen- 
tleman over the way had, on a former 
occasion, alluded to the distress which 
existed in France, as a ground, he pre- 
sumed, that the people of this country 
had no right to complain. But was the 
distress existing in any other country a 
good ground upon which to resist an 
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inquiry into the causes which produced 
great and unexampled distress amongst 
all classes in these kingdoms? It was, 
indeed, a melancholy rivalship, when the 
distresses of one country were urged 
against those of another, in order to see 
which were the greater. But let him take 
the case as it stood. What did France 
do when the late visitation—the cholera 
morbus—came upon Europe? They sent 
over a commission, at the head of which 
was the celebrated Dr. Majendie, to in- 
quire into the state and treatment of that 
malady in this country, That Commission 
made a Report, in which Dr. Majendie, 
stated that he had seen all the distress 
and misery of France, and much of that 
of other countries; but that he had never 
witnessed misery and distress equal to 
that he had seen in this country, and more 
particularly in Sunderland and its neigh- 
bourhood. Such was the distress in our 
manufacturing districts that in the - 
1831 four-fifths of the population of Man- 
chester were receiving parochial relief— 
[some dissent was manifested to this state- 
ment]. Such a statement might appear 
incredible, but it was the no less true. It 
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was by different persons attributed to 
different causes. But they deceived them- 
selves who supposed that it was in any 
way attributable to the power-loom ; that 
instrument of machinery had in no way 
interfered in causing the distresses of the 


people. It was his painful duty to call 
the attention of the House to another suf- 
fering class of the community; he meant 
the number of criminals who infested our 
gaols from year to year. The hon. Mem- 
ber went over a list of commitments for 
several years, from which it appeared that 
the number of persons committed in 1813 
was 4,101, and that from that period they 
annually progressed to 8,000, 9,000, 
13,000, 14,000, and 15,000, until at 
length, in 1832, they amounted to 20,832. 
Surely the House must see the danger of 
continuing a system capable of producing 
such results. No change had taken place 
in the monetary system without adding to 
the catalogue of crime which disgraced 
the country and a reference to the different 
periods when the circulating medium was 
interfered with would show the dreadful 
extent to which criminal offences had 
increased from one period to another 
down to the present time. He, there- 
fore, connected not only distress but crime 
with the monetary system; and it was that 
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same system that had well nigh destroyed 
all the banks in the United Kingdom. 
But this he would show by a reference to 
the consequences which had followed the 
attempts that had been made from 1819 
to 1824 to establish that system. In the 
last-mentioned year the monetary system 
was relaxed, but returned to again in 1826, 
and from thence carried further by other 
legislative measures in 1828 and 1829, 
which it was supposed was necessary to 
secure the permanence and efficiency of 
the currency. From 1829 the Maroon 
distresses could clearly be traced; and 
although they had originated in 1819, yet 
they might be said to have increased sub- 
sequent to 1829, and that the causes had 
not come into full operation antecedent to 
that time. In the markets of the country 
there was not a sufficient circulating 
medium to meet the value of goods, and 
unless increased production was accom- 
panied by an increase of currency, the 
only effect such a monetary system could 
have was to limit production, and conse- 
quently to throw the labouring classes out 
of employ, and thence occasion want and 
misery in all directions. This, in fact, 
was the operation which the present mone- 
tary system had had, and he conjured his 
Majesty’s Ministers not to meet his Motion 
uilaitiy, or to get rid of it in a way that 
would be a mockery and an insult to the 
country. Every one knew that the distress 
under which the people laboured was con- 
sequent upon the monetary system, and 
the object of his inquiry was, not only to 
inquire into that distress, but to inquire 
whether there were means consistently 
with keeping faith with the public credit- 
or and preserving the national honour by 
which it could be relieved. There was no 
interest in the United Kingdom with which 
the system was not connected; but he 
wished to know for what interest it was 
that his Motion was to be opposed? 
If it should be opposed, and he sup- 
posed it would, all he could say was, 
that the House of Commons, that 
Reformed Parliament, on whose wisdom 
the people placed so much confidence, 
would act most unjustly. The inquiry was 
a necessary one, and ought in justice to 
the country to be instituted; but he sup- 
posed that the supporters of the present 
system would deny that any inquiry was 
called for. But let them look at the 
system in itself. What it imposed on the 
Bank was of the most irreconcilable and 
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inconsistent character. It imposed the 
protection of public credit, and the power 
of determining the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium. They had the power of 
limiting the quantity of gold in circulation, 
and of determining what the circulating 
medium should be; but the Governor of 
the Bank had, in his evidence before the 
Committee on the Bank Charter, explained 
the whole system, and, as he (Mr. Att- 
wood) contended, showed very clearly, 
that with such a system of currency, ruin 
must ensue. For instance, the Bank, con- 
sulting its own profits, extended its issues. 
A panic arrived, and then the Bank, 
alarmed for its own safety, contracted its 
issues; and the consequence was, that the 
trading public suffered by this unexpected 
scarcity of, and consequent rise in, the 
value of money. While such a state of 
things existed our monetary system 
must continue in a state of fluctuation, 
which must place at hazard, and render 
unsafe, all trading and speculation in 
business. The state of our monetary 
system had given rise to a miserable 
rivalship between the Bank of England 
and the different private banks of the 
country. It was a known fact—indeed it 
had been stated in evidence before the 
House of Commons, that at one period 
of the celebrated panic in 1825, the Bank 
of England had not more than 1,300,000/. 
in gold in their possession. This small 
sum was all they had with which to pay 
the immense obligations to which they 
were liable—obligations which, on their 
own and the Government’s account, 
amounted to nearly 800,000,0007. What 
was it at a great crisis that saved this 
country, according to the words of a cele- 
brated Statesman, from being “ in forty- 
eight hours in a state of barter? A box of 
these derided 12, notes, discovered by the 
merest accident, and in his opinion, by 
the greatest good luck. Now, he should 
much like to know, what, or where was 
the authority for this vaunted standard of 
value. The consequence would have been 
a state of barter, and no one could doubt, 
that if that had been established for a 
week, or even for a day, there would not 
have been an hour’s security hardly for a 
man’s life—certainly for his property. 
And yet to that state did the present 
system expose the country, and must 
expose the country as long as it should be 
persevered in. Again, we had approached 
a state of barter in November, 1830, but, 
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in 1832, in the month of February, the 
country was reduced to a position as dan- 
gerous, with regard to the monetary sys- 
tem, and was as close upon the brink of 
the total breaking down and destruction 
of the commercial credit of the country, 
in all its branches, as could possibly be. 
He would not detain the House longer 
than to remind it that he brought the 
subject before a Reformed House of Par- 
liament, and he implored of it to treat it in 
a way suited to its vast importance. He 
might be told, that the subject had been 
often discussed and disproved ; that no- 
thing new could be advanced upon it; 
that a Committee of Inquiry would be 
useless, and a delusion, for no evidence 
could be adduced, and no new results 
arrived at. His answer was, the then 
Members of that House had never decided 
upon the question. The then Members 
of the House, as Representatives of the 
people, had never inquired into the sub- 
ject. Was it or was it not their duty to 
do so? They heard of distress and 
misery from want of employment, arising 
from want of sufficient currency, in every 
quarter; and were they, he asked, the 
Representatives of the people, to throw 
aside the subject —a subject vital to 
the existence of thousands of the com- 
munity, because they were told by those 
in office, or those who had been in 
office, that they knew no good could 
come of inquiry? If the Government 
had the information which could justify 
the rejection of inquiry — inquiry only 
be it remembered—why did they not 
give that information to the community ? 
Why did they not unlock their stores, 
and at least give to the embarrassed, the 
struggling, and the starving, the melan- 
choly consolation of knowing that relief 
was unattainable? But they did no such 
thing. The proposition had never been 
fairly met. Majorities had decided that 
there should not be inquiry, when every 
man must admit, that it was only in a 
Committee that anything like a conclusion 
founded upon evidence could be arrived at. 
But when he considered that he was ad- 
dressing a House of Commons elected by 
the people, he could not indeed believe 
that the mere assertions of official men 
would be allowed to outweigh the prayers 
of millions. He could not indeed believe 
that the Government itself would oppose 
inquiry into such a matter—a matter that 
so deeply affected the whole commercial 
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system of the country, and which, if from 
no other reason, at least from that ought 
not to be met by a negative. But even if 
the Government should take such a 
course, still he had a right, in the name 
of the suffering people of England, to 
call upon those who, as Ministers, had 
sanctioned the present system, now, as 
Representatives of the people, to au- 
thorise an inquiry into their doings. 
He looked, therefore, to the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, and 
appealed to him for his powerful support 
to assist in procuring a full and efficient 
inquiry. The right hon. Baronet might 
think the present system right? but, even 
if that was the case, would he be justified 
in opposing inquiry, and thereby saying 
to the people of England, that he was not 
merely right, but that they should have 
his declaration, alone and unsupported, 
that he was right. That right hon. 
Baronet had once complained, that 
many of the institutions of the country 
had become unfitted to its condition. 
Now, the present House of Commons, 
more than any other House of Commons, 
emanated from the great body of the 
people ; and he appealed to the right hon. 
Baronet, and asked him if it were not well 
worth while to attempt to win back the 
affections of the people to those institu- 
tions that their fathers had loved, and that 
they themselves had been ready to sacrifice 
wealth, comfort, life itself, to support ? 
If that were so, grant the inquiry. He 
asked the right hon. Baronet why was it 
that the people now for the first time 
viewed with doubt and a desire of change 
those very institutions they had ever before 
so much loved? Was it out of mere way- 
wardness or caprice, or because they had 
proved that those institutions were in them- 
selvesbad? Nosuch thing; it was simply 
because the condition of the great body of 
the people had been converted from one 
_ of comfort, prosperity, and ease to one of 
poverty, want of employment, and inse- 
curity for property ; and the great mass of 
the community, acting in a manner com- 
mon to large bodies, attributed all the 
evils to those institutions immediately be- 
fore them, and which alone had given 
them their former prosperity, and preserved 
them from worse evils than those which 
they endured. While such delusion oper- 
ated it was in vain to expect the suffering 
people to appreciate aright the institutions 
of the country; and, if the Representa- 
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tives of the people should still refuse in- 
quiry, the odium generated by tremendous 
suffering must still fall upon the best and 
wisest of our institutions, till at length all 
would be destroyed, and the consequence 
nothing but increased misery. If then the 
right hon. Baronet and that House wished 
to regain for the institutions of the country 
the affections of the people, he called upon 
them to support inquiry. Let the matter 
be gone into fairly, fully, honestly, and 
then the country would at least see that, 
if its distress could not be relieved, its Re- 
presentatives were desirous to do all in 
their power to afford relief. Nothing short 
of full and free inquiry would set the 
question at rest. For his part he hoped 
and believed that relief might be afforded 
to the country, and that by means not only 
consistent with good faith, and honesty, 
avoiding interference with the prosperity 
of the few prosperous—but at the same 
time of such a nature as would, by reviv- 
ing general employment, enterprise, pros- 
perity, and security, recover the minds of 
the people from a mistaken desire of 
change, and restore to the wonted place 
in their affections the institutions of the 
country. Let that be done, and he should 
not merely have to congratulate the House 
upon restored prosperity, but also upon 
that restoration being derived from the 
exertions of the first freely chosen Repre- 
sentatives of the people. That House 
would then be esteemed, not merely as the 
first that had been chosen by the great 
body of the people, but also as having, 
through its love of justice, and a wise de- 
termination to dive into the truth, re-at- 
tached the affections of the country to those 
institutions which had been the great source 
of its freedom, its prosperity, and its hap- 
piness. With these sentiments he begged 
to move, ‘* That a Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the state of general distress, 
difficulty, and embarrassment which now 
presses on the various orders of the com- 
munity ; how far the same has been occa- 
sioned bythe operation of our present mone- 
tary system ; and to consider of the effects 
produced by that system upon the agricul- 
ture, manufacture, and commerce of the 
United Kingdom, and upon thecondition of 
the industrious and productive classes.” 
Lord Althorp spoke as follows :—I do 
not differ, Sir, from the hon. Gentleman in 
the view he takes of the great importance 
of this question, nor do I differ from him 
in thinking that it is desirable that it 
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should be brought under the consideration 
of the House. I think with him, too, that 
@ question of this importance is one which 
this House should now decide, and should 
say whether they are prepared to stand by 
the system on which all the contracts of 
the country depend, or whether they are 
prepared to adopt a course, to use the hon. 
Member’s own words of confiscation and 
robbery. If the hon. Gentleman thinks 
he is right in the opinion he entertains, I 
am not sorry that he has given a Reformed 
House of Parliament the opportunity of 
deciding it. But if I may make a criti- 
cism on him, I should say that he does 
not come in the most straightforward way 
to the decision of the.question. I do not 
complain of the mode in which he has 
brought it forward ; for he has most can- 
didly pointed out what is the object of it— 
namely, to effect an alteration in the stan- 
dard of the currency. ‘The hon. Member, 
has, however, abstained from stating in 
what mode he would effect this, and what 
is the degree to which he would effect it ; 
nor has he ventured to observe upon the 
consequences which must occur from an 
alteration such as the one he contemplates. 
He evidently contemplates the depreciation 
of the currency.’ There is no part of his 
argument that has common sense in it, if 
that is not his object. But even taking it 
to be so, he has not distinctly stated how 
or to what extent he would effect that de- 
preciation. We have heard at different 
times different propositions brought for- 
ward with this object ultimately in view ; 
but the proposition he desires us to agree 
to is, as the hon. Member declares, per- 
fectly consistent with the public faith. 
It appears to me most difficult to under- 
stand this—how it is possible to have re- 
course to a great increase in the issue of 
paper, without, at the same time resorting 
to some other measures, as that would raise 
prices. In that the mode in which he pur- 
poses to raise prices, without committing 
any breach of the public faith? We have 
already had experience enough of that. 
We have had experience of what it is, and 
of what must be its necessary conse- 
quences, If the amount of currency in 
circulation is greatly increased, no question 
that the effect must be to render the value 
of money, as compared with other com- 
modities, less than it was before. Though 
we know that in this manner we can in- 
crease the amount of currency in circula- 
tion in this country, we cannot do so in 
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other countries, and the effect of this will 
be, that the sovereign will not remain here, 
but will pass from this country abroad, 
and the consequence of that will be, a run 
upon the bank, which must then either 
stop payment, or a bank restriction must 
follow. It is impossible but that every 
gentleman who reasons on this state of 
things must see that this would be the 
necessary consequence of the proposal of 
the hon. Member. Well, then, we come 
to a Bank restriction. What would be the 
effect of that? The hon. Member has not 
answered that question. He states the 
difficulties that have occurred in this 
country since 1819, but he might have 
gone a little further back. He seems to 
imagine that there was not any distress in 
the country before the year 1819. Yet 
every one knows that the distress it suffer- 
ed before that period was excessively 
severe. The hon. Member would restore 
the Bank restriction system, so that every 
thing on which the contracts of the coun- 
try now depend, would be afloat—he would 
place in the hands of a commercial body 
the power of saying what every man in 
the country should be worth—he would 
enrich one, but impoverish another. He 
would do that which must inevitably pro- 
duce a state of confusion; and what could 
be the effect of that confusion but a great 
increase of the very calamity he now 
deplores? I believed that the hon, Mem- 
ber had had some experienée and know- 
ledge of the evils of the Bank restriction ; 
but, from his speech, I should almost fear 
that had been mistaken in the supposi- 
tion. Then another plan has been pro- 
posed — namely, an alteration in the 
standard of the currency, but how the 
mere transfer of property from one class 
of persons to another can increase the 
advantage and prosperity, or improve the 
situation of the labouring classes, I am at 
a loss to know. All I know is, that the 
labouring classes in such a process as this 
are the first to suffer. Wages do not 
conform themselves so quickly to altera- 
tions of the standard of value as other 
things, and the labourer is, therefore, the 
first and the longest sufferer, as he still 
works for the same wages which he received 
before the alteration, while everything 
around him has increased in price. That 
was the case when the Bank restriction 
was first introduced, and would be the 
case again if that experiment should be 
renewed. The hon. Member then turns 
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to another part of the subject, and seems 
to say that the Poor-laws were innocuous 
up to the year 1814. I do not agree with 
him in that opinion; I think the bad 
effect of them was felt during the period 


of the war. After the famine of 1801-2, 
the labourer lost his spirit of independence, 
and was driven to seek parochial relief, 
which continued from that period during 
the whole course of the war; and to say, 
therefore, that this took place at the be- 
ginning of the peace, is to say that which 
is contrary to the experience of any 
Gentleman who is old enough to recollect 
that period. Well, then, the hon. Gentle- 
man argues for this Committee of Inquiry 
in this way—he says—that granting such 
a Committee would be a mere mockery, if 
we excluded from the consideration of the 
Committee the question of the currency. 
I feel, therefore, that I could not consent 
to the Committee, and yet exclude that 
question from its consideration. I agree 
that every Gentleman who entertains the 
same views as the hon. Member would 
complain of such a Committee as a 
mockery. If I wish, therefore, not to 
enter into theconsideration of the currency, 
with a view to lower its standard, I must 
oppose granting this Committee. Among 
the things of which the hon, Member has 
spoken, and which have very much sur- 
prised me, there is one which has peculiarly 
produced that effect. In talking of my 
financial statement, the hon. Member 
talked of the unsatisfactory state of pub- 
lic credit, when there was only a surplus 
revenue of 500,000/. What remedy did 
the hon. Member propose? Why, to 
take twenty or twenty-five per cent., at 
once, from that surplus; and that is the 
mode in which the hon. Member would 
remedy the insecurity he supposes to exist, 
because the surplus revenue of the country 
is so small. The hon. Member asks 
whether we ought to borrow money to pay 
the interest of the public debt? To be 
obliged to do that certainly would be a 
calamity, but to say that we will not pay it 
at all would be even a still greater calamity, 
and that is a most extraordinary mode of 
reasoning which would go to recommend 
us to adopt the latter in order to avoid the 
former evil. The hon. Member, to show 
us how prosperous the country was when 
a depreciated currency was in existence, 
says that pauperism in this country was 
decreasing at the close of the war. Let 
us see how this account stands according 
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to the amount of Poor’s-rates levied at two 
different periods. In 1803 the amount 
levied was 4,113,0001., while, in 1813, the 
amount was 4,858,000/. [Mr. Attwood 
said something across the table.] The 
hon. Member says, that this calculation 
was made on the comparative value of 
quarters of wheat, and that that accounts 
for some of the difference. That may be 
so; but still the amount is known to have 
gone on progressively increasing during 
the period I have mentioned. Pauperism 
then had not decreased, as the hon. Mem- 
ber represented, but had increased. The 
hon, Gentleman then said, look at the 
state in which the country is at this 
moment; and he asked whether, if any 
private individual were in such a state, he 
would not examine into his affairs, and see 
what were the causes that had reduced him 
to such a condition? I answer, that a 
private individual, under such circum- 
stances, would do rightly to inquire into 
the state of his affairs, and into the causes 
which had brought him into that condition ; 
but it would not be equally right if the 

rivate individual, in consequence of find- 
ing himself in a state of distress, should 
determine not to pay any of his debts, 
or to strike off the half of them. The 
hon. Member has quoted a speech, which 
he says I made on a former occasion 
with reference to this very subject, but 
which, I must say, I think must rather be 
considered as his speech than mine, for I 
have not the slightest recollection of hav- 
ing uttered the language which he attri- 
butes to me. The hon, Member has 
ridiculed any inquiry relative to the effect 
of the Poor-laws; and, he says, they 
have had no effect in producing the pre- 
sent state of the country. It does not 
appear to me quite so clear that the hon. 
Member is right in this opinion; for I 
cannot but think that the bad administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws must have had . 
some effect on the state of the country. 
It is clear that it has had in some places, 
No, says the hon. Member, it is not the 
effect of the Poor-laws or of their bad admi- 
nistration, or of any other cause, but it is 
all the effect of the state of the currency. 
But if this be true, how is it that the 
same effect has not been produced all over 
England? How is it that while in the 
north the Poor-laws have been a blessing, 
in the South they have been an evil; and 
yet the monetary system is the same in 
both places. I do not think that he can 
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take this part of his speech as a triumphant 
argument in favour of his Motion, I do 
not mean to state that there is not great 
distress in the country; but I do believe 
that the statements of it have been con- 
siderably exaggerated. The hon, Member 
says, he will excuse exaggeration on such 
a topic—perhaps it may be excused ; but 
certainly, of all men, he ought to be the 
first to excuse it, for he is much inclined 
to indulge in it, when speaking on this 
subject. The hon. Member has spoken 
of the condition of the landed interest; 
and I believe, at the moment I am address- 
ing the House, the landed interest is in a 
worse situation than any other. I regret 
that I am not able to say that it is 
prosperous. But the fact is, that it is 
almost in vain, in discussing these ques- 
tions in Parliament, to make any very 
decided statement one way or the other. 
I believe, with regard to every large coun- 
try, that there is no state of prosperity in 
which considerable instances of suffering 
may not be found, nor any state of ad- 
versity in which considerable instances of 
prosperity may not be discovered. This 
is peculiarly the case with a country of 
such great and varied interests as England. 
I state it as my belief that the labouring 
agricultural population, and certain classes 
of the labouring manufacturing population, 
are suffering from distress, But I believe 
that, taking into consideration the amount 
of wages and the price of provisions and 
of, the articles of necessary consumption, 
wages will now purchase more of the 
necessaries of life than they purchased in 
the period to which the hon. Member has 
alluded; and certainly the mode of im- 
proving the condition of the labourer, 
by increasing the price of the neces- 
saries of life, is not what I should 
have expected from the acuteness of the 
hon. Member. With respect to the iron 
trade, to which the hon. Member has 
alluded, the price of iron has lately ex- 
perienced some increase ; and I am happy 
to say that the accounts I hear upon that 
subject, confirm that admission of the 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member says, 
that there has been great distress in the 
iron irade, and I believe that to be the fact. 
But what was the immediate and palpable 
cause of that distress? Why, from par- 
ticular circumstances, there was an in- 
creage in the amount of the production 
beyond that of the consumption; the 
consequence was a glut in the market, and 
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then distress followed. I have now stated,Sir, 
what must be the consequences of the ad- 
option of the proposition for an alteration 
in the monetary system of the country. I 
leave the Members of this House to con- 
sider them. If they adopt the proposition, 
they must come to the determination of 
making an alteration in the standard of 
value, by which they may take from the 
productions of one class, and place them 
in the hands of another. It does not 
seem to me that this will be doing any 
good to the country. On the contrary, 
there-must follow it a stagnation of credit 
and of employment, which has always 
been the consequence of a want of confi- 
dence ; and a want of confidence such a 
measure must inevitably produce. The 
hon. Member did not allude to the de- 
preciation of the currency in the year 
1797, the consequences of which every 
man of sense and feeling must deeply de- 
plore. But even with respect to that, 
there is a great difference between what 
was then done and what we are now ad- 
vised to do. There is this great difference, 
that, in 1797, the depreciation was unin- 
tentional—it came on gradually, and the 
persons who effected it were not aware of 
its probable effects [Mr. Cobbett said 
something across the table]. The hon. 
member for Oldham thinks they were, but 
I believe they were not aware of what 
would be the effects of the measure of 
altering the standard of value. But what 
is the case now? If we should resort to 
a similar measure, we should do so with 
our eyes open; and, fully aware of its 
consequences, we should be committing a 
fraud on the public creditor, and enabling 
all debtors to pay their debts in money, 
amounting to less than what they really 
owe. Sir, it seems to me that this sudden 
transfer of a large mass of capital from 
one hand to another cannot be beneficial, 
but must be injurious to the labourer, and 
that the measure itself would tend to 
destroy all confidence in the country. 
But then the hon. Member imagines that 
the power of doing this has existed, and 
been exercised at the will of the Bank. 
He refers to what took place on the Bank 
Committee, and he states that it appeared 
on that Committee that the course was for 
the Bank to contract or to expand their 
issues as they thought fit. I did not hear 
on that Committee anything which justi- 
fied such a conclusion; but, on the con- 
trary, I understood that the course was, 
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that the circulation should be contracted 
and expanded by the operations of the 
public upon the Bank.’ The hon. Mem- 
ber says that, while the population of the 
country has increased —while the in- 
dustry of the people and their commerce 
have gone on advancing, we havea currency 
which does not admit of expansion. I do 
not understand this to be so at all. Our 
currency certainly has not the power of a 
capricious or unnatural expansion, to 
gratify the will or suit the fancy of any 
particular set of individuals; but it is the 
necessary consequence of this state of 
things, that the currency must expand as 
the demand for it increases. The effect 
of a greater demand for the currency is 
sure to produce a flow of bullion into the 
country—as the removal of water from 
one part of a vessel makes the fluid flow 
into that part from another. Such an ex- 
pansion of the currency, is beneficial to all; 
but the forced expansion which would be 
the result of the hon. Member's proposi- 
tion, could not lead to any but injurious 
consequences, It would, it must, be most 
injurious, if the power was in the hands 
of any individuals to place at their dis- 
posal the whole property of the country. 
I have now stated generally the grounds 
on which I feel that I am bound—for I 
will speak frankly to the hon. Member— 
that I am bound in duty, as an honest 
man, to oppose his Motion. I do not, as 
he is well aware, adopt this opinion, which 
I now utter, because I happen to be seated 
on this Bench. I stated it a long time 
since, when I sat on the other side of the 
House, and when I opposed the Motion 
of Mr. Davenport, as i considered it likely 
to shake the confidence of the country. 
If the Motion of the hon. Member be 
carried, every man who has a right to de- 
mand payment in gold, will do it at once; 
the consequence must necessarily be a run 
upon all the Banks infinitely more severe 
than that of 1825, because no establish- 
ment can be secure from it—no amount 
of credit—no degree of solvency in the 
partners of any bank—can save it from the 
sudden pressure of every individual, who 
would naturally be anxious to obtain gold 
currency at its present value, before that 
value should be reduced. I cannot con- 
ceive any calamity to the country greater 
than the adoption of the Motion of the 
hon. Member. While, however, the House 
rejects it, it will be desirable that it should 
come to some decision upon the subject of 
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preserving our standard of value, and for 
this purpose I mean to move the following 
Amendment :—“ That it is the opinion of 
the House, that any alteration of the 
monetary system of the country, which 
would have the effect of lowering the 
standard of value, would be highly inex- 
pedient.” I wish to put the question to 
issue in this debate, whether the House is 
prepared to support the present standard 
of value? I wish Gentlemen to have an 
opportunity of giving their votes upon 
that principle, and upon that principle 
clearly. I desire also to disembarrass the 
question of all disinclination to vote against 
a Committee of Inquiry, for if the Amend- 
ment be carried, the House may still, if it 
thinks fit, appoint a Committee of Inquiry ; 
but before I take into consideration the 
fitness or unfitness of appointing such a 
Committee, I think it absolutely necessary, 
as we value the prosperity of the country 
—as we value the public faith, that the 
question I have brought to issue by the 
Amendment should be distinctly decided, 
ayeorno. I donot think that the hon. 
Gentleman has embarrassed the subject 
much; he has applied himself to the 
monetary system very fairly; and though 
he has not stated any particular plan, he 
has admitted that his view is an alteration 
of the standard. I say, that if that alteration 
takes place, the effect will be ruinous to 
the country; and for this reason I should 
not feel myself justified if I:did not give 
it every possible opposition. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving as an amend- 
ment, the Resolution he had read to the 
House. 

Mr. Grote rose immediately, as he said, 
to second it.. He never rose with greater 
pleasure than for this purpose, for nothing 
could have been proposed in which he 
more heartily concurred. Nothing could 
result from the inquiry moved by the hon. 
member for Whitehaven, but partial state- 
ments and crude opinions. Nobody felt a 
stronger sense than he did of the obliga- 
tions of the House, in every practicable 
way, to mitigate distress ; but that solemn 
subject ought not to be made the cloak 
or the stalking-horse for bringing . for- 
ward peculiar and individual theories. If 
the Committee were appointed, the first 
question for investigation must be, Does 
this general and unprecedented distress 
exist ? He (Mr. G.), for one, entirely de- 
nied it. Before any satisfactory answer 
could be given to it, the cumbrous details 
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and complicated relations of society must 
be examined; but, suppose the most 
laborious Committee that had ever been 
named commenced the great subject— 
suppose it sat daily for a whole month, 
and examined 100 witnesses—could suffi- 
cient ‘information be procured, even ad- 
mitting the 100 witnesses to be well-in- 
formed, veracious, and unbiassed, to war- 
rant a definitive report upon this wide and 
important topic? He felt almost ashamed 
to appear to treat the matter with levity ; 
but he could not help thinking, that the 
proceedings of such a Committee could 
be compared only to the progress of some 
rash travellers, who, having journeyed over 
the United States for some three or four 
months—having questioned passengers in 
stage-coaches, and guests at tables d’hote 
—having examined waiters, and sifted 
chambermaids—returned to this country, 
and pretended to give a full, true, and 
particular account of the United States 
and its inhabitants ; dogmatising with all 
the conceit of would-be philosophers, and 
making assertions with all the confidence 
of long resident eye-witnesses. He was 
sure that the hon. member for Whitehaven 
proposed a course which was unsuited for 
any purpose but that of creating doubt 
and mistrust, though he felt himself re- 
lieved from going into any detailed argu- 
ments upon that point by the way in 
which the noble Lord had put his Amend- 
ment. He fully concurred with the noble 
Lord, that the Committee was only the 
garb which was thrown over the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s projects—it was only the husk 
and shell which must be broken and cast 
away before the real import of the ques- 
tion could be arrived at. The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Motion contained three distinct 
propositions—first, that general and un- 
precedented distress prevailed in the 
country—second, that that distress arose 
from the contraction of the currency, 
and the low prices consequent on Peel’s 
Bill—and third, that it was expedient to 
counteract these evils by what he (Mr. 
Grote) must call debasing the standard of 
value. On each of these points he should 
take the liberty of making a few remarks. 
The more he examined and investigated 
general facts—which were the only evi- 
dence upon which an opinion as to the 
relative amount of misery could be founded 
—the more did they seqm to him to dis- 
prove the existence of unprecedented dis- 
tress. That particular classes and in- 
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terests in the country were suffering very 
much, he readily admitted, and he deeply 
lamented that it should be so—but there 
never was a time of which the same thing 
might not be predicated, and, of no time 
could that be more truly predicated than 
of the halcyon days to which the hon. 
member for Whitehaven had alluded. He 
had looked into the Parliamentary De- 
bates for the year 1810, 1812, and 1814, 
and he could say, that the petitions then 
presented to Parliament attested the deep- 
est distress, and bespoke quite as much 
sympathy as the statements of the hon. 
member for Whitehaven relative to the 
distress of the present period. An hon. 
Member of that House had moved for a 
return of the bankruptcies which had 
taken place since 1822, which return he 
now held in his hand. From that paper 
it appeared that the number of bankrupts 
from the Ist of January, 1822, to the Ist 
of January, 1832, was 19,376, being an 
average of 1,761 pet year. In order to 
draw a conclusion from this document as 
to the comparative distress existing before 
and after Peel’s Bill, he had added to the 
returns the years 1819, 1820, 1821; the 
number for the whole period, with the 
addition of those three.years, being 24,714; 
being an annual average of 1,765 for the 
fourteen years. When he looked back to 
the interval from 1808 to 1818, he found 
the bankruptcies amounted to 21,609, 
being an annual average of 1,964; and 
he appealed to the House whether the less 
number of bankruptcies at the later period 
did not mark a sounder and more im- 
proved course of trade, than prior to 1819, 
more especially when it was considered 
that this annual average of 1,964 was 
taken from a much more contracted com- 
mercial community than we had at pre- 
sent—when the ‘* London Directory” con- 
tained fifty per cent fewer commercial 
names, and when Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and the other principal manufactur- 
ing towns were much smaller than at pre- 
sent, and when both as to population and 
capital, they were of less importance than 
at present. The noble Lord had already 
referred to the increase in the Poor-rates, 
but the figures he had stated did not pre- 
cisely agree with those which he (Mr. 
Grote) had extracted from the Parlia- 
mentary Return. In 1803 the expendi- 
ture was 4,707,000/.; whereas the expen- 
diture in 1816, 1817, and 1818, was 
6,833,000, He begged to compare the 
P 
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average expenditure of those years with 
the average of the three last years—1830, 
1831, and 1832. It was 6,887,000/., only 
a trifling increase of the Poor-rates, by no 
means in proportion to the increase of the 
population. In judging of the question, 
no fairer test could be found than that 
which was afforded by the condition of the 
people in respect to their comforts or 
misery; and these, he humbly submitted, 
could be ascertained best by looking at 
the amount of exports and imports, the 
consumption of tea, coffee, cocoa, and the 
other necessaries of life. These would 
form a criterion of the state of the people ; 
but he must protest against deciding the 
question by such tests as those proposed 
by the hon. member for Whitehaven. He 
would submit, that if hon. Members were 
to look at the aggregate amount of the 
consumption of the commodities of life, 
the aggregate consumption of tea, coffee, 
sugar, &c., they would find that since the 
period when the hon. Member said all our 
distress commenced, there had been a 
steady increase of all the essential com- 
forts of life. The brokers’ circular showed 
that the consumption of all these articles 
had been gradually on the increase from 
1825 to 1832. Hon. Members would see, 
that there was not one year in which there 
was not a steady increase over the preced- 
ing; and to admit that this was the fact, 
and at the same time to assert that there 
was a decline of prosperity, and that 
general distress was overwhelming the 
country, was an absolute contradiction of 
terms. The whole community, according 
to the hon. Member, was plunged in dis- 
tress, while, at the same time, there was 
not only an increase of consumption, but 
an increase in the revenue. The evidence 
given before the Committee on the Bank 
Charter, proved, that the Bill of 1819 
could not possibly be the cause of the 
distress, or the cause of the fall of prices, 
and the very evidence of the hon. member 
for Birmingham was any thing but con- 
sistent with the supposition that Peel’s Bill 
could have caused the distress of which he 
complained. The hon. member for Bir- 
mingham was asked—‘ Do you think that 
‘ the consumption of articles of luxury in 
‘ Birmingham thas decreased very much 
‘ during that period? Terribly, in the last 
‘ one or two years, but, perhaps, not in the 
‘ last twelve years.—Supposing the case 
‘to be that the number of two-wheeled 
‘ carriages has doubled in amount since 
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‘that time? Fashion and extravagance 
‘are eccentric things. The roads have 
‘ been wonderfully improved by Macadam- 
‘ization, and luxury increases beyond 
‘any thing, and education increases be- 
‘ yond anything, which leads to an increase 
‘of expense; and J am sorry to say, that 
‘ at Birmingham, for the last fifteen years, 
‘ every man seems to me to have increased 
‘ his expenses at a time when I positively 
‘know his fortune has been diminishing. 
‘ —If in other articles of expense there 
‘ has been a great increase, in servants for 
‘ instance, and in four-wheeled carriages, 
‘ you do not say that proves anything as 
‘ to the comfort and wealth of the inhabit- 
‘ants of Birmingham? Certainly not; 
‘ there is no wealth and no comfort there, 
‘ and there is no safety amongst manufac- 
‘ turers or merchants, but they will, per- 
‘haps, not acknowledge this.—Do you 
‘call improved roads an increase to the 
‘ capital of the country? Yes, but I con- 
‘ sider the improved roads have grown out 
‘ of the poverty of the labourers, that the 
‘ parishes have generally been obliged to 
‘employ them in breaking stones for the 
‘ roads.—If there is this increase of luxury 
‘in Birmingham, and this increase of ex- 
* pense, and, at the same time, the capital 
‘and the means of the parties have dimi- 
‘nished in the extraordinary way you 
‘ have stated, how have they been enabled 
‘to carry on this additional expense? A 
‘vast number of them have been totally 
‘ruined.’ That evidence was at variance 
with facts. It was also at variance, 
with all general reasoning and what the 
hon. Member must know, if he had ma- 
turely considered the question. It was 
inconsistent with human nature to predi- 
cate of any community that what might 
cause distress or prosperity had ac. 
tually caused it without taking into ac- 
count every circumstance that had 
operated to counteract it. For his part, 
he must take it for granted, from the hon. 
Member’s own evidence, that the decay of 
Birmingham was not such as he had de- 
scribed—and he could not give him credit 
for his knowledge of the state of trade in 
that place; because, if he had a complete 
knowledge of it, he could not have asserted 
what was contradicted by the evidence of 
his own senses. He must assert that, as 
the aggregate consumption of comforts 
and necessaries had been on the incfease, 
the fair inference was, that there had been 
an increase instead of a diminution of the 
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comforts of the people. He objected also 
to the mode in which the hon. member for 
Whitehaven had endeavoured to account 
for the fall of prices since 1818. He ob- 
jected entirely to his theory of prices 
during the war, and the low range of prices 
which prevailed at present. If the hon. 
Member’s theory were correct, that the 
range of prices at any precise time de- 
pended on the magnitude of the Bank 
circulation, prices for the last seven years 
ought to have been as high as they were 
from 1808 to 1815, during the last seven 
years of the war, and much higher than 
they were prior to 1808. If hon. Mem- 
bers would examine the amount of the 
Bank circulation since 1819, they would 
find that, taking the notes of 5/. and 
upwards, there was not only no diminu- 
tion, but a positive increase, of paper circu- 
lation as compared to the period between 
1808 and 1815, when commodities were 
as high as the hon. Member could desire. 
He took the notes above 5i., at the various 
periods, as the fair way of ascertaining the 
actual amount of circulation, because the 
smaller notes had since been replaced by 
sovereigns, and because the hon. Member 
in his speech in 1822 referred to this very 
same standard of comparison in proof of 
his own theory respecting the prices of 
that year. In the appendix to the late 


Report on the Bank Charter, the document, 


No. 82, contains a statement of the average 
amount of Bank notes in circulation during 
every quarter of the year from 1805 to 1832, 
distinguishing the notes of 5/. and up- 
wards from those under 5/., where hon. 
Members would find that the number of 
bank notes of 5/. and upwards, during the 
last six years, had positively exceeded the 
number of the same amount, during the war 
prices from 1808 to 1814: viz. 


Notes of Five Pounds and Upwards. 


1808 to 1818 inclusive, 1822 to 1832 inclusive- 

Average. | Average. £ 
1808 . . 13,008 1822 . . 16,824 
1809 . . . 14,022 4823. . . 18,033 
1810 . . 15,917 1824 . . 19,676 
1811. . . 15,875 1825 . . . 19,679 
1812, ,.: 15,868 1826 . . 21,067 
1813. . . 16,068 1827 . . . 20,966 
1814 . =. 17,909 1828... 20,645 
1815. . . 17,659 1829 . . . 19,298 
1816 . . 17,582 1830 , . 20,174 
1817. . . 20,302 1831 . . , 18,008 
1818. . 19,737 ee. 4 37,799 


11)183,947 11)212,109 





Average . 16,722 Average . 19,282 
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Years of Highest Circulation | Years of Highest Circulation 
prior to 1819. from 1822 to 1832. 


ea 
1816 . . 17,582 | 1896 . . 21,067 
1817. . . 20,302 | 1827... . 20,966 
1818 . . 19,737 | 1828 . . 20,645 








3)57,621 3) 62,678 


—_—— 





Average . 19,207 Average . 20,892 





Year of Highest Circulation | Year of Highest Circulation 
before 1819. between 1622 and 1832. 


£ £ 
1817. . 20,302 | 1826 . . 21,067 


¥ear of Lowest Circulation | Year of Lowest Circulation 
between 1808 and 1818. between 1822 and 1832. 


£ £ 
1808 . . 13,008 | 1832 . . 16,824 











Take the comparison upon what principle 
the House pleased, it showed that the 
circulation of the Bank of England had 
been much larger during the period since 
the passing of Mr. Peel’s Bill, which he (Mr. 
Grote) would take leave to call a period 
of increased prosperity. If, therefore, it 
were true, as he contended it was not, that 
the prices of commodities could be de- 
termined by looking at the quantity of 
bank notes in circulation, there ought to 
be a range of much higher prices between 
1822 and 1832 than during any period of 
the war. In speaking of the monetary 
system as the cause of low prices, the hon. 
Member had entirely overlooked the im- 
portant fact, that there never had been a 
period at which money could be so easily 
borrowed, or when the rate of interest was 
so low as during the year to which he espe- 
cially referred. Whenever any man had 
tolerable security to offer, he could obtain 
money with the utmost facility—a state 
of things it would be difficult to show ex- 
isting during the war. He was ready to 
admit, that there was suffering; but that 
did not arise from Peel’s Bill. He might 
be asked, then, how did it happen that 
prices were so low now as compared to 
prices during the war? He would answer, 
if they examined successively the principal 
articles of production, and compared the 
price of them with the price during the 
war, they would find that there was scarcely 
one of them which was not produced at a 
less cost, which was amply sufficient to 
account for the greater part of that decline 
which had taken place in the price. Dur- 
ing the war the causes of scarcity and 
dearness were all brought to bear on com- 
modities at once—-a difference between 
gold prices and paper prices—an unusual 
number of bad seasons and unheard-of 
P2 
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difficulties of importation, arising from 
war, so as to increase the freight and 
charges ten times what they had been in 
later times. During the last ten or twelve 
years most of these causes had ceased, the 
seasons had been generally good, and the 
means of transport between country and 
country had been quickened and facilitated 
to a degree before unknown. The preva- 
lence, too, of undisturbed tranquillity, the 
improvements in sciences and the increas- 
ed international communication, had all 
contributed to bring into operation new 
means of production, and new localities, 
which had not been turned to account 
before. He maintained that the cause 
which upheld prices so much from 1802 
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to 1816 was not the Bank restriction, but 
the difficulty of production; and he was 
further prepared to show, that the fall of 
prices since 1819 was owing to causes 
connected with supply and demand. If 
hon. Members would take the trouble to 
examine how stocks of various commodi- 
ties had increased when the obstructions 
of the war were removed, they would see 
at once sufficient cause for the fall in 
prices without imputing to Peel’s Bill any 
more than a very slight effect of the same 
kind. As an illustration he would refer 
shortly to the increase in the stock of the 
great staple article cotton, according to 
the circular of the brokers. The hon. 





Member quoted the following document :— 





General Import of Cotton into Great Britain 


for Export and Home Consumption, and the Stock remaining at the close of each Year. 


from 1817 to 1826 inclusive, the quantity taken 














1817. 1818. 1819. 1820. 1821. 
Packagesexported . . . 2 e 32,600 60,100 66,770 27,540 52,600 
Taken for Home Consumption 412,500 417,500 432,600 490,900 491,650 
Stock at the close of each year . | 113,000 307,700 353,700 406,700 354,320 

1822. 1823, 1824, 1825. 1826. 
Packages exported . : 60,010 35,380 53,100 75,520 95,000 
Taken for Home Consumption . 541,850 534,390 639,100 565,430 559,660 
Stock at the close of each year . { 285,500 385,800 235,360 | 415,660 342,500 

















From this it was clear that the quantity 
imported was greater than the market 
could take off ; and that of itself would be 
a sufficient cause for depreciating the 
price. The great increase of the import 
of cotton it was easy to account for, if 
they looked at the vast quantities raised 
in Egypt, in the East, and above all in 
the United States of America. He could 
point out other articles of consumption 
which had increased in a similar propor- 
tion; but he was afraid of wearying the 
House; and he should conclude the re- 
marks he had to make, with one or two 
observations on the argument of the hon. 
Member, for rectifying (as he expressed 
it) the currency. Such a measure as that 
he would strenuously oppose to the last ; 
and he was sure that no Parliament, re- 
formed or unreformed, would ever consent 
to such immorality. An artificial rise of 
prices would make a vast change in all 
contracts. It would benefit those only 
whose debts exceeded their credits—those 
who owed to others more than others owed 
to them. He could not conceal from 


himself the resemblance between this pro- 


posal and a state of things described in the 
Gospel. It was said of the unjust Steward— 
‘So he called every one of his Lord’s 
‘ debtors unto him, and said unto the first, 
‘ How much owest thou unto my Lord ? 

‘And he said an hundred measures of 
‘oil: And he said unto him, Take thy 
‘bill, and sit down quickly, and write 
‘ down fifty. 

‘Then said he to another, And how 
‘ much owest thou? And he said an hun- 
‘dred measures of wheat: And he said 
‘unto him, Take thy Bill, and write four 
‘ score.” 

Such a measure as that proposed by 
the hon. Member would have the effect 
of making a similar reduction. When 
1002. was due, 50/. would, in fact, be 
paid. That was the sum and substance 
of the object proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Whitehaven ; and he put it to the 
House whether, consistently with sound 
and rational legislation—whether, consist- 
ently with principles of integrity and jus- 
tice, they could ever lend themselves to 
such a change in all the pecuniary trans- 





actions of the country? The House had 
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been told that it would remedy distress ; 
but surely those who maintained this 
opinion had not looked carefully to the 
consequences of the proceeding. Who, 
he would ask, would refrain from con- 
suming his substance—who would endea- 
vour to save for his family —if the Legisla- 
ture might thus on every occasion interfere 
to rob him of the fruits of his industry? 
If any hon. Member had a specific propo- 
sition to make regarding the currency —if 
he could point out any mode of making it 
more effectual for its legitimate purpose, he 
should be ready to listen; but he main- 
tained that it would be a flagrant abuse of 
legislative supremacy to apply its power 
intentionally either to lower or elevate 
prices. It would be a gross abuse of the 
trust reposed in a Reformed Parliament, 
and he for one would never consent to it. 

Mr. Cobbett spoke to the following 
effect :—Before I speak on the Motion 
before the House, I shall beg leave to 
allude to what fell from the hon. Member 
for the City, who is one of my Representa- 
tives. The hon. Member took much pains 
to show that all the Acts of Parliament 
relative to altering the value of money, and 
about issuing the one-pound notes, and 
preventing the issue of them, of which the 
hon. member for Whitehaven spoke at 
such length—had no effect at all. That 
they neither raised nor lowered prices, and 
were of no consequence. The hon. Mem- 
ber said something about supply and de- 
mand regulating the quantity of money, 
and made it out that the Acts of Parlia- 
ment had no effect at all. But I remember 
soon after the passing of the celebrated 
Bill of the very celebrated Baronet on my 
right hand, that prices fell so low that 
the Parliament made haste to pass a Bill 
to put a stop to it. That Bill had hardly 
passed when prices rose again, and con- 
tinued to rise till the system came to an 
end in 1825 and 1826. Then the Bill 
was passed to put a stop to the issue of 
One and two pound notes, and prices fell 
and continued to fall. At that time I 


_ presented a petition to this House. I 


highly approved of the return to payment 
in the King’s coin, and of absolutely put- 
ting an end to the dirty, infamous paper 


money; but I besought the House, if it 


passed that Bill, to reduce the expenses 
of the country, and I told the House that 
if it did pass the Bill and did not reduce 
taxation, it would, as sure as fire burns, 
bring such ruin on this country as no state 
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had ever experienced. My Representative, 
however, in such reasoning as he used, 
stated that he could not support the pro- 
position of the hon. member for White- 
haven. He called it immoral, and a 
robbery, and referred to Holy Writ, and 
said it was like telling a man to take his 
bill and write down 501. instead of 100J. 
—that it was cheating; and yet he says 
that the Acts regulating the issue of 
paper money have had no effect at all. 
My hon. Representative must review his 
political philosophy. There is another 
opinion which I have heard to-night 
equally wrong, and of a more dangerous 
description, and it is not the less dangerous 
because it has been generally adopted by 
the Gentlemen who have occupied the 
Bench opposite. The noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) has in part adopted the plan. 
The argument was, that in the same pro- 
portion as sugar and coffee, for example, 
were consumed, in that same proportion 
were the people well off and happy. 
How ?—How was this consumption ascer- 
tained? By the amount of the tax; so 
that in proportion as the people paid 
taxes they were said to be well off. They 
would be better off then if they had more 
taxes to pay. Supposing the tax the same 
and the amount of population the same, 
the increased quantity consumed is known 
by the increased revenue. The greater 
the quantity consumed therefore the more 
tax is paid, and the happier are the people. 
There are many things to be considered in 
this statement. I can show that the 
population remaining the same, and the 
rate of the tax the same, that the increased 
amount of the tax may be taken asa proof 
that the population of the country is 
increasing in misery. How can I show 
this? Suppose the tax to be laid on sugar 
—soldiers like sugar; though, perhaps, I 
should make the case clearer if I were to 
take something the soldiers like better 
than sugar, and which goes down the 
throat somewhat easier—but I will take 
sugar. Now, you raise an army of 
100,000 men, and you tax the industrious 
people to pay that 100,000 men. You 
give the taxes to the soldiers, and the 
soldiers buy sugar instead of the people, 
and the amount of the tax may be the 
same or greater than before. But the 
more soldiers you have, and the more 
sugar they consume, the greater will be 
the demands on the people—the greater 
will be the amount of the revenue derived 
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from sugar, and the more miserable the 
tax-payers. It is of great importance that 
this argument should be set aside if it can 
be. If you take away from the industrious 
people, and give to the idle, you may go 
on increasing the revenue which the idle 
consumers yield, but you give to the idle 
in the place of the industrious ; and, while 
the amount of the revenue is increased, 
you increase the misery of the industrious 
people. I shall now state that I intend 
to vote for the Motion of the hon. member 
for Whitehaven, though his doctrine may 
be wrong. I am not of the same opinion 
as the hon. member for Whitehaven as to 
money ; but that is not the question. The 
proposition is, to go into a Committee of 
Inquiry; that is all. It is nothing but for 
an inquiry. It is said that the people 
will take fright if the House inquire. 
What, will they be frightened if we inquire 
into nothing but the state of their distress 
and its causes, including, amongst others, 
the changes which have been made in the 
money of the country, and the effects of 
Acts which have been passed for regu- 
lating the issue of Bank notes in that dis- 
tress? What can be more proper than 
to inquire into the changes in the money ? 
It has been tossed up and down several 
times. Parliament has meddled with it over 
and over again, and the people want to 
know the facts of the case. If the people 
now have their own Representatives, why 
should they not inquire into why this was 
done, and for what purpose it was done, 
and into its consequences? Nothing can 
be more proper. We are not bound to 
agree to the remedy proposed by the hon. 
member for Whitehaven. I quite agree 
with him as to the causes of the distress, 
but I do not assert, that enough has not 
been said about paper money as the 
remedy. There is another mode of going 
to work. The Ministers must either cut 
down the taxes, or they must put up the 
money. I should in the Committee pro- 
pose to cut down the taxes. When the 
Bill was before the House in 1826, I said 
it would work mischief, and it has not done 
its work yet. I then declared that it would 
be confiscation, and end in ruin. The 
hon. member for Essex, as he no doubt 
remembers, said in 1819, that the evil was 
only in the transition from paper to gold, 
only during the progress of the change, 
during the time we were going from the 
paper; and that when we had got the gold 
we should have no more inconvenience, 
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Well, we have got the gold ; but we have 
not got to the end of our inconveniences. 
If we go on as we have been going, we 
shall go on to the ruin of the country; we 
shall bring down the middle classes to that 
state in which the lowest class now is, I 
am satisfied that, ere long, there will be 
fifty houses to be let in Fleet-street—there 
are already thirty-six unlet—and no 
tenants to be had; and the rents must be 
reduced to one quarter of what they are 
at present. ‘The rents are at present not 
one-half what they were ten years ago, 
when, instead of there being thirty-six 
houses to choose from, a man had to wait 
five years for the chance of a vacancy. 
The noble Lord is not aware of the state 
of the middle classes. He hears only 
flatterers, and they tell him nothing but 
flattery. I would have prevented the 
passing of the Bill which occasioned this. 
I presented a petition against it; I asserted 
that if you did not reduce taxation to the 
standard of 1792, you would produce ruin 
and misery to the kingdom, such as had 
never been seen. I told you that then, 
and you laughed then as you laugh now. 
You always did laugh. There is a time 
to laugh, and a time to weep; and if you 
laugh now, you may weep hereafter. I 
differ from the hon. Member as to the 
remedy : I agree with him as to the cause 
of the distress; I stand up for gold, but I 
am for the reduction of taxes to the 
standard of 1792; I want the taxes reduced 
to the amount of the taxes in 1792. That 
is the remedy. I am not for that reduction 
which was called the Budget. I am not 
for taking off 100,000/. of taxes. Wasa 
Reformed Parliament wanted for that? The 
people wanted a Reformed Parliament for 
what I propose. They recollect how happy 
the country was in 1792—how she was 
bounding forward in the career of pros- 
perity, though she had just come out of a 
disastrous war—the most disastrous war 
she had ever encountered, and yet she was 
prosperous. ‘The fleet had been reduced, 
but Spain offended England, and Pitt 
fitted out an armament to make Spain 
submit. That war was called the Catskin 
war. England was then dreaded by all 
around her. She was armed at all points 
and ready to assert her power and this was 
at the end of a disastrous war, When the 
northern Powers formed a coalition against 
her, called the armed neutrality, she was 
ready to meet all the great Powers com- 
bined, And what did all this great force 
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cost then? I dare say the House will 
hardly believe it when I state it; the Army 
the Navy, the whole expense of the 
Ordnance and all in 1792, was only 
4,226,943/. or half a million less than the 
navy alone now costs. And what is this 
for? This is what the people expect the 
Ministers to account for, They do not 
want a miserable Budget, with a few 
pounds of savings; they want to know 
why you do not reduce the expenses down 
to those of 1792, The debt then was 
9,000,000/., and the whole expenditure 
was 15,000,000/., rather less than what 
our Navy, Army, Ordnance, and other 
things now cost. Our present condition 
too, is the result of twenty-two years of 
glorious war—not at the end ofa disastrous 
war—but at the end of a war which was 
to give us ‘‘indemnity for the past, and 
security for the future ;”—at the end ofa 
war into which the Spencers and the 
Portlands and the Fitzwilliams drove Mr. 
Pitt, to get indemnity for the past and 
security for the future. ‘Go on,” 
said old George Rose “only carry 
it through, and at the peace you will be 
sure to have indemnity for the past, and 
security for the future.” Our debt is now 
28,000,000/. a-year. I would not take 
off one penny of the debt. J do not want 
to make an equitable adjustment—though 
till an equitable adjustment be made by 
the prices of 1819, justice will not be 
done—and that is necessary even for the 
safety of the fundholders themselves. Our 
debt, which is now 28,000,000/., was then 
9,000,0002.: 18,000,0007. are now re- 
quired for carrying on the affairs of the 
country, which Pitt carried on for 
6,000,000/. The people want to know the 
reason forthedifference. They care nothing 
about the driblets of the Budget—nothing 
about the monetary system ; they wanttheir 
burthens taken off; and they want to know 
why the affairs of the country cannot be 
carried on now as cheaply as they were in 
17922 What makes the difference? 
Why do we want 18,000,000/. now, when 
in 1792 only 6,000,000/. were required ? 
Because it has been required to augment 
the plunder which the aristocracy take 
from the people. The people grudge the 
Navy nothing. They would sell the shirts 
off their backs rather than the Navy 
should not be rewarded; but that is no 
reason why the money should be squan- 
dered. I will show you how this is done. 


You shall hear. In 1792, Pitt had forty- 
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four admirals—we have 170. And the 
right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, admitted, the other day, that 
the Navy was not in as great force now as it 
was in 1792, yet we have 170 admirals 
and Pitt had only forty-four. What is 
that for? Pitt had 620 captains and 
commanders ; but ours is a glorious time, 
for the noble Lord has got 1684, and 
what is more, he has got 110 men who 
have been made admirals since the peace, 
and 400 men who have been made cap- 
tains since the peace. And why have 
they been made? Why some of them 
have been made, that the two sons of Earl 
Grey may be placed over the heads of 
brave and deserving officers [Marks of 
disapprobation.| Oh! that is unfashion- 
able. It is not good —it is not good be- 
haviour. Well, 1 beg your pardon that I 
let it out. We have one commissioned 
officer to every five seamen and marines ; 
we have one post captain to every four- 
teen seamen and marines; and we have 
one admiral to every 125 seamen and 
marines. Glorious country! Let us be 
proud of it. In 1792, Pitt’s Board of 
Admiralty, and other officers, cost 
58,0002. ; now ours costs 147,0002. What 
is that wanted for? The people ask that. 
It is only to take money out of their 
pockets, and put it into the pockets of the 
others. Half-pay, pensions, and allow- 
ances to the Navy, at present are 
1,625,000/.; as much as Pitt’s whole 
Navy cost, except about 359,000. What 
is that for? [Sir James Graham: No, 
No.] I ask again, what is that for? And 
I say that the people want to know that; 
and they want, not paper money, but 
justice. Do justice to the people—cut 
down the expenditure, or raise up the 
money—and it will be perfectly right. 
The right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, moved the other day for 
the wages of 22,500 seamen and marines, 
and the sum was 687,000/.; but the 
hon. Baronet showed, though that was 
when he was out of office, that 113 
Privy Councillors sacked 650,000/. 
amongst them — 113 Privy Councillors 
get as much as maintain all the sea- 
men and marines. There are some old 
women on the pension-list who receive 
more than all the seamen and marines, 
with their bedding, baggage, food and all. 
These are the things which the people 
want to have reduced. The scholastic 
distinctions of my hon, Representative 
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about the value of money are too refined 
for them—they do not understand the 
matter; but they understand that they 
pay too much. Why should they. pay 
more than in 1792, exclusive of the debt ? 
They do not ask to touch that, though a 
right hon. Baronet whom I see opposite, 
proposed to reduce it thirty per cent. I 
do not put confidence in the right hon. 
Baronet—I have never done that. I 
must here say, that the War-office ac- 
counts are well kept, compared to those of 
other offices; but the Navy Estimates are 
the most confused things possible. A poor 
Member of Parliament cannot understand 
them. The mode of making out the Esti- 
mates of 1792, in which every name was 
inscribed was much preferable. That was 
the manner in which the Estimates were 
drawn up in Pitt’s time, before he was 
corrupted by the Whigs, who drove him 
into a war for indemnity and security. 
The Secretary at War has, I see, 214 
persons on his list, as retired from his 
office. The Deputy Secretary at War has 
retired on a pension of 2,500/. I hope 
the Gentleman has got a good constitution. 
There are 214 clerks on the retired list ; 
but all the employés and clerks of the 
office are only thirty-three; and these 
214 persons have pensions for their lives, 
costing the country no less than 51,0001. 
Why should they swallow up the property 
of the people? They served but a short 
time, and were well paid during the time 
of their service. Nobody can say, that 
this is right. I remember a few nights 
ago, when I was speaking against the 
practice of the Justices, who were game 
preservers themselves, banishing men for 
poaching that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the member for Hull, took 
me to task, and, using some learned 
words, accused me—ad captandum vulgqus 
—of flattering the mob. He said, that 
it was flattering the mob to say that 
it was not right that men should be 
banished or hanged by Justices who were 
game preservers; but in spite of its being 
again said that I flatter the mob, I must 
assert, that it is not right to make the 
people pay 58,0007. to those people who 
were well paid while they served them. 
One is put out that another may be put in ; 
and after the one who is put in lounges 
into the offices, picks his teeth, and reads 
the newspaper for a year or two, he is 
placed on the retired list to make way 
for another. 1 wanted the names of 
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these retired men, as I wanted the names 
of the stamp distributors, but I could not 
get them. If I had the names I could 
show in what manner the. people are 
robbed, and who. rob them; but not 
having the names I can only guess at it. 
I will not detain the House. I will only 
add this one remark. If the affairs of this 
country had been managed since the peace 
in 1814, as they were managed in 1792, 
and the taxes had remained the same, and 
we had paid every farthing of the interest 
of the debt, the noble Lord would not 
have brought forth such a Budget as that 
of the other night; but we should have 
paid off 260,000,000/. of the principal of 
the debt since the peace. Calculating the 
rate of compound interest, as we might on 
this payment, it would have amounted to 
400,000,000/.; and if the aristocracy had 
paid their proper proportion of the taxes 
we might have paid off 600,000,000/. of 
the debt. I will vote for going into the 
Committee. There has been robbery— 
there has-been plunder, that is admitted 
on all sides; and is there nobody respons- 
ible for it? The noble Lord says, that if 
we committed an error in 1819, that is no 
reason why we should commit another 
now. But if an error has been committed 
—if a monstrous piece of injustice has 
been practised—are we not to inquire into 
who committed it? If we are not,'it will 
come to this, that there is nobody respons- 
ible for such wrong. Does the responsi- 
bility of office only mean responsible for 
getting the salary? I will sit down, thank- 
ing the House for the attention with which 
it has heard me; which has been, I can 
assure it, greater than I expected. 

Mr. Richards would not attempt to 
follow the hon. member for Oldham 
through his amusing, but somewhat dis- 
cursive speech, nor would he go into an 
examination of his opinions; but there 
were two of them which he could not pass 
entirely unnoticed ;—one was, that we 
should no longer use paper money—ano- 
ther that we should enter into what he 
called an equitable adjustment with the 
public creditor. The first satisfied him 
that the hon. Member did not understand 
the nature and effects of paper money ; 
the other would inevitably lead to the de- 
struction of public credit, and to confisca- 
tion and plunder, revolution and blood. 
The noble Lord (Lord Althorp) in reply- 
ing to the hon. member for Whitehaven, 
implied that similar dreadful conse- 
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quences would result from the success of 
his hon. friend’s Motion. If he rightly 
understood his hon. friend’s proposition, it 
was—that robbery, confiscation, and fraud, 
having been perpetrated upon one class of 
the people of England by the Bill of 1819, 
commonly termed Mr. Peel’s Bill, he 
called on the House and the Government 
to inquire into the extent of this injury 
and fraud, and into the manner in which 
wrongs of such magnitude could best be 
redressed and remedied. The noble Lord 
seemed disinclined to grant a Committee 
to inquire into the effect of Mr. Peel’s 
Bill, from the fear that such an inquiry 
might excite alarm ; but, surely, that was 
taking a very narrow view of the subject. 
He would observe, that the Bill of 1819 
was improperly called by the name of the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth. It should rather bear the name of 
the late Earl of Liverpool, for he was the 
author of it. The right hon. Baronet 
had returned, a short time previous to the 
introduction of this Bill, into Parliament, 
from Ireland; and although he had not 
then had much experience either of mone- 
tary, financial, or commercial matters, 
yet, being a man of acknowledged talents, 
and an accomplished and eloquent speaker, 
the Bill had been put into his hands in 
the belief that he could carry it through 
the House of Commons with better success 
than the then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He well recollected hearing from 
the Gallery of that House, the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet when he introduced 
that Bill; and saying to an hon. friend of 
his, formerly a Member of that House, 
‘*‘that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming than his manner ; but that, as 
to his matter, he appeared not to know 
anything whatever of the subject on which 
he had been speaking.” That had been 
his opinion, when the right hon. Baronet 
delivered his speech, and he had since 
seen no reason to alter it. In saying this, 
he meant no disrespect to the right hon. 
Baronet. In common with the House and 
the country, he admired his great and 
splendid talents—but he appeared in 1819, 
not to have paid that attention to the 
nature and effects of our monetary system, 
which, no doubt, he had done since. His 
hon. friend, the member for Whitehaven, 
had now come forward with a proposition, 
the object of which was to inquire into 
the effect this Bill of Lord Liverpool’s had 
had-in producing the difficulties and dis- 
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tress under which the country now suffered, 
in order, if possible, to afford that relief 
which was imperiously required. That 
was the plain and simple object of his 
hon. friend. In refusing this inquiry, 
from the fear of exciting alarm, the noble 
Lord seemed to take a very narrow view 
of the subject. But before he adverted 
more particularly to the speech of the 
noble Lord, he must speak of the great 
change which had taken place in the cur- 
rency of the country in 1797, and the 
still greater effected, in 1819, by Lord 
Liverpool’s Bill. The measure of 1797 
was defended on the ground of necessity ; 
but whether necessary or not, it led pro- 
gressively to a large increase of the circu- 
lating medium. It was well known that 
the taxes of the war could never have been 
imposed and levied but for this increase in 
the quantity of money. ‘The relations, 
also, between property and money were 
quite changed. And the question in 
1819, ought not to have been, whether it 
was practicable to return to the standard 
of money which existed before 1797, but 
whether with reference to the circumstances 
in which the country was placed in 1819, 
after having departed for twenty-two years 
from that standard, we could, with safety 
to the interests of property, and with jus- 
tice to the people of England, return to it. 
In the inquiry which was instituted by 
Parliament into the effect of the Bank re- 
striction on the value of money, not the 
slightest reference was made as to the 
effects which the Act of 1819 might have 
on the country, on the public debt, and 
on private debts, and taxes! He had re- 
peatedly warned the Government of the 
fatal consequences that would result from 
the Bill. But the difference between the 
market price of gold and the Mint price 
was declared to be the measure of the de- 
preciation of the currency; and as this 
difference was not more than three or four 
per cent, it was thought of no importance. 
If the Government had supposed the de- 
preciation to be thirty or forty per cent, 
they would never have attempted to return 
to the old standard. During the debate 
on the Bill in the House of Commons, he 
had met the late Mr. Ricardo in the lobby, 
and on telling him that the Bill had been 
argued on the assumption, that the depre- 
ciation in the value of money was not more 
than three per cent, but that he (Mr. 
Richards) calculated it to be 335 per 
cent, that eminent man said—*“If I 
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thought so, Sir, I would not vote for the 
Bill.” An hon. friend of his, many years a 
Member of the House, had assured him, 
that Mr. Ricardo, a short time only before 
his death, acknowledged to him, that he 
was convinced, that the depreciation was 
from twenty to twenry-five per cent, and 
that he regretted the error he had fallen 
into. [Call of “ Question.”] If it were 
the pleasure of the House not to hear him, 
he should bow to its decision; but he 
would not be put downby the clamour of an 
individual. The hon. Member might leave 
the House. In the discussion on the 
Irish Disturbances Bill, three or four hon. 
Members interrupted him by similar cries 
of “ Question;” and an hon. friend of 
his was told on asking them if they had 
any dislike to the hon. member for Knares- 
borough? was answered, ‘‘oh no; we 
only want some fun.” If the hon. Mem- 
ber was one of those who wished for 
“fun,” he had better seek it out-of-doors. 
If Lord Liverpool’s Bill increased the 
value of money between thirty and forty 
per cent, and, consequently, made this 
difference, to the disadvantage of debtors, 
in all contracts which had been entered 
into, as well as in the taxes and in the 
public debt ; was not this sufficient ground 
for inquiry? If the landed, the manu- 
facturing, and the commercial interests 
were all distressed, ought not this House 
to inquire into the causes of that distress ? 
Was not the book, published by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, which proved the 
existence of deep and extensive distress 
amongst the labouring classes, matter for 
serious inquiry? The noble Lord said, 
if you alter the standard, you will occa- 
sion confiscation and robbery. Consider- 
ing the time which had elapsed since 
1819, he was not at all disposed to ad- 
vocate a return to the value of money 
at that period; nor was he sure, that 
great relief might not be given without 
any alteration whatever of the present 
standard. He wished for inquiry; and, 
therefore, would give his support to the 
Motion of the hon, member for White- 
haven. If he should have the honour 
of being one of the Members of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, or if he should be 
examined as a witness, he should be able 
to suggest certain regulations by which, 
without any alteration in the standard, 
all classes in the community would be 
benefitted. But how could the noble 
Lord, for a moment, charge his hon, 
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friend with wishing to introduce a measure 
which would lead to spoliation and rob- 
bery. When that noble Lord voted for 
the Bill of 1819, no matter on which side 
of the House he sat, he supported a mea- 
sure which had occasioned greater rob- 
bery, and plunder, and confiscation, than 
any other single measure which ever re- 
ceived the sanction of a Government or a 
Legislature on the face of the earth. 
The hon. member for the City, part of 
whose speech only he had had the honour 
to hear, had said that money could be pro- 
cured with great facility at a low rate of 
interest, and therefore, that money was 
sufficiently plentiful. The inference he 
(Mr. Richards) drew from the low rate of 
interest was, that there was only a low rate 
of profit. If the rate of interest were 
high, it would be a proof that profits were 
high, and trade prosperous. And the 
converse of this was true. Now, was low 
interest so much a proof of the supera- 
bundance of money as that, for some 
cause or other, it could not be profitably 
employed? The hon. Gentleman denied 
that there was any depreciation to any- 
thing like the extent which had been 
stated ; and he had cited, as a reason for 
his opinion, the amount of Bank notes at 
different periods. But, not only were the 
hon. Member’s figures wrong, but he had 
forgotten altogether to notice the circula- 
tion of the country bankers. The noble 
Lord admitted that injustice was done by 
the measure of 1819; but he asked whe- 
ther we should not do injustice to ano- 
ther class of persons by reverting to the 
former system? But no one wished to 
revert to the former system. The noble 
Lord seemed not aware of the great and 
important difference there was in altering 
the standard, between altering it in favour 
of the productive classes, and the unpro- 
ductive. Nor did he at all take into 
consideration the amount of the public 
debt and the taxes; and, in this way, the 
injury which had been inflicted on the 
people of England. No doubt the noble 
Lord deserved praise for the candid man- 
ner in which he had stated his Budget; 
but after all his endeavours to relieve the 
country from the load of taxation, what 
relief was he able to give us? He had 
in his Budget, estimated the amount of 
the revenue at about forty-six millions ; 
which, including the charge of collection, 
would exact in taxes from the country 
fifty millions, This sum was as great a 
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burthen on the people now, as double the 
amount would have been during the war 
—in money of that period. Mr. Mushett, 
in his elaborate work, estimated the depre- 
ciation of the currency, when at its highest 
point, at between forty and fifty per cent. 
Assuming the depreciation to have been 
fifty per cent (and he had no doubt it was 
more) then, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in the nominal amount of taxes, 
which the noble Lord had effected, the 
pressure of taxation which the people had 
now to bear was equal, in money of the 
war value, to one hundred millions. Was 
it then to be wondered at, that the people 
felt distressed—that they found the great- 
est difficulty in paying the taxes? But 
some hon, Gentlemen asserted that the 
currency was in a sound state, and 
that every facility was afforded to pe- 
cuniary transactions. Nothing was further 
from the fact. Country bankers were 
now required to pay their notes, on de- 
mand, in gold, both in the country and 
in London. They were obliged, therefore, 
to keep a stock of gold both in the coun- 
try and in town. To say nothing of the 
hardship of this, it was clear, that it 
greatly lessened, not only the amount 
of capital in circulation, -but impeded the 
free action of it. If an inquiry were in- 
stituted, this difficulty might be easily 
obviated. But, did the nobility, the 
gentry, and the clergy of England, at this 
moment feel quite secure? and, why did 
they not? Because the laborious and in- 
dustrious classes were discontented. Be- 
cause they were suffering distress. Was 
it possible that hon. Gentlemen could 
have seen the destruction of farming pro- 
duce, by fire, in different parts of the 
country, without alarm ?— 
You make me strange, 

Even to the disposition that I owe. ‘ 

‘When now I think you can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

When mine are blanched with fear, 
And were not these things matters to be 
inquired into? He felt no little anxiety 
lest the discontent he had described 
should change into disaffection. Again, 
what was the state of the rest of Europe? 
Distress and discontent prevailed very 
generally on the Continent, and it was a 
question of some interest, how far other 
nations were suffering by the withdrawal 
from their circulation of the large amount 
of the precious metals, which we had sub- 
stituted here for paper. Much of the 
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distress in France was owing to the 
drain from that country of specie occa- 
sioned by our return to a metallic circula- 
tion. And, although hon. Gentlemen 
might smile, he considered it probable 
that the remote cause of the French re- 
volution in 1830, the immediate cause of 
which was the distress of the. working 
people, was the change made by us in the 
value of money. It was clear that the 
dissatisfaction manifested towards Louis 
Phillippe was owing to the misery and des- 
titution of the labouring and industrious 
classes. And it was distinctly foretold 
that the Bill of 1819, by raising the value 
of money, would cause distress to pervade 
every nation in the civilized world. As 
to England, not only were the labouring 
people in distress, but the state of the 
middle class was one of great and increas- 
ing difficulty and suffering. Their capital 
was diminished and diminishing. In many 
instances, persons were paying their rent 
and taxes out of their capital; and, if 
something was not done, ruin must ensue. 
That very morning he had talked to three 
respectable tradesmen, who all agreed in 
stating that the distress now experienced 
by the middle class was greater than ever 
before. One of these persons was a 
grocer; and he stated “that, some years 
ago, he sold more goods ona Saturday, 
than he now did all the week.” Another, 
an Ironmonger, said, ‘‘ I can assure you, 
Sir, that one third of the people that work 
at my trade are out of employment.” The 
third, a Baker, said, ‘ [ am now obliged 
to give credit much longer and to a much 
larger amount, than | formerly did, and I 
find the greatest difficulty in getting paid.” 
Under these circumstances, the hon. mem- 
ber for Whitehaven had only done his 
duty in bringing forward his Motion for 
inquiry; and the noble Lord might have 
spared those remarks which he made on 
that hon. Gentleman for having sub- 
mitted his proposition to the House. He 
trusted that his hon. friend would not be 
deterred from the discharge of his duty 
by any attacks that might be made on him 
either in that House or elsewhere: and 
above all, that he would disregard the 
malignant and unfounded abuse heaped 
upon him bya certain portion of the press. 
Any individual who doubted the prevalence 
of great distress, he would refer to the 
extracts from the Reports of the Poor Law 
Commissioners. In the volume which 
contained those extracts would be found 
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a picture of distress enough to touch the 
heart of any man. He had read that 
volume throughout; and it confirmed 
completely the view taken of the state of 
the country by his hon. friend. It show- 
ed that the condition of the labouring 
poor was one of the greatest privation and 
distress ; and that this distress was gra- 
dually extending itself, and absorbing the 
middle class. In those districts (for in- 
stance, in Kent and Sussex) where wages 
had been suffered to fall to the level at 
which they barely afforded the means of 
supporting existence, incendiary fires and 
thedestruction of property had taken place. 
The noble Lord and the hon. member for 
the City said, that the hon. member for 
Whitehaven had brought forward no defi- 
nite plan. His hon. friend had, no doubt, 
exercised a sound discretion by not stating 
details. He had proved that there was 
great distress; he had shown what he 
considered the causes of that distress ; 
and he asked for an inquiry, in order to 
discover some adequate remedy. He (Mr. 
Richards) would not, however, hesitate to 
point out, particularly, in what manner the 
acknowledged distress, might, without any 
alteration of the standard, be alleviated. 
From 1797, to the present time, the mines 
of South America and of the rest of the 
world had produced a less quantity of the 
precious metals than they did formerly. 
Whether nature had become more niggard 
of her supply, or whether less capital was 
employed in the mines, he would not then 
stop to inquire ; but it was an undoubted 
fact, that the amount of the precious 
metals annually brought into the market 
of the world, had diminished ; and, con- 
sequently, their exchangeable value would, 
other things remaining the same, be 
enhanced. But other things were not the 
same. To say nothing of the immense 
increase in the number and magnitude of 
those transactions which the precious 
metals served to exchange, there could be 
no doubt that, during the war, when wealth 
was augmenting and luxury abounding, 
there was a great increase in the use of 
gold and silver articles, both for personal 
ornament and domestic service. In 
the Act of 1819, no regard whatever 
was had to any of these circumstances ; 
nor was any attention paid either to 
the magnitude of the public debt, or to 
private debts. If any inquiry had been 
made into these circumstances, it would 
have been seen that the standard sought 
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to be introduced in 1819, was not the 
same standard as that of 1797, but that 
gold itself had: increased in value. Was 
it, then, either just or safe to seek to in- 
troduce a standard of increased value, 
compared with that of 1797? And was it 
fair to charge the hon. member for White- 
haven with wishing to act dishonestly, 
because he called upon the House to 
inquire how it could correct the greatest 
monetary error ever committed, and do 
tardy justice to those who were suffering 
from that error? By this tremendous 
error, all the productive classes of the 
community suffered. It first occasioned 
losses to the merchant and manufacturer ; 
it was now ruining the farmer, and pau- 
perizing the labourer ; but it would finally 
impoverish and destroy the landowner. 
He had said‘that he would bring under the 
attention of the House a plan which 
without altering the standard, would alle- 
viate the existing distress. He quite agreed 
with the hon. members for Whitehaven 
and Oldham in their opinion of the fatal 
effects of the Bill of 1819. But he differed 
altogether from the hon. member for Old- 
ham as tohis remedy. If Irish bank notes 
and English country bank notes were 
made payable, not in gold, but in notes of 
the Bank of England, all the large sums 
kept in gold by 700 or 800 country bank- 
ers would be set at liberty. There need 
only be one dépét of gold—namely, the 
Bank of England. The Bank of England 
might be allowed to issue 1. and 2/. notes, 
but not the country bankers, who should 
be restricted from issuing notes below 51. ; 
for this reason, that notes of a lower de- 
nomination were commonly held by the 
labouring class; and if a country banker 
should fail, great distressand inconvenience, 
if he issued 12, notes would follow. So- 
vereigns might be dismissed altogether from 
the circulation, and the Bank of England 
should be compelled to pay its notes, on 
demand, in gold ingots, to any amount not 
less than 25/. Threats had been uttered 
of arun for gold, and he had seen placards 
to the same effect on the walls of the 
metropolis. The plan he had suggested 
would effectually put a stop to popular 
panics, towhich, in momentsof excitement, 
the present monetary system was exposed, 
and which panics might lead to the most 
deplorable results. The paper money would 
be always kept at its just value by the ex- 
changes ; because, if the Bank should 
issue more paper than the business of the 
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country required, such paper so issued 
would fall in value, and merchants would 
immediately demand gold bars. These 
regulations, in suggesting which he would 
lay no claim to originality, because they 
were, for the most part, recommended by 
Mr. Ricardo, would give great relief. But 
if they should not be sufficient, then, on 
the principle mentioned by Lord Grey, 
‘“‘ Nemo tenetur ad impossibile,” he would 
recommend that the standard should be 
lowered one per cent per annum till the 
country were restored to prosperity. In 
the mean time he should vote for the 
Motion of the hon. member for White- 
haven, for which that hon. Member had 
stated unanswerable reasons. The House 
would not do their duty either to them- 
selves, to the people, or to the Sovereign, 
unless they resolved forthwith, to insti- 
tute a full and efficient inquiry. 

Mr. Forster,asa country banker, begged 
leave to reject the indulgence proposed for 
the class to which he belonged by the hon. 
member for Knaresborough, of being al- 
lowed to tender Bank of England paper in 
payment of their notes, instead of gold. 
He knew that the sure way to create an 
avidity for gold was to place an impedi- 
ment in the way of obtaining it. A feel- 
ing of pride, too, would be apt to deter 
him from issuing notes which were not 
convertible into gold at the will -of the 
holder. The information he had acquired 
as to the opinions of the great mass of the 
people—the operative classes—led him 
to think that their opinions were not in 
accordance with the views of the hon. 
member for Whitehaven. These people 
could not be expected to be great pro- 
ficients in the science of political economy; 
but experience—painful experience—in- 
duced them to assent to what he believed 
to be an acknowledged principle of that 
science,—namely, that the rise in prices 
which was caused by a depreciation of 
money operated with greater rapidity on 
commodities than on labour. Thus they, 
the labouring classes, always suffered by a 
transition from low to high prices. If any 
hon. Gentleman would take the trouble to 
refer to the newspapers, the pamphlets, and 
the ballads—those indicators of popular 
sentiment—in circulation during the period 
of the war and the Bank Restriction Act, 
he would find them to abound with com- 
plaints on this head. They whose occu- 
pation it was to dilate upon the grievances 
of the people in that day, ascribed their 
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sufferings to a redundancy of paper money, 
just as they who pursued a similar occu- 
pation in the present day attributed their 
sufferings to a deficiency of that article. 
Surely the present currency was fully 
adequate to the legitimate wants of the 
country. Assuming that a considerable 
diminution had taken place, as compared 
with the amount in circulation during the 
period of the war and the Bank Restriction 
Act, he should contend that the remission 
of annual taxation to an extent exceeding 
20,000,000/. since that time, made a good 
set-off. But the fact was, that the amount 
of circulation at the present time ex- 
ceeded that of any time during the period 
to which he had referred. The aggregate 
amount of Bank of England paper, country 
bank paper, gold, and silver, now in circula- 
tion, was certainly greater than the aggre- 
gate amount of Bank of England paper, 
country bank paper, and silver, incirculation 
during the latter years of the Restriction 
Act, when it would be recollected there 
was no gold in circulation. His own ex- 
perience, too, as acountry banker of thirty 
years’ standing, enabled him to say that he 
never recollected the time when what was 
technically termed banking accommodation 
—the assistance rendered by bankers to 
those with whom they dealt—was afforded 
with more facility than at present. They 
who had available security to offer, could 
instantly obtain loanstothe value of that se- 
curity ; and they who had not such security 
to offer, but who had, what he had often 
found to be the best security—good cha- 
racter and good conduct, were assisted to 
the utmost extent that was compatible with 
safety to the lender, and with benefit to 
the borrower. None of those undertakings 
which were submitted to public enterprise 
such as rail roads, and works of that de- 
scription were allowed to languish for want 
of money. On thecontrary, be the amount 
required ever so enormous, if the scheme 
presented any degree of plausibility, sub- 
scriptions flowed in with an alacrity which 
indicated anything but a scarcity of the 
circulating medium. The hon. member 
for Whitehaven had referred to the state of 
pauperism in this country, which he seemed 
to think had been decreasing during the 
period of the Restriction Act, and to have 
increased since. Now all the Returns pre- 
sented to the House connected with this 
subject, appeared to him to give a different 
result ; but the hon. Member would most 
likely controvert this point, by mixing up 
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with it the altered value of money. He was, 
therefore, glad that he had it in his power 
to produce a document not susceptible of 
this objection, inasmuch as it gave the 
number of paupers relieved, and not the 
money expended for their relief. It did 
not apply to the kingdom generally, but to 
one particular town, and that the town, of 
all others, which he had most pleasure in 
citing in this debate, the town of Birming- 
ham, near which he resided, but of the 
actual condition of which he would not 
speak, because it was not safe to do so. 
He hoped, however, that he might quote a 
document without incurring the risk of a 
broken head, or a devastated house. This 
document embraced three decennial 
periods ; the first from 1801 to 1810, 
wherein the average population was 64,848 
and the average of paupers 10,117, or 
fifteen per cent; the second 1811 to 1820, 
wherein the average of population was 
76,689 ; and that of paupers 13,800, or 
eighteen per cent; and the third from 
1821 to 1830, (which it would be borne 
in mind, was immediately after the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1819, wherein the aver- 
age of population was 95,868, and that of 
paupers 12,606, being 133 percent; ade- 
crease of nearly five per cent as compared 
with the preceding decennial period. He 
would add that every money transaction— 
every bargain and sale—every loan—every 
contract entered into during the existence 
of the Bank restriction, was with the full 
knowledge of all parties concerned, that the 
paper then circulating would be ultimately 
converted into gold ; for this they had the 
solemn assurances of repeated Acts of 
Parliament, which assurances were made 
good. That fact took away the pretext, 
miserable as it was, urged by those who 
advocated what he considered an act of 
barefaced injustice ; that a previous act of 
injustice had beencommitted. He denied 
that, and maintained that the Government 
of this country had hitherto always observed 
strict faith in its engagements. What 
should they gain by acceding to the plans 
of the hon. member for Whitehaven? A 
short-lived semblance of prosperity —a 
parenthesis of bubble speculation—to be 
succeeded by misery infinitely greater than 
the distress which preceded it. That was, 
however, assuming that the inevitable con- 
sequences would not immediately follow. 
The probability was, that they would. The 
mere discussion of this question had already 
nipped the opening bud of commercial im- 
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provement; and if they prolonged the 
discussion—especially if they gave any 
indications of an intention to alter the 
present monetary system—he was per- 
suaded that evils would thicken around 
them. ‘‘We are sowing the wind, and assur- 
edlyweshall reap the whirlwind.” Hissolemn 
conviction was, that theslightest concession 
to the plan of the hon. member for White- 
haven would be the first step in the road to 
ruin—the preliminary to national bank- 
ruptcy—to a disastrous revolution in pro- 
perty; tocharacterize it in one sentence, its 
impolicy was only equalled by its injustice. 
During the canvass of a numerous con- 
stituency, he was asked by one voter, and 
one only, to give a pledge relating to this 
question. The elector said, “‘ Will you vote 
for measures tending to give the country an 
adequate currency ? To a proposition so 
fair and reasonable he could but assent. In 
conformity to that promise if the hon. 
member for Whitehaven, or any other hon. 
Member would bring forward a motion to 
inquire into the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the present currency, he would support it. 
The gentleman to whom he had alluded 
was a respectable ironmaster; a trade at 
that time suffering under great depression, 
but which, he was happy to learn, by a 
letter which he had just received from this 
identical person, has now experienced a 
great revival. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson could assure the 
House, that it was with great pleasure he 
had given way to the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Forster), whose speech could not have 
failed to produce a great effect upon the 
House, coming, as it did, from one prac- 
tically engaged in the banking and com- 
mercial affairs of this country. He was 
not surprised that the hon. member for 
Knaresborough should complain of the 
manner in which the Motion of the hon. 
member for Whitehaven had been met; 
for he seemed, by some happy turn of 
mind, to imagine, that he could engraft 
on a Motion, introduced distinctly and 
avowedly for one purpose, another purpose 
completely and entirely different ; and that 
he would have an opportunity, by voting 
for the Committee of the hon. Gentleman, 
of making that Committee subservient to 
promote his own plan. After the Amend- 
ment of his noble friend, it was impossi- 
ble that the House could consider that 
any other question was before it than 
whether it should affirm or negative a de- 
parture from the standard of value as 
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established by law. That was the ques- 
tion which was now before the House, and 
that was the question on which the coun- 
try was now looking for the decision of 
the House. The people anticipated that an 
end would be put to the agitation of the 
question—an agitation which, even now, 
was paralysing in some degree, the trade of 
the country, and which, if allowed to 
continue, would be likely to be attended 
with yet more disastrous consequences. 
The simple question before the House was 
—shall there be depreciation or no depre- 
ciation? The hon. Member, in introducing 
his Motion, had entered into a long dis- 
cussion respecting the distress which he 
alleged existed in the country, and no 
doubt the hon. Member acted wisely in so 
doing for the purpose which he had in 
view, because, by taking that course, he 
may find support, perhaps, from some few 
who, differing from him as to the remedy, 
might wish to go into a Committee with a 
view of inquiring into the causes of the dis- 
tress. He was prepared to maintain, that 
although there might, and unfortunately 
did, prevail among certain classes a con- 
siderable degree of distress, yet the con- 
dition of the country at large was very 
far from what the hon. Member had de- 
scribed it to be. In spite of the hon. 
Gentleman’s sneer at official documents, 
he should venture to advert to some to 
which his position in the Government had 
given him access, and which he thought 
the House would consider neither delusive 
nor valueless. Unless the House was will- 
ing to take some of the general facts upon 
which the hon. Member relied in detail— 
unless it was willing, in some degree, to 
take the amount of relief to the poor as a 
criterion of poverty—willing to look to 
the consumption of the country and the 
statements of intelligent individuals—he 
knew not what could be had recourse to 
as indices of the public welfare. He 
wished to touch lightly on the subject of 
the distress; but at the same time he did 
not consider it consistent with the honest 
expression of his opinion, if entertaining, 
as he did, views different from those of 
the hon, Gentleman, he did not state his 
opinions respecting that distress, notwith- 
standing the unpopularity which might 
attach to the avowal of them. He did 
not mean to deny that distress always 
existed, and always must, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the country; but that was not 
the position of the hon. member for White- 
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haven (Mr. M. Attwood). He had stated 
that the distress at present was unparalleled 
—that every branch of industry was going 
to decay —that the landholders were all but 
ruined-—that the farmers were in a state of 
bankruptcy — that the merchants were 
ready to close their concerns—that manu- 
facturing capital yielded in the shape of 
profits little or nothing. From these po- 
sitions of the hon, Gentleman he entirely 
dissented; and he believed the condition 
of the several interests of the country to 
be in a very different state from that which 
the hon. Member had represented them to 
be in. Toshow that the statements which 
had been made to the House were greatly 
exaggerated, he (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
would prove what the condition of the 
poor had been during the ten years ending 
in 1821, as compared with the ten years 
ending in 1831, by reckoning the sums 
devoted to the relief of the poor during these 
periods. In the earlier period 68,000,000/. 
had been given for the relief of the poor, 
being an average of 6,800,000/. a-year ; 
while in the ten years ending in 1831, only 
62,900,000/. were devoted to the same 
object ; being an average of 6,290,000/. ; 
consequently, upon the last period of ten 
years there had been a reduction of nearly 
6,000,000/. There had been a reduction on 
the charge in proportion to the population 
since that time of not less than twenty-six 
per cent, the charge having been at the rate 
of 13s. per head in 1814, and 9s. 9d. in 
1831. The following Tables (which the 
tight hon. Member) read would show the 
House the particulars of his statement :— 


Sums expended for the Relief of thePoor. 

Average of 3 yrs., 1748,49,&50 . £689,971 
1786. . «.. + JooGnee 

Average of 3 yrs., 1783,84,&85 . 2,004,237 
1803 . . « « 4,267,963 


1812-13. . «+ 6,981,212 


1813-14 . . 6,627,550 
18] 4-T5 . . . 5,743,509 
1815-16 . . 5,724,506 
1816-17 6,918,217 


1817-18. =. 7,890,148 
1818-19 . . . 7,531,650 
1819-20 . . 7,329,594 
1820-21 . . . 6,958,445 
1821-22 . . 6,358,703 





In 10 years to 25th Mareh 1822 68,063,534 


1822.23 » 5,772,958 
1823-24, 5,734,216 


1824.25 . . . 5,786,991 
1825-26 . . 5,928,502 
1826-27 . . . 6,441,088 
1827-28 . . 6,298,003 
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1828-29 . . . 6,332,410 1831-32 « e 7,036,968 
1829-30 +  « 6,829,042 
1830-31 . - 6,798,888 Tn 10 years, to25th March,1832 62,959,066 
— : E led Proportion of P i 

Years. of the United Am “e raised | for the relief of ——sx.~ a. ge yt Bay J 
Kingdom. go ea Poor. Kingdem. England and Wales. 

ab. > ie ty he £. s. d. 

1801 | 16,338,102 | 34,115,146 | 4,017,871 1.9 09 1 

1811 | 18,547,720 | 65,173,545 | 6,656,106 310 3 013 1 

1821 | 21,193,458 | 55,834,192 | 6,358,703 212 8 010 7 

1831 | 24,271,763 | 46,424,440 | 6,798,888 118 3 09 9 




















In order, however, to show the real state 
of the case still more clearly, he had en- 
deavoured to obtain information from 
some of the principal towns, and he had 
selected four manufacturing places of great 
consequence, (Glasgow, Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham). He considered 
that these four towns afforded a fair sample 
of the town population of Great Britain ; 
and if there were any material distress in 
the country, it could not fail to pervade 
those industrious communities. He would 
begin with Glasgow, and first call the 
attention of the House to a statement as 
to the poor. The right hon. Member read 
the following paper :— 

Glasgow.—Poor Rates.—The assessment 
for the maintenance of paupers in the ten 
parishes of the Royalty, exclusive of the sub- 


urbs, was— 
In 1790 - - - £1,420 
1800 - - - - 4,534 
i. woe «=a 
1820 - . ~ - 13,136 
1830 - - - - 7,866 


‘In the town and suburbs the popula- 
‘tion in 1830 was 202,426; the number 
‘of paupers 5,006; and the total sum 
* expended on their relief, 17,2811.’ 

The House must remember that the 
population of Glasgow was nearly double 
in 1831, to the population of 1820; so 
that, with double the population, there was 
a diminution of the Poor-rate by nearly 
one-half. He would next read to them 
an extract of a letter from the Secretary to 
the Chamber of Commerce at Glasgow, a 
man on whose authority the House might 
place the utmost reliance :— 

‘I have reason to believe that during 
‘the year which has just expired, the 
‘ hand-weaving branch has been enjoying 
‘a profitable trade, and the prospects for 
‘the coming year are so favourable, that 
‘ the more prudent manufacturers entertain 
‘ fears that a little further prosperity may 
‘ occasion a revival of the spirit of over- 





‘trading. The calico-printing business is 
‘ understood to have been extremely pros- 
‘ perous from the moment of the repeal of 
‘ the tax on that article, and its prosperity 
‘still continues. The silk manufacture, 
‘too, is considered to have been doing 
‘well. The hands generally belonging to 
‘ the different branches of industry are in 
‘ full employment, and, with the exception 
‘of the hand-loom weavers, at good 
‘ wages.” 

He would next go to Sheffield, the par- 
ticulars of which were equally striking, as 
appeared by the following statement :— 

‘ Population of the township of Sheffield 
‘—1811, 31,314; 1821, 35,840; 1831, 
‘ 59,011. 

‘ Poor-rates of the township of Sheffield 
‘ —1818, 31,189/.; 1820, 37,4671. ; 1822, 
‘20,1412; 1824, 16,7870; 1826, 12,9671.; 
* 1828, 15,926/.; 1830, 18,691/.; 1832, 
© 17,3421 


Thus there appeared to be a diminution 
of the Poor-rate by one-half since 1820, 
during these ten years, which had been 
spoken of as years of misery and dis- 
tress, in a town with a population increased 
from 35,000 to 60,000. In a letter 
dated 9th April, 1833, the Master Cutler 
stated that ‘‘ the wages paid now in this 
town are not lower than they were in 
1798, and provisions are nearly as cheap 
now as then.” Many improvements, how- 
ever, had, in the meantime, taken place 
in the economy and application of labour, 
so that the workmen’s wages, although 
nominally the same, are really higher. 
The Master Cutler added, ‘ they (the 
workmen) are certainly more comfortably 
situated than they have been at any time 
during the last thirty years.” He next 
came to the town which he had the honour 
to represent (Manchester), with respect to 
which he unfortunately could not bring 
forward such accurate statements as in the 
other cases. He knew, that if he looked 
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only to the increase of his popularity, the 
argument which he now brought forward 
with regard to the distress complained of 
was not the right way to attain that object. 
He never meant to deny, that distress 
among every class did exist then; he only 
contended against the exaggerations which 
prevailed upon the subject; and he would 
do so in the face of his constituents as well 
as of that House, because he thought it 
far better that the truth, and the truth 
alone, should be stated, than that any 
object, however apparently good, should be 
sought through the. means of statements 
that required only to be touched, to fall to 
pieces. How could it be possible, accord- 
ing to the statement of the hon. member 
for Whitehaven, that four-fifths of the 
working population of that town were in 
the parish books when the Poor-rate was 
only four shillings in the pound. He 
had not the slightest hesitation in giving 
a direct contradiction to the statement 
of the hon. member for Whitehaven, 
and that contradiction was confirmed by 
the following facts respecting the great 
county of Lancashire, which included 
not only Manchester, but Liverpool, and 
many other large towns. The aggregate 
Poor-rate in Lancashire. was, in 1813, 
336,0002.; 1818, 372,0002; 1831, 
290,0007. Thus there was a diminution 
of thirty per cent in the Poor-rate, 
although the population had increased by. 
300,000 souls. Besides, in the above 
statement, by taking only every fifth year, 
he had passed over some of the dearest 
years, when the rate was higher, and had 
they been included that improvement would 
have been still more remarkable. He held 
in his hand a communication from Man- 
chester, that since 1813 there had been 
a progressive and very material improve- 
ment in the condition of the people: that, 
in consequence of the new inventions and 
increased speed of machinery, one-fourth 
fewer hands were required to produce a 
given quantity of yarn than twenty years 
ago (and the reduction had been chiefly 
in the labour of children); the people 
were better fed and clothed, and their 
employment was never more regular and 
constant. He would then proceed to the 
town last upon his list, which had been 
referred to on a former occasion by the 
hon. Member opposite, who represented it; 
and which he had represented in such an 
extraordinary state of distress, that had he 
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parliamentary writ by which the hon. 
Member was returned, he should almost 
doubt whether the hon. Gentleman had 
ever set his foot within the place. He 
had been forestalled in his intended state- 
ments of the decrease of pauperism in 
Birmingham by the hon. member for Wal- 
sall (Mr. Forster), and the House could not 
have failed to observe how completely his 
statement negatived the exaggerated ac- 
counts of the distress of Birmingham. 
The fact, that the number of paupers had 
decreased as compared with the population, 
from eighteen per cent in 1811, and twenty- 
four per cent in 1817, to sixteen per cent 
in 1832, is one of great importance. The 
hon. Member might doubt his statement, 
and he would therefore read the parti- 
culars of the progress of Pauperism in Bir- 
mingham obtained from the authorities of 
the town. 


Monetary System. 


Population. Average No. 
of Paupers. 
64,848 - 10,117 - 15 per cent. 
76,689 - 13,800 - 18 
95,868 - 12,606 - 13} 
1830 to 1833 - 110,364 - 16,612 - 15 
In 1817 - 78.870 - 19,278 - 24 
1832 - 113,106 - 18,516 - 16 


1801 to 1810 - 
1811 to 1820 - 
1821 to 1830 - 


But he would go further, and produce 
to the House indubitable evidence of the 
increased prosperity of the town. The 
hon. member for Birmingham said in his 
evidence before a Committee, that capital 
was extinct in Birmingham, and that 
although numbers of the people were en- 
joying luxuries and spending money in 
amusements, they were growing poor. He 
should be glad to arrive at the conclusion, 
that, in spite of growing poorer, men were 
able to enjoy more of the pleasures of life; 
but not being able to do so, he was fain to 
believe that they enjoyed more of the 
pleasures of life, because they were better 
able to afford them. One of the best 
proofs of the prosperity of Birmingham 
was afforded by the two great canals; and 
he would read to the House an account of 
the revenues derived from them during 
several years :— 


Tolls on the Old Bir- Tolls on the Wor- 
mingham Canal. _cester and Birming- 
ham Canal. 

1826 - - £88,394 - - £20,955 
1827 - - 96,332 - - 24,912 
1828 - - 101,932 - . 27,895 
1829 - - 102,485 . - 28,052 
18380 - - 106,125 . - 31,291 
1831 - - 107,083-.°- 33,246 
1832 - - 105,855 . - 33,700 


That was tolerably good evidence, that 
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trade was not on the decline in Birming- 
ham, that the town was not going to 
decay, and that capital was not annihi- 
lated as was represented by the hon. 
Member for that town. The Tolls on the 
Market formed another criterion of the 
state of the town which would be found 
to be equally satisfactory. They amounted 
in 1826-27, to 1,025/.; 1827-28, 1,0787. ; 
1828-29, 2,3832.; 1829-30, 2,925/.; 
1830-31, 3,0771.; 1831-32, 3,3962. 
Provisions had also fallen in price since 
1826:—At the rate of—Meat 23, Bread 
74, Bacon 31, Cheese 40—per cent. 

He would not pretend to say, that his in- 
formants were more correct than the hon. 
Member, but they had the advantage of 
stating figures, and they had access to all 
the documents of the town. It was for 
the House to judge whether the vague 
statements of the hon. Gentleman, or the 
documents furnished by the Magistrates, 
were most deserving confidence. He 
had another document to which he would 
call their attention, and leave them to 
judge of its value. It was an extract of 
a letter from the senior Magistrate of 
Birmingham, dated March, 1833, and that 
Gentleman had the reputation of being 
every way qualified to give a correct 
opinion on the subject. He wrote—‘ From 
‘ an experience of more than fifty years, 
I can safely aver, that I never saw the 
artizans better fed, clothed, or more com- 
fortably housed. As respects the town 
itself, there are manifest symptoms of 
improvement. From adequate authority, 
I may say, that the property of the place, 
and within four miles of it, has increased 
on an average rate of twenty-five per cent 
within the last fifteen years. More build- 
ing is now going on than has been known 
for many years. The increase of pa- 
rochial expenditure is trifling compared 
with the greatly augmented population. 
Contrary to all former precedents, nearly 
all transactions in business are on money 
terms. The Birmingham canal— that 
great dock for the conveyance of our raw 
materials, and heavy articles—hasa larger 
‘ tonnage than ever was known, and all 
‘ the institutions are well supported.’ He 
had thought it right to dwell on these facts, 
because the hon. Member grounded his 
Motion on the assertion, that the distress 
of the country was great and unparalleled. 
After the facts which he had stated, he 
did not believe, that the House would 
adopt the hon. Member’s conclusion. He 
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was however prepared to go further, and 
in spite of the observations of the hon. 
member for Oldham, who asserted, that an 
increase of consumption was only an 
evidence of increase of distress, he would 
refer to the increase of consumption in the 
United Kingdom of the four great articles, 
all entering largely into the consumption 
of the poorer classes—tobacco, sugar, 
tea, and coffee—as evidence of the not 
decaying prosperity of the kingdom.—For 
this purpose the right hon. Member pro- 
ceeded to mention the particulars in the 
following Table of the 
CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











1814. 1832, INCREASE. 
Tobacco... | 15,373,221 Ibs. 20,235,468 | 51 per cent 
Sugar..... 1,997,909 cwt. 35,655,535 | 83 — 
TER sccics 19,224,154 lbs. 51,548,407 | 65 — 
Coffee ..... | 6,524,267 Ibs. 22,952,527 | 263 — 





Increase of Population estimated at 24 per cent. 

He went back, it would be observed, to 
the year 1814, because that year had been 
selected by the hon. member for Whitehaven 
as the halcyon period of unlimited paper 
issues, and unbounded prosperity. Let 
the hon. Member for Oldham say what 
he pleased, he was sure the House, after 
hearing such a statement would be con- 
vinced that the mass of the people enjoyed 
a greater command over the comforts of 
life than formerly. The rich man, it would 
be remembered, added little or nothing to 
his consumption of the necessaries of life, 
however much the price might fall, and 
therefore he was justified in assuming, 
that the increased consumption he had 
pointed out had taken place exclusively 
among the lower and middle classes, and 
was a sure proof that they had increased 
in comfort and opulence. He would next 
refer to the consumption of cotton and 
sheep’s wool, constituting the great staple 
manufactures of the country. He had 
separated these from the other articles, 
because a large portion of them were ex- 
ported ; but the increase, as a large part 
was consumed at home, might be taken 
both as a proof of additional enjoyment 
and additional employment for the labour- 
ing classes. The consumption of these 
articles, then, was :—~— 





1820. 1832. | INCREASE. 


Cotton Wool... | 152,829,633 | 259,412,463 | 70 per cent 
Sheep’s Wool... | 9,775,605 | 27,666,350] 183 — 


Increase of Population in the same period 16 per cent. 














Perhaps he had better not speak of silks 
as there had been several alterations in the 
duty. Another point which he considered 
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deserving of notice was the great diminu- 
tion of the rate of mortality which had 
taken place in the country during the last 
fifty years, as it showed an increase of 
comfort. In 1780, one in forty died 
annually; at present the proportion was 
not more than one in fifty-four—being 
a diminution of thirty-six per cent. Was 
not that also an evidence that the condi- 
tion of the people had improved? In 
adducing these returns he was replying to 
that part of the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
in which he stated that the power of con- 
sumption of the people had only increased 
eleven per cent, while the population had 
increased thirty per cent. The documents 
he had quoted showed the case to be very 
different. He regretted as much as any 
man that there should be distress in the 
country, and the rather as he feared it 
was a condition of affairs for which 
patience was the only remedy; at the 
same time he should be the first to 
advocate the principle that it was the 
bounden duty of Parliament to seek a 
remedy for distress, and, whenever inquiry 
appeared likely to point out a remedy, it 
ought to be instituted. To any inquiry 
which seemed to hold out a promise of 
utility he would readily assent; but the 
present proposition he considered would 
prove disastrous in its consequences. He 
was not deaf to the cry of distress—he 
wished to diminish and relieve it to the 
utmost extent possible, but he looked upon 
the proposition to be made solely with a 
view to depreciate the currency. He 
should be able to show, that by granting the 
Committee asked for by the hon. Member, 
and granting the depreciation which might 
be the consequence of it, this House 
would inflict upon the mass of the com- 
munity (the labouring classes especially) 
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the industrious classes which had been 
described by the hon. Member. He had 
continued intercourse with people of vari- 
ous classes, and from his experience he 
must say, that although among certain 
currency doctors there might be a ery with 
respect to this question, and there might 
have been attempts madeto enlist the people 
on their side, yet those attempts had all 
failed, and the people were indifferent, if 
not averse, to the change contemplated 
by the hon. Member. To show the effects 
of a depreciation of the currency, he 
would go back, very shortly, to rather 
an early period in the history of this 
country, that in which the first con- 
siderable depreciation took place in 
the value of gold and silver, in conse- 
quence of the opening of the South Ame- 
rican mines. Between 1527, and about 
1540, the pound sterling was depreciated 
nearly one-third. All the writers of the 
time describe the miserable condition to 
which the poor of England were reduced. 
Before the passing of the 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, they were represented as wandering 
about begging or committing the most 
wanton crimes in open day. It had been 
disputed, whether the distress thus de- 
scribed was not owing to the abolition of 
the monasteries in the reign of Henry 
8th; but when a similar state of distress 
existed in other states of Europe where 
no monasteries were abolished, and no 
Poor-laws established, it was right to 
infer that those writers who attributed the 
distress to the depreciation in the value 
of money formed a correct opinion. He 
would quote only one sentence to the 
House upon this subject, from the writings 
of Mr. John Smith who, in speaking of 
the distress of 1550, said—‘ The principal 
‘ real grievance at this time of the poorer 


an amount of misery and wretchedness |‘ manufacturers, they do not appear to 
such as never was before inflicted upon i¢ have been sensible of, and historians 


any country. All history demonstrated, 
however beneficial a depreciation of the 
currency might be to the debtor, who 
wished to acquit himself of his obligations 
at a reduced standard of value—however 
beneficial for a time to the tradesman who 
held a stock of goods; it must be, as it 
ever had been, the most severe infliction 
possible for the labouring classes. He 
wished that this question should be well 
understood by the country, not but that 
he agreed with the hon. Gentleman behind 
him (Mr. Forster), that there was far from 
being that feeling upon the subject amongst 
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have since overlooked it, was the state of 
the coin. The debasement of the coin, 
which was now of several years standing, 
had undoubtedly given a nominal ad- 
vance to all things vendible ; and though 
perhaps to wages too, yet probably 
nothing near in proportion to the differ- 
ence of the coin. And as the money in 


which they were paid, not containing as 

much silver as it did before, would not 

purchase the same quantity of necessa- 

ries of life as it was wont to do—that, in 

course, must have bore hard upon the 
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‘everything to buy, and nothing to sell, 
‘ except their labour.’ Were Mr. Smith 
writing with all the experience of the 
present day, he could not more accurately 
describe the effects of depreciation which 
had taken place in our times; or what 
would be the effects of the depreciation 
now proposed by the hon. Member. In 
1550, in consequence of this depreciation 
in the value of money, and the miserable 
condition of the people, a maximum price 
was actually placed on all the commodi- 
ties sold in this country, which many 
writers ascribe to the proper cause. 
The second period to which he begged to 
call the attention of the House, was that 
from 1660 to 1760, during which, with 
one exception—the value of money re- 
mained nearly equal; and there had been 
no period, with that one exception, of 
greater prosperity to the labouring classes. 
He would state the evidence upon which 
he came to that conclusion. In the year 
1680, the Poor-rates were computed by 
Davenant at 665,000/. for England and 
Wales; in 1750, nearly a hundred years 
afterwards, they amounted only to 
689,000/., having increased only 34,0001. 
in the long period of a century, during 
which the precious metals retained nearly 
the same value. There was, however, 
one exception; that was about the year 
1695, when the coin of the country was 
debased. If Gentlemen would turn to 
the history of that day, they would see to 
what a state of misery and distress the 
labouring classes were reduced. Mr. 
Lowndes said, in his Report to the 
Treasury, in 1695, that the degraded 
state of the coinage was “‘ one great cause 
of the raising the price, not only of all 
merchandises, but of every article neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the common 
people, to their great grievance.” Mr. 
Locke, in his answer to Mr. Lowndes, con- 
firmed this statement, and said, that “ the 
money-price of all sorts of provisions had 
risen excessively.” Let the House see the 
effect of this upon the Poor-rates. In 
the year 1700 they had risen, according to 
Sir F. Morton Eden’s calculation, to 
1,000,0002. Afterwards, when the cur- 
rency had been restored, and had again be- 
come settled, they fell in 1750, to 680,000/. 
That proved, he thought, that the only 
interruption to prosperity which oc- 
curred in the course of a century, origin- 
ated in the debasement of the coinage 
and lasted till wages had righted them- 
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selves by being raised in proportion. 
The third period to which he wished 
to draw the attention of the House, 
that from 1770 to 1816, was one of con- 


siderable depreciation. The evidence 
for this period was much less easily dis- 
puted than that to which he had hitherto 
adverted. Mr. Arthur Young took great 
painsupon the subject, and spent three years 
as Secretary of the Agricultural Society, 
in carrying on an inquiry into the state 
of the poor, the amount of their wages and 
the prices of their provisions; and he 
stated that the mean price of agricultural 
labour in England and Wales, during the 
three years ending 1770, was about 7s. 
6d. per week, or 1s. 3d. per day ; that the 
mean price of agricultural labour in 1810 
and 1811, when the depreciation was at 
its acmé, was 14s. 6d. per week, or 2s. 5d. 
per day, being a rise of nearly 100 per 
cent on the former period; but in the 
mean time beef had risen from about 1/. 
7s. to 32. 10s, per cwt., or nearly 300 per 
cent. ; bread had morethan doubled; butter 
had risen from 63d. to 1s. 24d. per lb., being 
a rise of about 120 per cent.; cheese had 
risen from 3}d. to 8}d., being more than 
200 per cent; oatmeal had risen from 4s. 9d. 
to lls. 6d.; salt had risen 400 per cent ; 
malt 140 per cent; and other articles in 
proportion.” It appeared, therefore, that 
whilst wages rose only 100 per cent, some 
of the most essential articles of provision 
rose 120, 200, and even 400 per cent. 
Hence, said Mr. Young, the extreme dis- 
tress of the labouring classes—a distress 
which, at the end of the war, was evinced 
by the great increase of the Poor-rates, to 
which he was always willing to refer asa 
test. In 1783, 1784,and 1785, the Poor- 
rates, according to the Returns, averaged 
2,400,000/.; and, in 1815, they amounted 
to 5,724,000/., being an increase of more 
than 150 per cent. In the fourth period 
during which the standard of value had 
been raised in the manner so much ob- 
jected to by the hon. member for White- 
haven, he found the greatest difficulty 
in dealing with the subject, and in bring- 
ing undoubted facts to bear upon it; but 
there were documents which would, he 
thought, be sufficient to decide the point. 
The tables kept at Greenwich-hospital, 
containing the prices of provisions, and 
the wages of labour, and the extremely 
able statistical tables kept at Glasgow, by 
Dr. Cleland, whose accuracy and research 
it was impossible to praise too highly, 
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would throw light on the subject. What | had been characterized by the hon. mem 


were the real wages of artisans in 1814, 
1815, and 1816, so much lauded by the 
hon. Gentlemen; and what were they at 
present? Whilst the prices of commodities 
had fallen very materially, owing to the 
rise in the value of the currency, the wages 
of labour had not fallen in the same pro- 
portion. From Dr. Cleland’s tables he 
would quote this statement :— 


Mechanics Weavers 
sd. sd, a & af 
Rate of 21819 . 26 to39 . 0 8$tol 23 
Wages $1831 . do. do. - O11 tol 4 


Thus the rise in weavers’ wages, since 
1819, had been fifteen to twenty per cent, 
and that of mechanics stationary. The 
prices of provisions during the same 
periods stood thus :— 


Bread per : 
Oatmeal gqriloaf Cheese Candles Soft Sugar 
3 a& 9s d. s d. s d@ d da. 
19 . 165.0 MR - 0 MH. 10.07 
1 ..1 2.0 &B-. 0.6 . 07.0 & 


Fall since 1819:— 
7 per cent. 25 p. cent. 29 p. cent. 41 p. cent. 21 p. cent. 


The Greenwich-hospital tables, to which 
he appealed with confidence, because they 
were official, and regularly kept, showed 
the same results, He had taken three 
periods from these tables, and had placed 
against them the amount of wages paid 
to bricklayers, and the price of meat and 


flour. The account stood thus :— 
Wages of Bricklayers. Flesh per cwt. Flour. 
& dd. & dad. # & 
Sees «6 See «+ 6 © Oe de ees GS 
MES on 6 LER Gi ee ce, 6 TEN Oy cnc VIS 
IS. . oh OM 2. ere BE ater See 


It thus appeared, that between 1790 and 
1812, there was a rise in wages of 132 per 
cent.; and upon flesh and flour, of 110 
and 150 per cent. Between: 1812 and 
1830 there had been a fall of only 
ten per cent in wages; whilst the fall 
in rent had been at least fifteen per cent ; 
in the price of flesh and flower, seventy- 
seven per cent and 133 per cent; and 
everything else in proportion. These facts 
deserved the consideration of those who 
were to pass judgment upon the question 
before the House, because they showed 
indisputably that depreciation, however 
brought about, must be injurious to the 
Operative classes. Wages never rose in 
proportion, or, at least, only after a very 
long period, to the rise in the value of 
commodities ; and it was impossible to im- 
press too strongly upon the attention of the 
House or of the country this fact—that the 
labouring classes would not profit by any at- 
tempt to depreciate the currency. What 





ber for Whitehaven as a “‘ system of con- 
fiscation and public robbery,” had cer- 
tainly not been one of confiscation to 
them. He did not indeed admit the jus- 
tice of those words, as applied to the 
Act of 1819; but if the hon. Member 
thought proper so to apply them, he must 
admit them as applicable to what must be 
the result of his proposition, with this 
difference, that if the system of confisca- 
tion and public robbery now proposed were 
adopted, it would tend most materially to 
injure the operative classes; so that, 
whilst they participated in the shame of the 
Act, they would not only be excluded 
from any of its supposed benefits, but reap 
from it inevitable misery. If the hon. 
Member’s proposition would not bencfit 
the labouring classes, whom would it 
benefit? The hon. Member said, that the 
country prospered under the former system, 
but he only showed that a fictitious paper 
money for a time increased the industry of 
the country. He failed entirely in showing 
any connexion between the simple fact of 
returning to the metallic standard, and the 
distress of the present time. No over- 
issue of paper could take place, with what- 
ever apparent prosperity it might be at- 
tended, without there necessarily being a 
reaction productive of misery ; and in pro- 
portion as over-issues took place—in pro- 
portion as the stream had been unduly sup- 
plied—would the returning rush of the 
waters be great, and barrenness and dearth 
be spread over the land. He had heard it 
said, ‘‘ We do not wish to produce depre- 
ciation by any violent or sudden measure ; 
we mean to obtain an over-issue of paper, 
which will create great temporary pros- 
perity, to ‘be followed by contraction of 
the currency, by distress, by applications 
for gold, by the inability of the Bank to 
meet those applications; and thus arrive 
at an inconvertible paper currency, which, 
once again obtained, you will never more 
return to cash payments.” That was a 
doctrine which he had heard propounded, 
although he did not believe its advocates 
would be found openly to avow themselves 
in that House. But, in case they should, 
he rejoiced that this Motion had been 
submitted to the House —he rejoiced 
that this question of a_ straight for- 
ward, downright act of spoliationand bank 
ruptcy had been offered for their decision, 
because it would, he trusted, entirely pre- 
yent any attempt at arriving at the same 
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result by a sidewind which would lengthen 
present suffering, and increase the ultimate 
distress. But who did the hon. Gentle- 
man think would benefit by the depreci- 
ation? He had shown that it could not 
benefit the labouring class. The hon. 
Gentleman said, that the landed interest 
was suffering. Headmitted it ; but would 
the landed interest be relieved by a measure 
of this kind, except in so far as it would 
be relieved in a manner which he respected 
the gentlemen of England too much to sup- 
pose they would accept—namely, by pay- 
ing off their fixed engagements in a depre- 
ciated currency. Wouldtheir rents be better 
paid in that currency thaninany other ? But 
supposing their rents were raised, and that 
all other things were raised in proportion, 
could they purchase more of the enjoy- 
ments of life than they could command at 
present? They could receive relief in 
no way but that which he believed every 
man of honour would spurn. Then as to 
the manufacturers and shopkeepers, how 
would it benefit them? It would benefit 
them to the extent of their stock on hand, 
and no more. That might be to the ex- 
tent of five, or ten, or twenty per cent, 
or whatever might be the amount of the 
depreciation. That would be the work of 
a single day. When the next day they 
came to purchase, they would find that their 
condition would not be improved. Then 
was there any other party who could de- 
rive a benefit from it but the debtor, and 
why should the debtor be more an object 
of sympathy than the creditor? Putting 
aside all considerations of honesty, he saw 
no claim the debtor had to the considera- 
tion of the State. The creditor it was, 
generally, who had amassed capital, and 
who had contributed to the increase of the 
national wealth, while the debtor might 
have contracted engagements he could not 
fulfil, and might have dissipated gains he 
had not honestly acquired. For his own 
part, he asked for equal justice for each 
party, for both debtor and creditor; but 
looking to the general policy of such a 
measure as that before the House, he would 
ask what, if it were carried into effect, 
would become of the desire of accumulat- 
ing ; and who would wish to have property, 
when the simple fiat of the Legislature 
might destroy, in a few hours, the result 
of fifty years’ persevering toil, and the 
hopes of parents and children? And the 
only reason for such a step was, that the 
poor debtor was distressed, whilst your 
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rich creditor was enjoying all the sweets 
of opulence. There was much capital in 
the country, which must always remain in 
it, and which could not be applied except 
where it stood; but there was much also 
that might be transferred: let the experi- 
ment now proposed be once tried, and 
away would go a large mass of the capital 
which had tended so much to invigorate 
the industry and add to the resources of 
the country. This was, in his opinion, 
the fair long-sighted view of the question. 
The question was one of depreciation or 
no depreciation. The Committee which 
the hon. Member called for once granted, 
that must follow (he would not say that 
it must necessarily follow as the result of 
that Committee’s acts), but in the minds 
of the public it must follow, and the 
effect must be worse, from the fact of the 
hon. Member leaving the extent of the 
depreciation undefined, If he had said 
that it would be five, or ten, or fifteen per 
cent, men would be prepared for the 
result; but leaving it indefinite, he left 
them nothing to guide them. Every cre- 
ditor in London would know it to-morrow, 
and what would be the consequence? An 
hon. Member had stated some time ago, 
that such was the distress of the country, 
that every second or third house from 
Charing-cross to the Exchange contained 
an insolvent. Suppose that to be the fact, 
what would the creditors say when they 
found a proposition of this sort entertained 
and agreed to by the House? The cre- 
ditor would go to his debtor and say, ‘** Pay 
me at once, or I shall sell all you possess ; 
and, though it may be at a sacrifice, that 
must be better than the indefinite loss 
which I may sustain by waiting to obtain 
payment in a depreciated currency. I 
shall realize what I can, and transfer it to 
a country where the principle of depreci- 
ation may not be so much in fashion.” 
What would be the situation of the banks 
if this Committee were appointed? Was 
there a man who had a bank-note, who 
would not at once endeavour to turn it into 
cash, that he might, as much as possible, 
guard against the impending depreciation ? 
The pens would be scarcely dry by the 
means of which the proceedings of that 
House were circulated throughout the 
country, before, provided the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposal was adopted, there would 
ensue a scene of universal bankruptcy and 
confusion never witnessed in any country. 
And for whose benefit was this to happen ? 
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Not for the benefit of landed proprietors ; 
not for that of manufacturers and mer- 
chants, since their benefit would be only 
for a day; not for the good of the labour- 
ing and operative classes, since they would 
be deeply injured by it; not for the benefit 
of the fundholders, since they would be 
actually pillaged by it! For whose bene- 
fit was it then? Solely for that of debtors. 
By it Mr, A, the debtor, would have so 
much the more, and Mr. B, the creditor, 
so much the less. On one hint that had 
been thrown out in the course of the even- 
ing, he would say a single word. Jt had 


Metropolitan 


been said, that, by this depreciation, the 


public burthens would be diminished ; he 
admitted the assertion, but, at the same 
time, he would say that there were other 
ways, and happily honest and honourable 
ways, to diminish those burthens, without 
disturbing public contracts, Would nota 
reduction of taxation be a more direct and 
a more honest mode of relieving those 
burthens? and had nothing been recently 
done in that way? Upwards of 6,000,000/. 
had been reduced within the last four 
years, and relief had thus been afforded to 
the people in a more upright aad equitable 
manner than in the way suggested by the 
present Motion, because the public cre- 
ditor had not been deprived of that to 
which he was fairly entitled. The hon. 
member for Birmingham, indeed, contend- 
ed that reduction of taxation gave no relief, 
which was a remarkable doctrine to be 
entertained by gentlemen who proposed 
to depreciate the currency as a means of 
lightening the public burthens. The hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Oldham, had 
given utterance to the oft-repeated fallacy 
that the creditor had gained enormously 
by the appreciation of money. He very 
much doubted the correctness of this as- 
sertion. Mr, Mushet had shown, as clearly 
as could be done by figures, that the 
public creditor, instead of gaining by the 
appreciation of money, was, taking into 
consideration the loss he suffered during 
the depreciation, a loser to the extent of 
somewhere about 44,000/.a year. He object- 
ed to the propositions of the hon. Member 
because he saw in them the complete de- 
rangement of the whole commercial and 
even social system of the country. He 
believed that nothing but ruin and bank- 
ruptey could follow their adoption, and 
the loss of that high name for honour and 
integrity which the country at present pos- 
‘sessed among the nations of Europe, If they 
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could no longer bear the public burthens, 
or pay that which was due to the public 
creditor, he should say, ‘‘ compound with 
him ; exhibit the state of your affairs; say 
that youare not able to pay the 28,000,000/. 
which he at present receives ; but do not 
adopt that which was only a clumsy means 
of arriving at the same end,—which car- 
ried with it a complete disruption of all 
money contracts, and rendered insecure 
private and public credit,—which would 
reduce to beggary not only a few rich 
fundholders, as they were termed, but no 
less than 275,000 public creditors, who 
received dividends under 4001., and which 
would take the means of livelihood from 
the widow and the orphan.” Let them 
avoid doing an act of that kind, not only 
because it would inflict on the country all 
the misery he had pointed out, but because 
in his conscience he believed it would 
cause them to forfeit that which ought to 
be as dear to a nation as to an individual 
—a good name for honour and integrity. 
Debate Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 23, 1833. 


MrnuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Earl 
of Rosstyn, an Account of the Quantities of different 
kinds of Grain Exported from Ireland to Great Britain, 
and Imported to Ireland from Great Britain, in each year 
from 1820, to 1850: and the Quantity of all kinds of 
Grain Imported to Great Britain from British Nerth 
America, in each year from 1823, to 1852. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishops of HEREForD and 
Lonpon, by the Earl of WickLow, and by Lords 
WESTERN, POLTIMORE, ELLENBOROUGH, and SUFFIELD, 
—fram a great Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By 
the Earl of Rapnor, and by Lord Western, from 
Oxford, and other Places,—against the Assessed Taxes.— 
By the Bishops of Lonpon, DurHAm, and CHEsTER, 
by the Marquess of CHOLMONDELEY, and by Lord FEvER- 
SHAM, from a Number of Placés,—for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By the Bishop of CHEsTER, from 
Taplow, against the Sale of Beer Act.—By Viscount 
Mesourne, from Llandrinio, against Tithes.—By the 
Earl of FALMoutsH, from Truro, for making that Place 
the Assize Town instead of Launceston.—By the Bishop 
of Lonpon, from twenty-one Places in Essex, against the 
Sale of Beer Act, 


Slaughter-Houses. 


Merropo.itaNn SiauGHtTeR-Hovusss. | 
The Bishop of Llandaff presented a peti- 
tion from the Members of the Association 
for promoting Rational Humanity towards 
the Animal Creation, complaining of the 
position of the great Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, and praying for the establishment 
of four Live Cattle Markets, with contigu- 
ous Abattoirs, in the outskirts of the City. 
The petitioners stated, that Smithfield 
market was utterly inadequate to the recep- 
tion of the number of cattle necessary for 
the consumption of London, and that being 
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situated in the heart of the Metropolis, it 
was necessary to drive cattle through 
crowded thoroughfares, in many instances 
through many miles of the most frequented 
streets, causing suffering to the animals 
and danger to the passengers. The right 
reverend Prelate said, that a stranger would 
hardly believe that the only live cattle 
market in London was situated in the very 
centre of the city, surrounded by narrow 
streets, through miles of which the cattle 
had to be driven. The object of the Society 
in petitioning their Lordships, was in hopes 
of drawing public attention to the nuisance, 
in hopes that some means might be taken 
to get rid of it; and they suggested, what 
appeared to him to be a very feasible plan 
of doing so, by establishing more com- 
modious cattle markets in the outskirts of 
the Metropolis, to be placed under the 
superintendence of the public authorities. 
At the time the Smithfield market was 
formed, it was the outskirts of the city, and 
the neighbourhood was by no means popu- 
lous. It could not, therefore, be taken as 
an argument against the proposed plan, 
that our ancestors had, in their wisdom, 
considered the heart of the town the proper 
situation for a market. He considered, too, 
that it was a matter worthy of considera- 
tion, that by this plan they would get rid 
of the nuisance and danger attending the 
driving of the cattle through the crowded 
and narrow streets; and the cattle them- 
selves would be spared the torture which 
they suffered during their progress through 
those crowded thoroughfares. Theimprove- 
ment proposed by the petitioners had been 
found practicable in the capital of France, 
where the Abattoirs were all situated in 
the more remote parts of the city, and so 
constructed that the terror and pain in- 
flicted on the animal was brought down to 
its minimum. The only obstacles to the 
plan were the existing interests of those in 
the neighbourhood of the present market. 
He thought the loss would be very small, if 
any ; but even supposing that there might 
be some loss incurred by the change, he did 
not suppose that the Corporation of the city 
of London, which was very wealthy, would 
demur on account of the loss, where the 
object to be gained was so important. He 
hoped that some noble Lord would take up 
this matter, and bring in a Bill upon the 
subject. He would willingly do so himself 
but he felt himself wholly inadequate to 
the task. 

The Bishop of Bristol supported the 
prayer of the petition. He thought it a 
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matter of importance as connected with the 
health of the metropolis, for the cattle could 
not be so fit for food when killed after 
being over-driven and heated in passing 
through the crowded streets. He hoped 
that the Government would think the 
subject worthy of its attention. 


fees ner 0008 — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 23, 1833, 


MrinutTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Sir THomas 
FREEMANTLE, an Account of the Number of Excise 
Licenses issued under the Provisions of the Act 1st Will. 
4th, cap. 64, for the half year, ending 31st March, 1831, 
and the following two years.——On the Motion of Mr. 
Hug, the aggregate Expense, and the Number of Agents, 
and Bailiffs, and Servants, employed in managing the 
Estates of Greenwich Hospital in Northumberland, 
Durham, and Cumberland, in 1832; the Salaries paid to 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court in the year 1792, and 
the Augmentation at subsequent periods, with the Amount 
of Retired Allowances, &c.: also the Number of Causes 
tried in the Admiralty Court of England, since 1792, and 
the Number of Days the Court sat for Business ; also the 
Amount of Excise Duties on Stained Paper.—On the 
Motion of Sir James GRAHAM, the Number of Prisoners 
tried at each Admiralty Sessions, since 1792. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Law Amendment; Bribery 
at Elections. 

Petitions presented. By Captain W. Gorpon, from three 
Places, against the New System of Education in Ireland : 
and from four Places in Scotland, for an Alteration in the 
Monetary System.—By the same, and by Mr. W1LKs, and 
Mr. T. A. Situ, from several Places,—for a Better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.—By Captain W. Gorpon, from 
Turriff, for a Reduction of the Duty on Soap; from the 
County of Aberdeen, for a Reduction of the Malt Duty; 
from the Society of Aberdeen, for a Repeal of the 
Attornies’ Tax.—By the same from Huntley; Mr. WILKs, 
from Wandsworth, and other Places; and by the Marquess 
of BiaNprorp, from New Woodstock,—against Slavery. 
—By Mr. Jervis, from Chester, for establishing a Court 
of Requests in that City for the Recovery of Small Debts. 
—By Mr. Wixks, from Spalding and Wetherfields, for a 
Redress of the Grievances of the Dissenters. 


Fire Insurance. ] Mr. Henry Handley 
presented a Petition from a parish in the 
county of Lincoln for a reduction in the 
duties on Insurance of farming-stock. He 
felt bitterly disappointed that the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not taken 
into consideration the circumstances of the 
agricultural interest, and relieved it as well 
as the mercantile interest of the article of 
insurance duties. Nothing would tend 
more to the suppression of incendiarism 
than an alteration in this point. He had 
a motion on the subject, but trusted, that 
before the time fixed for bringing it on, the 
noble Lord would take the matter into his 
favourable consideration. 

Lord Althorp observed, that there would 
have been a difficulty in reducing the duty 
on insurances of farming stock separately 
from that on farming buildings, &c.; and 
if he had proposed a reduction of all in- 
surance duties, a deficiency would he 
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created of so large an amount as to prevent 
other more pressing reductions. 

Mr. Cobbett said, the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) seemed determined to take off no 
taxes by which the great bulk of the 
population could be relieved. ‘There were 
not fewer than 300 Members in that House 
who came in under a pledge to vote for the 
repeal of the malt, the hop, the soap duties, 
and the duty on newspapers. He was 
quite astonished to find that an hon. Mem- 
ber asserted that the people of England 
expected nothing more than the Budget 
proposed by the noble Lord. They ex- 
pected a great deal more. They expected 
the total repeal of the Malt-duty. Barley 
was but 20s. a quarter, the duty on it when 
malted was 20s. 8d. And the price of a 
quarter of malt was not less than 60s. 
This did not arise from the expense of 
malting. 

Lord Althorp: Barley is more than 20s. 
a quarter. 

Mr. Cobbeti: It was not more in the 
county of Norfolk last week. The addi- 
tional twenty shillings in the price of the 
malt was occasioned by the excise regula- 
tions, which subjected the maltsters to 
much unnecessary expense, inconvenience, 
and difficulty. The drink of the whole 
people was produced from this article, and 
they expected that the duty would be taken 
off. They would then have their quarter 
of malt for 20s. instead of 60s. for barley 
was convertible into malt without any 
expense. The people would despise ‘the 
Reform Bill and the reform, they would 
be ashamed of their jubilees and their 
rejoicings on the success of that measure, 
unless 40s. a-quarter were taken off the 
price of malt. This duty was one cause 
why young people were driven from the 
farm-houses, because of the expense of 
supplying them with beer; and it led also 
to the abuses arising from beer-shops. A 
Sussex farmer, in his evidence before the 
Committee last Session, said that forty-five 
years back all his labourers brewed their 
own beer, and drank it with their families; 
that, however, at present none of them 
brewed unless those to whom he gave the 
malt. Country gentlemen ought to attend 
to the wants of the agricultural class, in 
place of prosecuting poor fellows for killing 
their pheasants and hares ; and it would be 
much better if Lord Althorp took off the 
malt duty, in place of removing the duty 
from tiles and other articles. The whole 
amount which Lord Althorp pretended to 
take off in his Budget would not give 
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relief to the people at 


Explanation. 


one farthing 
large. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


ExpLanaTIon. | Sir Henry Willoughby 
moved that the Order of the Day be read 
for resuming the Adjourned Debate. 

Lord Althorp rose to make an Explana- 
tion as to the expression he had made use of 
last night, that he, as an honest man, could 
not consent tothe Motion. The hon. Gen- 
tleman thought that he meant to imply by 
that, that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Attwood) 
was a dishonest man. He had no intention to 
apply the words in that sense, and could not 
have, for he must have applied them to many 
of his personal friends who supported the 
Motion. He should have considered him- 
self acting as a dishonest man if he had not 
opposed the Motion, whether he referred to 
the former opinions he had delivered, or to 
the public situation he held. He was 
surprised that the hon. Member should 
for one moment have supposed that he 
meant to imply anything dishonest on his’ 
part in bringing forward his Motion. 

Mr. Attwood complained that the noble 
Lord’s speech of the night before was 
totally inapplicable to his Motion, which 
was for an inquiry into the state of the 
country, to see how far its evils had been 
brought about by our monetary system. 
The noble Lord had, however, spoken of 
his Motion as if it were a Motion for a 
Committee to alter the standard of value. 
The noble Lord might substitute any 
Amendment he pleased for the Motion ; 
but he had a right to complain that the 
arguments urged by the noble Lord were 
not directed against anything he had said. 
He could scarcely believe, that the noble 
Lord could so have misinterpreted his 
speech, but certainly the version given by 
the noble Lord of his speech was altogether 
different from that he had the honour to 
deliver. The noble Lord’s arguments 
were all directed against depreciation, and 
the noble Lord used these arguments as if 
he had proposed depreciation. He had 
made no such proposition. He had urged 
the House of Commons to inquire into 
the condition of the country, and what had 
been the effects of the monetary system as 
it now stands? His proposition was, to 
inquire if they did not possess some means 
of relieving that condition without com- 
mitting injustice in violating the faith 
pledged to the public creditor. He did not 
suppose the noble Lord meant to commit an 


act of injustice ; but he had, by his mode of 
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arguing the question, raised a prejudice 
against the Motion submitted to the 
House. The noble Lord had endeavoured 
to gain votes by alarming timid minds. He 
wished to inquire if there were no means 
of relieving the people, as he believed there 
were, without any breach of faith ; and if 
there were not, then certainly he should 
propose an inquiry into the propriety of 
reducing the burthens of the people. His 
opinions might be wrong, or they might be 
right; but the question was, that the 
Reformed Parliament should inquire into 
the distresses of the people. The noble 
Lord said in his Resolution, that they 
should not lower the standard of value. 
What did the noble Lord mean? Did he 
mean the old standard, such as it existed 
down to the period of the Bank Restriction 
Act? Did he propose that the House 
should neyer inquire into this question to 
ascertain whether that standard were just, 
and whether they did not commit a great 
injustice in now adopting it?) He would 
undertake to show, that his Majesty, by 
issuing the Proclamation preseribed by the 
Act of 1816, which was a part of the 
standard, could at once give considerable 
relief to the industrious classes, and par- 
ticularly to the agricultural class, by rais- 
ing the price of agricultural produce. Why 
should the House and the country be for- 
bidden to inquire into this question? The 
Motion did not rest upon the footing it 
was put upon by the noble Lord and the 
right hon. the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, but entirely and solely upon the 
circumstance whether the condition of the 
country did not demand the attention of 
that House. 

Lord Althorp complained of the unusual 
conduct of the hon. Member, who certainly 
had not trespassed upon the Orders of the 
House, because the motion for reading the 
Order of the Day was entirely a new 
Motion ; but he certainly had trespassed 
upon its usages in making a second speech 
upon that occasion, while he reserved him- 
self in his reply to refute the opinions of 
his right hon. friend, the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, and his other op- 
ponents, The hon. Member had spoken 
for three hours last night, and to-night he 
had spoken again. The hon. Member said 
he had misrepresented him, and the hon. 
Member could not suppose that he had 
heard the hon. Member’s arguments, but 
the hon. Member heard his reply last 
night, and did not then contradict it. The 
tendency of all the hon. Member's argu- 
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ments were what he had stated. The 
hon. Member asked what was the meaning 
of his ( Lord Althorp’s) Resolution? Nothing 
could be more remote from vague and 
indefinite than that Resolution. It was, 
he thought, extremely precise. It said, 
‘that any alteration of the monetary sys- 
tem of the country, which would have the 
effect of lowering the standard of value, 
would be highly inexpedient.” Could the 
hon. Member doubt the effect of that? 
Did it not precisely pledge the House not 
to lower the standard? It did not preclude 
the Committee from making silver the 
standard instead of gold, if that would 
not have the effect of lowering the standard. 
The hon. Member, however, went back 
to the old standard, and if the pound of 
silver were to be coined as he wished it, 
the effect would be to lower the standard.” 
The hon. Member said, he wished to alarm 
persons ; the object, however, of his Reso- 
lution was, to relieve Gentlemen from 
their alarm. By the Motion of the hon. 
Member—he did not say that such was 
the intention of the hon. Member, but it 
was the tendency of his Motion—to make 
Gentlemen who were pledged to vote for 
inquiring into the distress of the country, 
also vote for an alteration of the standard. 
The hon. member for Oldham, for one, had 
been caught by the mode in which the hon. 
Gentleman had worded his Motion. To- 
night the tone and language adopted by 
the hon. Gentleman were different from 
those he used last night. In his speech 
last night, he had applied himself—and 
this was the beginning and the end of his 
speech—to show that the distress of’ the 
country was caused by the monetary system, 
and that by an alteration of the monetary 
system, a rise of prices might be produced, 
and distress relieved. He asked the hon. 
Member how he could produce a rise in 
prices if he did not lower the standard of 
value? In that sense he had argued the 
question, and said that the common sense 
view of the matter was, that the effects 
described by the hon. Member could only 
be produced by lowering the standard of 
value, ‘The hon. Member said his Motion 
had nothing to do with that, and that the 
Amendment had been directed wholly to 
that. He certainly thought, that if the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman were car- 
ried, and the Committee were appointed 
under the notion that the standard of the 
currency was to be lowered, it would have 
a most disastrous effect, Therefore he had 
thought it his duty as an honest man, and 
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taking into consideration the situation he 
filled, to call upon the House to pledge 
itself before going into a Committee of 
Inquiry, not to lower the standard of 
value. 


The Order of the Day read. 


State of the Country— 


SratEe oF THE CountRY—MONETARY 
Sysrem—ApsourNnEp Desare.| Sir H. 
Willoughby was about to address the House 
on a tedious subject, but he would endeavour 
to make his observations as brief as possible. 
Notwithstanding the weight which he at- 
tached to the opinions of the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he must 
say that it was his intention to vote for the 
inquiry proposed by the hon. member for 
Whitehaven. He should do so because he 
thought the state of the country demanded 
that inquiry, and not because he had any 
dishonest design with reference to the cur- 
rency. He, however, should be prepared 
to enter into a consideration of the mo- 
netary system; but he could assure the 
noble Lord, with as great a horror of spoli- 
ation and confiscation as any man could 
have. It was not his intention to go into 
much argument or lengthened detail to 
show the existence or extent of distress 
in the country; that part of the question 
lay in a nut-shell. The population at 
present was 25,000,000 ; and he found that 
they were not so well fed or so well 
clothed ; that they did not possess so many 
of the necessaries as heretofore the people 
of this country had possessed. That: was 
enough to justify any man in desiring and 
promoting inquiry into the state of the 
country. The increasing amount of the 
Poor-rates, averaging 62,000,000/. in the 
last ten years, was another reason to infer 
distress enough in the country to warrant 
an inquiry on the part of the Parliament. 
A reference to the Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, which he had read through, 
would incontestably prove, that the labourers 
and the agricultural population of the 
country were not in that condition in which 
they ought to be. He would confine him- 
self to the most important question in- 
volved in the present discussion—namely, 
whether or not any portion of the distress 
of the country had arisen from the change 
that had been made in our monetary system. 
lt was a fallacy to suppose, that those who 
supported the Motion for inquiry upon this 
oceasion were necessarily opposed to the 
Government. He was most anxious to 
give his support to the present Government ; 
at the same time he felt it his duty to give 
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his vote for the Motion brought forward 
by the hon. member for Whitehaven. He, 
for one, thought that the greatest import- 
ance attached to an inquiry of this de- 
scription, as the result of such an inquiry, if 
it should be instituted, might be to discover 
some mode of levying the same amount 
of revenue without its pressing so heavily 
as the present one upon the industrious and 
productive classes of the country. It ap- 
peared to him that a great deal of un- 
necessary apprehension had prevailed as to 
the danger of such an inquiry into the 
state of our monetary system. He was, on 
the contrary, of opinion, that, for many 
years past, great defects had arisen, and 
great evils had been occasioned, in con- 
sequence of Parliament not having taken 
into consideration, from time to time, the 
state of our monetary system. He had 
only to refer to the various inquiries that 
had taken place with regard to the Bank, 
to show that such inquiries were attended 
with beneficial results. The consequence 
of the inquiries regarding the Bank had 
been the production, at length, of a more 
healthy action upon its part. So far, 
therefore, from thinking that an inquiry 
into the state of our monetary system would 
be fraught with any degree of danger, 
he was of opinion that many of the evils 
which now pressed upon the country owed 
their origin to a want of parliamentary in- 
quiry, -from time to time, into the state 
of that system. The Legislature of this 
country, in consequence of its conduct, had 
become unwittingly, but justly, chargeable 
with every mistake and with every blunder 
that had been committed with regard to 
our monetary system. It was true that 
the system which commenced in 1797, and 
continued up to 1819, was calculated to 
defraud creditors, persons of fixed incomes, 
and people of that description; but the 
error committed in 1819 defrauded debtors, 
manufacturers, and every individual con- 
nected with productive industry ; and it was 
therefore an error of a much more dangerous 
character, and one that was followed by 
much more sweeping effects. Why, then, 
refuse a Committee to inquire into the 
consequences of that error, and to see 
whether it was not capable of amendment? 
It was a curious circumstance that no hon. 
nor even right hon. member of that House 
could state what was the exact amount 
of paper in circulation in the country. 
If the actual amount of paper in circulation 
could from time to time be correctly ascer- 


tained and made public, persons engaged in 
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productive industry could then see the 
causes of their losses in many instances, 
and could apply a remedy to them if it 
was practicable. If the amount of paper 
money in circulation were published from 
time to time, especially that portion of it in 
circulation in the country, he was of opinion 
that great benefit would be derived there- 
from by all the productive classes through- 
out the country. The evidence given before 
the Bank Charter Committee by the able 
men who had been examined, demonstrated 
the necessity of the inquiry which was 
now called for. He was ready to admit 
that the whole of this question rested 
upon the point whether it was possible 
for us to maintain our present engage- 
ments with the standard which had been 
established by the Act of 1819. The noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, said 
that was a permanent standard of value, 
and that it had been necessary for the 
prosperity and existence of the country 
to return to such a standard. He would 
ask, then, whether gold was really a stand- 
ard of permanent value? He had heard 
much of the omnipotence of Parliament ; 
but he would defy Parliament, or any other 
body of men, to render gold a standard 
of permanent value, and to say, that, hence- 
forth and for ever, gold should be worth 
3l. 17s. 103d. an ounce. They might as 
well thus attempt to fix permanently the 
price of gold as the price of any other cém- 
modity, exposed as it was to similar vari- 
ations as to supply and demand, and of 
course to similar variations in its price 
in the market. The price of gold per 
ounce in the reign of Queen Elizabeth was 
2l. 15s. 10d.; in the reign of James Ist, 
3l. 2s. 1d.; in the reign of Charles 2nd, 
3l. 14s. 2d.; and in the reign of George 1st, 
the price of gold per ounce became 
3l. 17s. 104d. That statement was sufficient 
to show that gold was not and could not 
be, a permanent standard of value. It had 
varied in price according to the supply 
of the commodity; and he believed there 
was no doubt that it was every day be- 
coming more and more enhanced in value. 
If that was the case—and he was sure 
that upon inquiry it would be found to be 
so—-in what difficulties might not this 
country be plunged, and into what a scrape 
might it not get, if, with a currency 
regulated by a standard that varied accord- 
ing to the supply to be obtained from 
other countries, we should happen to 
be involved again in a general war? 


By retaining the present standard, they 
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ard that was continually altering. He, 
for one, was opposed to retaining a metal as 
a standard, which was enhancing in value 
every day. The result of retaining such a 
standard would be a contraction of the 
circulating medium, fatal to the productive 
industry of the country. It required no 
arguments to prove, that in the present state 
of the country, it required much more ex- 
tended currency than it possessed, for in- 
stance, in the reign of William 3rd. In 
the reign of King William, the debt was 
only 16,000,000/., the interest of the debt 
500,000/., and the taxes only 4,000,000. ; 
and therefore it was plain that the state of 
things in 1832 required not only that the 
mass of the currency should bemuch greater, 
but that the currency should have in itself 
the power of expansion. Why should they 
measure their currency by a measure which 
was, as he contended, progressively becom. 
ing shorter and stricter? Was it not clear 
that their doing so tended to plunge the coun- 
try, and that too, at no distant period, into 
immense difficulties and embarrassments ? 
He was as ready to admit as the greatest 
stickler for the maintenance of the public 
faith, that the country was bound to keep 
its faith with the public creditor; but he 
could not understand why we should be 
called upon to pay back in an enhanced 
metallic currency, debts that had been con- 
tracted in a paper currency. He could not 
understand the justice or the equity of such 
a proceeding. He thought that it was ne- 
cessary to institute this inquiry, if for no 
other purpose, to see whether the establish- 
ment of a silver standard might not be more 
advantageous to the country, under existing 
circumstances, than a gold standard. He 
was of opinion that it would, because it was 
progressive in its quantity, because it would 
afford the paper money a power of expan 

sion, and because a greater amount of paper 
circulation could be borne, without any 
injury to the public faith, with a silver 
standard. The introduction of such a 


standard would be most beneficial to the 


productive classes, and especially to the 
agricultural interest. It appeared to him, 
that the landowners, with the best inten- 
tions in the world to promoie their own 
interests, had never gone about the matter 
in the true and proper way. They always 
seemed to think that great dangers were 
to be apprehended from the importation of 
foreign corn, that their. well-doing and 
their well-being were inconsistent with the 
full-feeding of the people at large, and that, 
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in a word, the prosperity of the landed in- 
terest depended upon the suffering of every 
other class of the community. He differed 
from them in that view of their interests, 
and he was sure, that experience would 
fully bear out his opinions. He would ap- 
peal for proof to the successive Corn-laws 
that had been passed for the protection, as 
it was called, of the agricultural interest. 
Had those laws rendered that interest pros- 
perous? Was it not, on the contrary, in a 
most declining state? Had not the Corn- 
laws of 1823 sunk, a dead letter, to the 
ground? At the very time that the Go- 
vernment and the Legislature were endea- 
vouring to fix the price of wheat at 80s. a 
quarter, the change that had been made in 
our monetary system rendered it absolutely 
impossible to retain it atsuch a price. The 
same course was pursued in 1827 with 
similar success. He would now tell the 
landlords that, with a gold standard, al- 
ways enhancing in value, it would be im- 
possible that the price of corn should be 
higher than 50s. a-quarter, if it should be 
so high. He thought that even those who 
were the advocates for the maintenance of 
the present system ought not to oppose this 
Motion ; for if a delusion prevailed on the 
subject, it would be dissipated at once by 
inquiry. If, on the one hand, those who 
thought that the distress of the country 
arose from the pressure occasioned by the 
contraction of the currency were in error, 
it surely would be an important thing to 
show by inquiry that their views were er- 
roneous ; and if on the other hand, it should 
be found that relief would be derived from 
a recurrence to a silver standard (he would 
not go over the reasons for recurring to 
such a standard, detailed as they were in 
the admirable evidence given by the hon. 
member for Essex in 1828, and in the able 
speech of the hon. member for Whitehaven 
in 1830) if it should be found, he repeated, 
from the result of such inquiry, that the 
introduction of a silver standard would be 
the means of affording practical relief to 
the country, consistent with the mainte- 
nance of the public credit, would not the 
inquiry be attended by most beneficial con- 
sequences? In supporting the Motion of 
the hon. member for Whitehaven, he begged 
to be understood as not going further with 
him than as to the propriety of inquiry into 
the subject. Of this he was sure, that if 
a measure were brought forward for intro- 
ducing a silver standard (and he thought 
such a measure should emanate from the 
Government), the effect of it would be to 
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increase the capital, and to stimulate the 
productive industry, of the country to an 
incalculable extent. 

Mr. Clay said, he had but a few observ- 
ations to make on this subject, which, 
however, was one of considerable import- 
ance. He wished to remove the appre- 
hensions and dissipate the delusion which 
prevailed upon the subject. He thought 
the hon. member for the City of London 
(Mr. Grote) and the right hon. member for 
Manchester (Mr. P. Thomson) had in their 
speeches last night completely set aside the 
clamour asto the great distress of the country. 
One topic, however, was not sufficiently 
adverted to. He had heard much vague 
declamation, but no attempt to connect the 
existence of distress with the resumption of 
cash payments. ‘The opponents of the 
Motion of the hon. Member (Mr. Attwood) 
had left nothing else with which to grapple. 
It was assumed that the Act of 18T9 nar- 
rowed the currency, and therefore reduced 
prices; but no proof whatever had been 
offered to support such an hypothesis as had 
been advanced by the supporters of this 
Motion. He would for the present, admit 
that the reduction of the circulating medium 
might be made a fair ground of argument ; 
but, supposing it to be established, still it 
would be necessary to show, that the depre- 
ciation in the price of commodities of all 
sorts was such as would lead to the distressed 
state of the country. He could show, in 
the first place, that the distress was not so 
great as had been stated ; that the issue of 
currency was not greatly diminished ; and 
that if it had been diminished, the diminu- 
tion was far less than was usually supposed. 
He thought the measure of 1819 was a 
wise and wholesome one; and he would 
not consent on this occasion to alter the 
state of our monetary system. The re« 
duction in prices was trifling ; but, trifling 
or not, it was not caused by the resumption 
of cash payments. Quite the reverse, as he 
would be able to show from the most 
irresistible evidence. The maximum of 
the Bank circulation was in 1817, when it 
reached to 29,543,780/., and the mean 
amount of the circulation for the whole 
year, was 28,274,880/. In the next year, 
1818, it fell to 27,200,000/., and the year 
after to 26,200,000/. That was somewhat 
below the level of the three years prior 
to 1817, when the circulation was re- 
spectively, in 1814, 26,927,6501. ; in 1815, 
26,887,0101.; in 1816, 26,574,840/. 
There could be no doubt that the great 
increase of Bank of England paper in 1817 
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was to supply the deficiency occasioned by 
the want of country bank paper, nor that 
its contraction in 1818 was caused by the 
restoration of that paper. Thus, the num- 
ber of commissions of bankruptcy against 
country banks, was, in 1814, twenty-nine ; 
in 1815, twenty-six; and in 1816, thirty- 
seven. The effect was, to diminish the 
circulation of country notes, and the bank 
of England supplied the deficiency. A 
similar train of circumstances took place in 
1825, 1826, and 1827. In 1818, the 
country issue increased, as would appear 
from the stamp returns; the stamps for 
country bank notes having increased in 
1817, from 9,075,958, to, in 1818, 
12,316,868. It was certain that the gene- 
ral circulation of country bank notes was 
greater in 1818 than it had been inany year 
since 1809. There could be no doubt that 
it had increased four or five millions between 
1816 and 1818. At that time the cir- 
culation of the Bank of England was about 
25,000,000/. In the subsequent years the 
country bank circulation did not much 
diminish. Mr. Burgess made a very ac- 
curate calculation of the reduction of the 
amount of country issues: and it was 
stated, that that reduction did not amount 
to more than two per cent in consequence 
of the Act of 1819. Mr. Burgess’s table 
was this :— 
COUNTRY BANK CIRCULATION. 


1818 assumed as 100. Lb & 


1819 .. decrease 1 15 O percent from I8I8 
1820 ,. ditto . 5 1610 hie ditto 
iey1 .... oo .. 6 1 6 ee ditto 
1922 .. ditto ..: 11 13 1 oe ditto 
1005 .. Gite .. 11 18 06 os ditto 
ee)... (je, vs. 42043 8 os ditto 
1825 .. incfease Ss 3 6 a on ditto 


From these facts it was evident that the 
paper circulation of the country was at a 
great height in 1818, and that after the 
Act passed for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments it continued at a great height. In 
the month of February, 1819, the Bank of 

“ngland circulation was 25,126,7001. Itthen 
held securities tothe amount of 30,000,000/. 
At the close of 1819 the issues had increased 
to 25,252,6901, and its securities had in- 
creased to 31,700,000/. The bullion then in 
the Bank was, 3,595,350l.: so that several 
months after the Act of 1819 passed, the 
Bank, instead of making preparations for 
resuming cash payments, had increased its 
issues, augmented its securities, and di- 
minished its stock of gold, In 1820, 
the mean amount of Bank of England 
notes was 23,920,080/.; in round numbers, 
24,000,000/., or a diminution of some- 
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thing more than four per cent upon the 
mean circulation of 1819. The country 
bank circulation had also, according to 
Mr. Burgess’s table fallen four per cent, 
as compared with 1819. Now, although, 
for the diminution of the country bank 
circulation, causes quite independent of 
the approaching resumption of cash 
payments might be assigned; yet the di- 
minution of 1820, in that circulation, as 
well as the diminution of four per cent in 
the Bank of England circulation may be 
ascribed to preparation for the approaching 
change in our monetary system. Would 
the House believe, after the assertions so 
confidently made of the astounding effects 
produced by the Bill of 1819, that the 
trifling contraction of the currency which he 
had stated, was absolutely the wholeamount 
of the effect produced by that Bill upon the 
circulation, and the measure of its whole 
operation upon prices. It was deserving of 
remark, that the variation between 1819 
and 1820 was less than had occurred in 
several years of the Bank restriction, and 
than had subsequently occurred ; and that 
the amount of Bank circulation in 1820, 
was fifty per cent above the amount during 
the highest price ever known of corn in 
1801, and very greatly above the amount 
of the Bank circulation during the range of 
high prices from 1809 to 1813. In May, 
1821, the Bank recommenced cash pay~ 
ments. On the 28th of February, 1821, 
the note circulation was 23,884,920/., and 
on the 31st of August, 20,295,3001. ; there- 
fore the diminution was 3,589,620/. But 
there was gold issued by the 31st of 
August to the amount of 5,657,053/., and 
the excess of circulating medium, therefore, 
was 2,067,4331. In 1822, August 31, the 
note circulation was 17,464,790/. ; and the 
further issue of gold was 5,417,411/., 
making the whole circulating medium, as de- 
pending on theBank of England, 28,536,254 
In 1823, August 31, the note circulation 
was 19,231,240/., and the further issue of 
gold, 2,633,328/., making a total circulat- 
ing medium of 32,936,032/., which showed 
an excess of circulation, so far as the Bank 
of England was concerned, of between four 
and five millions, above the mean amount of 
the highest year before the resumption, and 
more than 3,000,000/. above the very 
highest amount that the note circulation 
alone had ever reached. By reference to 
Mr. Burgess’s table, it would be seen that 
the country circulation had fallen between 
eleven and twelve per cent in 1822 and 
1823, as compared with 1818; but esti- 
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mating that fall, upon the very highest 
amount at which the country paper in 
1818 had ever been estimated, it would not 
neatly compensate for the increase of paper 
and gold issue by the Bank of England, 
and therefore the circulating medium of 
the country, in 1822, was as large, and in 
1823 larger than it had ever previously 
been, though those years were constantly 
referred to, as demonstrating the vast effect 
of the measure of 1819. If it were said 
that a part of the gold might have left the 
country, he replied that the exchange on 
Paris, from May, 1821, to August, 1823, 
ranged from twenty to sixty centimes above 
par, and the stock of gold at the bank in- 
creased from 11,890,000/. to 12,650,000/. 
The hon. Baronet who had preceded him 
had stated that, on the restoration of the 
metallic standard, the paper circulation 
vanished into thin air, and the currency 
became contracted. But if there were one 
effect which could be clearly traced to the 
measure of 1819, it was that it produced 
an excess of currency in 1824; and he 
believed, that if the Restriction Act had 
been in existence, the Bank would not have 
ventured to issue the same amount of paper 
money, as it did of gold and paper united, 
at that time. It would have taken alarm 
earlier, and not have contracted with Go- 
vernment for the purchase of the dead 
weight annuity. Upto August, 1824, the 
exchanges continued favourable, and a fur- 
ther issue of gold, of more than 4,000,000/. 
had taken place. At the end of 1824, the 
exchanges began to turn against us. The 
Bank, the conduct of which, since 1825, 
had been unexceptionable, ought to have 
taken earlier warning by the fall of the 
exchanges in 1824, and contracted its cir- 
culation. In 1824, the circulation of the 
country bankers increased, to within four per 
cent of what it was in 1818; and there 
could be no doubt, that in 1824 and in the 
beginning of 1825, the circulating medium 
was the largest in amount ever known in 
this country. The latter part of 1825 must 
be put out of consideration, in any general 
view of our monetary system, except inas- 
much as the calamities of that period might | 
serve tu warn us against the vicious system 
to which they might be traced. The de- 
mand for gold which took place at that 
period was not made with a view to 
exportation, but in order to substitute it | 
for the 1/2. and 2/. notes of the country 
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After 1825, we lose the advantage of Mr. 
Burgess’s valuable infurmation, though we | 
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are not without evidence of a conclusive 
character as to the amount of our circula- 
tion. The circulation of the Bank of 
England, had consisted, of course, since 
1821, almost wholly of notes of 5/. and 
upwards, with the exception of a small and 
brief re-issue of 1/. and 2/. notes in 1826. 
The mean amount of large notes in circu- 
lation seven years before 1821, was 
18,332,679/., seven years since 1821, it 
was 19,556,653l., being an increase of 
1,223,974l. The issues of gold by the 
Bank of England were as follows— 


In the last three months of 1825 £%,477,197 0 
oe ee 1826 1,668,309 O 
1827 1,558,215 10 
1828 2,705,818 10 
1829 2,619,557 O 
1850 1,940,052 0 


£12,969,149 O 





AMOUNT OF BULLION AND COIN IN THE BANK. 
in 1826 £ 5,559,150 0 


es oe 1827 10,359,000 0 
és os 1828 9,998,125 0 
oe oe 1829 7;008,275 0 

P oe 18350 10,222,575 0 


During the whole of these years the 
exchanges were so much in favour of Eng- 
land that it was impossible gold could have 
been exported. The amount of gold issued 
by the Bank from 1819 to May, 1832, was 
42,000,000/., of which 6,000,000/. only 
returned to the Bank, so that 36,000,000/. 
remained in circulation, subject, of course, 
to the fluctuations of amount produced by 
the variations of the exchange. They had 
next to inquire what was the circulation of 
the country banks subsequently to 1829. 
He would first refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Vincent Stuckey, of Somersetshire, who 
said, that the place of the small notes in 
the circulation of his several banks had 
been supplied by gold; that the sup- 
pression of the small notes had in no 
degree lessened their power or in- 
clination to afford accommodation to their 
customers. Mr. Becket, of Leeds, gave 
similar evidence, stating that since the sup- 
pression of the 1/. notes the circulation of 
their 5/. notes had increased to some extent, 
and the remaining deficiency was made up 
by gold. Mr. Loyd, of Manchester, gave 
similar evidence. Before the suppression of 
small notes, his bank issued 25,0001. a-week 
to different customers to pay wages; they 
now paid 25,000/. in sovereigns. which 
fulfilled the same functions. Mr. Rothschild 
said, there was a perpetual tendency of the 
precious metals to flow into England,— 
the balance of the exchanges must always 
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be in our favour, as we imported raw pro- 
duce, and exported the same produce, as 
manufactured goods increased three and 
four-fold in value. Mr. Rothschild thought 
that the skill, industry, and capital of 
England would render all the nations of 
the world our tributaries. Mr. Gurney, a 
gentleman largely engaged in bill trans- 
actions, was also of opinion, that our cir- 
culation subsequent to the resumption of 
cash payments was fully equal to what it 
was before that resumption. To sum up 
what he had proved, he would say, that in 
1820, when the circulation of the Bank 
was the smallest, it was double that which 
it was from 1800 to 1804, when the prices 
of corn and other commodities were never 
complained of. That it increased between 
1824 and 1825; that since that time the 
amount of 5/. notes had increased ; that 
prior to 1826 there was no diminution of 
country circulation ; and that on the whole 
before 1826 there was no diminution what- 
ever, but a positive increase of the circulat- 
ing medium of the country. How then could 
the distress be deduced from the amount 
of the present circulating medium? It was 
idle, vain and absurd to draw any such 
unwarrantable inference, and no motion 
was ever offered to the House more than 
the present destitute of all foundation. 
Gentlemen, in this discussion, also, had con- 
fined themselves to the issues of bank notes 
and gold, while they totally lost sight of 
the enormous amount of transactions which 
took place through the medium of bills of 
exchange. These bills formed a material 
element in the consideration of the circu- 
lating medium, although its operation was 
to the general eye unseen. He would not 
go over the various causes which had 
occurred since the peace to depress prices, 
but of this he was certain, that any depres- 
sion that had taken place was not occasioned 
by legislative measures, but by other events. 
The Legislature was, therefore to be ab- 
solved from all blame; and the question 
which they were now called upon to deter- 
mine was, wliether it would be wise or 
prudent to make a change in the currency 
the effect of which would be to derange all 
existing contracts. This he was persuaded 
was the object which the hon. member for 
Whitehaven had in view, for the terms of 
that hon. Gentleman’s motion must convince 
every one who read it that his design was 
to produce an alteration in the present 
standard value of money which would lead 
toa depreciation. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that no experiment that 
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might be made to raise prices would suc- 
ceed, for no increase of prices that could 
be effected in this country would influence 
in the least the prices abroad, and it was 
the foreign market, and not the home de- 
mand, by which prices were regulated. 
In the article of cotton, for instance, there 
was a large surplus, and as that surplus 
must find a market abroad, whenever that 
was the case prices must be low. Thus the 
surplus on hand of any article, or the quan- 
tity of stock, had a good deal to do in regu- 
lating its price. It might be possible to 
cheat the people of this country, but they 
could not impose upon the foreigner; for 
he would defy them to raise the price of 
any article connected with the export trade, 
and find amarket abroad for it. He would not 
undertake to say what the remedies were 
that ought to be applied to the evil, but he 
was satisfied it would be most injudicious 
to take any step that might occasion a 
breach of the national faith with the public 
creditor. He wished that joint-stock 
banking companies were incorporated and 
established, for it was his opinion that such 
a system of banking would go far to relieve 
the country from the difficulties in which 
it was now placed, and afford a safe found- 
ation for the circulating medium. He 
doubted exceedingly the policy of altering 
the present standard value of money ; but 
he should not object to rendering a tender 
in silver at the market price a legal tender, 
which might enlarge the basis of our cur- 
rency without causing depreciation, orintro- 
ducing the confusion of adouble standard. It 
would be the means of keeping the precious 
metals in the country, and would, besides, 
give a manifest advantage by extending our 
trade with those countriesin which silver was 
the staple commodity. He concluded, by 
expressing it as his opinion, that the Motion 
ought to be rejected, and by declaring that 
he would give his cordial support to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore said, that he 
should not do his duty if he contented him- 
self with giving a silent vote upon a sub- 
ject of such importance as the present. If 
the Motion of the hon. member for White- 
haven succeeded, more injury would be 
done to the country at large than by any 
other expedient that could be thought of. 
The result of it would lead at once to a de- 
preciation of the most alarming kind, and 
he did not think the condition of the coun- 
try rendered so desperate an expedient jus- 
tifiable. He would not go over the ground 
his right hon. friend had travelled last night ; 
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but this he would say, that, however con- 
venient it might be for those who sought an 
alteration in the currency to depreciate the 
condition of the country, he would defy 
them to make it apparent that it was not 
advancing in prosperity. He would ask the 
House to look at the state of trade, and he 
was certain it would find by any in- 
quiry it might make, that considerable ad- 
vance had been made in the manufactures, 
commerce, wealth, and the general pros- 
perity of the country. This was an incon- 
trovertible fact, but it was nevertheless 
true, that the advance of wealth and pros- 
perity which had taken place was accom- 
panied by distress among particular classes. 
He admitted that such was the case ; and 
he further considered it to be incumbent on 
the House to endeavour to remove that dis- 
tress by every means in its power. He fully 
concurred with the hon. member for the 
Tower Hamlets, that it was in the power of 
the Legislature to alleviate the existing 
distress, and promote the rapid advance of 
prosperity ; but then this could, in his 
opinion, only be done by destroying mono- 
polies, extending trade, and developing the 
resources of the country. If the suggestion 
which he had just thrown out were adopted, 
and accompanied by a judicious system of 
emigration, he was convinced that a very 
short period indeed would elapse before the 
country was relieved, and the House saved 
the trouble of attending to the subject. 
It was not true, as the hon. member for 
Whitehaven had stated, that the changes 
which had taken place in the currency of 
the country had been the occasion of low 
prices. On the contrary, these alterations 
had little, if any, effect upon prices, com- 
with the improvements which had 

en made in manufacturing processes. If 
the House would allow him, he would give 
a striking proof of this fact from Mr. Bab- 
bage’s work on the ‘“ Economy of Manu- 
factures.” Mr. Babbage said, ‘ Twenty 
‘ years since a brass knob for the locks of 
‘doors was made in Birmingham ; the price 
‘at that time being 18s. 4d. per dozen. 
‘The same article is now manufactured, 
‘having the same weight of metal, and an 
‘ equal, or, in fact, a slightly superior finish, 
‘at 1s. 93d. per dozen. One circumstance 
‘which has produced this economy in the 
‘manufacture is, that the lathe on which 
‘ these knobs are finished, is now turned by 
‘a steam-engine, so that the workman, 
‘relieved from that labour, can make them 
‘twenty times as fast as he did formerly.’ 
He quoted that merely to show that a 
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reduction of price had taken place wholly 
independent of our monetary system. There 
was one other point to which he would 
allude. The hon. member for Newcastle 
(Sir Henry Willoughby) had assumed, that 
gold had increased in value, and that the 
pressure of which he complained arose out 
of that circumstance. The hon. Gentleman 
was, however, mistaken in imagining that 
the value of gold had increased. All the 
old sources from whence gold had been 
derived were still in a state of production, 
and new sources of supply, especially in 
North Carolina, had recently been opened. 
It was obtained too, by less labour. A 
correspondent of his, on whom he placed 
great reliance, stated, that the produce of 
the gold and silver mines in Mexico had 
fallen from 26,000,000 of dollars in 1809, 
to about 8,000,000 in 1825 and 1826. In 
1829 it advanced to 12,000,000, and he 
believed it had since increased to about 
16,000,000. The bullion exported, without 
payment of duty, was probably 4,000,000 
more, making about 20,000,000. His cor- 
respondent added: ‘I am quite confident, that 
‘if there were a good government in South 
‘ America, they would carry the produce of 
‘the precious metals there to a greater ex- 
‘tent than at any former period; and this is 
‘the opinion of the best informed persons. The 
‘ produce of the mines in Carolina, appears, 
‘ bya passage from the President of Congress 
‘tobe as follows :— I may state here, that 
‘the increased amount, perhaps, will not be 
‘ considered very large, still it shows that 
‘ there has been a positive increase since the 
‘year 1824. The produce of the gold 
‘mines in North and South Carolina, 
‘amounted, in 1824, in value, to 15,000 
‘ dollars ; in 1825, it was 17,000; in 1826, 
‘it was 20,000 ; in 1827, it was 21,000; 
‘in 1828, it was 46,000; in 1829, it was 
‘ 140,000; in 1830, it was 466,000; in 
* 1831, it was 520,000; and, in 1832, it 
‘ was 678,000.”’ In the Brazils, there had 
also been a considerable increase in the pro- 
duce of gold, as compared with former years. 
A» gentleman who had just returned from 
the Brazils, and who was extensively con- 
nected with the mines, stated: ‘ The pre- 
‘sent produce ef the gold mines in the 
‘ Brazils, which was about 300,000/., is 
‘now nearly 700,000/. In the same way 
‘the Russia gold mines are in a state of 
‘ great activity. Thus it is stated by those 


‘ who have a knowledge of the subject, that 
‘ the same principle which has produced an 
‘ extension in the supplies, with respect to 
‘sugar, coffee, and other articles of coms 
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‘ merce isin operation, or about to be in opera- 
‘ tion, with respect tothe precious metals. All 
* concur in stating this—that, in countries 
‘ where the precious metals are produced— 
‘ especially in South America—there does 
‘ exist the power of producing them to an 
‘ immense extent.’ Though, at one period, 
the produce of the precious metals had 
fallen off, there was now reason to believe, 
that they were again increasing in quantity. 
Before they voted for the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion, he implored the House well to 
consider the effect which any alteration in 
the present monetary system would pro- 
duce. The hon. Gentleman had told them 
that there would be no dishonesty in such 
a change; but was the introduction of a 
measure which would have the effect of 
driving every species of capital out of the 
country expedient? Such would be the 
effect of any alteration depressing the cur- 
rency ; and he, therefore, hoped the House 
would not consent to the Motion. 

Mr. Fryer said, that although he did 
not agree with the hon. member for White- 
haven in his views with regard to the 
alteration of the currency, yet he could not 
avoid denying the correctness of the state- 
ments of the right hon. the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, who attempted to 
persuade the House that there was no 
distress in the country. At Wolverhampton 
and at Bilston the Poor-rates were nearly 
doubled within the last two years; and 
yet there were not in Great Britain two 
places more stable in the property of the 
manufacturers. How did the right hon. 
Gentleman account for that? He knew 
the state of those places well. He knew 
that the manufacturers were dreadfully 
distressed. The industrious classes might 
be distressed either through a want of 
employment or through a want of sufficient 
food procured by that employment. And 
that was the case in those districts. 1t was 
stated by the Poor-law Commission that 
the affairs of those parishes were well man- 
aged. ‘There was no disputing that; and 
yet the Poor-rates were increasing. How 
did the right hon. Gentleman account for 
that? How could it be accounted for but 
by the general distress of the country? 
And he said that all the adjoining parishes 
which were connected with manufactures 
were in the same state. Although the 
iron trade had risen a little, it had not risen 
to a remunerating price. This was owing 
to the restriction of the trade of the coun- 
try. If men were employed to-day, why 
should they not be employed to-morrow ? 
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It was on account of the restriction trade. 
How else was the condition of the factory 
children to be accounted for, which con- 
stituted nearly one-half of the population 
of Manchester? But look at the agricul- 
tural counties: what said the Report upon 
the Poor-laws but that they were in a state 
of pauperism? This was the case in every 
district connected with agricultural pur- 
suits. Were not whole parishes untenant- 
ed? And how did the right hon. Gentle- 
man account for that? Look at London 
also—look at the great thoroughfares from 
Charing Cross to the Bank—and what could 
be seen but untenanted houses, disengaged 
shops, and unoccupied wharfs? How was 
that accounted for? There was never till 
lately a house to let in Fleet-street or Corn- 
hill. There must be some reason for all 
this. And yet the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, that one-eyed political 
economist, denied that distress existed. 
And how was it proved? Did the servants 
of the Government—did the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, suffer by it ? 
No. Did the army or the navy suffer? 
No. He grudged them nothing. Those 
who fought for their country ought to be 
well paid ; but not those who did not fight, 
and never would fight. Well, he asked 
again did the pensioners or the placemen 
suffer? No. They had their pay regularly, 
and did not suffer. Did the fundholders 
suffer? They were entitled to their pay ; 
but who was to pay them? The labour 
of the country ought not to be mortgaged 
—the land ought to pay the debt, for the 
land had had the benefit of it. Did the 
mortgagees of land suffer? No. They 
ought not to suffer. They had lent their 


money on a security which ought to be. 


good and valid. Then look at the land 
owners. Did they suffer? No, uo, no. 
Let him be heard out. They insisted upon 
the pound of flesh from their tenants; and 
hitherto they had not suffered; but. they 
would, and that was the reason why the 
currency question was coming forward. 
The land-owners wanted to raise their rent 
by a false and fictitious currency. He 
wished to have inquiry, but he was no 
advocate for a depreciated currency. But 
what cared the Government about these 
matters, as long as the taxes were paid, and 
the Budget full? They replied, what have 
we to do with the complaints of the people ? 
But he asked, would they who lived by 


their daily-earned bread be satisfied with’ 


this answer? Would the ship owner, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the shop- 
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keeper, the operative—would any one of 
these be satisfied with the answer? No. 
The men in power felt an interest for 
the monopolist ; but who felt, or thought, 
or took care of the people? He spoke for 
all. What was the cause of the great 
distress now existing? Not the currency, 
but restricted trade and monopolies; and 
the unequal pressure of the national obli- 
gations caused the distress of the people. 
He maintained that the farmer had been 
injured. By Peel’s Robbery Bill—yes, he 
would call it Peel’s Robbery Bill—by that 
Bill the farmers had been obliged to pay 
their rent in a currency of a higher value 
than that in which they contracted. He 
thought that ought to be remedied. He 
was of opinion that we ought to have paper 
money, but that the paper money ought to 
be made by the Government. The evils 
of the country required a remedy which 
the House had not yet heard alluded to. 
Monopoly was a great curse to the country. 
We ought to break up the monopoly of the 
timber trade—we ought to break up the 
monopoly of the sugar trade ; and till that 
was done no good would be done. Indeed 
he believed that the monopolists were the 
curse of the country. He would not allow 
himself to be put down by cries of question. 
He advanced nothing but what was just 
and honest ; he did not support an opinion 
merely because it was expedient, nor would 
he vote with the men who carried the Ca- 
tholic question because it was expedient ; 
no, no, he would do no such thing. The 
evils of the country were for the most part 
occasioned by these monopolies. The corn 
monopoly was the first which must be done 
away with. While that tax existed the 
masters would not be able to pay for ten 
hours’ labour what they now paid for four- 
teen or sixteen hours’ labour. Till that 
tax was done away with, the poorer classes 
would get no benefit. The Government 
had now the power todo away with this tax 
—but would they doaway with it? They 
had the power, he repeated, and some day 
it must be abolished. They had done what 
they could not undothey had opened the 
door of that House to a power which 
could no longer be resisted—they had 
opened it to the people, and the Representa- 
tives of the people now stood there ready 
to grapple with the oligarchy of the land- 
lords, and they must and would have the 
victory. What else would be the use of 
Reform ? Reform was only good for what 
would follow it. The Ministers would 
not, perhaps, use the power they possessed 
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—they were like the man with the ass, 
who wished to please everybody, and who 
pleased nobody ; they would—he was going 
to use a strong expression, but he would 
only say they would be turned out of their 
places. But they could not stop the Repeal 
of the Corn-tax. He said the Corn-laws 
must be repealed. He recommended them 
not to resist too long. What had occurred 
in ancient Rome when the people wanted 
to assert their rights against the oligarchy 
who oppressed them? It was truly said 
that multis utile bellum: Entertaining, as 
he did, the strongest opinion as to the 
necessity of repealing the Corn-tax, he 
should wish to see the Resolution proposed 
by the hon. member for Whitehaven 
altered, so that for “ Monetary System,” 
should be inserted “‘ Corn Laws,” and the 
inquiry should be how far the Corn-laws 
had injured the agricultural, manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the country 
Mr. Cayley solicited the indulgence of 
the House, as he had never before tres- 
passed on its attention. ‘The hon. Member 
who had just sat down had said, that the 
landlords had not suffered as greatly as the 
other classes of the community ; and he 
had given as a proof of that their unpaid 
rents and untenanted parishes. Then the 
hon. Member had said, that every interest 
now looked for protection through combi- 
nation. Why, was not that a proof that 
this measure had been too long resisted ? 
The House of Commons had been repeat- 
edly called upon to go thoroughly into the 
subject of the Motion of his hon. friend the 
member for Whitehaven, and it had refused 
to do so until the country had ceased to 
consult it for general protection. But the 
hon. Member had said the landlords had 
exacted their bond even to the letter. Was 
that the case? Assuredly not. The land- 
lords, instead of having exacted their bond, 
had lowered their rents from thirty to fifty 
per cent. If he were not mistaken the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had stated to 
him that he had reduced his rents forty- 
five per cent. In his opinion the land- 
owners had suffered more than the other 
classes) Many men in humble circum- 
stances had in the time of war saved 60/. 
and with that purchased an acre of land. 
That land was now worth 45/, Other 
labourers had saved 60/., and purchased 
into the Funds. The parties who had so 
done now heid property worth 78/. He 
asked, therefore, who claimed the pound of 
flesh, the landowner or the fundholder ? 
~ hon. member for Wolverhampton 
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(Mr. Fryer) called for a Repeal of the 


Corn-laws. If that alteration was to prove 
a benefit to the community it must be by 
lowering the price of corn. How would 
that replenish the empty parishes, or enable 
the existing tenants better to pay their 
rents? Besides, let him call attention to 
the fact that when the price of corn was at 
the highest the country was acknowledged 
to be in a most flourishing condition. Thus, 
when the price of wheat was 90s., Mr. 
Huskisson, as a Minister of the Crown, 
declared that the country was in a highly 
prosperous condition. But if they looked 
at another period, 1815, when the 
price of wheat was much lower, they 
found that there was a cry of. distress. 
And further, if they approached nearer 
to the present time, and referred to 
what had occurred in 1819, 1820, 1821, 
and 1822, they would find that the average 
price of wheat was 57s. and that then the 
distress was general and severe. Indeed so 
great was it that it led to the Act of Lord 
Londonderry (the One-pound Note Act), 
who raised the price of wheat, for it soon 
averaged 64s. ; and when that alteration 
had been effected they heard from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that at no 
preceding period had this country been 
more prosperous. He asked, therefore, if 
in the face of those facts it would be con- 
tended that any relief was to be expected 
by a mere reduction in the price of corn? 
The other hon. member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Wolryche Whitmore) had opposed 
the Motion, and had said, that he had a 
remedy for the distress which existed. Now 
upon turning to the Order Book it was not 
difficult to see, that the remedy contem- 
plated by the hon. Member was an altera- 
tion of the Corn Laws, and some dealing 
with reference to the precious metals. He 
had already examined what benefit was 
likely to arise from the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. He would now advert to the 
precious metals. It was proved beyond 
doubt that the general supply of precious 
metals had diminished. He did not, how- 
ever, believe that a reduced supply had 
caused this country to suffer, for he was 
bound to take into consideration that their 
export to the East had stopped. Now, if 
he understood anything upon the subject, 
this was clear, that if the precious metals 
were the sole medium of circulation the 
prices of articles must depend upon the 
supply of precious metals. But the hon. 
member for the Tower Hamlets said, he 
could not see how prices were dependent 
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upon the amount of circulation. Surely if 
there was a given quantity of gold, and 
that remained stationary, while the quantity 
of articles of sale increased, the price those 
articles would bring, would be reduced in 
proportion to the increase in the quantity 
of goods. Then the hon. member for the 
Tower Hamlets had said, he did not see 
how the value of the precious metals could 
affect the prices of the country. As a proof 
that such was the fact he would suppose a 
case. Suppose such a depreciation of silver 
that it should be coined into 8s. the ounce; 
a bushel of corn brought ftom the Continent 
would exchange, say, for an ounce of silver, 
but this ounce in England was 8s.; there- 
fore the bushel of wheat would, celeris 
paribus, sell for 8s.; but when the ounce 
of silver was taken abroad, it would only 
sell, say for 5s., the continental price of 
silver. Thus prices might in England be 
nominally 8s., when abroad they were 
really only 5s. for the same commodity. 
The hon. Member would surely not contend 
that these nominal shillings would be of no 
advantage to the debtor in defraying a 
surreptitiously increased nominal debt. He 
would then apply himself to some of the 
observations which had fallen from the 
noble Lord (Lord. Althorp) also to some 
which had fallen from the hon. member for 
London (Mr. Grote), and from the right 
hon. Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
The noble Lord said, that as an honest man 
he must oppose the Motion. Doubtless the 
noble Lord spoke with sincerity, but 
certainly he (Mr. Cayley) did not presume 
too much when he said that, as an honest 
man, he would support the Motion. His 
views were different from those of the noble 
Lord, but they were conscientiously enter- 
tained. Now, he must say, that he did not 
quite understand the extent of the opposi- 
tion of the noble Lord, for the noble Lord 
had not distinctly stated whether or not 
he objected to an inquiry into the distress 
of the country, or what sort of an inquiry 
he would support. Did the noble Lord 
mean to say, that he would admit of an 
inquiry into the existing distress, but that 
he would exclude from that inquiry all 
reference to, or consideration of, the effects 
produced by the currency? If the noble 
Lord did do so he could only illustrate his 
conduct in this way.:—A motion is made 
in the Royal Society for an inquiry into 
the causes of a vitiated atmosphere, and 
the President proposes as an amendment 
that all reference to and consideration of 


the effects produced by oxygen gas should 
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be excluded. Or if the noble Lord, while 
walking about his domains, should meet 
with a starving beggar, should say he 
wanted to relieve him, should call him into 
his room where there were smoking viands 
upon the table, but should prohibit him 
from touching them, the noble Lord would 
act as he was doing in regard to this Motion. 
The noble Lord was ready to allow inquiry 
but he excluded the oxygen from the investi- 
gation. The noble Lord did not contend 
that the present distress was not caused or 
increased by the present monetary system, 
but he contented ‘himself with saying that 
that system should not be inquired into. 
Now really that declaration would not 
settle the matter.. They had all heard of 
the celebrated contest between philosophers 
in this country and in America as to which 
were the best conductors, nobs or points. 
The great Franklin and his followers 
adopted the nobs, and parties in this 
country favoured the points; and the dis- 
putes were carried so far that George 3rd 
sent a message to the President of the 
Royal Society (Sir John Pringle), request- 
ing him at once to decide the matter in 
favour of the points, and so-end the dispute. 
Sir John, however, replied to his Majesty 
that: the laws of nature were immutable, 
and all that the Society could do was not to 
say what they should be, but endeavour to 
discover what they actually were. So with 
the question before the House. The 


decision of the noble Lord, unless founded | 


in truth would not effect its settlement. 
There was no Royal way to knowledge, nor 
any Ministerial road out of national distress, 
Judging from what had fallen from the 
noble Lord, he should have to conclude 
that an unreformed Parliament had the 
power to impose upon the country a bad 
monetary system, but that a reformed 
Parliament, with all its vaunted authority, 
had not sufficient power to remedy, or even 
to inquire ir+> the evil. The noble Lord 
himself adraitted, that the measure of 1819 
had done a wrong, and yet he said there 
should be no redress. Was it just, or was 
there any process of reasoning or analogy 
by which it could be supported? Suppose 
a person had forged a will, and through 
the forgery obtained possession of an estate. 
Well, fifteen years after, the rightful heir 
found out that aforgery had been committed, 
was he not to enter upon his property be- 
cause the wrong had been perpetrated? 
Or, to put a stronger case, suppose the 
person who had acquired the property by 
forgery had sold that property, and twenty- 
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five years after, the rightful heir discovered 
the property, was he to be told, it was very 
true, the property ought to have been his, 
but that the present holder had purchased 
it, and therefore he must retain it? The 
gross injustice of such a proceeding would 
be too monstrous to be upheld for a 
moment. But the case of the currency 
was yet stronger. The parties who had 
suffered injury did not say restore to them 
every thing they had been deprived of, 
for the benefit done to the one would be more 
than counterbalanced by the injury done to 
the others; but they said, let there be a 
compromise—let such an arrangement be 
made as will not expose us to ruin, and yet 
will not injure you to any material degree. 
When the noble Lord and others had 
denied the prevalence of distress, the state- 
ments had surprised him. In proof of that 
distress he might quote a variety of docu- 
ments. He held in his hand the table 
furnished by the hon. member for Oldham. 
[The hon. Member quoted the details, which 
have already been given at pages 361 and 
954 vol. xvi.] Again, in 1822, the present 
Lord Chancellor (then My. Brougham) had 
stated that the only part of the country not 
then suffering from distress was the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. He had the honour 
to represent that district, and he thought 
his hon. colleague would bear him out 
when he stated that it was no longer so 
fortunate as in 1822. He held in his 
hand a letter from an eminent physician in 
Whitby who had practised in that neigh- 
bourhood for upwards of thirty years. From 
that letter it appeared that, notwithstanding 
the diminution of servants’ wages from 281. 
to 14/., the farmers were failing in scores, 
that, in fact, such was the state of things 
that they must soon have relief or revolu- 
tion. The hon. Member also read another 
letter, from which it appeared that dreadful 
distress was prevalent in Whitby and the 
neighbourhood. But he found also, in the 
divisions which had taken place in that 
House upon the question whether or not 
there should be inquiry into the distress, a 
proof of the conviction having increased — 
of the distress having become more pressing. 
In 1822, when Mr. Western brought for- 
ward the subject, 194 voted against, and 
only 30 for, his Motion. In 1830, when 
Mr. Davenport introduced the subject, his 
motion was lost by a majority of 255 to 87. 
And when, a few nights since, the hon. 
member for Birmingham submitted his 
Motion, the Noes were 194 only to 173 


a That circumstance fully proved that 
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in the minds of the Representatives of the 
people there was an increased conviction 
that the distress, instead of having dimi- 
nished, had become more oppressive. With 
respect tu the Poor-rates, to state the 
naked amount was a very fallacious way of 
putting the matter. The amount ought to 
be considered in connexion with that of the 
population and of the value of the circulating 
medium. From 1801 to 1811 the popula- 
tion had increased 144 per cent ; from 1811 
to 1821 it had increased 17 per cent ; and 
from 1821 to 1831 it had increased 164 
per cent. Now, in 1814, the number of 
commitments in England and Wales was 
4,025, and in 1832 it was 14,947 ; showing 
an increase of crime, arising chiefly, as 
he should contend, from destitution, alto- 
gether disproportioned to the increase in 
the population. He was aware that some 
reluction ought to be made in the last 
amount, in consequence of the change 
effected by the Bills of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), but, on the other 
hand, some additions ought to be made on 
account of the summary convictions by 
Magistrates, whish were latterly greatly 
increased. Then, with respect to the Poor- 
rates. In 1812 they were 6,600,000/.; in 
1813, 6,300,000/.; and in 1815, 6,100,000/. 
The average price of wheat during the 
whole period was 99s. per quarter. Taking 
that into consideration, and supposing the 
depreciation in the value of money was 
thirty per cent, it would follow that in the 
present circulation the amount of Poor- 
rate in the year 1813 was only 4,000,000. ; 
in the year 1814, only 3,600,000/.; and in 
1815, the year of greatest depreciation, no 
more than 2,'700,000/.—whereas in 1832 it 
was 8,600,000/—or near 200 per cent 
more than it was in 1815. Besides, in 
1822 various important improvements had 
been made in the expenditure of the Poor- 
rates, and so much more caution had been 
introduced in their application that, in his 
opinion, the burthen of the Poor-rates upon 
the country, instead of having nearly trebled, 
had quadrupled since 1815. Then, again, 
when he referred to the amount of emigra- 
tion at different periods, he found strong 
reason to believe that the distress had gone 
on increasing. In the first year after the 
declaration of peace the number of emigrants 
to Canada was 1,250. From that time up 
to 1826 the average number each year was 
9,000 and upwards. The number that 
passed through Quebec in 1827 was 15,862; 
in 1828, it was 12,697; in 1829, it was 
45,945 ; in 1830, it was 28,100; and in 
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1831, it was 50,254. Further, if he turned 
to the account of the number of the Irish 
poor passed from Liverpool to Ireland, 
he found a great increase. In 1824 the 
number passed was 2,481, and, in 1831, 
it was 5,863; showing an increase of up- 
wards of 100 per cent; and that increase he 
could not but attribute to the diminution of 
profitable employment. But if these state- 
ments were not enough to show that the 
distress had increased, and greatly, not- 
withstanding all that had fallen from the 
noble Lord and the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, he would also refer to the 
number of insolvents during different 
periods. In 1814 the number was 1,893, 
in 1815 it was 2,862, and, not to trouble 
the House with an enumeration of the 
number in every year, in 1828 it was 
3,263, and in 1829 it was 4,063. During 
the first four years of the period he had 
alluded to, the total number was only 


about 6,000, while the total number in the - 


last four years was above 16,000. That 
there was great increased distress he thought 
could not be denied. But it was said, that 
the currency had nothing to do with the 
distress. That was a position to which he 
could not consent, for it was in opposition 
to evidence and to reason. In support 
of that view, the hon. Member quoted the 
evidence given by Mr. Palmer, Mr. Richards, 
Mr. Rothschild, and other gentlemen be- 
fore the Committee on the Bank Charter, and 
said, that he would require no other proof of 
the propriety of acceding to the Motion of 
his hon friend the member for Whitehaven. 
He contended from this evidence it was 
plain that the distress under which the 
country laboured in 1815 and. 1816 had 
been produced by a diminution of circu- 
lating medium to the amount of twenty- 
three per cent, and that a state of pros- 
perity resulted from the increase of that 
medium in the years 1818 and 1819. 
Similar misery also was the condition of 
the country in 1822, when the circulating 
medium became again decreased ; and similar 
prosperity was the result of an increase in 
the years 1823 and 1824. The question 
under consideration, it should be recollected, 
was not one in which political parties 
were marshalled in opposition. It wasa 
great national question brought forward 
to attain a great national good. What 
was it the House had to decide? Simply 
whether there was in the Parliament of 
the country the power to. relieve that 
distress under which the people laboured ; 


and then whether, possessing that power, 
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Parliament would have the honesty and 
determination to exert it. To deny to 
Parliament the possession of such a power 
would, in his opinion, be the height of 
absurdity. Whether it was prepared to 
exert it he feared was a far different and 
yery uncertain consideration. It had been 
said that they should wait a little, for that, 
ere long, all things would find their level. 
He maintained, however, there was no 
necessity for delay, for that, in point of 
fact, the level so expected had been already 
attained. Did not the progress of emigra- 
tion, did not the work-house, the prisons, 
and the treadmill, corroborate the asser- 
tion? Ireland was reduced to the level 
of Whitefootism, and England to the level 
of famine, and yet they were told to wait 
before they attempted legislative relief. 
There was but one other level to which, 
as yet, they had not arrived, and it would 
go well with the country if its advance 
could be stopped ; he meant that by which 
the property of its people would be reduced 
to an absolute nothing. What, then, was 
to be done became the all-absorbing ques- 
tion. Extend the circulating medium, 
and raise the prices. They had the power 
to raise the prices, and he was certain it 
could be done with little or no injury to any 
class of the community. Did the House 
recollect what was the result which had 
attended the raising of the prices in 1807? 
Why the Ministers of the Crown of that 
day repeatedly declared in Parliament that 
it was attended with prosperous results 
to every branch of interest in the state. 
The holders of fixed annuities, it was said, 
would suffer ; undoubtedly, in an abstract 
point of view, they would suffer, but, if 
the facilities for obtaining employment 
which a prosperous condition in the trade 
and commerce of the country would hold 
out were considered, he thought he should 
be fully justified in saying, that what was 
lost. by the holder of fixed annuities on the 
one hand would be amply made up to him 
on the other. In the lower and middle 
classes of society, when employment was not 
to be obtained by the family of an annui- 
ty holder, they were thrown back on it for 
support; while, when employment was 
abundant, and the country in a state of 
prosperity, the annuity remained untouch- 
ed and unimpaired. With regard to an 
increased circulating medium, what did he 
want? Certainly not an unlimitted paper 
currency. What he desired to have was 
an inquiry first, as to whether a silver 
standard was practicable; and, secondly, 
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whether the system of banking could not 
be rendered so perfect as, without endan- 
gering the security of property, to admit 
the issuing of notes without reserve. 
Again, he repeated, he would never sanc- 
tion an unlimited issue of paper without 
full responsibility on the part of the issuers. 
Generally speaking, he was not an advocate 
for free trade, but least of all kinds of free 
trade would he advocate that of paper cur- 
rency. Earnestly entreating the House to 
weigh well their decision, he would con- 
clude the observations he had to offer. If 
relief were afforded to the country—if 
Parliament evinced at least an anxiety to 
consider what remedy could be adopted— 
his solemn conviction was, that there existed 
no cause for fear—but if, on the contrary, 
nothing were done—if the people were 
longer to continue hopeless—no man could 
answer for the results. Grant but what 
the hon. member for Whitehaven proposed, 
and a child might guide the team of Go- 
vernment with a silken cord. Refuse it, 
and an angel from heaven would fail 
in controlling it. Between “relief and 
revolution” were they about to decide, 
and sincerely did he pray that God might 
inspire the Ministers of the Crown to 
grant that which they had now the power 
to grant, but which very shortly they 
would have neither the power to grant or 
object to. If relief were granted all would 
yet be well; but, if denied, ere long the 
floodgates which controlled the waters of 
popular feeling would burst, and the coun- 
try be deluged by one wide torrent of 
dismay, revolution, and anarchy. 

Mr. Baring felt justified, no less by the 
frequent occasions in which his opinions 
relating to the subject of currency, and 
banking had been canvassed, than by the 
magnitude and immense importance of the 
question before the House, to request its 
attention for a very short period. The 
main, indeed the sole, question on which 
the opinion of the House was to be ex- 
pressed was, whether it would be justified 
in concurring in an arbitrary departure 
from the existing standard of the country ? 
This was the abstract question, divested 
of all those shades in which its originators 
sought to envelop it, on which the House 
would have to decide, and consequently 
would constitute the topic to which he 
meant to apply his observations. Of the 


importance of the subject, or of the sus- 
pense with which the decision of the 
House was awaited by the country, he 


need say nothing. 
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throughout Great Britain connected in 
any way with property or with trade 
was on the tiptoe of expectation to 
know what the wisdom of their Re- 
formed Parliament was about to do with 
the present question. In fact, the country 
en masse was waiting to see whether the 
beauteous fruits of their Reform mania 
would prove a measure which, if carried 
into effect, would demonstrate to the world 
that Reform had given to the country a 
Parliament better suited for a country of 
savages, where the first elements of society 
were in full sway, than for a country which 
maintained that position among the nations 
of Europe which Great Britain had for 
years done. To contend that there was no 
pressure of distyess in the country would be 
of course futile, even if necessary for the 
case which he proposed to submit. He 
would admit that something should be 
done to relieve that distress ; but the prin- 
ciple to which he had to call the attention 
of the House was, whether, supposing the 
pressure of public distress tenfold what it 
was, the proposition of the hon. member 
for Whitehaven, in the first place, was 
justifiable ; and, in the second, whether it 
was such a measure as held out reasonable 
expectations of relief from that condition to 
which the country was reduced. For his 
part he could scarcely conceive how 
a country where the state of things 
was necessarily very artificial, any man 
beyond the precincts of Bedlam could, 
with a view of relieving the distressed 
condition of the people, think of making a 
proposition, the effect of which would be 
to throw loose on the world the medium 
and measure by which property was valued. 
By what process of mind the hon. member 
for Whitehaven had worked himself into a 
belief of the expediency of such a proposi- 
tion he, of course, knew not ; but his doing 
so served, he thought, as a striking illustra- 
tion of a principle often advanced, namely, 
that the brightest talents and highest abili- 
ties were at times liable to aberrations of 
the most unaccountable nature. He was 
perfectly willing to give the hon. member 
for Whitehaven the fullest credit for the 
perfect honesty and sincerity of the views 
which he had propounded concerning the 
currency, and he readily believed that the 
hon. Member was actuated by what he 
considered the good of the country; there- 
fore, if during any observation he might 
offer, he should use the words spoliation, 
and other synonymous terms, he must be 
considered to use them simply, with refer- 
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ence to the effects which the proposed alter- 
ation would bring upon the property of the 
kingdom ; he giving the hon. Member credit 
for equal honesty of opinion with that en- 
tertained by himself. It seemed to him, 
that the hon. Member, in his aspirations 
after the power of effecting mone 

changes, would make a good Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—not, certainly, to the ordi- 
nary continental sovereigns, but he would 
make a good minister to the Grand Signior, 
to whom he would be invaluable, as his 
proposal formed, in fact, the usual Turkish 
budget. In the course of some researches 
which he had made relative to this subject, 
he had met with an account of the various 
depreciations of the currency which had 
taken place in Turkey. A French gentleman 
of the name of Joubard, a member of the 
Institute, had drawn out a chronological ac- 
count of all the variations in the value of 
the Turkish piastre, from the time of Ma- 
homet I., which was inserted in the annual 
publication of the French Board of Longi- 
tude, from which it appeared that a series 
of depreciations had been carried into effect 
at various epochs, the most conspicuous of 
which were those of 1823 and 1827. In 
the year 1823 the piastre was twice depre- 
ciated, and in 1827 the same, so that those 
years might be considered as having semi- 
annual budgets; and the value of the 
piastre was now reduced from 3s. to 3d. 
The gentleman, to whose industry these 
accounts were due, in a few observations 
annexed to them, says: ‘ that the alteration 
‘in the value of money in a state must be 
‘ considered as a proof of great public mi- 
* sery, and also of a very vicious policy, was 
‘ a fact which no longer admitted of doubt ; 
‘ for even in those countries where political 
‘economy was least understood, this truth 
‘was acknowledged, and that even the 
‘Turks themselves had at length their 
‘ eyes opened to this fact.’ And, notwith- 
standing this, his hon. friend had brought 
himself to think that the reformed Parlia- 
ment wanted its eyes opened in a contrary 
sense to that of the Turks. He had been 
given to understand, that, in the early part 
of the evening, a conversation had taken 
place between the hon. member for White- 
haven, and the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
regarding the question under discussion, in 
which something like a disclaimer had been 
made by the former, of any intention to 
lower the standard of the country, and 
some intimation of the latter, that he en- 
tertained no intention of precluding, by his 
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of any alteration in the standard, as related 
to silver, or other circulation of bullion in 
the country. The disclosure of such in- 
tentions he thought, in some degree, 
satisfactory, and he wished it had been 
explicitly stated, that such an inquiry 
should take place. At the same time, 
the Howse should disclaim any inten- 
tion of sanctioning the lowering the 
standard of value, or that it contemplated 
such means of relieving the pressure of 
distress as had been now proposed. He 
was ready to admit, and had done so 
on all the discussions which had arisen 
on the subject, from that on the Bullion 
Report to the latest discussion—that the 
settlement made in 1819 was not a fair nor 
judicious settlement ; and he was therefore 
willing that Parliament should give a dis- 
tinet pledge to the country, that it would 
hereafter go into the consideration, whether 
the circulating medium of the country 
could not be improved. He stated, at the 
time, that he did not agree in the expedi- 
ency of the course which was pursued, and 
every day’s experience had tended to con- 
vince him that he had taken a correct view 
of «the subject. Of course, he could not 
take upon himself to say in what manner 
the House would decide; but he believed 
that every one of those Gentlemen who 
would give a vote for this Motion, had 
formed, in his own mind, a scheme as to 
the standard of value in the country. Of 
this, however, he was sure, that if this 
House were to pledge itself to such a de- 
preciation of the currency asthe supportersof 
the Motion contemplated, the general feeling 
of the community—he meant of those who 
were capable of forming an opinion—would 
be that the present was a Parliament in 
which there was no security whatever for 
property. He should feel it to be an insult 
to the House to enter into any discussion 
as to the precious metals being the best 
medium for the circulation of value through 
the world; but Mr. Gallatin had placed 
that point in so clear a light, that he could 
not refrain from calling the attention of 
the House to the expressions which he had 
used respecting it, in his report upon the 
currency of America. Having quoted the 
opinion of Mr. Gallatin, which, he said, 
was confirmed by the most ancient records 
now in existence, he called upon the House 
to hesitate before it came to a vote which 
would throw to the winds all the experi- 
ence of past ages, and all the accumulated 
information of the present times. What, 
in point of fact, was the nature of the pro- 
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posal so vaguely put forth by the hon. 
member for Whitehaven? Did he desire 
an unlimited issue of paper currency? But 
a very few evenings had passed over since 
a motion had been made by the hon. 
member for Birmingham, in proposing 
which, the hon. Member distinctly told the 
House that nothing would relieve the 
country but an issue of thirty millions 
a-year in notes for a few years, adding, 
that when they had served their purpose, 
they might be all burned together. 
[Mr. Thomas Attwood—No, no; I said 
nothing of the kind.] Perhaps the hon. 
Member might not have meant to burn the 
notes when they had served his purpose, but 
rather like a Dutch Minister in olden times, 
to convert the useless paper currency into 
an ornamental papering for the rooms of 
his house. At all events the proposition to 
which he alluded was to relieve the distress 
of the country by the issue of a valueless 
medium. Now was such the course which 
the hon. member for Whitehaven meant to 
recommend? As well as he had been able 
to comprehend his intention, he thought it 
was so. Supposing it to be so, he was 
anxious then to ascertain what the medi- 
tated paper currency was to be, in what 
shape it was to appear, and to what extent 
its issue was to be carried. As to the real 
value of such a medium he could form but 
one opinion, namely, that paper currency 
framed on another principle than that of a 
mere promise to pay on demand was, when 


viewed in regard to security, utterly and 


entirely valueless, the circulation of which 
only depended on the individual prosperity 
of the parties who threw it out on the 
market. What, he asked, would be the 
inevitable result of such a state of things? 
Confusion and insecurity. It might per- 
haps, be asked what had been the result of 
the issue of paper currency during the last 
war? Unquestionably in that case the re- 
sult had been prosperous ; but let the House 
for a moment consider how every circum- 
stance combined to effect prosperity. In the 
first place England then enjoyed the trade 
of the whole world, while she was making 
rapid advances in manufacturing industry. 
and skill. She likewise possessed the mo- 
nopoly of the seas, the whole world being 
in fact under her blockade. And, in addi- 
tion to these circumstances, 20,000,000/., 
30,000,000/., and in one year he believed 
45,000,000/., were borrowed on public 
credit, and spent profusely through the 
country. By that means a great temporary 
prosperity was unquestionably attained 
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throughout Great Britain connected in 
any way with property or with trade 
was on the tiptoe of expectation to 
know what the wisdom of their Re- 
formed Parliament was about to do with 
the present question. In fact, the country 
en masse was waiting to see whether the 
beauteous fruits of their Reform mania 
would prove a measure which, if carried 
into effect, would demonstrate to the world 
that Reform had given to the country a 
Parliament better suited for a country of 
savages, where the first elements of society 
were in full sway, than for a country which 
maintained that position among the nations 
of Europe which Great Britain had for 
years done. To contend that there was no 
pressure of distess in the country would be 
of course futile, even if necessary for the 
case which he proposed to submit. He 
would admit that something should be 
done to relieve that distress ; but the prin- 
ciple to which he had to call the attention 
of the House was, whether, supposing the 
pressure of public distress tenfold what it 
was, the proposition of the hon. member 
for Whitehaven, in the first place, was 
justifiable ; and, in the second, whether it 
was such a measure as held out reasonable 
expectations of relief from that condition to 
which the country was reduced. For his 
part he could scarcely conceive _ how 
a country where the state of things 
was necessarily very artificial, any man 
beyond the precincts of Bedlam could, 
with a view of relieving the distressed 
condition of the people, think of making a 
proposition, the effect of which would be 
to throw loose on the world the medium 
and measure by which property was valued. 
By what process of mind the hon. member 
for Whitehaven had worked himself into a 
belief of the expediency of such a proposi- 
tion he, of course, knew not ; but his doing 
so served, he thought, as a striking illustra- 
tion of a principle often advanced, namely, 
that the brightest talents and highest abili- 
ties were at times liable to aberrations of 
the most unaccountable nature. He was 
perfectly willing to give the hon. member 
for Whitehaven the fullest credit for the 
perfect honesty and sincerity of the views 
which he had propounded concerning the 
currency, and he readily believed that the 
hon. Member was actuated by what he 
considered the good of the country; there- 
fore, if during any observation he might 
offer, he should use the words spoliation, 
and other synonymous terms, he must be 
considered to use them simply, with refer- 
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ence to the effects which the proposed alter- 
ation would bring upon the property of the 
kingdom ; he giving the hon. Member credit 
for equal honesty of opinion with that en- 
tertained by himself. It seemed to him, 
that the hon. Member, in his aspirations 
after the power of effecting monetary 
changes, would make a good Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—not, certainly, to the ordi- 
nary continental sovereigns, but he would 
make a good minister to the Grand Signior, 
to whom he would be invaluable, as his 
proposal formed, in fact, the usual Turkish 
budget. In the course of some researches 
which he had made relative to this subject, 
he had met with an account of the various 
depreciations of the currency which had 
taken place in Turkey. A French gentleman 
of the name of Joubard, a member of the 
Institute, had drawn out a chronological ac- 
count of all the variations in the value of 
the Turkish piastre, from the time of Ma- 
homet I., which was inserted in the annual 
publication of the French Board of Longi- 
tude, from which it appeared that a series 
of depreciations had been carried into effect 
at various epochs, the most conspicuous of 
which were those of 1823 and 1827. In 
the year 1823 the piastre was twice depre- 
ciated, and in 1827 the same, so that those 
years might be considered as having semi- 
annual budgets; and the value of the 
piastre was now reduced from 3s. to 3d. 
The gentleman, to whose industry these 
accounts were due, in a few observations 
annexed to them, says: ‘ that the alteration 
‘in the value of money in a state must be 
‘ considered as a proof of great public mi- 
‘ sery, and also of a very vicious policy, was 
‘a fact which no longer admitted of doubt; 
‘ for even in those countries where political 
‘economy was least understood, this truth 
‘was acknowledged, and that even the 
‘Turks themselves had at length their 
‘ eyes opened to this fact.’ And, notwith- 
standing this, his hon. friend had brought 
himself to think that the reformed Parlia- 
ment wanted its eyes opened in a contrary 
sense to that of the Turks. He had been 
given to understand, that, in the early part 
of the evening, a conversation had taken 
place between the hon. member for White- 
haven, and the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
regarding the question under discussion, in 
which something like a disclaimer had been 
made by the former, of any intention to 
lower the standard of the country, and 
some intimation of the latter, that he en- 
tertained no intention of precluding, by his 
Amendment, an inquiry into the propriety 
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of any alteration in the standard, as related 
to silver, or other circulation of bullion in 
the country. The disclosure of such in- 
tentions he thought, in some degree, 
satisfactory, and he wished it had been 
explicitly stated, that such an inquiry 
should take place. At the same time, 
the House should disclaim any inten- 
tion of sanctioning the lowering the 
standard of value, or that it contemplated 
such means of relieving the pressure of 
distress as had been now proposed. He 
was ready to admit, and had done so 
on all the discussions which had arisen 
on the subject, from that on the Bullion 
Report to the latest discussion—that the 
settlement made in 1819 was not a fair nor 
judicious settlement ; and he was therefore 
willing that Parliament should give a dis- 
tinet pledge to the country, that it would 
hereafter go into the consideration, whether 
the circulating medium of the country 
could not be improved. He stated, at the 
time, that he did not agree in the expedi- 
ency of the course which was pursued, and 
every day’s experience had tended to con- 
vince him that he had taken a correct view 
of the subject. Of course, he could not 
take upon himself to say in what manner 
the House would decide ; but he believed 
that every one of those Gentlemen who 
would give a vote for this Motion, had 
formed, in his own mind, a scheme as to 
the standard of value in the country. Of 
this, however, he was sure, that if this 
House were to pledge itself to such a de- 
preciation of the currency asthe supportersof 
the Motion contemplated, the general feeling 
of the community—he meant of those who 
were capable of forming an opinion—would 
be that the present was a Parliament in 
which there was no security whatever for 
property. He should feel it to be an insult 
to the House to enter into any discussion 
as to the precious metals being the best 
medium for the circulation of value through 
the world ; but Mr. Gallatin had placed 
that point in so clear a light, that he could 
not refrain from calling the attention of 
the House to the expressions which he had 
used respecting it, in his report upon the 
currency of America. Having quoted the 
opinion of Mr. Gallatin, which, he said, 
was confirmed by the most ancient records 
now in existence, he called upon the House 
to hesitate before it came to a vote which 
would throw to the winds all the experi- 
ence of past ages, and all the accumulated 
information of the present times. What, 
in point of fact, was the nature of the pro- 
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posal so vaguely put forth by the hon. 
member for Whitehaven? Did he desire 
an unlimited issue of paper currency? But 
a very few evenings had passed over since 
a motion had been made by the hon. 
member for Birmingham, in proposing 
which, the hon. Member distinctly told the 
House that nothing would relieve the 
country but an issue of thirty millions 
a-year in notes for a few years, adding, 
that when they had served their purpose, 
they might be all burned together. 
[Mr. Thomas Attwood—No, no; I said 
nothing of the kind.] Perhaps the hon. 
Member might not have meant to burn the 
notes when they had served his purpose, but 
rather like a Dutch Minister in olden times, 
to convert the useless paper currency into 
an ornamental papering for the rooms of 
his house. At all events the proposition to 
which he alluded was to relieve the distress 
of the country by the issue of a valueless 
medium. Now was such the course which 
the hon. member for Whitehaven meant to 
recommend? As well as he had been able 
to comprehend his intention, he thought it 
was so. Supposing it to be so, he was 
anxious then to ascertain what the medi- 
tated paper currency was to be, in what 
shape it was to appear, and to what extent 
its issue was to be carried. As to the real 
value of such a medium he could form but 
one opinion, namely, that paper currency 
framed on another principle than that of a 
mere promise to pay on demand was, when 


‘viewed in regard to security, utterly and 


entirely valueless, the circulation of which 
only depended on the individual prosperity 
of the parties who threw it out on the 
market. What, he asked, would be the 
inevitable result of such a state of things? 
Confusion and insecurity. It might per- 
haps, be asked what had been the result of 
the issue of paper currency during the last 
war? Unquestionably in that case the re- 
sult had been prosperous ; but let the House 
for a moment consider how every circum- 
stance combined to effect prosperity. In the 
first place England then enjoyed the trade 
of the whole world, while she was making 
rapid advances in manufacturing industry. 
and skill. She likewise possessed the mo- 
nopoly of the seas, the whole world being 
in fact under her blockade. And, in addi- 
tion to these circumstances, 20,000,000/., 
30,000,000/., and in one year he believed 
45,000,000/., were borrowed on public 
credit, and spent profusely through the 
country. By that means a great temporary 
prosperity was unquestionably attained 
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which gave a momentary vigour to the 
prosperity of the people, but subsequently 
left them more enfeebled and more dis- 
tressed than ever. Supposing three or four 
of the gentry of a county, each possessing 
10,000/. a-year, were to mortgage their 
properties, and spend the whole proceeds in 
one year, they would unquestionably pro- 
duce great temporary prosperity in that 
district ; but the result would be that at 
the expiration of the year, having spent 
their means, they would have recourse to 
the workhouse, accompanied by the conso- 
latory feeling that they had so impaired the 
moral tone of those whom they sought to 
benefit as to have left them in a far more 
distressed condition than when they set 
out. Such had exactly been the case with 
Great Britain. In one or two years the 
resources of several had been squandered 
lavishly, and the moral tone of the people 
destroyed ; and although the country was 
not in the workhouse, a degradation from 
which it was only saved by the fact of there 
being no workhouse large enough to hold 
it, yet it was in a situation quite as bad. 
It was easy enough to contract a debt, and 
procure a temporary state of prosperity by 
its means; but the “revocare gradum” 
generally caused infinitely more distress 
and misery than the temporary prosperity 
of a few years could compensate. His sin- 
cere opinion was, that for the last year or 
two the country had been taking a turn 
upwards in regard to prosperity. In the 
year 1810, when the late Mr. Horner pro- 
duced his report on the bullion question, he 
concurred in every sentiment which it con- 
tained except the last—namely, that in the 
midst: of the war, when our expenditure was 
annually 40,000,000/. and upwards, when 
we were running on, as the sailors would 
say, with all our flying kites aloft—we 
ought to come within two years to a me- 
tallic circulation. It appeared strange to 
him that aconclusion so preposterous should 
have ever come into the heads of two such 
able men as Mr. Horner and Mr. Huskisson. 
He agreed with them in all their principles, 
but he differed from them in the conclusion 
to be drawn from those principles, and by 
so doing had rendered himself liable to the 
taunt which had often been cast upon him 
since, that he had argued one way and 
had voted another. He had equally voted 
against the famous resolution proposed by 
Mr. Vansittart, as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. That resolution had met with ge~ 
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in a Reformed Parliament, from so great an 
authority as the hon. member for London, 
some things which were well calculated to 
support that resolution. The argument 
used by that hon. Member rested upon this 
false basis, that the alteration of the value 
of money had nothing to do with the vari- 
ation of prices. Now, if that were so, be- 
yond all question the resolution of Mr. 
Vansittart was well founded. He con- 
tended, however, that it was not so; and in 
support of his argument referred to a speech 
delivered by Mr. Henry Thornton, in the 
year 1811, upon receiving the report of the 
bullion committee. He recommended that 
speech to the attention of the hon. member 
for London, and also of the right hon. 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, who 
had rested a little too much upon Mr. 
Mushet’s statements respecting the appreci- 
ation and depreciation of money during the 
war. Mr. Henry Thornton, who was a 
cautious practical man, declared that in his 
opinion it was impossible to calculate ex- 
actly the fall of money in 1811. “It was 
material,” said he, “to observe that there 
had since the beginning of the war been a 
continual fall in the value of money—he 
meant of money commonly so called, whe- 
ther consisting of cash or paper. This had 
been estimated by some at sixty or seventy 
per cent, andcertainly was not lessthan forty 
or fifty per cent.” Now, though there wasa 
long passage in Mr. Henry Thornton’sspeech 
showing how this gave a stimulus to the 
prosperity of the country, by the great ad- 
vantage which it held out to borrowers, he 
would not read it at present, being quite 
content to have placed before the House the 
opinion of such a man upon the impossi- 
bility of calculating exactly the depreci- 
ation of money during the continuance of 
the war. It would be recollected, however, 
that Mr. Thornton, who was accustomed as 
a practical man to feel his way cautiously 
in the world of business, declared that that 
fall could not be less than forty per cent. 
A contrary opinion, however, prevailed, and 
the Legislature acted upon it. They saw 
nothing but the difference between the 
value of gold and that of paper. He un- 
doubtedly admitted, that under such cir- 
cumstances, it was a grave undertaking in 
1819 to come back to payments in gold ; 
and opposed as he was to the proposition of 
his hon. friend the member for Whitehaven, 
to revert back to paper, he admitted as 
readily that the main difficulties of the 
country had arisen from the struggles 
which it had then, so much to its honow, 
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though not perhaps so much to its opulence, 
thought proper to make. He stated on 
that occasion that he thought the philoso- 
phers were wrong; but when they came 
to the question of a great depreciation, he 
was ready to avow that he shrunk back. 
They now had experience from what had 
since passed. It wasimpossible to say what 
the extent of the depreciation was; but he 
would relate a fact illustrative of the point. 
When he was at Paris the emperor of Russia 
then stood in our present situation with 
respect to his paper currency, or in point of 
degree, he was in a worse situation. His 
paper was depreciated in the ratio of four 
toone. Four Gentlemen were appointed 
to meet, and the case was proposed to them. 
He was one of the four, and Mr. Gallatin 
was another. It was their unanimous 
opinion that greater injustice would be done 
by endeavouring to return to a standard 
than by continuing the circulation of the 
depreciated paper currency, and they re- 
commended that the depreciation should be 
allowed to standas it then stood. So far from 
this being a justification of the proposal of 
his hon. friend it ought rather to operate as 
a warning to him. What injustice what 
misery, what ruin to individuals ensued the 
moment a Government departed from a 
sound principle of currency. 
What a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive. 

It was now merely for Gentlemen to con- 
sider whether they had heard enough from 
thefhon. member for Whitehaven, and from 
his hon. relative, to say if they would trust 
themselves with such pilots on a sea so 
stormy. Putting aside the integrity of the 
measure, he would say to those who ad- 
ministered the affairs of a great country, 
that all tricks in finance, such as tampering 
with the currency, never could answer any 
end ; and the moment they abandoned prin- 
ciple, they were led into a maze of which 
they never could see the conclusion. But 
taking a more narrow view of the subject, 
he would call the attention of the country 
gentlemen to the consideration of how it 
would affect their interests, for he knew 
that the topic was popular with country 
gentlemen, and he had received several 
letters from his constituents recommending 
that the standard should be lowered. A 
sort of mystery was supposed by country 
gentlemen to hang about the question, and 
many shook their heads, and were heard to 
say that all the evils of the country were 
connected with the state of the currency, 


and in saying this they thought that they 
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had uttered something very wise. Now, 
how, he begged leave to ask, would the 
proposed measure operate on the country 
gentlemen? The protection of the interests 
of the country gentlemen was supposed to 
rest upon their monopoly by the exclusion 
of foreign corn from the home market of 
consumption. If the country gentlemen 
would support a proposition which would 
bring the value of the 1/. down to 10s., 
they would thereby bring their protecting 
corn duty down from 60s. to 30s. If the 
Corn-laws turned on the pivot of 60s., 
which he believed they did, the moment 
they depreciated the standard, they would 
depreciate in precisely the same proportion 
the protecting duty, for people abroad would 
not care for our depreciation; and if 60s. 
in England were reduced to the value of 
only 30s., foreigners would act upon that 
fact. The country gentlemen might then 
come to Parliament and wish the 60s. to 
be made 120s., and then they would have 
nothing to fear; but they would have to 
fight with the hon. members for Wolver- 
hampton and other towns who were not 
the sort of antagonists whom country 
gentlemen liked to encounter on that sub- 
ject. The whole turned on the currency, 
and their 10/. would, in fact, become 5/. at 
once. When the Currency-laws were under 
the consideration of the House he had made 
the same observation; and when the Re- 
form Bill was brought forward he had said 
the same thing. He had pointed out the 
fluctuating nature of the value of money, 
and had said that of all bases the most 
absurd was that of resting the representa- 
tion of a country on the value of its cur- 
reney. Nothing could be more unstates- 
man-like than to build the constitution of a 
country on the fluctuating value of money. 
Ministers would not do this with respect to 
tithes. No, they were not allowed to 
depend on the value of money ; they must 
be made to change with a corn rate; and 
yet when they were building a constitution, 
they never thought of this. Those Reform- 
ers who thought that 10/. was too small a 
qualification, and those who thought that 
60s. were too. low a corn duty, he would 
advise to consider what would be the effect 
of acceding to the present Motion. He 
would now state to what extent he should 
be inclined to go if a measure had been 
brought forward by any sober—if any 
measure had been brought forward of a 
more sober description, and which would 
excite no doubt or uncertainty in the coun 
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willing to go into a Committee, to see if 
some regulations of the currency could not 
be established, so as to give greater facili- 
ties to the general business. The positive 
lowering of the currency to the indefinite 
extent of the proposal of the hon. Member, 
was what he for one would demur to. He 
would now state to what extent he thought 
the alteration of the present system might 
be carried. The alteration he should wish 
to see made, according to his views, if the 
House granted a Committee, would be with 
respect to making the notes of the Bank of 
England a legal tender in the country. He 
did not know what the noble Lord’s inten- 
tions were with respect to the alterations 
to be made in the Bank Charter. The dis- 
tress of the Bank of England might arise 
from a call for money, either to carry gold 
out of the country or to guard against any 
internal panic. Although a panic might 
have nothing political in its nature, like 
that of 1825, it would still be fatal to the 
credit of the Bank. The drafts, on the 
other hand, made merely to balance foreign 
exchanges, the Bank, if it conducted itself 
well, would always be able to meet. The 
country felt safe on this subject, and the 
Bank must very ill conduct its affairs in- 
deed, if one or two millions did not enable 
it to meet any thing of this sort. The 
other case was of a more serious nature, 
and it could not be better exemplified than 
by a short statement of how it operated in 
1825. In that year the distress was general, 
and the Bank was drained of its gold, not 
for the purpose of sending it abroad, for it 
was actually coming in from abroad at that 
time ; but everybody wished to be paid in 
that metal ; and a country banker, a banker 
of Norwich, told him at that period that 
he could not sleep quiet at night in his 
bed, unless he had obtained a sovereign for 
every one-pound note he had in the house. 
Such was the extent of the panic, that the 
Bank was completely drained of its specie. 
The Bank was within an ace of stopping 
payment, and it had been saved by no 
virtue of its own, but by means of paying 
out its half-sovereigns and one-pound notes. 
Against an operation of this sort no pru- 
dence on the part of the Bank could guard. 
He would defy the Bank to be perfectly 
secure on this point, let it conduct its 
affairs however cautiously and with what- 
ever prudence, unless it carried on its 
transactions in that cramped manner which 
would be injurious to the circulation of the 
country. Those who took gold for Bank 
of England notes, would have slept quietly 
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in their beds if they could have offered 
bank-notes for gold to those who held 
their paper. If Bank of England notes, 
therefore, were made a legal tender, it 
would greatly relieve the country, and 
it would leave the Bank of England 
only exposed to the influence of foreign 
markets, and the Bank. would not then 
be constantly cramping the circulation 
of the country. His second object in the 
Committee would relate to the silver stand- 
ard. When they had before returned to 
cash payments he had given his opinion on 
the subject. The philosophers had said— 
[Mr. M. Altwood laughed.|—The hon. 
member for Whitehaven would not suppose 
that he had called him a philosopher—but 
the philosophers had said, that his theory 
was not sound. Now he would maintain 
that two metals, guld and silver, were liable 
to fewer variations, and that money, having 
its foundation in two precious metals, was 
less liable to vary in relation to commodities 
than money having its standard fixed in 
one metal ; and the agio between gold and 
silver, which so much disturbed the imagi- 
nations of the philosophers, was nothing of 
any consequence compared to the inconve- 
nience of confining the Bank to one metal, 
and which was not the metal of general 
circulation. This was a subject worthy of 
the most serious inquiry. Mr. Gallatin was 
desirous that the same circulation should be 
common to all countries which were con- 
nected by commerce, and no man of enlarged 
views and practically acquainted with com- 
merce could doubt the soundness of the 
opinion. At no distant time this point 
must be submitted to an inquiry.. The 
silver standard was established in Holland, 
France, and in other parts of the world ; 
and he hardly knew a country where silver 
was not the practical standard, but where 
gold was not the tender. Some Gentlemen 
said that silver would drive out gold ; but 
gold, on the contrary, might drive out 
silver, and there was no reason why they 
might not circulate together. This was 
the case in Holland. In the small kingdom 
of the Netherlands the gold in circulation 
amounted to ten millions, whilst the silver 
was four millions and a half. He believed 
it was rather cheaper to pay in gold than 
in silver. In France the premium was 
about one-tenth or one-eighth per cent for 
gold, and this had been increased in conse- 
quence of the demand in England for gold. 
This would cease if England were to adopt 
a silver standard. He knew that the philo- 
sophers had been against him on that subs 
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ject, and, what was worse, he had had all 
the Bank of England against him. Mr. 
Huskisson had got him before the Privy 
Council upon the subject after the gentle- 
men of the Bank of England had been 
examined on it, and he had said that what 
he (Mr. Baring) had spoken was all non- 
sense ; but he (Mr. Baring) had now the 
satisfaction of knowing that all those gen- 
tlemen who had opposed him had altered 
their opinion, and that the gentleman who 
was lately at the head of the Bank, and 
who, perhaps, was the most able man that 
had ever been at the head of any bank (he 
meant Mr. Horsley Palmer), had given his 
opinion in favour of a silver standard. One 
important advantage of a silver currency 
would be a conformity to the rest of the 
world. He wished that England would 
get into an exact conformity with France, 
and other countries would follow the ex- 
ample of two such nations, to the great 
benefit of all countries. He wished to see 
this and similar questions cordially em- 
braced by the two nations, instead of keep- 
ing up the old jealousies and bickerings 
between them. .The question now before 
the House was, whether it would depart 
from the present standard ; but his proposal 
was, not to alter the standard of value, but 
to put it on two legs instead of one. If 
the public excitement on the deeper ques- 
tion then before them could be got rid of— 
and that excitement might be done away 
with by the vote of that night—then would 


it be safe to look to the two points he men- 


tioned, and see whether or not a material 
facility might be given to the circulating 
medium of the country. When those two 
points were settled, he should not object to 
inquire whether from their operation it 
would not be safe to come to an issue of 
one-pound notes. He did not mean to pledge 
himself to an issue of one-pound notes, but 
he saw no reason why, under the additional 
securities he pointed out, it might not be 
resorted to. Should those securities become 
sufficient, he thought, and it had always 
been his opinion, that a one-pound note 
circulation was most useful in facilitating 
business. There were, to be sure, two 
objections to it. He meant the increased 
temptation to forgery, and the uncertainty 
of those poor people who had small sums 
in the country banks. However, he con- 
tended that, in many places, a small circu- 
lation would be most useful, particularly 
among farmers, and in small towns in agri- 
cultural districts. It was not correct to 
state that manufacturers were much dis- 
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tressed, but it was true that great distress 
prevailed among the agriculturists—that 
farmers’ capitals were much reduéed. In 
small agricultural towns the distress some- 
times proceeded from a want of a small 
circulation, to enable the farmer to transact 
business with greater facility with the small 
tradesmen of country towns. That a more 
extended circulating medium would do them 
good was not only his opinion, but it was 
also that of his constituents. After these 
statements, it might be plausibly asked of 
him why he objected to go into the present 
Committee of Inquiry now asked for? His 
reason was, that he objected to go into such 
a Committee with a man who clearly wanted 
a complete subversion of the standard of 
value of the country. That hon. Member 
had drawn up Resolutions in the way of all 
those who intend to catch flies draw up 
Resolutions, for he could turn round if they 
were not agreed to, and say, “ What! you 
won't go into an inquiry about the distress 
of the country?” It -was impossible for 
him to go into an inquiry on the present 
subject with the hon. Member, for he could 
not separate his avowed opinions from any 
measures he proposed no matter how they 
were coloured or concealed. He might as 
well go into an inquiry about the distress 
of Ireland with the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, who would state, and no 
doubt from conviction, that the union of 
the two countries was the cause of that 
distress, and that separation was the oniy 
remedy. Or he might as well go into a 
Committee of Inquiry on the distress of the 
country with that great philosopher, Mr. 
Owen, always supposing that one of the 
fruits of Reform was the return of that 
philosopher to that House, who, of course, 
would make, on the subject of that general 
distress, a flaming speech on the community 
of goods, wives, and every thing else ; and 
who would attribute the distress to some- 
thing wrong in the social system.—From 
these remarks it would be readily seen that 
he could not consent to the Motion of the 
hon. member for Whitehaven, and he hoped 
that the House would give a distinct and 
positive opinion on the subject, so as to 
calm the fears and alleviate the evils which 
agitating it had so extensively produced. 
Sir Robert Peel: Although, Sir, I be- 
lieve that I shall agree with my hon. friend 
(Mr. Baring) in the practical conclusion 
to which I shall come, and the vote I shall 
give on the present question, yet he pro- 
pounded, in the course of his speech, some 
doctrines which excite in my mind so much 
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doubt and apprehension. that I feel no 
scruple as to the propriety of immediately 
following him in the course of debate. I 
must begin by observing, that as my hon. 
friend is prepared to maintain the opinions 
expressed in the concluding part of his 
speech, it would have been but just and 
becoming in him to have abstained from 
those terms of contemptuous severity ap- 
plied in the commencement of that speech 
to those with whom the present Motion 
originated. My hon. friend, although 
prepared rigidly to adhere to the metallic 
standard, is yet willing to admit of, nay to 
advise, an inquiry into three very important 
alterations in the established monetary sys- 
tem: first, the union of silver with gold as 
a joint standard of vaiue; secondly, per- 
mission to every country banker to offer as 
a legal tender, Bank of England notes in 
exchange for his own promissory notes ; 
and thirdly, to sanction the re-issue of 11. 
and 2/. notes. If my hon. friend be really 
prepared to grant a Committee of Inquiry 
into the policy of three such important and 
extensive alterations as these, he surely must 
foresee that his own course will, in great 
measure, cause that state of suspense—will 
raise all those doubts in commercial deal- 
ings, which, in the first part of his speech, 
he urged as a main obstacle and impediment 
in the way of his assenting to the Motion 
of the hon. member for Whitehaven. The 
re-issue of 1/. and 2/. notes! Why, Sir, I 
never felt confidence in predicting the re- 
sult of any political measure, greater than 
that which I feel in predicting what must 
be the consequence of permitting the re- 
issue of 1/. and 2/. notes. That conse- 
quence will inevitably be, the disappear- 
ance of the gold currency from circulation. 
Ido not rely on mere reasoning for the 
proof of this, but I refer to the example of 
every country in which small notes have 
been allowed to circulate. In Scotland you 
have 1/. and 2/. notes; such notes being 
nominally, and indeed practically, when 
tendered by the holders, convertible into 
coin; but it is, nevertheless, true that they 
have, in point of fact, excluded from circu- 
lation the whole of the metallic currency. 
In Ireland you have also 1/. and 2/. notes, 
and the same consequence has followed. 
In America there are, or at least there were 
permitted, notes of still smaller value, and 
the result has been the same not only with 
respect to gold coin, but to silver also. The 
currency of the cheaper, has banished that 
of the more precious, material. So it will 


be in England. By permitting the issue 
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of small notes, you will afford a direct pre- 
mium to the country banker to discourage, 
as far as possible, the circulation of coin in 
his neighbourhood. No one can deny that 
whilst the small notes maintain their credit, 
they are a cheaper instrument of circula-~ 
tion, and one not less efficacious than gold ; 
and that it would be a positive pecuniary 
advantage to the country to get rid of the 
gold currency altogether, if you could en- 
sure entire and permanent confidence in 
paper and the fixed value of it, after the 
exclusion of gold. But I contend that 
there is no security in an immense mass of 
paper circulation, professedly convertible 
into gold—but not resting for its basis upon 
a metallic circulation. You think you can 
take effectual precautions against panics, 
commercial or political, by insisting on secu- 
rity from the issuers of paper. There can, 
in truth, be no effectual security against 
such panics and their disastrous effects. 
The best security is the presence of a me- 
tallic currency equally diffused throughout 
the country. But take what precautions 
you please to ensure the solvency of coun. 
try banks—compel them, if you will, to 
deposit Exchequer-bills or funded property, 
or to assign land as a security for their 
issues,—I assert, you do positively nothing 
by these precautions to control the excess. 
ive issue of paper, or to ensure the com- 
petency of these banks in the time of pres- 
sure and alarm, to fulfil their engagements ; 
which engagements are, expressly—to pay 
a definite weight of gold in exchange for 
their promissory notes. You consider the 
banks safe, and the holders of bank-notes 
secure, provided the notes-are issued on the 
security and deposit of real capital. Why, 
this reasoning would prove that the whole 
landed and funded property of the country 
might be converted into circulating me- 
dium, and that there would be no danger 
of excess in the issue, however extravagant, 
so long as there was a corresponding de- 
posit of property. Now, in my opinion, 
such a deposit may be the guarantee of the 
ultimate solvency of a particular bank, in a 
sound state of the currency, but it is no 
guarantee whatever that that bank will be 
able to pay its notes in gold on demand, 
after gold shall have been banished from 
circulation. Depend upon it, the time 
will shortly come when the demand will 
be made ; and if made and refused, what 
is this but inability to meet engagements, 
and fulfil positive contracts? I admit, that 
by the re-issue of small notes, you may 
give a stimulus, a fictitious stimulus, to 
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trade ;-all may go on well for several 
months; gold, being no longer indispens- 
able for domestic circulation, will flow out 
of the country for the purpose of effecting 
foreign payments—the importation of fo- 
reign articles will, for a time, be promoted, 
the export of the gold will at first counter- 
act the tendency to an unfavourable ex- 
change, or at least diminish the indications 
of it; and you will, in short, have every 
symptom of increasing prosperity ; but in 
the course of eighteen months or two years, 
the currency will become excessive, the 
exchanges will rapidly fall; there will be 
a demand upon the bank for gold ;—the 
bank will take the alarm, will refuse ac- 
commodation, and contract its issues :—the 
demand for gold will extend to all the 
issuers of paper, then will come the rapid 
and simultaneous sale of public securities, 
and the renewal of that panic and all its 
consequences, of which you had the dis- 
astrous experience in the winter of 1825. 
The bank may remain solvent in one sense, 
that is, may have means beyond its liabi- 
lities ; but it will be unable to meet its 
obligations to impatient creditors, who de- 
mand instant payment>in gold. What 
must be the result? Actual failure, or a 
restriction imposed by authority. 

With respect to my hon. friend’s pro- 
position for a joint gold and silver standard, 
it has been already submitted to this House, 
and hasbeen negatived, among other reasons, 
because its direct tendency, and, indeed, 
avowed object, was to lower the standard 
of value. 

Mr. Baring : One word in explanation. 
I have always contended, that, on the 
adoption of a gold and silver standard, 
it must be so regulated as not to lower 
the general value of the pound sterling. 

Sir Robert Peel: Then my hon. friend 
must take the present market - price of 
silver, and not the old Mint price, for the 
standard. The market - price of silver is 
now, I believe, 4s. 11d. per ounce; the 
Mint price of silver, when silver was a 
legal tender, was 5s. 2d. per ounce. If 
my hon. friend should take the Mint 
price of silver for the standard of value, 
he would depreciate the present standard ; 
if he should take the market-price, he will 
not adhere to the ancient standard. That 
the same great principles which apvly to 
gold as a standard of value, in respect to 
its controlling excessive issues, and regu- 
lating the value of paper, apply equally 
to silver, or to a joint standard of gold and 
silver, 1 do not deny ; but there are many 
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considerations, such, for instance, as whe. 
ther silver ever was, practically, the stand- 
ard of value, in this country, after the gold 
currency was reformed ; whether you can 
maintain, in the same country, two metals 
constantly varying in their relative value, 
as a standard; whether it would be de- 
sirable to maintain them if you could ; 
these are considerations which would re- 
quire very serious inquiry, but into which 
I will not now enter. | 

The third suggestion of my hon. friend 
is, that every country banker shall, here- 
after, be allowed to offer Bank of England 
notes in exchange for his own notes, when 
presented for payment. But it is impossible 
to stop there. Ifa Bank of England note 
is to be a legal tender, on the part of a 
country banker, so must it be on the part 
of every other man in the country. Will 
my hon. friend say, that his proposition 
is to be limited to country bankers? That 
the issuers of paper shall have the special 
exclusive privilege of discharging their 
debts in other paper? That a customer 
who has deposited gold with a country 
banker, and who asks to have that gold 
returned, may receive for answer—‘*‘ We 
have no gold for you, but here is a Bank of 
England note ;” while that same customer 
shall remain under the obligation of dis- 
charging all his own debts and incum- 
brances in standard gold? But, suppose 
the customer shall draw a draft upon the 
country banker for 4d. 10s., or wanting 100 
‘sovereigns, shall draw on successive days 
twenty drafts for sums below 5/., how are 
these drafts to be paid, except in gold, 
unless, indeed, my hon. friend’s other plan 
of issuing 1/. notes shall have been already 
adopted? It is clear that the issue of 
notes below 5/. must be the concomitant 
of a plan which would make Bank of 
England paper a legal tender, and would 
relieve the country banker from the lia- 
bility to payments in cash. But these 
are great changes to make in our monetary 
system ; so great and important, indeed, 
that I must again say, that if a Committee 
were granted to consider them, there would 
arise all that agitation and suspense in 
pecuniary dealings, which my hon. friend 
is the first to deprecate, and which, as he 
justly says, would, in the present artificial 
state of society, and the peculiar condition 
of the commercial classes, aggravate every 
evil under which we are now said to be 
suffering. 

The House, Sir, will probably expect 
from me, or at least will not be surprised, 
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that, I should wish to state my views upon 
the principal points which are the im- 
mediate subject of debate.- Such references 
have been made to the part I personally 
took, in 1819, in establishing the present 
system of our currency ; the importance of 
the subject is so great ; the interest I feel 
in it on every ground, public and private, 
is so overwhelming; that, wearied as the 
House must be by a debate, dull and 
tedious from the abstruse and abstract 
nature of its subject, I yet hope from 
its indulgence a patient hearing. No 
doubt the most important part of the 
question is, the practical one — namely, 
the consideration of what can be done in 
the present condition of society for the 
purpose of relieving the distress alleged to 
exist ; but still I cannot permit to pass 
without remark, the references which have 
been made to the Act of 1819. I might 
pass by those references if personal feelings 
were alone concerned. I might submit, in 
silence, to the imputations of rashness and 
folly, if the consequence was mere injustice 
to the authors of the measure; but I well 
know that such injustice is not the single 
consequence ; that if without contradiction 
you can stigmatize the Act of 1819, as an 
Act of confiscation—if you may take for 
granted that though possibly well in- 
tended, it was, in fact, founded on in- 
justice and injury—I well know that you 
cannot do this without undermining the 
foundations of the whole monetary system, 
and preparing for its total subversion. To 
avert such an evil, I am prepared to deny 
the justice of the aspersions cast upon the 
measure of 1819. Gentlemen who have 
taken part in this debate speak of the 
promoters of that Act as if they were 
repentant sinners, as if they acknowledged 
the evil which they had done, and, made 
wise by experience, bitterly lamented the 
consequences of their folly. I scorn those 
vile imputations of base, interested motives 
which have been thrown out in other 
places. I know that they will not in- 
fluence the judgment of this House. I 
have heard none of them within these 
walls. I would to God that I had; and 
that those men who are bold enough, when 
they have no one present to confute them 
—who are not sparing of their calumnies 
and menaces when they are addressing 
inflammable assemblies of the people— 
would here, face to face, in presence of the 
accused redeem their pledges, and repeat 
their accusations. 

An hon. Gentleman, the member for 
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Knaresborough, with intentions, at least, 
for which I return him my sincere thanks, 
has been kind enough to throw his pro- 
tecting shield over me. He said, “the 
Bill of 1819 was not Mr. Peel’s Bill. Oh, 
no! he was an ingenuous young man, 
ignorant of the subject of currency, 
performing a task thrown upon him by the 
Ministers, and all the blame belongs to 
Lord Liverpool.” Sir, I will not allow the 
blame, if there be blame, to be transferred 
to any one, still less to one who is no 
more. I was not, in 1819, connected with 
the Government. I had quitted office, and 
had no desire to return to it; but I was 
the Chairman of the Committee of In- 
quiry, and I brought in the Act of 1819 
in consequence of a conviction, founded 
on positive demonstration, that there could 
be no standard of value except a definite 
weight of the precious metals, and that a 
paper circulation, inconvertible, or resting 
on anything but a metallic basis, must be 
liable to injurious fluctuations both in 
amount and value, and exposed to the 
constant hazard of discredit. In 1819, the 
question came before the House for final 
decision. In my opinion, that question 
was, the choice between two alternatives— 
eternal Bank restriction, or the return to 
cash payments without further delay. 
Gentlemen now speak, as if no evils had 
been suffered before 1819. They assume 
that the Act of 1819 was brought in with- 
out experience of past embarrassment, with- 
out the pressure of any actual evil, without 
any expectation or demand on the part of 
the public; and the hon. member for 
Knaresborough is simple enough to think, 
that the House of Commons was, on a 
sudden, deluded by a speech which the 
hon. Gentleman himself heard, and which 
he describes as void of all matter—of all 
reasoning—but which very strongly re- 
minded him of the harp of Orpheus. The 
harp of Orpheus! Does the hon. Gentle- 
man really think that Orpheus would have 
chosen, for the subject of his lyre, the 
Ballion Report? or that having chosen it, 
and having poured forth a melody with 
soft tones, but “ without matter” or the 
“ shadow of an argument,” he would have 
been able to cajole the simple understand- 
ings of city merchants, and to soften the 
flinty hearts of Bank Directors ; 
Mulcentemque Tigres, et agentem carmine 
quercus. / 
What a notion, that the House of Commons 
was taken by surprise on the currency 
question in the year 1819! that the 
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restoration of the metallic standard was 
heard of, for the first time, in 1819! Why, 
the Bullion Report had been made in 
1810—that is, nine years before, and had 
provoked. a pamphlet from almost every 
man that could write. When Mr. Horner 
proposed, in 1811, among other resolutions, 
that cash payments should be resumed 
within two years of that date, that re- 
solution was negatived, and other resolu- 
tions proposed by Mr. Vansittart were 
adopted. But did these latter resolutions 
sanction the doctrine, that cash payments 
must never be resumed? Did they in- 
timate that the public creditor must be 
repaid in depreciated currency? No such 
thing. Among these resolutions of Mr. 
Vansittart, was one, expressly. record- 
ing it as the opinion of the House, that 
it was expedient that, at the earliest 
period compatible with the public safety, 
the Bank should resume its payments 
in coin at the ancient standard of value. 
Peace arrived in 1814; and what course 
did Parliament pursue? It distinctly re- 
cognised the justice of resuming cash pay- 
ments. It recognised the claim of the 
public creditor to repayment in coin, and 
limited the further restriction on the Bank 
toone year. In 1815, waragain broke out, 
and the battle of Waterloo was fought. 
The restriction was continued; but was 
again limited to one year. The year 1816 
came, and it was found necessary to continue 
the restriction for a further period of two 
years; but in the preamble of the continuing 
Bill, there was admitted, by universal con- 
sent, a distinct recognition that the Bank 
ought to prepare for the immediate resump- 
tion of cash payments; 1818 arrived, and 
there was again an almost unanimous 
expression of opinion in Parliament, that 


-the time had arrived when the ancient 


standard must be restored, no one then 
doubting the claims of the public creditor, 
in point of justice, or denying the general 
policy of returning to cash payments. An- 
other postponement, however, took place, 
limited toa year; but, in 1819, the House 
became weary of these continued delays, 
and a Committee was appointed, mainly on 
the suggestion, and at the instance of Mr. 
Tierney, to inquire into the whole subject, 
and the best mode of insuring the resump- 
tion of cash payments. As I have already 


‘said, I was not in office, but I was selected 


as Chairman of that Committee, and I pre- 
sented its report to the House. The sub- 
stance of it was, that at the end of four 
years from its date, cash payments, according 
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to the ancient standard, must be resumed ; 
but that the resumption should be effected 
by gradual steps, assuming the actual 
market-price of gold, at the time, as the pre- 
paratory and provisional standard. I ask 
the House this question—if cash payments 
were ever to be resumed, had not the time 
then arrived? Four years had elapsed 
since the peace, when the inquiry was com- 
menced ; and if we had then deferred the 
actual resumption to a later period than 
1823—that is, for more than eight years 
after the conclusion of peace—do you think 
it ever would have taken place at all? that 
the Bank, or the public would have believed 
that we were in earnest? I greatly doubt 
whether the old doctrines about paper and 
gold are not still maintained—whether 
there are not many of those whom I am 
now addressing, who dream of inconvertible 
paper, or of some other foundation for paper 
currency, than a metallic basis. [No, no!] 
I rejoice to hear the denial; but this I 
know, that many of the arguments. urged 
by those who vote for the Committee, 
apply with as much force to the adoption of 
any determinate, unvarying metallic stand- 
ard, as to the ancient standard. 

I have now done with the assertion, that 
the House was taken by surprise by the Act 
of 1819. I approach another assertion— 
that although, in 1819, it might be fit to 
prepare for cash payments, yet that another 
standard of value should have been adopted, 
and that the ounce of gold should have been 
coined into 5/., or 6/., or some other sum, 
instead of 3/. 17s. 10d. That is easy wis- 
dom—even if in this case it be wisdom— 
which is acquired after the event. It is 
very well to say now—that the ancient 
standard should not have been resumed— 
that after all the promises made during the 
war——after the unanimous expressions of 
opinion, repeated, time after time, in favour 
of the resumption of cash payments at the 
ancient standard—another, and a lower 
standard should have been taken; but [ 
should like to ask any impartial man, who 
remembers the state of public feeling and 
public opinion in 1819, what would have 
been the fate of a proposition, in that year, 
to enable the Bank to dicharge its promis- 
sory notes at the rate of 15s. in the pound! 
What! with the feeling on the subject of 
forgery of notes—with the impression that 
the Bank had amassed great gains by means 
of the Bank restriction—that the nominal 
rise, in the price of gold, was owing to 
excessive and most profitable issues of paper, 
do you think that Parliament would have 
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tolerated — would have listened for one 
moment to—the proposal, that the issuers 
of the Bank of England paper, and of all 
other paper, should compound with their 
creditors, by debasing the standard? Who 
was the Minister that could have reconciled 
Parliament, or the people of this country, 
to such a proposal? Why, the Bank itself 
never denied its own liability to pay its 
notes, at some time or other, in gold, at the 
ancient standard. Nay, the Bank did 
actually, of its own accord—without any 
compulsion on the part of Parliament— 
after the peace, but before this fatal year, 
1819, issue above 7,000,000 of gold sove- 
reigns in exchange for its promissory notes. 
A foolish issue I admit; hut an issue, de- 
monstrating the opinion of the Bank, as to 
the nature of its own obligations , and vet, 
in 1819, we were—against the opinions, 
and conviction, and practice of the Bank it- 
self—to enable the Bank to pay with 15s. 
a debt of 20s. ! 

If the Act of 1819 was so clearly unjust 
—so manifestly impolitic—how came it, 
that of all those who now take credit for 
‘their wisdom and foresight—not one man 
was found, in either House of Parliament, 
bold enough or honest enough to take the 
sense of either House against the Bill, or 
against any one of its enactments? The 
member for Coventry did, indeed, bring 
forward Resolutions opposed, not to the 
principles of mine, but to some of the 
details ; but he found the sense of the 
House so adverse to him, that he withdrew 
his resolutions; and those moved by me, as 
the foundation of the Bill, passed through 
the House of Commons, as it stands recorded 
in the Parliamentary Debates without one 
dissentient voice. Is it decent, then, in the 
men who were then present, to impute all 
the subsequent distress of the country to the 
rashness and haste of the measure of 1819— 
and to me, as the author of it—when they 
who now claim credit for having so clearly 
foreseen the difficulties in which it would 
involve us, never came forward to oppose 
its principles, or even delay its progress? 
But I have understated the case. There 
were two amendments proposed to the mea- 
sure—one in this House, and one in the 
House of Lords. That proposed to this 
House affirmed that there ought to be no 
intermediate steps of resumption, and that 
cash payments at the ancient standard 
should be resumed in 1822, instead of 
1828 ; actually ayear earlier than I myself 
proposed. That was the only Amendment 
proposed in this House, and pressed to a 
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division. The Amendment proposed in the 
other House of Parliament was by Lord 
Holland, who, for the purpose of recording 
his opinion, moved that cash payments be 
resumed in 1820, instead of 1823. Havel 
not, then, a right to say, (if I wanted to 
shrink from any personal responsibility, 
which I do not), since the only complaint 
put on record by any Member was, that the 
resumption was too gradual, and too remote, 
—have [ not a right to say, that Parliament 
is peculiarly and specially responsible for the 
Act of 1819? 

I approach the last, and the most import- 
ant consideration connected with the mea- 
sure of 1819: namely, this—Is the distress 
of the country fairly attributable in the 
whole, or in any important degree, to that 
measure? I think I have shown, first, that 
Parliament was not taken by surprise ;— 
secondly, that the measure was not the mea- 
sure of an individual, or of a party, or of a 
government; but was the measure of the 
Parliament, speaking the voice, and repre- 
senting the deliberate judgment of the 
country. Still, these considerations are not 
to fetter us from reviewing the measure, if 
it have been the cause of public evil, and if 
that evil be now reparable ; but both these 
hypotheses must be proved. Now, I begin 
by admitting that there has been great 
depression of price, great occasional distress 
—from some cause or other—since the 
peace. Nay, more, I will admit that some 
distress was the inevitable consequence of 
the measure of resumption, Resumption 
implied the termination of that state of 
ease, which, no doubt, in one sense, accom- 
panied inconvertible paper—it ensured 
also, inevitably, some increase in the value 
of the currency of the country, and pro 
tanto affected the then existing engage- 
ments. But to attribute the whole de- 
pression of prices, and the whole distress 
consequent on that depression to the change 
in the currency is a fallacy, as gross as any 
that ever was imposed upon the understand- 
ings of men. You may contend, that Mr. 
Ricardo was wrong in estimating the whole 
change in the value of the currency at three 
or four per cent ; but his error (if it was an 
error) was nothing to yours, who attribute 
the whole alteration in prices to the change 
in the currency. I have admitted—and 
repeat —that it was impossible for us to 
return from a system of inconvertible paper 
currency to a system where gold or silver 
was the standard, without a sense of pres- 
sure and restraint. It was impossible, 
after having so long indulged in stimulants, ° 
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that we could return to a course of tem- 
perance and sobriety without feeling depres- 
sion. But what lesson is it that we are 
taught by the past? Again to depreciate 
the currency? [No!] “ These things 
are written for your learning.” The 
sufferings that you now undergo are the 
certain consequences of the original depart- 
ure from right principles. They cannot 
be alleviated: they will only be aggravated, 
by abandoning those principles now. They 
ought to warn you, that having restored a 
metallic standard, you ought to adhere to 
it, and not again to enter upon a course, 
the return from which is no doubt attended 
with pressure and difficulty, but with no 
evil comparable to that of the indefinite 
continuance of an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency. 

No doubt there has been a great depres- 
sion of prices ; but this, I say, that if any 
man hopes, by any system of currency, to 
bolster up prices to those of the war, he is 
miserably mistaken. Look at the duration 
and character of that war, commencing in 
1793, and lasting till 1815. During this 
period of twenty-two years you had an in- 
convertible paper-currency—you monopo- 
lised the whole supply of Europe with 
manufactured articles—you were the only 
country in Europe not subject to hostile 
invasion—and you had the command of the 
seas. Do you think such a state of things 
could cease, and perfect tranquillity be 
restored to the whole world—and that you. 
could yet maintain the prices of the war? 

My hon. friend quotes Mr. Thornton as 
having admitted that prices had been raised 
during the war, forty or fifty per cent ; but 
Mr. Thornton was then speaking of the 
years 1810 and 1811, when the war was 
raging, and when all the other causes of 
high price were in full vigour. Now, in 
1819, four years after the peace, many of 
these causes had ceased to operate; prices 
had already come down; and our bloated 
and turgid prosperity had collapsed with the 
return to peace, and the cessation of war 
monopoly and war stimulants. We hear 
the distress since 1819 described in terms 
as if distress was unknown at previous 
periods—as if there could be no cause of 
distress but the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. In the year 1793, was there no 
distress? Did not 100 bankers fail? Was 
there none in 1797? Was there no distress 
in 1810, when you had an inconvertible 
paper-currency, and with little prospect of 
the return toa metallic standard ? In that 


year a Committee was appointed for the 
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express purpose of administering relief to 
the commercial community. It was in 
evidence before that Committee that prices 
had fallen fifty, sixty, and seventy per cent. 
Wherefore was this—if the doctrine be 
true that inconvertible paper, or enlarged 
issues of paper, will be a security against 
commercial failure and general pecuniary 
embarrassment? You had an inconvertible 
paper-currency in the years 1816 and 1817 
—you had no contraction of paper by 
the Bank of England in those years, ascom- 
pared with the average of former years— 
quite the reverse ; and yet, many country 
bankers failed, and involved large masses of 
the community in misery. _The proof is 
quite conclusive, that the enhancement of 
the currency must be dated from a much 
earlier period than from the year 1819. I 
could prove this from the distinct admissions 
of those who now ask for this Committee, 
which, if it is to have any practical result 
at all, must lead to a depreciation of the 
currency. What will be the effect of that 
depreciation? Why, that every man who 
has entered into contracts (not merely 
during the last four or five, but, as I shall 
show, during the last eighteen years) will 
have them disturbed in the most unexpected 
and unjust manner. If, indeed, you could 
take from the public creditor, who lent 
money in the depreciated currency of the 
war, and who has received payment in the 
appreciated currency of the peace, the dif- 
ference between the sums paid and received 
(though you would commit, in my opinion, 
a most dishonest act), there would be, at 
any rate, an intelligible pretext for the pro- 
ceeding. But the effect of depreciating the 
currency now, will have no such operation, 
but it will disturb all unfulfilled contracts 
which have been made in the improved cur- 
rency—being ninety-nine out of every 100 
of the total number. These contracts, as I 
before said, are not limited to recent years ; 
do not date merely from 1823, when the 
Bill of 1819 came into full operation ; but 
extend over, at least, the whole period that 
has elapsed since the peace. To prove this, 
I put into the witness-box the hon. member 
for Birmingham. He will confirm my 
statement, that the enhancement of the 
currency began many years before 1819. 
On the 2nd of May, 1817, he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Vansittart, describing the state of 
the country in respect to its monetary sys- 
tem in connexion with trade and industry. 
This was two years before 1819, and six 
vears before the Act which passed in that 
year came into full operation. At that 
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time there was no lack of paper; and that 
paper was inconvertible. Notes below 51. 
were issued by all banks, without restric- 
tion. Yet you will see that neither 
abundance of paper, nor inconvertible 
paper, nor 1/, and 2/. notes were any secu- 
rities against pecuniary embarrassment and 
general distress. But the special object for 
which I refer to this letter is, to show, on 
authority (for this purpose indisputable), 
that the alterations in the value of money 
had actually taken place long before 1819 ; 
and that the contracts, since 1815, have 
been in an enhanced currency. The hon. 
Member, in this letter of 1817, remarks, 
“ Money has doubled in value in the last 
five years.” He says, again— 

‘ A scarcity of money has existed for five 
‘ years, which caused prices to fall.’ 

Now, as to distress :— 

‘ There are 40,000 manufacturers of nails 
‘in this neighbourhood. The articles 
‘which they manufacture are not articles 
‘ for the consumption of war, and yet thou- 
‘sands of these men are perishing with 
‘hunger. Sir, I speak literally, and not 
‘ figuratively —thousands of these men are 
‘ perishing with hunger, or are dying by 
‘inches from the effects of unwholesome 
* and unusual food.’ 

As to land and the agricultural interest :— 

‘ The landlords have received no rent for 
‘ the last four years. Ifthey have received 
‘any income from their land, it has been 
‘ drawn from the capital of the farmer, or 
‘ from the impoverishment of their land, or, 
‘ at least, from the amount of the principal 
* of their land, which is fallen one-half in 
*‘monied value; and, consequently, the 
‘ landlord who converted his property into 
‘money a few years ago, has thereby posi- 
‘ tively doubled his real capital.’ 

Let us now hear the situation of the monied 
man in 1817:— 

‘ Observe the situation of the capitalist 
‘ for the last three or four years. It has 
* been quite impossible for him to improve 
‘ his circumstances by any kind of industry. 
‘ The depression of prices has mocked his 
‘ Jabours and mortified his hopes. Let him 
‘have preduced whatever he will, it is 
‘ quite certain that the product of his in- 
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‘dustry has not repaid him the money 


‘ which it cost him. If an invading army 
‘ could have succeeded in breaking up the 
whole of the high roads throughout the 
‘ kingdom, the consequences would have 
‘ been exactly similar to those which we 
‘ have already experienced, until such roads 
‘ were restored. 
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‘The products of industry could no 
‘ longer have been exchanged for each other, 
‘and the natives of every district and of 
‘every village would have been left to 
‘ perish in the midst of plenty. This has 
‘ been the situation of England, in a very 
‘ great measure, ever since the Bullion Re- 
‘port first acted in breaking up the 
‘ established relations between property and 
‘ money in the year 1810. The contractive 
* action then commenced: and, ever since 
‘ then, until the present period, in a greater 
‘ or less degree, there has been a greater 
* reward in indolence than in industry.’ 

What are the facts established by these 
extracts, on the authority of the member 
for Birmingham? That, before the Act 
of 1819 was dreamt of, the contraction in 
the currency had taken place ; that it com- 
menced five years before he wrote, in 1817 ; 
and that, in 1817, money was doubled in 
value ; that, in his neighbourhood, such was 
the condition of the working classes, that 
thousands of one single class— namely, 
manufacturers of nails—were, not figura- 
tively,—oh, no—‘ I speak literally, not 
figuratively” —perishing with hunger, or 
dying by inches, of unwholesome food. 
Bear in mind these two things—that the 
contraction began seven years before “ Peel’s 
Bill” was introduced, and that money was 
doubled in value ; and all this bitter distress 
was endured, with inconvertible paper, and 
1/7. and 2/. notes. But, perhaps, during 
the period of which the member for Bir- 
mingham was speaking, the Bank of Eng- 
land had been progressively contracting its 
circulation. By no means. The Bank 
issues had increased regularly and rapidly 
from 1806 to 1817. Their amount on a 
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given day in each year—namely, the 31st . 


of March, was as follows: —In 1806, 
16,853,000 ; in 1807, 16,657,000 ; in 1808, 
16,645,000 ; in 1809, 17,840,000 ; in 1810, 
20,442,000 ; in 1811, 23,333,000 ; in 1812, 
23,332,000 ; in 1813, 24,000,000 ; in 1814, 
25,157,000 ; in 1815, 27,298,000 ; in 1816, 
26,573,000 ; in 1817, 27,138,000. 

At particular periods of these years, there 
may have been fluctuations in the amount 
wf bank-notes ; and there were, in 1816 


rand 1817, rapid contractions of the cur- 


rency. You refer to these contractions and 
their consequences as confirmations of your 
theory—that distress is the consequence of 
restricted currency. We do not deny, that 
distress will follow sudden contractions of 
the currency ; but we assert that such con- 
tractions are the inevitable consequences, 
the necessary and painful correctives, of 
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excessive issues. We admit that, by de- 
preciating the currency, you may be able 
to obtain higher prices for a time—to com- 
mand a delusive and temporary prosperity 
—but we say, that the foundations, both 
of your currency and your prosperity, are 
sure to fail you; and that, in proportion 
to the artificial elevation, will be the se- 
verity of the fall. You attribute the dis- 
tress of 1810, and 1816, and 1825, merely 
to the contraction of paper, and consider 
that distress a proof that increased issues 
would be the remedy. We assert, and in 
my opinion with much more truth, that 
the excessive issues are themselves the pri- 
mary cause of the evil; and, while they 
seem the symptoms of prosperity, are but 
generating the causes of certain and tre- 
mendous explosion. What was the remedy 
proposed by the member for Birmingham 
in 1817? What was his device for enlar- 
ging the circulation—and, of course, ensur- 
ing the re-establishment of prosperity ? 
He writes thus— 

‘The most ready and facilitous way of 
‘ effecting this object, in a country like 
‘ England, seems to be in converting a part 
‘ of the permanent and fixed national debt 
‘into a circulating or floating debt ; by 
‘ creating a quantity of circulating Exche- 
‘quer bills of various sizes, bearing no 
‘ interest, and with them buying up an 
‘ equal quantity of the national debt. If 
* 10,000,000/. of additional money are cre- 
‘ated in this way, there is no additional 
‘debt contracted, nor is there any addi- 
‘tional depreciation of money occasioned, 
‘ provided the issue is not carried further 
‘than will suffice to employ the whole 
‘labourers of the kingdom, at the usual 
‘ wages to which they have been accus- 
* tomed.’ 

What an admirable system of currency ! 
that rests for its security upon debt, and 
has for its standard of value ‘the accus- 
tomed wages of all classes of labourers 
throughout the whole United Kingdom.’ 

I shall now address myself to the imme- 
diate question of the appointment of a 
Select Committee—the nature of its in- 
quiries—and their probable result. . Phe 
Resolution moved by the member for 
Whitehaven assumes the fact of universal 
distress ; and proposes an inquiry into the 
connexion of that distress with the present 
monetary system. If this Committee shall 
be unfortunately appointed, and I should 
be a Member of it, I shall—(and if I am 
not, I hope that some one, who is a Mem- 
ber of it, will)—address the Committee to 
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this effect—“ We admit a great fall of 
prices since the war—we admit that the 
profits of capital are low ;—but nothing 
will be so absurd as to assume, without the 
most extensive inquiry, that the change in 
the currency has been the sole or the main 
cause of that depression of price and reduc- 
tion of profits. There are many causes to 
be investigated that lie very deep, and the 
effect of which is not easily ascertained ; 
you cannot make a Report until you have 
surveyed the condition of the country for 
the Jast thirty-nine years—until you have 
inquired into the peculiar character and 
effect of that war which frequently gave 
you almost a monopoly of the markets of 
the world—into the effect of the stimulus 
of war prices, and a large Government ex- 
penditure—and into the consequences of 
the cessation of that stimulus. If you are 
about to take an enlarged and philosophical 
view of the subject, you must ascertain 
what has been the effect of eighteen years 
of uninterrupted peace in reducing the 
prices of manufactured articles throughout 
the civilized world ; in converting those 
nations which were your customers in time 
of war, into rivals and competitors in time 
of peace!” Why, Sir, does England hope 
that she can retain for ever that monopoly 
of supply which she enjoyed during war, 
when she had destroyed every hostile fleet 
—when the commercial marine of every 
other country was at her mercy—when 
every nation of Europe, except herself,— 
when Spain, and Portugal, and Germany, 
and Italy, and Prussia, and Belgium, and 
Holland, had been exposed to, and were 
constantly menaced by, hostile invasion 
from the arms of France? In all these 
countries industry has revived. They are 
now at liberty to turn their attention and 
apply their capital to the supply of many 
of their wants by means of their own peace- 
ful labour. Does England hope to main- 
tain war prices despite of such competition ? 
Look at the state of manufacturing industry 
in America and in the countries which I 
have mentioned, and then consider what 
influence these causes must have had in 
reducing the prices of your manufactured 
articles. Take, again, the influence of other 
causes, which must, and which ought to, 
reduce prices here :—the diminished hazard, 
both of import and export—the reduction 
of the rates of marine insurance—but, above 
all, the diminished cost of the raw materials, 
which are the staple of your manufactures. 
You buy everything at a less price, and 
you must sell at a less price. Is it meant 
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time there was no lack of paper; and that 
paper was inconvertible. Notes below 51. 
were issued by all banks, without restric- 
tion. Yet you will sce that neither 
abundance of paper, nor inconvertible 
paper, nor 1/. and 2/. notes were any secu- 
rities against pecuniary embarrassment and 
general distress. But the special object for 
which I refer to this letter is, to show, on 
authority (for this purpose indisputable), 
that the alterations in the value of money 
had actually taken place long before 1819 ; 
and that the contracts, since 1815, have 
been in an enhanced currency. The hon. 
Member, in this letter of 1817, remarks, 
“ Money has doubled in value in the last 
five years.” He says, again— 

‘ A scarcity of money has existed for five 
‘ years, which caused prices to fall.’ 
Now, as to distress:— , 

‘ There are 40,000 manufacturers of nails 
in this neighbourhood. The articles 
‘which they manufacture are not articles 
‘ for the consumption of war, and yet thou- 
‘sands of these men are perishing with 
‘hunger. Sir, I speak literally, and not 
‘ figuratively —thousands of these men are 
‘ perishing with hunger, or are dying by 
‘inches from the effects of unwholesome 
‘ and unusual food.’ 

As to land and the agricultural interest :— 

‘ The landlords have received no rent for 
‘ the last four vears. If they have received 
‘any income from their land, it has been 
‘ drawn from the capital of the farmer, or 
‘ from the impoverishment of their land, or, 
‘at least, from the amount of the principal 
‘ of their land, which is fallen one-half in 
‘monied value; and, consequently, the 
‘ Jandlord who converted his property into 
‘money a few years ago, has thereby posi- 
‘ tively doubled his real capital.’ 
Let us now hear the situation of the monied 
man in 1817 :— 

‘ Observe the situation of the capitalist 
‘ for the last three or four years. It has 
‘ been quite impossible for him to improve 
‘ his circumstances by any kind of industry. 
‘ The depression of prices has mocked his 
‘ Jabours and mortified his hopes. Let him 
‘have produced whatever he will, it is 
‘ quite certain that the product of his in- 
‘dustry has not repaid him the money 
‘ which it cost him. If an invading army 
* could have succeeded in breaking up the 
‘whole of the high roads throughout the 
‘kingdom, the consequences would have 
‘ been exactly similar to those which we 
‘ have already experienced, until such roads 
‘ were restored. 
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‘The products of industry could no 
‘ longer have been exchanged for each other, 
‘and the natives of every district and of 
‘every village would have been left to 
‘perish in the midst of plenty. This has 
‘ been the situation of England, in a very 
‘ great measure, ever since the Bullion Re- 
‘port first acted in breaking up the 
‘ established relations between property and 
‘ money in the year 1810. The contractive 
‘action then commenced: and, ever since 
‘ then, until the present period, in a greater 
‘ or less degree, there has been a greater 
‘ reward in indolence than in industry.’ 

What are the facts established by these 
extracts, on the authority of the member 
for Birmingham? That, before the Act 
of 1819 was dreamt of, the contraction in 
the currency had taken place ; that it com- 
menced five years before he wrote, in 1817 ; 
and that, in 1817, money was doubled in 
value ; that, in his neighbourhood, such was 
the condition of the working classes, that 
thousands of one single class — namely, 
manufacturers of nails—were, not figura- 
tively, —oh, no— I speak literally, not 
figuratively” —perishing with hunger, or 
dying by inches, of unwholesome food. 
Bear in mind these two things—that the 
contraction began seven years before “ Peel’s 
Bill” was introduced, and that money was 
doubled in value ; and all this bitter distress 
was endured, with inconvertible paper, and 
1/. and 2/. notes. But, perhaps, during 
the period of which the member for Bir- 
mingham was speaking, the Bank of Eng- 
land had been progressively contracting its 
circulation. By no means. The Bank 
issues had increased regularly and rapidly 
from 1806 to 1817. Their amount on a 
given day in each year—namely, the 31st 
of March, was as follows: —In 1806, 
16,853,000 ; in 1807, 16,657,000 ; in 1808, 
16,645,000 ; in 1809, 17,840,000 ; in 1810, 
20,442,000 ; in 1811, 23,333,000 ; in 1812, 
23,332,000 ; in 1813, 24,000,000 ; in 1814, 
25,157,000 ; in 1815, 27,298,000 ; in 1816, 
26,573,000 ; in 1817, 27,138,000. 

At particular periods of these years, there 
may have been fluctuations in the amount 
of bank-notes ; and there were, in 1816 
and 1817, rapid contractions of the cur- 
rency. You refer to these contractions and 
their consequences as confirmations of your 
theory—that distress is the consequence of 
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| distress will follow sudden contractions of 
‘the currency ; but we assert that such con- 
.tractions are the inevitable consequences, 
jthe necessary and painful correctives, of 
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excessive issues. We admit that, by de- 
preciating the currency, you may be able 
to obtain higher prices for a time—to com- 
mand a delusive and temporary prosperity 
—but we say, that the foundations, both 
of your currency and your prosperity, are 
sure to fail you; and that, in proportion 
to the artificial elevation, will be the se- 
verity of the fall. You attribute the dis- 
tress of 1810, and 1816, and 1825, merely 
to the contraction of paper, and consider 
that distress a proof that increased issues 
would be the remedy. We assert, and in 
my opinion with much more truth, that 
the excessive issues are themselves the pri- 
mary cause of the evil; and, while they 
seem the symptoms of prosperity, are but 
generating the causes of certain and tre- 
mendous explosion. What was the remedy 
proposed by the member for Birmingham 
in 1817? What was his device for enlar- 
ging the circulation—and, of course, ensur- 
ing the re-establishment of prosperity ? 
He writes thus— 

‘The most ready and facilitous way of 
‘ effecting this object, in a country like 
‘ England, seems to be in converting a part 
‘of the permanent and tixed national debt 
‘into a circulating or floating debt ; by 
‘ creating a quantity of circulating Exche- 
‘quer bills of various sizes, bearing no 


‘interest, and with them buying up an 


‘ equal quantity of the national debt. If 
* 10,000,000/. of additional money are cre- 
‘ated in this way, there is no additional 
‘debt contracted, nor is there any addi- 
‘tional depreciation of money occasioned, 
‘ provided the issue is not carried further 
‘than will suffice to employ the whole 
‘labourers of the kingdom, at the usual 
‘ wages to which they have been accus- 
* tomed.’ 

What an admirable system of currency ! 
that rests for its security upon debt, and 
has for its standard of value ‘the accus- 
tomed wages of all classes of labourers 
throughout the whole United Kingdom.’ 

I shall now address myself to the imme- 
diate question of the appointment of a 
Select Committee—the nature of its in- 
quiries—and their probable result. The 
Resolution moved by the member for 
Whitehaven assumes the fact of universal 
distress ; and proposes an inquiry into the 
connexion of that distress with the present 
monetary system. If this Committee shall 
be unfortunately appointed, and I should 
be a Member of it, I shall—(and if I am 
not, I hope that some one, who is a Mem- 
ber of it, will)—address the Committee to 
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this effect-—“< We admit a great fall of 
prices since the war—we admit that the 
profits of capital are low ;—but nothing 
will be so absurd as to assume, without the 
most extensive inquiry, that the change in 
the currency has been the sole or the main 
cause of that depression of price and reduc- 
tion of profits. There are many causes to 
be investigated that lie very deep, and the 
effect of which is not easily ascertained ; 
you cannot make a Report until you have 
surveyed the condition of the country for 
the Jast thirty-nine years—until you have 
inquired into the peculiar character and 
effect of that war which frequently gave 
you almost a monopoly of the markets of 
the world—into the effect of the stimulus 
of war prices, and a large Government ex- 
penditure—and into the consequences of 
the cessation of that stimulus. If you are 
about to take an enlarged and philosophical 
view of the subject, you must ascertain 
what has been the effect of eighteen years 
of uninterrupted peace in reducing the 
prices of manufactured articles throughout 
the civilized world; in converting those 
nations which were your customers in time 
of war, into rivals and competitors in time 
of peace!” Why, Sir, does England hope 
that she can retain for ever that monopoly 
of supply which she enjoyed during war, 
when she had destroyed every hostile ficet 
—when the commercial marine of every 
other country was at her merey—when 
every nation of Europe, except herself,— 
when Spain, and Portugal, and Germany, 
and Italy, and Prussia, and Belgium, and 
Holland, had been exposed to, and were 
constantly menaced by, hostile invasion 
from the arms of France? In all these 
countries industry has revived. They are 
now at liberty to turn their attention and 
apply their capital to the supply of many 
of their wants by means of their own peace- 
ful labour. Does England hope to main- 
tain war prices despite of such competition ? 
Look at the state of manufacturing industry 
in America and in the countries which I 
have mentioned, and then consider what 
influence these causes must have had in 
reducing the prices of your manufactured 
articles. Take, again, the influence of other 
causes, which must, and which ought to, 
reduce prices here :—the diminished hazard, 
both of import and export—the reduction 
of the rates of marine insurance—but, above 
all, the diminished cost of the raw materials, 
which are the staple of your manufactures. 
You buy everything at a less price, and 
you must sell at a less price. Is it meant 
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that you should pay a much lower price 
for the raw material, and charge the old 
price for the manufactured article? Then 
you must inquire what has been the effect 
upon prices, of improvements in machinery ; 
—what the effect of the application of steam, 
in diminishing both the cost of production 
and the cost of carriage. Can any one 
doubt that the influence of all these several 
causes upon prices and upon profits, must 
be ascertained before you can determine the 
degree to which they have been affected 
by the resumption of payments in cash? 
Again, with respect to land,—I admit that 
land has fallen ; but, does any landlord hope 
to maintain, since the war, the war prices? 
During the war, an undue stimulus and 
excitement were given to agricultural specu- 
lation ; land was then brought into cultiva- 
tion which would not adequately repay the 
cost of cultivation after peace had been 
established. No man regrets more deeply 
than myself the consequences to individuals, 
of throwing that land out of cultivation ; 
but the depreciation of the standard will 
afford no remedy. Here, again, many other 
causes—besides the increased value of money 
—are in operation. What has been the 
effect of Irish importations upon English 
prices, and on the profits of English agri- 
culture ?>—of a perfectly free trade in corn 
with Ireland? Whatever it has been, it is 
not owing to the Bill of 1819; it would 
have existed separately from that Bill. The 
moment you opened the English markets 
to Irish produce, from that moment the 
prices of English produce must have fallen. 
Again, the operation of the Poor-laws, and 
of their defective administration, must be 
inquired into; and, I repeat, you will not 
be worthy of the name of legislators and 
statesmen, if. having undertaken this in- 
quiry, you do not attempt, at least, to 
assign to each of the several causes which 
I have mentioned, its effect in producing 
the fall of prices, and the distress of any 
particular branch of industry. 

It is scarcely worth referring to the mere 
declamation by which the Act of 1819 has 
been assailed. It is not only described as 
the source of every domestic calamity, but 
it is made chargeable with the misfortunes 
of other nations. Nay, so extensive has 
been its operation, that one hon. Gentle- 
man has discovered that the Revolution of 
France, in 1830, was not owing to the 
Ordonnances of July,—but that to the Act 
of 1819 we are to attribute the downfal 
of the dynasty of the Bourbons ; and that 
Louis Philippe now sits on a tottering 
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throne, because he cannot command high 
prices for the productions of France. The 
hon. member for Whitehaven wisely con- 
siders it much better, as a general rule, to 
deal in vague declamation, and to turn 
eloquent penem upon “ devouring poverty 
and appalling distress,” than to venture on 
any specific facts. Facts and figures are 
dangerous things to meddle with, unless 
they can be relied on; but they are very 
important on questions of this nature. 
Prophecies of evil are easily uttered—and 
can only be met by counter-prophecies— 
as worthless as themselves. But the hon. 
Member did make an occasional exception 
from the general rule of his speech, and 
appealed to facts. He said, “ I take Ireland 
as my example; I will prove everything 
by figures ; and whatever I say of Ireland 
will be true, as applied to England.” The 
hon. Gentleman first assumes that Irish 
disturbances were unknown before the year 
1819. His position is this. All Irish dis- 
turbance grows out of controversies and 
quarrels about land; and the depression of 
the price of agricultural produce, in con- 
sequence of a restricted currency, is the 
main cause both of the distress and the 
insurrectionary violence in Ireland. Now 
I meet this assertion by these facts. In 
1807, during the war, when prices were 
high, and when currency was unrestricted, 
such was the disposition to disturbance in 
Ireland, that the Insurrection Act was in- 
troduced, and remained in force for several 
successive years. It was allowed to expire ; 
but was introduced again in 1814; and 
again remained in force for a considerable 
period. I will not go to earlier periods, 

I turn now to the picture given by the 
hon. Gentleman of the state of Ireland, in 
respect to agricultural produce. I took 
down his words; they were to this effect :— 

‘The cattle have vanished from the 
‘ fields—the plough is no longer at work— 
‘no manure is purchased—land is going 
‘out of cultivation—agricultural produce 
‘is declining in quantity—and there is 
‘ universal distress throughout the country.’ 
Observe, we are not now discussing whether 
the profits of agricultural produce are ap- 
propriated exactly as we should wish. Some 
Irish Member probably will say, “ The poor 
of Ireland derive no benefit from the in- 
creased produce, the profits are all taken 
away by absentees.” But that is not the 
question. We are not inquiring to whom 
these profits ought to go—we are not deter- 
mining whether the relation of landlord 
and tenant be in a healthful and satisfactory 
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state—but whether agriculture be declining | all others—years when paper was abundant 
in Ireland, because capital cannot be pro- | —when there was a full demand for labour 
perly applied to the cultivation of the soil. | —when prices and profits were high. The 

Now, I have here an account of the | Years were 1818 and 1825. Now, surely, 
annual average quantities of certain articles | according to the theory of the hon. Gent'e« 
of agricultural produce exported to Great man, crime ought to have diminished in 
Britain in triennial periods, ending, re- | those years. But what was the fact? Why, 
spectively, 5th January, 1810, 1820, 1826, that, in 1818, the criminal committals were 
and 1830 :— | more numerous than in any preceding year, 





In the period ending 1810, there were | 
exported, on an average, 


Oxen. Sheep. Swine. 
19,376 10,203 9,830 
In that ending 1826, the numbers were, 
Oxen, Sheep. Swine. 
57,395 62,819 73,912 
Wheat (Qrs.) Oats & Oatmeal (Qrs.) 
In 1810. . 61,097 673,895 
1826 . 375,781 
1830 . . 525,619 1,697,509 


Now, I ask with confidence, after this 
statement of facts, what becomes of the 
assertion, that, in Ireland, cattle have | 
vanished from the ficlds—that the plough | 
is idle—that the land is left without manure | 
—and that production is rapidly on the de- | 
cline? The hon. Gentleman then referred | 
to the progress of crime in England ; and | 
here again he can find no other cause for | 
the increase of crime, but the Bill of 1819, | 
and the contracted currency. I pass by, | 
of course, the eloquent declamation on the | 
evil of increasing crime. I find it utterly | 
impossible to deny, that where criminals | 
increase, morality is probably on the de- 
cline ; or to contest the fact, that hardened 
criminals are dangerous members of society, 
whose numbers ought, if possible, to be 
reduced. We are all agreed upon these 
truths ; but the point at issue is this: —Has 
the increase of crime varied inversely with 
the increase of paper; and can you fairly 
charge, on the restoration of the standard, 
the additional number of criminal com- | 
mittals? Here, again, I refer to the only | 
authentic data—the official returns. They | 
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prove that, during the war, and since the 

war, there has been an increase of crime ; | 
but they warrant a presumption that there | 
must have been other causes of that increase | 
in operation, besides contractions in the | 
currency. The committals for crime in | 
England and Wales were as follow, in the | 
several years I shall mention :—In 1811, | 
5,337 ; in 1813, 7,164; in 1815, 7,818; 


with one exception ; and that, in the year 
1825, they were more numerous than in 
any preceding year, without a single ex- 
ception. Now, I have no theory on this 


‘subject. Ido not maintain that crime in- 


creased because paper issues increased ; but 
I doubt the soundness of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s theory—at least, I altogether deny 
his facts, that crime decreased as paper issues 
were extended. I am well aware of the 
rejoinder to these statements. ‘“ We have 
no confidence in official documents: they 
may be fabricated, and, at any rate, they 
are utterly unworthy of credit, if they be 
referred to, to disprove the distress which 
we know to exist.” But, surely, our in- 
quiry turns not upon cases of local distress ; 
but upon the general condition of the coun- 
try ; and how can he form any judgment 
of that condition, except by a reference to 
official returns, to the general aggregate of 
the varied transactions of the whole coun- 
try? It was just in this spirit that the 
member for one of the Ridings of Yorkshire 
made an attempt to answer the able and 
unanswerable speech of the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade. 

The right hon. Gentleman justly ob- 
served, that in order to ascertain whether 
the people be really suffering under distress 
of a character such as that which has been 


‘represented, you must not take particular 


instances of individual or local distress, 


and thence infer their general existence ; 


but you must look at official documents to 
ascertain the increased or decreased amount 
of comfort at different periods, as exhibited 
in the consumption of articles of general 
use. Now, what were the individual cases 
which the hon. Gentleman, the member 
for the North Riding of Yorkshire, offered, 
to refute the reasoning of the Vice-Presid- 
ent of the Board of ‘Trade? He selected 
three places in order to prove, from the 
distress there prevailing, the general suffer. 
ing of the country; and the three fair 





in 1816, 9,191; in 1818, 13,567 ; in 1820, | criteria which he assumed were Oldham 
13,710; in 1821, 13,115; in 1822, 12,241; | and the districts near it, Macclesfield and 
in 1823, 12,263 ; in 1825, 14,437. |W hitby. Admirable selections for the 

Now, of these years, the hon. Gentleman | purpose ! The first is a district in which 
has mentioned two in splendid contrast to | there are probably more hand-loom weavers 
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than in any other, and was therefore wisely 
selected as affording instances of individual 
distress. Macclesfield, it is well known, 
has heen greatly injured by the establish- 
ment of the silk manufacture in Manchester. 
The greater amount of capital, and the 
larger command over labour and improved 
machinery which Lancashire possesses, 
must necessarily render it a very formidable 
competitor with other places, and Maccles- 
field among the rest. The rapid progress 
of civilization, and the developement of me- 
chanical skill, have, I fear, a tendency to 
produce cases of local distress, by attracting 
manufacturing industry from places where 
it has heretofore flourished to more favoured 
spots ; but these vicissitudes (lamentable as 
their effects are in particular cases) may be 
indications of general prosperity and ime 
provement, rather than of general suffer- 
ing and decline. And Whitby, too! True 
—we gave it a Member last ycar; but 
then we all admitted it to be in a declin- 
ing state, from the local operation of some 
causes which had led to a transfer of its 
trade. 

Sir, I consider by far the most important 
consideration connected with this question 
to be, its bearing upon the condition of the 
labouring classes. One of the main mo- 
tives for introducing the Act of 1819 arose 
from a deep conviction that a constantly 
depreciating standard was working the ruin 
of those classes. I was satisfied by evi- 
dence and by reasoning, that when you de- 
preciate the standard, the prices of the 
necessaries of life rise much faster than the 
wages of labour ; and I was convinced that 
one of the main causes of the gradually 
declining condition of the industrious 
classes arose from depreciated paper cur- 
rency. A constant effort is now made to 
impress upon those classes a belief that 
their distress has arisen from the restriction 
on paper; but I hope they are beginning 
to understand the true nature of the ques- 
tion ; I, too, make my appeal to them. If 
you can enlist them on your side, no doubt 
you will have an important ally ; if you 
can convince them that the restoration of 
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inconvertible paper, or a recurrence to a 

depreciated standard, will be for their ad- 

vantage,—if, in addresses to political | 
unions, you can successfully denounce those | 
who are favourable to the maintenance of | 
the standard as enemies to the labouring 

classes,—you will, no doubt, materially ad- | 
vance the object you have in view. But I | 
appeal confidently, to the industrious classes | 
of society. 





I tell them, their true friends | 
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are they who resist a depreciation of the 
standard, and who maintain the payment 
of their wages in money of the present 
value, from the conviction that if that 
value be lowered, the price of necessaries 
will increase much more rapidly than the 
pay of labour. The most affecting state- 
ments have been made of the condition of 
certain classes of the manufacturers. One 
hon. Gentleman in particular, the member 
for Oldham (Mr. Fielden), gave a detailed 
account of their state in that district with 
which he is more immediately connected. 
Sir, it is impossible to deny that that is a 
district in which there exists severe distress. 
It contains a large body of that particular 
description of manufacturers who used to 
gain a livelihood by working at the hand- 
loom. I know something of their condi- 
tion, and am ready to admit that it is one 
deeply to be lamented. The hon. Gentle- 
man, who made this statement, says, that 
he employs 3,000 power-looms, and that 
nothing would make him more miserable 
than the reflection that by the use of that 
machinery he had contributed to the distress 
of the hand-loom weavers. Then, Sir, the 
hon. Member must make up his mind to be 
miserable ; for nothing is more true than 
that the sudden improvement and universal 
use of machinery, and especially of the 
power-loom, have had a considerable effect 
upon the condition of those who lived by 
manual weaving. The hon. Gentleman 
says that the power-loom has been known 
many years, Why, so was steam-naviga 

tion known before it was applied ; but it is 
only within a few years that the power- 
loom has been brought into almost univer- 
sal use. The hand-loom weaver (I speak of 
some parts of Lancashire with which I am 
acquainted) was frequently a small farmer 
who resided at a distance from a town, cul- 
tivating a small portion of land for the 
subsistence of his family, and earning a 
part of his livelihood by working at the 
hand-loom. When the power-loom was 
brought into use, that man was placed in a 
situation of peculiar disadvantage ; for 
hand-loom weaving could not compete with 
that of the power-loom, and the main 
spring of his industry was broken. But 
this is only another instance in which the 
application of mechanical ingenuity and 
capital to the perfection of machinery, and 
the progress of social improvement, have, 
by the rapidity of their effects, depressed 
a particular class. It is, surely, absurd to 
argue from that depression that the whole 
country is in a declining state. But I ask 
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whether the hon. Gentleman has given the 
truth, and the whole truth, with respect to 
the condition of Oldham ? 

I have before me the account of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and it is certainly 
much at variance with that of the hon. 
Gentleman. I have seen, too, a letter, 
which appeared in the public papers, written 
from Oldham—the letter, apparently, of a 
writer whose information is extensive and 
authentic—giving an account of the de- 
mand for labour, generally, and its remu- 
neration in that parish. The writer signs 
himself “ An Elector of Oldham,” and 
writes thus :-— 

‘ Perhaps no town in Britain has in- 
‘ creased in a greater ratio than Oldham ; 
‘none where fortunes have been accumu- 
‘lated with greater rapidity ; nor is there 
‘ any town where, taken collectively, the 
working classes are more comfortable in 
their circumstances, or obtain a better re- 
muneration for their labour. Distress, 
from particular circumstances, does exist 
in Oldham, and one main cause of it is the 
great influx of labourers and artisans from 
neighbourhoods not enjoying thesame pros- 
perity and advantages that Oldham pos- 
sesses. Another cause, and that a princi- 
pal one, is the circumstance of the power- 
loom supplanting the hand-loom, or, in 
other words, the hand-loom weaver is con- 
tending with the power-loom in producing 
an article at as cheap arate. The weavers 
are, however, finding, by sad experience, 
that this is the case, and, as fast as circum- 
tances willallow, are quitting their original 
trade and adopting others. This class of 
men (taking them as a body, a very exem- 
plary and worthy one) aremany of them in 
avery destitutesituation ; few of them can 
earn more than from 5s. to 7s. per week. 
Science may sometimes, as it does in this 
instance, destroy capital and abridge la- 
bour, but it is to reproduce it, not only 
with an immense increase, but with a 
great additional advantage and comfort to 
society at large. The regular wages paid 
here to those whose occupation is gener- 
ally considered as receiving the minimum 
of remuneration—the labourers—is 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. per day. Bricksetters’ labourers are 
paid 2s. 8d. per day, with an allowance of 
three pints of beer per day. Bricksetters 
3s. to 3s. 6d., with the same allowance of 
‘beer; and if either labourers or setters 
* work what are termed “ over-hours,” that 
‘ is before seven o’clock in the morning, or 
‘ after six in the evening, such time is always 
‘ paid for in the same proportion ; so that a 
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‘ labourer may obtain 3s. 4d. per day, and 
‘setters 3s. Od. to 4s. 44d. Joiners, ma- 
‘ sons, carpenters, slaters, and other arti- 
‘sans, generally are paid not less than 
‘ bricksetters with the same allowance of 
‘beer. That these prices are paid through- 
‘ out the borough, I could bring hundreds 
‘of witnesses to prove. Hats were for- 
‘ merly the staple trade of Oldham, but of 
‘ late years have been greatly superseded in 
‘extent by that gigantic branch of com- 
‘ merce—the cotton trade. The hatters, as 
‘a body, are fairly paid, some branches of 
‘ the trade extravagantly, and all tolerably 
‘ well employed. In the cotton-mills, the 
‘men’s wages are from 15s. to 30s. ; wo- 
‘men and children’s from 2s. 3d. to 8s. or 
‘10s. Although the population of the 
‘township of Oldham has increased from 
‘ 16,690 in the year 1811, to 32,381 in the 
‘ year 1831, still the amount of Poor-rates 
‘ levied is no more in the pound than it was 
‘at the former period; and in the years 
‘ 1816 and 1817, they were nearly double 
‘ the present amount. In the year ending 
‘ March, 1832, there was levied in Eng- 
‘land, for Poor-rates, 8,255,315l. 12s., out 
‘of which there was expended for the re- 
‘lief of the poor, 6,731,1311. 10s.; con- 
‘sequently the amount of relief, taking 
‘ the population at 13,086,675, would be 
‘10s. 33d. per head, averaging the whole 
‘ of England. The amount paid the poor in 
‘ Oldham in the last year, was 3,3131.13s.7d., 
‘or averaging 2s. O}d. per head; thus 
‘ showing, that if the amount expended 
‘in relieving the poor is any criterion of 
‘ the situation of the working classes, Old- 
‘ham stands but at one-fifth proportion 
‘when pvt in comparison with the rest of 
‘England. Since the time of the panic, 
‘in the years 1825 and 1826, a period in 
‘ which many towns have been retrograd- 
‘ing, there has been expended in public 
‘improvements (and we have no corpora- 
‘tion, or anything like it, to promote such 
‘ expenses), upwards of 100,0001.’ 
Thisstatement is exactly confirmed by the 
Report of the Commissioners, They say, 
that Oldham has, at a former period, suf- 
fered, from causes which they mention, 
considerable distress; but that, with the 
exception of the hand-loom weavers, it is 
in an improving and prosperous condition, 
The failure of a bank in the neighbourhood, 
after the panic of 1825, was one of the 
main causes of the distress in Oldham ; 
and it is because the permission again to 
issue 1/. and 2/. notes would lead to the 
same circumstances which produced that 
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failure, that I now pause before I consent 
to a proposal for their re-issue. 

Sir, I have made it an object of care to 
inquire what is the condition of artisans in 
the midland districts; and I have here an 
account of the rate of wages paid, at pre- 
sent, in several towns in Litchfield, Coven- 
try, Birmingham, and other places, to the 
following descriptions of workmen: car- 
penters, masons, bricklayers, plumbers, 
plasterers, and painters. I take Birming- 
ham ; in that town they are as follows :— 

d, d. 
4 to 
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The rate of wages in other towns 
varies but little from the above. Some 
small reduction must be made from this 
amount of wages in the case of carpenters, 
masons, and bricklayers, on account of the 
expense of tools which they have to pro- 
vide ; but the rate of wages appears ample 
to ensure, with present prices, a decent and 
comfortable maintenance for the workman 
and his family. What is the object of this 
Motion—the object distinctly, and in terms 
avowed by the member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cayley)? To 
raise prices ;—no doubt that is the inten- 
tion, and will be the effect of it. How can 
any one doubt that the workman who now 
carns wages of from 3s. Od. to 4s. a-day, 
has a much greater command over the 
necessaries and comforts of life than he 
would have, were you to increase the cur- 
rency, and raise the prices of provisions 
and all other articles? I believe it to bea 
fact established by official papers, and re- 
turns of the quantities of articles of general 
use consumed, that the condition of the 
labouring classes is greatly improved since 
the period when we had an inconvertible, 
unrestricted paper currency. If you com- 
pare the consumption of hops, of malt, of 
tea and coffee, at different periods, you will 
find that the industrious classes have now a 
much greater command of those necessaries 
of life than they had before. If the fact be 
so, I call on you, as you value the true in- 
terests of the people, to pause before you 
lend your sanction to any scheme, the 
avowed purpose of which is to increase the 
price of the necessaries of life. 

If this Committee be appointed, when 
will its labours terminate? It is not a 
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Committee to adjust the details of some 
plan, on the principle of which those who 
support the Committee are agreed, but 
a Committee without a plan, and the mem- 
bers of which entertain principles the most 
conflicting. Let us survey the course of 
this debate, and see whether, among the 
advocates of inquiry (I say nothing of the 
opposers, of whom, I suppose, sone portion 
will be on the Committee) there is that 
uniformity of general views—that we may 
expect from their labours any early remedy 
for our distress. The hon. Gentleman who 
spoke first, the author of the motion, was 
wise enough to produce no plan—to avoid 
the suggestion of any specific remedy. He 
complained, indeed, that the monetary sys 
tem was manifestly defective; for the po« 
pulation had increased—the produce had 
increased—but we had tied down the 
standard, and prevented its increase. The 
hon. Gentleman might just as well com- 
plain that “roads have increased—new 
countries have been discovered,—-but, alas ! 
the yard and the mile remain of the same 
length as before.” We hear of an “ an- 
tiquated standard ;” as if the standard had 
got decrepid through age. You might as 
well say that the pound weight, or the 
quart measure was too antiquated for pre- 
sent use. A definite weight of metal is 
as much a standard, a measure of value, 
as either the one or the other. If the 
hon, Gentleman does not mean the standard, 
but the amount of currency, he is totally in 
error in supposing that the currency cannot 
vary in amount—cannot accommodate itself 
to the growing wantsof the people—because 
the standard is invariable. Every im- 
provement in the economical use of money 
is a variation in the amount of the cur- 
rency ; and the hon. Gentleman’s objec- 
tion, if it be worth anything, is fatal to 
any standard at all. The hon. Gentle- 
man, however, contented himself with the 
attempt to show that the present system 
is chargeable with every imaginable evil ; 
but, as I before said, he wisely abstained 
from the suggestion of any remedy. 

He was followed by the member for 
Oldham (Mr. Cobbett), who was ready to 
agree with him in his vote, but totally ab- 
jured his principles. I must say, that I 
never was more disappointed, than by the 
speech of the member for Oldham. He 
began by claiming peculiar indulgence for 
himself, on account of his profound study 
of the whole subject, and because no man 
ever made a speech upon it, containing 
right principles, which was not borrowed 
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from him. “ The noble Lord,” he says, 
“made a good speech; but, then, it was 
all copied from me.” I think I may assure 
the hon. Member, that he need not enter- 
tain any fears of plagiarism in respect to 
the speeches which he delivers in this 
House. I have heard nothing from him, 
on any occasion, for which he may not 
reckon on a copyright, which will never be 
infringed. So little did his observations 
refer to the question before us, that while 
he was engaged in their delivery, an in- 
genuous young Member, who entered the 
House at the time, inquired from me 
“ whether the currency question was over?” 
I said “ No; this is the currency question.” 
He replied, “ I thought, from his speech, 
that it was the Navy Estimates.” All that 
the hon. Member could produce on this 
question of the currency was, the notes 
of an old speech he had interded to 
make on the Navy Estimates. The hon. 
Member wants no depreciation of the 
standard,—he will have no issue of paper 
—(“ rotten paper ”—I fear he said in the 
hearing of the hon. member for Birming- 
ham.) ‘ Oh, no, give me,” he says, “ the 
King’s coin, with the King’s image upon 
it.” There is something so amiable in his 
loyalty, that one would forgive his errors, 
even if he be wrong. Still he consents to 
go into the Committee, the object of which 
is to depreciate the standard, and all the 
remedy he proposes for all our distresses, 
and all our evils, is to cut down every 
estimate, and every expense, to the level of 
1792. “ And yet,” says the hon. Member, 
“ England ought to assume a high tone, and 
till poor Pitt was corrupted by the Whigs, she 
did assume a high tone ; Spain and France 
were not allowed to have navies and they 
ought not to be allowed to have navies.” 
—But how we are to maintain this high 
tone, and control the naval force of Europe, 
with the Estimates of 1792, the hon. 
Member did not clearly show. I should 
like to ask him how would he deal with 
the possessions that have been acquired 
since 1792,—with the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Malta, and the Mauritius? The hon. 
Gentleman says, that we had a most suc- 
_ cessful war ; that we annihilated the naval 
force of all our enemies :—and yet he is 
surprised that we have more admirals at 
the end of that war, than we had at its 
commencement! This Gentleman was the 
second speaker in favour of the Motion ; 
the third was the member for Knaresbo- 
rough, who says, that the plan of the 
hon. member for Oldham (of course one 
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of his colleagues in the Committee) is a 
plan of confiscation, rapine, and blood. 
His remedy was the total abolition of 
coin, and the payment of bank-notes in 
bars of gold. ‘The fourth speaker was the 
hon. member for Wolverhampton. He 
says, maintain the standard, but throw 
every burthen on the land; the land had, 
he observed, escaped every charge, and it 
was but right that it should be made re- 
sponsible, now, for the national debt. 
Then came the hon. member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. His remedy, we 
know, is a rise of prices. 

The hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Birmingham, has not yet spoken; I know 
not whether he still adheres to the plan 
which he recommended in 1817, for an 
unlimited depreciation of the standard, and 
whether he still maintains the proposition 
which he then maintained, that you always 
ought to take the market-price of bullion 
as the criterion of value, and that you 
might go on issuing bank-notes, and raising 
that market-price, even until you made the 
guinea pass for 100/. or 200/., without 
causing injury to any one—except, possibly, 
the public annuitant, who should take care 
of himself, or of whom the Government 
might take care. [Mr. Attwood: -Pro. 
vided you raised prices to the war level 
only.] I believe there was no such quali- 
fication; but if there was, it rakes no 
difference. Now, perhaps, it might be 
right to add to the Committee some op- 
ponents of these six or seven Gentlemen ; 
but send even them, alone, into a Com- 
mittee, with the opinions they entertain, to 
consider this question,—to examine al] the 
other questions which I have mentioned,— 
and I should like to ask what probability 
there would be of any practical remedy ? 
You find a patient labouring under every 
disease ; and for his cure, you send for 
physicians, entertaining totally opposite 
opinions on his case. Sangrado is sum- 
moned from Oldham, and Chuchillo from 
Birmingham. But what will be the con- 
dition of the patient meanwhile? Why, he 
will be utterly neglected, while the enraged 
doctors are debating about their principles, 
and cuffing each other. 

Will the country believe that the real 
object of the Committee is any other than 
a depreciation of the standard? What will 
be the consequence on commercial trans. 
actions? Will any man sell an estate? If 
there be a prospect that, in two months, the 
sovereign will pass for 25s., will not every 
man get the sovereign as soon as he can? 
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If you send it forth to the world that you 
will have a vague inquiry, which will pro- 
bably end in depreciation, the consequence, 
the inevitable consequence, will be ruin to 
every debtor —to the class you intend to 
benefit. All debts that can be exacted 
without delay, will be,—and justly ; for 
the debt, if contracted within the last 
eighteen years, was contracted in the 
improved currency. Every man who en- 
forces the payment of such debts due to 
him, will have not only law, but equity 
and honesty on his side. What will be 
the condition of the banks which have 
undertaken to discharge their promissory 
notes in gold, and to receive deposits of 
gold from their customers? Will not the 
depositors demand their deposits, and the 
holders of notes press for payment, with- 
out delay? Again, will any man ad- 
vance 20,000/. in sovereigns on a 
mortgage, when he is certain of being 
repaid in a depreciated currency? The 
question at issue is not depreciation or 
no depreciation. The Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, in so describing 
it, has stated it too unfavourably for his 
own argument ; the question is, whether 
depreciation shall be ultimately effected 
after a tedious protracted inquiry? That 


is quite a different question from sudden 


depreciation. Such depreciation is bad 
enough, but, as the result of a lingering in- 
quiry, it would be the greatest curse that was 
ever inflicted. What is the country suffering 
under? I believe it to be suffering partly 
from the agitation connected with the 
political excitement of recent times, partly 
from a state of doubt and suspense as to 
the final settlement of great questions 
affecting our commercial policy. The Bank 
Charter is still under consideration, the 
East and West India questions are not yet 
arranged ; if to these causes of restless- 
ness you are going to superadd doubts as to 
the standard—if this be your remedy for 
calming the excitement that prevails, and 
mitigating the doubt and suspense that 
hang upon other unsettled questions—for 
God’s sake close your doors, and depart to 
your homes; for your sittings here will 
throw chaos into worse confusion. 

Sir, I shall now conclude. The subject 
is far from exhausted—but there are limits 
to the patience of the House. Before I 
sit down, let me make an earnest appeal 
to those whom I address, to weigh well the 
consequences of the vote they may give. 
If they foresee, that injustice will be done 
by the unsettlement of the contracts of 
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twenty years—that confusion will arise— 
that commercial dealings will be paralyzed 
by doubts as to the future value of the 
currency ;—above all, if they see cause to 
apprehend that the wages of labour will 
not rise in any corresponding ratio with 
the rise of prices, and that, therefore, the 
condition of the labourer will be depressed 
—let them reject the plausible appeal, 
“ that distress ought to be inquired into,” 
and refuse to do a great public wrong, 
though it be covered with a specious veil. 
I say, respectfully, but firmly, that this is 
the manly course—this, the true fulfilment 
of a high and sacred trust. Doubtless, 
much consideration is due to the feelings 
and wishes of your constituents. To them 
you owe—as was truly said by that illus- 
trious man, who, in comprehensive and 
philosophical views of all public affairs, and 
of the great principles of social govern- 
ment, surpassed all the statesmen who 
preceded him, or who have followed—as 
much as some of them may have exceeded 
him, in the practical application of official 
knowledge and experience—“ to them you 
owe,” says Mr. Burke, “ the sacrifice of 
your time, and your pleasures, and your 
repose. But to them you do not owe the 
sacrifice, in the weightiest matters, of your 
matureand conscientious judgment.” “ That 
judgment is not their property, and you 
abandon the first of duties, if, in deference 
to the wishes, you consent to sacrifice the 
interests, of your constituents.” 

For what is it, Sir, that we are sent 
here? For what is it that we are placed 
on the mountain top, but that we may em- 
brace a wider horizon within our view, and 
penetrate further than those upon the plain, 
through the mists and darkness which hang 
upon the future. Perform your duty— 
show that you are not engaged in a mere 
“ scuffing local agency,’—that you are fit 
to be intrusted with the destinies of an 
empire ; and you will find your reward— 
my belief is, in the applause of your con- 
stituents—but, unquestionably, in the ap- 
probation of your own consciences. If 
you suffer, you will suffer in a noble cause, 
and you will be repaid with ample interest 
of honour and reputation, for any tempo- 
rary loss of popular favour. Read the 
controversy between Mr. Burke and _ his 
constituents in 1780, and judge of your 
reward by your own admiration of the re- 
jected candidate. They told him, “ that 
his impolitic stubbornness would cost him 
his seat.” If you hear the same language, 


be prepared with his dignified reply— 
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‘I wished to be a Member of Parlia- 
‘ment, to have my share of doing good 
‘ and resisting evil.’ ‘I deceive myself most 
‘ grossly, if I would not much rather pass 
‘the remainder of my life hidden in the 
“ recesses of the deepest obscurity, feeding 
‘my mind even with the visions and imagi- 
‘ nations of such things than to be placed on 
‘the most splendid throne of the universe, 
‘ tantalized with a denial of the practice of 
‘all which can make the greatest situation 
‘any other than the greatest curse.’ 

He stood before his constituents accused 
of no venality—of noneglect of duty—of no 
sacrifice of their interests to his ambition, 
or to their own hasty and inconsiderate 
views. The accusation against him was, 
that he had preferred to their wishes the 
dictates of his own humane, deliberate, 
enlightened judgment, and the true in- 
terests of the constituents themselves. 
Follow his example, and you may truly say 
with him, if you are obnoxious to a similar 
charge— 

‘In every accident which may happen 
‘through life—in pain, in sorrow, in de- 
‘ pression and distress—I will call to mind 
‘ this accusation, and be comforted.’ 

But my conviction is, that a different fate 
is reserved for you—that juster views are 
now taken of the duties which you are 
called upon to fulfil, and that the true way 
to secure the applause and lasting confi- 
dence of your constituents, is to claim, for 
yourselves and for them, the right to abide, 
in high matters like this, by the dictates of 
your own deliberate conviction. 

Colonel Torrens moved an adjournment 
of the Debate. 

Lord Althorp put it to the Members, 
whether, after so many hon. Members had 
spoken, it was desirable further to adjourn 
the debate ? 

Colonel Torrens persisting in his Motion, 
the House divided on the question of 
adjournment. Ayes 98; Noes 318—Ma- 
jority 220. 

It was, however, ultimately agreed that 
the debate should be adjourned. 

Debate adjourned accordingly. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1833. 


Mrnutgs.] Petitions presented. By Lord Surrre.p, from 
fifty-one Places; by the Duke of RuTLAnp, the Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY, and the Marquess of Batu, from a Num- 
ber of Places,—against Slavery.—By the Duke of Rut- 
LAND, from Sheepshead, for a Factories’ Regulation Bill. 
—By the Earl of SHa¥TKSBuRY, Lord SuFFigLD, and the 
Bishop of Lonpon, from several Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath ; and by Lord SuFFIELD, from 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1833. 


Minutgs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Joun 
ROMILLY, an Account of the Adjournments of Bankrupts’ 
Examinations, sine die, since the 11th January, 1832, by 
the London Commissioners of Bankrupts.—On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Finn, the Amount of Salaries and Retired 
Allowances of the Judges of Ireland, in the year 1792, and 
subsequent increase.—On the Motion of Mr. Harvey, 
an Account of the Number of References brought into the 
Offices of the respective Masters in Chancery, under 
Orders and Decrees of the Court, from 1st March, 1828, to 
the latest period.— On the Motion of Mr. Aaron CuHap- 
MAN, an Account of the Number of American Ships, and 
their Registered Tonnage entered inwards at Liverpool 
from New York, from Ist January, 1832, to Ist January, 
1855; and of British Ships for the same period; of the 
Importation of Cotton into the Port of Liverpool from 
the United States, both in Foreign and British Ships, for 
the same period; and of the Exportation of Salt from 
Liverpool to Prussian Ports in British and Foreign Ships, 
in the same space of time.—On the Motion of Mr. Rorcn, 
a List of all Bills of Indictment for Felony against Middle- 
sex Prisoners delivered over by the Justices of the Peace 
for that County, to the Justices of Gaol Delivery of 
Newgate, since the Ist of January, 1832; and of those who 
were not delivered over to the Justices of Gaol delivery of 
Newgate. 

Bill. Read a second time :—Lighting and Watching; Assizes’ 
Removal. 

Petitions presented. By Sir W1LLIAM Fouxas, from Laun- 
ditch (Norfolk), for a Repeal of the Duty on Malt and 
Hops.—By Lord Esrineton, Sir WiLLI4m Foikss, 
and Messrs. Ropsr, Kemyss TynTE, Hopesrs, and 
Rosinson, from Torrington, and a great many other 
Places,—against Slavery.—By Lord Esrineton, from 
Ashburton, for a Commutation of Tithes; and from the 
North Devon Agricultural Association, for rendering the 
Imperial Measure compulsory.—By Mr. Hopes, from 
Staplehurst, for a Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Winpow Tax.] Mr. Robinson pre- 
sented a Petition from the Churchwardens, 
Overseers, and Vestry of the parish of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, praying for the 
repeal of the Window Tax. The Petition 
was signed by 400 inhabitants of the 
parish, who from the nature of their inform- 
ation, were able expressly to say, that 
the householders generally would no 
longer pay this most oppressive and unjust 
tax. The opinion of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, and of those residing in all 
the principal towns of the country, was 
unanimous as to the necessity of having 
this tax repealed. If the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) was unable to give up the 
whole of the Window-tax, without laying 
on some other impost to make up the 
deficiency, it would be better if the noble 
Lord would give up the Window-tax, and 
lay on an adequate increase of the House 
duty, taking care thatit should be equitably 
arranged, so that there might no longer 
be a contrast kept up between the rating 
of the houses of the rich and of the poor. 
He hoped to see so disgraceful a tax as 
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Statute-books of the land ; and he thought 
the best plan that could be pursued by the 
House would be to repeal the tax alto- 
gether, and then to support Ministers in 
Jaying on an additional tax to the same 
amount, if that were necessary, and the 
tax could not be dispensed with. But it 
was Ministers who should be expected to 
say how the amount should be levied— 
to bring forward some plan of their own— 
and not to make a stand against those who 
called for the reduction of any particular 
tax, by asking how the deficiency in the 
revenue should be made up. He should 
not do his duty to those who had compli- 
mented him by putting the petition into 
his hand, nor to his constituents in the 
city of Worcester, if he did not call upon 
the House to enforce the repeal of the 
Window-tax. He declared that it was 
his intention to support the Motion for the 
repeal whenever it was brought on. 

Mr. Cobbett contended that the noble 
Lord might have got more means to enable 
him to reduce the taxes to a greater extent 
than he had proposed todo. Why had 
he not struck off a number of unmerited 
pensions? There was a number of women 
who took more of the public money than 
was necessary to support 25,500 sailors 
and marines, with their officers. If the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) would pledge 
himself to reduce that expenditure, he 
(Mr. Cobbett) would lend hin his strenu- 
ous support. 

Mr. Hume said, it was perfectly true, 
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as stated by the hon. member for Oldham, © 
that a very large sum of money was paid | 


to females by way of pensions, and the 
late Parliament had been exceedingly 
blameable in extending charity to noble 
Lords and Ladies, instead of having some 
charitable consideration for the distresses 
of the labouring and industrious classes. 
When he saw the Returns of the number 
of poor persons who had been distrained 
upon for small amounts of taxes, and 
whose goods had been sold, he was con- 
vinced it was exceedingly unbecoming to 
allow a single pension of 50/. to be given 
to the class of persons he had described. 
The noble Lord had proposed an efficient 
relief, but if he wished to do any good he 
must act on a large scale. If the noble 
Lord had not the means immediately 
within his reach, he must consider whether 
there were not other species of property 
untaxed ; for instance, real property that 
descended from father to son should be 
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‘placed in the same scale of taxation as 


other property. He was sorry that the 
hon. member for Colchester (Mr. Harvey) 
had not pressed his Motion for an inquir 
into the nature of the services for which 
pensions were supposed to have been 
granted, but he hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber would be induced to renew it on some 
-_ day. 

r. Harvey was sorry that any notion 
was entertained that he had abandoned 
his Motion on the subject of the Pension 
Lists. He had, in fact, only postponed it 
till the 22nd of May. The object of that 
Motion was, not to deprive any of the 
pensioners of the payments they had 
received, or were entitled to receive, but 
to relieve them from the odium so gene- 
rally understood to attach to them, as if 
there were any women in England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, who received pensions 
for which they had not given to the coun- 
try a full and adequate consideration. 
For this purpose he should move for a 
Return of all pensioners, and the consi- 
deration they had given for their pensions. 
There was one suggestion which he would 
in the mean time throw out—that when 
it was intended to take the sense of the 
House on any point, it would be well to 
have an intimation to that effect stated 
In that case 
hon. Members would take care to be pre- 
sent on particular occasions, or at least 
they would have no excuse for their 
absence. Before he sat down, he begged 
to repeat that on the 22nd of May he would 
bring forward his Motion, and make an 
appeal to the gallantry of hon. Members, 
when the ladies of England now on the 
Pension-lists would have an opportunity 
of vindicating themselves from the un- 
generous supposition that any of them was 
receiving one sixpence for which an equi« 
valent had not been given. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


STaTE oF THE CountRY— Monetary 
SysremM.—ApJournep Depare.] Co- 
lonel Torrens moved the Order of the Day 
for resuming the debate. The hon.and gal- 
lant Officer then proceeded to say, though 
he believed it would be expedient to ap- 
point a Select Committee to inquire into 
the state of our monetary system, yet he 
was not one of those who sought to lower or 
degrade the ancient standard of value, 
upon the faith of which the engagements 
of the country have been contracted. He 
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(Colonel Torrens) could not support a pro- 
position for lowering or degrading the 
ancient standard, on the ground so well 
stated by the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade—that lowering the value of the 
currency reduced the real wages of the 
working classes. This opinion he had 
always held, and had repeatedly expressed. 
With the permission of the House, he 
would read a very short passage on this 
subject from a pamphlet he had published 
in 1819, for the purpose of pointing out 
the evils too fatally realized, of the mode in 
which it was proposed to return to cash- 
payments. ‘ The first, and certainly the 
‘most injurious consequence of a fall in 
‘ the value of the circulating medium is, the 
‘ reduction which it effects in the real wages 
‘of labour. A fall in the value of money 
‘is the same thing as a rise in the price 
‘of all the necessaries of life; and expe- 
‘ rience proves to us, that the rate of wages 
‘is somewhat tardy in proportioning itself 
‘to the price of the necessaries of life. 
‘In almost all trades the sum which is 
‘ paid for labour is regulated by acontract, 
‘ tacit or implied, between the masters and 
‘the workmen; and notwithstanding the 
‘ fluctuations in the value of money, and 
‘the price of necessaries, this sum paid 
‘ for labour varies but little for considerable 
‘periods. While the Restriction Act re- 
‘mains in force, and particularly if the 
‘ Bank continue to make undue advances 
‘in favour of Government, the currency 
‘ may occasionally fall below its customary 
‘level, and thereby render wages inade- 
‘quate to the support of the labourer’s 
‘family, increase the number of paupers, 
‘and render the pressure upon the par- 
‘ishes more heavy.’ To these principles 
propounded in 1819, he (Colonel Torrens) 
still adhered, and he could not consistently 
give his support to any proposition, having 
for its object to lower and degrade the cur- 
rentstandard of the currency. With him the 
question was, whether, without degrading 
the standard, our monetary system could 
be improved? The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) who concluded the 
debate last night, and who spoke as he 
always speaks, with so much power and 
effect, had challenged us to disprove that 
the Act of 1819 was not founded upon 
just principles, and he (Colonel Torrens) 
would accept the challenge; he was pre- 
pared to show that the Act of 1819, for 
restoring the ancient metallic standard of 
value, was, perhaps, the most extraordi- 
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nary instance of rash, precipitate, and 
mischievous legislation, which the history 
of Parliament contained. General prin- 
ciples were applied without regard to the 
particular circumstances which modified 
and controlled their operation. And not 
only so, the general principles intended to 
be brought into practical operation were 
misunderstood and departed from. The 
avowed intention was to restore the ancient 
standard of value; but instead of doing 
this, the Legislature imposed a new and 
a higher standard. Before the suspension 
of cash payments in 1797, the standard of 
the currency was coin, which could be 
legally melted or exported. By the Act 
of 1819, for resuming cash payments, this 
ancient standard was abandoned—the cur- 
rency was made convertible into coin which 
could not be legally melted and exported. 
This departure from the ancient standard 
was a fraud upon the public to a certain 
extent whenever the foreign exchanges 
happened to be unfavourable, of at least 
three per cent upon all money engage- 
ments. For though the law prohibiting 
the melting and exporting of the coin of 
the realm was evaded ; yet the evasion of 
the law was attended with inconvenience 
and risk ; and when the exchanges became 
unfavourable, the value of bullion which 
could be sworn off for exportation was 
three per cent higher than that of the 
bullion which could not be sworn off. 
Thus a new and a higher standard was 
inflicted on the country, and an injurious 
facility was given for contracting the cur- 
rency and reducing prices. But this was 
not all—by the ancient laws of our coin- 
age, both gold and silver were legal tenders 
to any amount; and previous to the sus- 
pension of cash payments, all debts and 
engagements were incurred upon the 
broad understanding that the debtor had 
the option of paying either in gold or 
silver; and, in point of fact, payments 
were sometimes made in one metal, and 
sometimes in the other, as their relative 
value happened to vary. The practice of 
making both metals a legal tender was 
long prevalent in England. From 1257 
till 1664, the current value of the gold 
coin, in relation to the silver coin, was 
regulated by Proclamation, and payments 
to any amount might be made in either. 
From 1664 down to 1717 the relative of 
gold to silver was not fixed by authority ; 
and, practically, silver was the only legal 
tender. An alteration in the regulation of 
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the Mint occurred in 1717, when a guinea 
was made equivalent to 21s. in silver. But 
the market value of the silver contained in 


. 21s. was greater than the value of a guinea ; 


the public had an interest in paying in 
gold, and hence gold, instead of silver, 
was employed, by common consent, as the 
legal tender. In 1774 it was enacted, 
that silver coin, when paid by tale, should 
not be legal tender for sums above 251. ; 
but the option was still left to the public 
to discharge engagements of any amount 
in silver coin, according to its value by 
weight, after the rate of 5s. 2d. per ounce. 
From 1774, down to the Act for the 
resumption of cash-payments, in 1819, the 
public had the legal right to discharge 
all engagements in silver, at the rate of 
5s. 2d. per ounce. When cash payments 
were required, then came into operation 
the Act of 1816, by’which gold was 
declared to be the only legal tender for 
sums above 40s., and by which the public 
were deprived of the option always before 
enjoyed, of paying in silver at the rate of 
5s. 2d. per ounce. Thus it appeared, on the 
fullest evidence, that by the Act of 1819,Par- 
liament in its wisdom, or rather in its ignor- 
ance, did not re-establish the ancient stand- 
ard of value, but, on the contrary, estab- 
lished a different standard, depriving the 
public of the option of making payments 
in whatever metal might be relatively the 
cheapest. Practically there could be only 
one standard, and what the Legislature 
should have done in order to prevent the 
metal which might be sold too low in rela- 
tion to the other, from being driven out, 
was, to let it circulate at an agio accord- 
ing to its market, and not according to its 
Mint price. But the whole course of the 
Government and of the Parliament of that 
day, in relation to the currency, was one 
continuous blunder. In departing from 
the ancient standard, they selected for 
their altered standard that metal which 
experience had shown to be most liable to 
fluctuations in value. When the balance 
of foreign payments was unfavourable, the 
increase in the value of gold was always 
greater than the increase in the value of 
silver. In proportion as it contained greater 
value in less bulk, gold would always, in the 
first instance, be preferred to silver for the 
purpose of being exported to balance an 
unfavourable foreign account; and the 
value of gold in the home-market, in rela- 
tion to silver, must rise to the full amount 
of the difference of carriage before silver 
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began to be sent abroad. Again, the 
quantity of silver was so large, and the pro- 
portion employed in the arts was so consi- 
derable, that several millions might be ab- 
stracted from the general market without 
materially affecting its value. On the 
other hand, the quantity of gold was com- 
paratively so small, and of this small 
quantity so large a proportion was used for 
currency, that the abstraction from the 
channels of circulation of quantity which 
would have scarcely a perceptible effect 
on the value of silver, might have a consi- 
derable effect upon the value of gold. It 
was clear, then, from general principles, 
that whenever an unfavourable balance of 
foreign payments occurred, the value of 
gold rose in a higher proportion than the 
value of silver, and that, of the two metals, 
silver was the most eligible standard. But 
this was not all. The Legislature of 1819 
not only misunderstood the nature of the 
standard which they intended to restore, 
but they neglected all the circumstances, 
by which the metals composing that stand- 
ard, in the interval between the suspension 
and the resumption of cash payments, had 
been themselves enhanced in value. Many 
causes had concurred to increase the value 
of gold. By the return to cash payments 
a new demand for gold, to the amount 
of from 25,000,000/. to 30,000,000/., 
was created, while the contemporaneous 
changes from paper to metallic currency, 
which were effected in Russia, Austria, 
Denmark, and the United States, occa- 
sioned a still further demand for the pre- 
cious metals to the amount of at least 
25,000,0002. The whole of the increased 
demand for the precious metals could not 
have been less than 50,000,000/. sterling. 
But all the gold supposed to exist in the 
commercial world could scarcely have been 
more than 500,000,0002., while the annual 
supply, before it was reduced by the 
troubles in South America, was stated by 
Humboldt to be 1,600,000/. Now, if there 
had been no diminution in the annual 
supply of the precious metals, the increased 
demand for them to be used as coin would 
have materially enhanced their value. But 
while the demand increased, the supply 
diminished. The civil wars in South 
America suspended the working of the 
mines, and, instead of receiving supplies 
of the precious metals from South America, 
we actually exported specie thither. From 
these co-operating causes, the value of 
gold throughout the commercial world had 
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advanced, or, in other words, the price of 
commodities had fallen. His hon. friend 
the member for the city of London had 
shown that a great proportion of the fall 
in the price of commodities had been 
occasioned by the increased facility of 
production, and the larger quantities in 
which commodities were brought to 
market. But those facts did not disprove 
the rise in the value of currency. On the 
contrary, they showed another cause of that 
rise. Value was relative, and a rise in the 
value of gold, as compared with other 
articles, might be occasioned either by in- 
creasing the cost of obtaining the metals, 
or by diminishing the cost of obtaining 
other articles. The facts brought forward 
by the hon. Member established this—that 
the value of the precious metals had been 
enhanced by a two-fold cause. In point 
of fact, the price of commodities measured 
the value of money; and the fall in 
general prices showed the rise in the value 
of the currency. Prices had fallen one- 
half, and therefore the value of our 
metallic standard had been doubled. 
Now, the Act of 1819, which the right hon. 
Baronet asserted to have been passed with 
so much deliberation and precaution, and 
with so careful a regard to justice and to 
sound principles, was passed in utter igno- 
rance of all the principles which regulate 
value, and of all the circumstances which 
limit the application of general principles. 
The abolition of one-pound notes was an- 
other evil inflicted on the country by the 
ignorance of Parliament. The right hon. 
Baronet pronounced an eloquent speech 
against small notes. Every objection 
which he urged against them was equally 
applicable to five and ten-pound notes. 
The evils were not confined to small notes. 
They were inherent in the system. Ex- 
tensive and calamitous experience had now 
established the fact, that a currency, con- 
sisting of the precious metals, and of 
paper convertible into these metals on de- 
mand, was liable to sudden and very con- 
siderable fluctuation, between the extremes 
of excess and of deficiency. Though no 
excess should ever be created, yet defi- 
ciency would occasionally occur. Re- 
dundant currency and the general rise in 
prices, checking exportation, and encour- 
aging importation, were uot the only— 
perhaps not the principal—causes of an 
unfavourable balance of foreign payment. 
Foreign expenditure— foreign loans—defi- 
cient harvests—excessive and mistaken 
VOL. XVII. {3hi8 
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speculations—might severally or conjointly 
create an amount of foreign debt beyond 
what the ordinary amount of foreign 
credits could liquidate, and thus cause the 
demand for foreign bills to exceed the 
supply. In this state of things foreign 
bills would bear a premium, and the 
bullion-merchant would obtain a profit by 
consigning the precious metals to his cor- 
respondents abroad —drawing for the 
amount, and disposing of his bills in the 
market. The banks of circulation would, 
as before, have their notes returned in 
exchange for gold; and to avert a dan- 
gerous run upon their coffers, would be 
compelled to contract their issues until the 
value of the currency was so increased 
that the exportation of the coin no longer 
yielded a profit. When paper, issued in 
excess, or an unfavourable balance, arising 
from other causes, had occasioned a run 
upon the banks of circulation, it became 
the interest of those establishments to con- 
tract their issues, not merely in the degree 
necessary to stop the run and restore the 
currency to its standard value, but in that 
greater degree which might be requisite in 
order to raise the currency above its 
standard value, and to enable the di- 
rectors, upon favourable terms, to replenish 
the exhausted coffers of the banks, When 
a run had taken place upon the banks 
which issue paper, the directors of these 
establishments could not ascertain,with any 
precision, the degree in which their issues 
ought to be contracted, in order to effect 
the two-fold object of arresting the drain 
upon their treasure, and of replenishing 
their coffers upon favourable terms. The 
necessity of contraction they would see ; 
but, possessing no indications of the pre- 
cise point at which it might safely and 
advantageously stop, they would often 
carry it considerably beyond what the 
actual circumstances of the case required. 
Hence, after every recurrence of excess or 
of an unfavourable foreign balance, a 
mixed currency, composed of coin and of 
paper, convertible upon demand, would 
suffer a much more considerable contrac- 
tion, and acquire a higher value, than a 
currency purely metallic. The fluctua- 
tions in the value of such mixed currency, 
when occasioned by an_ unfavourable 
foreign balance, always became more con- 
siderable as the proportion which the 
paper bore to the coin was increased. 
Again, a mixed currency, composed of 
coin and of paper, convertible into coin 
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on demand, was constantly exposed to still 
more sudden and violent diminutions in 
amount, in consequence of the stoppage 
of the banks by which the paper was cir- 


culated. The crisis of 1797, and the 
panic of 1825-6, were far from being ex- 
treme or ageravated instances of the evils 
inherent in this vicious monetary system. 
It was on all hands acknowledged, that if 
during the panic of 1825 we had been 
threatened with danger from abroad, or 
visited with a scarcity of corn at home, 
the crash would have been beyond all 
comparison more extensive and appalling. 
Under such circumstances, the failure of 
the London and country banks would 
have been followed by the stoppage of the 
Bank of England. As it was, that estab- 
lishment had the greatest difficulty in pro- 
viding gold to meet the extraordinary de- 
mand upon its coffers; and all the powers 
of the Mint, called into the utmost 
activity, could scarcely convert bullion 
into coin with sufficient rapidity for the 
occasion. On that occasion it was the 
liberality of the French bank, in permitting 
the British coin deposited with it to be 
withdrawn, which saved the Bank of Eng- 
land from the necessity of stopping pay- 
ment. Unless our present system of cur- 
rency were amended by the timely inter- 
ference of the Legislature, it would go on 
to ovcasion periodical and aggravated dis- 
tress, until, in a national bankruptcy, it 
would find its euthanasia, Thus the evils 
attributed by the right hon. member for 
Tamworth to the circulation of one-pound 
notes, was inherent in a system of currency 
consisting of coin and of paper-money 
issued by irresponsible individuals, and 
payable on demand at the option of the 
holder. What was the remedy? He 
would endeavour briefly to point it out. 
In the first place, he would make silver the 
standard instead of gold. This, as he had 
already explained, would render the cur- 
rency more steady, and would prevent, to 
a certain extent, those fluctuations which 
had proved so ruinous to trade. In the 
second place, he would adopt the principle 
of the late Mr. Ricardo, and make the 
paper currency payable, not in coin, but 
in ingots of silver, to the amount of 1001. 
or 2001. This would secure the banks of 
circulation from political passions, and 
from runs having for object the embarrass- 
ment of the Government. In the third 


place, he would permit the re-issuing of 
one and two-pound notes. 


This would 
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extend to the agricultural and thinly- 
peopled districts the advantages of cred t 
and circulation, of which they were now 
deprived. And, in the fourth place, he 
would secure to the people the whole 
benefit of issuing paper money, which was 
now unjustly monopolized by the Bank of 
England. This, which had been sug- 
gested on the soundest principles of poli- 
tical economy by Mr. Ricardo, would place 
40,000,000/. at the disposal of the Trea- 
sury. He need not dilate upon the vast 
benefit which the adoption of this arrange- 
ment would secure to the country. Thirty 
millions might be applied to the public 
service, and would, for a period of six 
years, allow of a reduction of taxation, 
to the amount of 5,000,000/. annually. 
Ten millions would remain, which might 
be applied to the immediate relief of dis- 
tress. He begged pardon of the House 
for having occupied their attention so long. 
In conclusion he would repeat, that the 
Amendment of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not inconsistent with the 
Motion of the hon. member for White- 
haven, and he was ready to vote for both 
propositions. He was ready to affirm that 
the ancient standard of value ought not 
to be degraded ; and he was prepared to 
vote for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the distress of the country, with the 
view of ascertaining how far that distress 
could be relieved by an improvement in 
our system of banking and of paper cur- 
rency. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart said, he was anxi- 
ous to say a few words on the subject of 
the debate. When he had first heard the 
Motion introduced, although favourable to 
the principle of inquiry into the state of 
the country, he still was a little jealous of 
the real objects which the mover had in 
view, differing, as he did, in opinions upon 
other topics with the hon. member for 
Whitehaven; but, as the debate proceeded, 
his doubts had been removed, and he now 
felt confident that he should best dis- 
charge his duty by voting for the Motion. 
This could not be looked upon as a party 
question. On former occasions, indeed, 
when a Ministry had heen for some time 
settled in office, and consequently respon- 
sible to a great extent for the state of the 
country, a Motion for a General Inquiry 
was not only a usual, but a fair course, in 
order to try their stability. But this Mo- 
tion could not be looked upon in such a 
point of view, because the hon. member 
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for Whitehaven, in stating, that great and 
general distress existed, attributed that 
distress to causes which existed long ante- 
cedent to the accession of the present 
Ministry to office. They had heard, in 
the course of last night, and the night 
before, much of the: decrease of distress 
and suffering, yet, notwithstanding what 
had been said of Oldham and Glasgow in 
proof of this assertion, they could not shut 
their eyes to the fact that much distress 
and misery prevailed in the agricultural, 
manufacturing, commercial, and shipping 
interests. Much of that distress, he, in 
common with others, attributed to the 
monetary system established in 1819 by 
the Bill bearing the name of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite; but he was far from 
saying that it was the sole and universal 
cause of change and misery. He did not 
ascribe to it alone the great fall which 
every commodity had suffered in price ; 
nor did he accuse it of having displaced 
the Bourbons, or agitated the states of 
continental Europe. He did not even 
assert, that by its Amendment, or abroga- 
tion, former prosperity would be restored ; 
but certainly among many causes ope- 
rating to produce distress, that measure 
bore a prominent and principal station. 
If he did not hold this opinion, he should 
vote for inquiry; because, among the in- 
telligent and industrious classes of society, 
there was a deep and settled conviction 
that something was radically bad, and 
positively ruinous, in that measure; and 
which feeling would prevent any Govern- 
ment from silencing the demand for in- 
vestigation. He was convinced, however, 
that we then made a fatal alteration in 
our standard of value; and that the evils 
which it spread throughout the land, were 
still in rapid and destructive progress. 
Great as the loss had been, he should 
refuse to go back if he could believe that 
the country was at the end of its suffer- 
ings; but, believing the evils to be still in 
progress, it was impossible for the Act of 
1819 to escape being subjected to another 
and a final trial. Nor does it, Sir, require 
much fortitude on my part to make this 
declaration. It was only necessary to look 
into thediscussions which took place at that 
period, and subsequently, to find a host of 
practical authority opposed to it in every 
stage, and afterwards bearing testimony to 
the severe pressure which it was inflicting 
among all ranks of persons. On a Motion 
of Mr. Tierney’s, in 1818, for considering 
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the expediency of repealing the Bank 
Restriction Act, we have it stated, that 
Mr. Huskisson ‘ adverted to the effect 
‘ produced in this country, and indeed 
‘ upon all the Continent of Europe, by the 
‘ facility enjoyed by Great Britain of ex~- 
‘tending her paper currency. It was, 
‘ like the effect,’ he said, * that had been 
‘found to arise from the discovery of the 
‘ mines of America; for, by increasing the 
‘ circulating medium over the world, to the 
‘extent of 40,000,000/., it proportionably 
‘ facilitated the means of barter, and gave 
‘a stimulus to industry.’* That gentle- 
man, whose clear and practical understand- 
ing was undoubted, also said, ‘‘that the 
quantity of metallic money should be as 
small as possible, and the quantity of con- 
vertible paper as large as possible.”+ And 
in 1830, when the hon. member for White- 
haven madea Motion similar to his present 
one, Mr. Huskisson said, ‘“* He agreed 
with the hon. Member, in his estimation 
of paper credit, and paper circulation, as 
one of the greatest improvements of 
modern times.”t Again, the confessed 
and recorded errors of those who originally 
supported the Bill of 1819, were very 
striking, and spoke volumes as to the false 
and ruinous principles on which it was 
founded. Mr. Ricardo, in 1819, said, 
‘The difficulty was only that of raising 
‘ the currency three percent. By with- 
‘ drawing paper so as to restore the note 
‘to its bullion-value—an alteration, by- 
‘the-bye, of only three per cent.,—the 
‘ House would have done all that was re- 
‘quired.’ And, ‘at the end of the year, 
‘ we should all be surprised to reflect that 
‘any alarm had ever prevailed at a pros- 
‘ pect of variation of three per cent in the 
‘ value of the circulating medium.’§ But, 
in 1823, this distinguished financier con- 
fessed, “‘ He was now ready to admit, that 
Mr. Peel’s Bill had raised the value of the 
currency ten per cent.” || A great deal 
was said about the principles of honesty 
and morality—affected by the present 
Motion. The hon. member for Essex 
(Mr. Baring) was not sparing in his denun- 
ciations on this subject. Was, then, the 
standard of morality a moveable and con- 
vertible one to times and temptations? In 
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1821, the hon. member for Essex made a 
Motion almost precisely similar to the one 
now before us. This was his Motion :— 
‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
‘ consider the provisions of the Act, and 
‘to report their opinion to the House, 
‘whether it would be expedient to make 
‘any alteration in the said Act, so as to 
‘ alleviate the pressure which its operation 
‘ is producing, and is likely to continue to 
‘ produce, on the various branches of pub- 
‘ lic industry :’ and these were his argu- 
ments: ‘The more he considered this 
‘ question, the more he felt it to be one 


-€ not only of the utmost importance, but 


‘ as “ the” one in which were involved all 
‘ the distresses experienced by the country, 
‘and theirremedy. * ** He was convinced 
‘ that the interests of the country would 
‘not work, that the*circulation of the 
‘country would not move. Unless they 
‘did maturely and carefully reconsider 
‘ that important Act.’ Let the House re- 
mark how, in the conscience of the hon. 
Member, the mountains of to-day were but 
mole-hills a little time since. Those who 
now proposed a revision of this Act, must 
be, according to the opinion of the hon. 
Gentleman, fit either for Bedlam or for 
Newgate—they must be either mad or 
dishonest. But what was his opinion in 
1821? Why this—‘ It might easily be 
‘ proved that we had brought our standard 
‘ above what it was in 1797, and, therefore, 
‘that no person need be scrupulous to 
‘that degree as to fear any ill conse- 
‘ quences from the adoption of his propo- 
‘ sition.” These reminiscences from the 
life of the hon. Member, were like the 
whole of his speech last Session, the first 
part of which fulminated against our mo- 
rality, whilst the latter part participated in 
and applauded our whole aim and end. 
The right hon. President of the Board of 
Trade contended, that to assent to this 
question would prejudice the cause of the 
labouring classes. The hon. member for 
Essex, however, said, in the speech he had 
just quoted, and correctly said, ‘ High 


‘prices did not vary precisely with the 


‘ alteration in the standard of value; but 
‘ they were kept up by the habits, and feel- 
‘ings, and prejudices of the community. 
‘ It was quite clear that the present rate 
‘ of wages could not last. The labourer’s 
‘ wages must come down when his master 
‘ could find nobody to employ him; and 
‘ whenever that time arrived, which could 
‘ not be very far distant, the reduction of 
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‘ wages would, no doubt, be received with 
‘ereat discontent. Reduced, however, 
‘ the wages must be; and it was better to 
‘turn the attention of the. labouring 
‘ classes to the true cause of such a reduc- 
‘tion, than to endeavour to make them 
‘ profound patriots, by declaiming upon 
‘ Parliamentary Reform.’ With regard to 
the effect of this Bill, in adding to 
incumbrances, the hon. member for 
Essex said :—‘ His opinion was, that these 
‘evils, alarming as they were, were 
‘ occasioned by the alteration in our cur- 
‘rency, which he rated at not less than 
‘ twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. In 
‘some instances, he should say, it had 
‘ risen to a third, and even fifty per cent.’* 
These were weighty and conclusive opin- 
ions on this important subject. The hon. 
member for Essex was, at the time he 
stated these facts and opinions, practically 
engaged in one of the most successful and 
extensive concerns that ever existed in this 
country ; and it must be matter of equal 
astonishment and regret to all, that such 
an opinion, upon such a subject, was so 
rejected and set at nought. If such had 
been the effect of that fatal Bill, and if it 
added thus enormously to existing obliga- 
tions, something in justice ought to have 
been done simultaneously for the protection 
ofthosewhoowed money. In Scotland, in 
the reign of James 3rd., there was an Act 
passed, “‘ That the money and gold be 
cryed up higher ;” and which appreciated, 
according to the phrase of the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade, the 
currency about thirteen per cent; and the 
Act immediately following this on the 
Scotch Statute Book was, “for the pay- 
ment ofdebtor and creditor,” which stated— 
‘To remove discord among the King’s 
‘ lieges betwixt the creditors and debtors, 
‘that are owing sums, it is statute and 
‘ ordained, that the debtor shall pay his 
‘creditor with such moneys, and of the 
‘same price, as the money had course 
‘before this proclamation, and Patlia- 
‘ment, &c.’ Such was the standard of 
plain and honest dealing in my country in 
1475, and I know no good reason for 
departing from it in this country in 1819. 
He was surprised to hear the hon. member 
for Walsall, a practical man, state that 
those who had borrowed money during the 
restriction of cash payments had no right 





* Mr. Baring’s speech and Motion are in 
Hansard, vol. v. (new series) p. 91-97. 
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to complain that they were compelled to 
pay in hard cash, because, said the hon. 
Member, they were aware that they 
borrowed under that liability. He would 
remind that hon. Member, and those who 
thought with him, thatthe Bank Restriction 
Act, on its fourth renewal in 1798, was 
worded ‘‘ to cease and expire one month 
after the signing of a definitive treaty of 
peace,” and in no more specific terms ; 
and the fact was, that it expired and 
ceased precisely eight years after that 
event occurred. This established pretty 
clearly the spirit of the enactment itself, 
and that its first term, as specified, was 
but a matter of form. But, independent 
of this, there was another fact which was 
conclusive as to the gross injustice of 
saddling the borrowers of 17. notes—with 
an addition of thirty to fifty per cent on 
their debts; he meant the Resolution of 
that House in 1811, by which all holders 
of paper were guaranteed against any 
depreciation, past, present, or future, in 
the 12. note. His object was, not to remedy 
what had already happened, but to stop the 
further progress of this great evil. The 
Bill of 1819, fixed a new standard of 
value ruinously expensive to this country ; 
and the objection he made to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord was, that it would 
prevent the country from adopting the old 
national standard of silver, either con- 
jointly with gold, or singly by itself, which 
he should prefer. But after all that had 
occurred inthe debate, the hon. member for 
Whitehaven ought not, perhaps, to press his 
Motion to a division ; because the question 
for inquiry was virtually carried, provided 
the House would adopt the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord as the guiding 
star through the Committee; and he 
was disposed to accede to these terms, 
The question was one which could be 
determined only by inquiry. In making 
his present statement, he was not’ one of 
those, if such there were, who sacrificed 
their own judgment to the opinion of their 
constituents; he did not know the opinion 
of his constituents on this point, and there- 
fore was following no other dictation than 
that of his own judgment. He was 
convinced, that we could adhere to our 
present system only at the price of a total 
decay of our commercial prosperity. 

Mr. Strutt, although he acknowledged 
that there was considerable distress in 
the country, was nevertheless persuaded 
that the statements which had been made 
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of that distress were greatly exaggerated. 
The continued employment of capital, or 
rather the increased employment of capital, 
in our various manufactures, convinced 
him of the fact, that although certainly 
the present period was not one of peculiar 
prosperity, neither was it one of pxculiar 
depression. He was satisfied that the 
manufacturing and commercial int€rests 
of the country regarded with dismay the 
Motion of the hon. member for White- 
haven, as fraught with the greatest danger 
to trade, and every description of property. 
He perfectly agreed with the noble Lord, 
that the only object of the Motion was the 
depreciation of the currency ; and he also 
concurred with the noble Lord, that no 
one could agree to the Motion who was 
not prepared to transfer large portions of 
property from one set of persons to an- 
other—from the creditors to the debtors 
of the country. It had been said, that 
the measure was justifiable in order to 
counteract the injustice with respect to 
contracts which had been perpetrated by 
the resumption of cash payments. But 
even conceding that there had been that 
injustice, still it should be rentembered 
that the contracts of the present period 
were not the contracts of 1819. Out of 
100 existing contracts, ninety-nine had 
been made since that period. It would 
be a strange mode of justice to perpetrate 
injustice in ninety-nine instances, for the 
purpose of adjusting a contract on one, 
The fact was, that the injustice was per- 
petrated by the Bank Restriction Act, and 
the Act of 1819 was only a return to 
justice; and having experienced the fatal 
effects of the Bank restriction, ought the 
House now to adopt a system which would 
lead to similar results? He did not im- 
pute undue motives to those from whom 
he differed in opinion on this subject. He 
had no doubt that they were convinced of 
the propriety of the step which they were 
taking, although he was at a loss to under- 
stand on what principle they were so con- 
vinced. But, entertaining the view which 
he did of the subject, he should feel that, 
if he were to concur in the Motion of the 
hon. member for Whitehaven, it would be 
the commencement of a system of con- 
fiscation and ruin. During the debates 
on the Reform Bill, the hon. member for 
Whitehaven had expressed his apprehen- 
sion that the measure was fraught with 
revolutionary consequences, and that gene- 
ral confiscation would be its result. He 
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(Mr. Strutt) had better hopes; and he 
believed that he should not be disap- 
pointed, and that the present Parliament 
would not sanction the proposed measure 
of general confiscation. The country was 
deeply indebted to the noble Lord for the 
straight-forward and manly manner in 
which he had met the Motion; and it was 
his firm belief, that, by the course which 
the noble Lord had taken, he had suc- 
ceeded in securing to himself and _ his 
Majesty’s Government the increased at- 
tachment and confidence of the nation. 
Mr. Robinson put it to the House in 
what situation the question would be left 
if the Amendment of the noble Lord was 
carried, and the Motion of the hon. member 
for Whitehaven negatived? Was it not 
desirable that the question should be de- 
cided, not evaded? Yet, in that case, they 
would be just where they were. All their 
time would have been wasted—all the 
talents of the present House, and all the 
experience of past Parliaments, would 
have been wasted, without one prac- 
tical or beneticial result. He depre- 
cated that so much, that he must trespass 
on the House for a few minutes. For his 
part, he could not discover any great 
difference between the opinions of the 
noble Lord and of the hon. member for 
Whitehaven, as explained by the latter 
last night. He thought he understood 
the noble Lord to say, that he had no 
objection toan inquiry, provided the House, 
in the first instance, affirmed his Amend- 
ment. In his opinion, there was nothing 
so puerile as to debate on the fact whether 
or not there was any distress in the 
country. If the statements of that dis- 
tress had been exaggerated, yet there 
could be no doubt that there was a suf- 
ticient degree of distress and embarrassment 
to warrant the House to enter upon 
an inquiry into its cause, with a view, 
if possible, to find some means of relief. 
It was evident that a great majority of the 
House was for limiting the inquiry to that 
precise object; and he was convinced, 
that if the House were to affirm the pro- 
position of the hon. member for White- 
haven, unaccompanied by a Resolution 
that they would maintain the present 
standard of value, the next day would 
present a spectacle which no man would 
contemplate without horror, or find terms 
sufficiently eloquent to describe. It was 
his decided conviction, that if the country 
meant to retain its character for good 
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faith, it would not affirm the hon, Gentle- 
man’s proposition. He had known the 
hon, Gentleman long, and respected him 
highly; but when the hon. Gentleman 
said, that it was not his intention to depre- 
ciate the currency, he was at a loss to 
understand the hon. Gentleman’s meaning. 
Although one-pound notes werewithdrawn, 
there were five-pound notes, both of the 
Bank of England and of country Bankers, 
and an immense mass of mercantile paper, 
valuable only because it was convertible 
into a metallic currency. What would be 
the effect of the adoption of the hon. 
Gentleman's Motion, on this mass of paper, 
but depreciation? The Bank Restriction 
had inflicted the greatest embarrassments 
on the country, and the return to cash 
payments had also produced effects which 
were not contemplated by its supporters. 
But if errors had been committed in 1797 
and 1819, was that a reason that the 
House of Commons were now to be called 
upon to commit the fatal error of unsettling 
the standard of value? The effect of 
such a step would be most injurious on all 
our relations with foreign states. He be- 
lieved, that he should not be wrong in 
asserting that measures might be devised, 
short of a breach of national faith, to 
overcome our difficulties and restore pros- 
perity. As to an inquiry into the distress 
of the people, he could hardly support 
such a proposition — for it would last the 
whole Session; but an inquiry—distress 
being admitted—into safe and judicious 
remedies, he would willingly vote for. 
Mere Resolutions did not alter the nature 
of things, or enable the people to pay 
taxes, and live in something like decency 
and comfort. The House should not reject 
such a Motion on the miserable plea 
of expediency, or refuse to legislate, simply 
because they were afraid or unwilling. 
In 1822 the present Lord Chancellor 
brought forward a Motion on the distress 
of the country, in which he stated that 
common remedies would do no good, but 
that vigorous measures must be resorted 
to. ‘His decided opinion upon the sub- 
‘ject was, that where the pressure was 
‘so great, and the interest so mighty— 
‘ for the very existence of the State was 
‘ bound up in the prosperity of the land— 
‘ the country had only one limit to relief — 
‘ the making that relief decidedly effectual; 
‘that if one measure of reduction would 
‘ not do, recourse must be had to another, 
‘and from thence to another; and that 
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‘if all reductions were insufficient, the 
‘ country must prepare for other measures, 
‘ for measures only to be justified by a 
‘ paramount unreasoning necessity.’ Such 
were the words of the noble individual 
who now sat so very easily, though he did 
not mean indifferently, on the Woolsack. 
Again, he said, ‘If economy was not 
‘ found effectual, Parliament was bound to 
‘ do that which would be effectual ; for, 
* at all events and all hazards, it was their 
‘ duty to save the State. God forbid, that 
‘any man should even whisper such an 
‘ expedient as that, from which every well- 
* constituted mind must recoil—the com- 
* pounding with the public creditor, or the 
‘ tampering with the currency—while Par- 
‘ liament possessed the power of relieving 
‘the existing distress by a diminution 
‘ of taxation, and by the enforcement of 
‘economy.’* The only fault he had to 
find with the present Ministers—for he 
was sure they were anxious to do their 
duty and relieve the pecple—was, that 
their measures were not sufficiently deter- 
mined—that they did not go direct to the 
point. ‘They, he was satisfied, must be of 
a much more vigorous character, to ac- 
complish any substantial and permanent 
good. He did not place any faith in the 
arguments of the right hon. member for 
Manchester (Mr. Poulett Thomson), and 
of the hon. member for London (Mr. Grote), 
that, because tea and other excisable 
articles had increased in consumption, the 
comforts of the people had been augmented. 
In his opinion, it could only be taken 
as a change in the habits of the people, 
that instead of having the good old roast 


beef, they used articles of a less substantial | 


and less strengthening character. He 
trusted the Resolution and the Amend- 
ment would be embodied in such a way as 
to lead to an inquiry; for they must 
all agree, that the state of the productive 
classes was such—their distress was so 
apparent—as to justify and call for it. 

Sir Henry Parnell would shortly state 
the grounds on which he should give his 
vote on the Motion of the hon, member 
for Whitehaven. He had paid great at- 
tention to the speech of the hon. Member 
to discover what his precise plan was, and 
the result he had come to was, to consider 
it in the same point of view with his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—namely, as a plan for lowering the 
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standard of value of the country. The 
hon. Member said, he desired a relaxation 
of the currency, and had denied that he 
sought for a depreciation of it; but to 
him there appeared to be no difference 
between his relaxation and a positive 
depreciation. What he meant by relaxa- 
tion might be ascertained by referring to 
what he considered the good effects of it. 
He had taken the period when the relaxa- 
tion was the greatest, as that when the 
prosperity of the country was the greatest 
—namely, during the war; but then 
prices were the highest, and, at the same 
time, the currency the most depreciated ; 
so that, in point of fact, it was clear that 
depreciation was the real object of the 
hon. Member. By referring again to the 
period which the hon. Member considered 
to be one of the greatest distress, he as- 
signed as the cause of the distress the 
restored value of the currency, and thus 
again showed his remedy for all distress 
was depreciation. In point of fact, what 
the hon. Member desired was to lower the 
standard of value—it was to require that 
the sovereign which now passed for 20s. 
should hereafter pass for 25s. But when 
this came to be fully understood out of 
doors, as it, no doubt, soon would be, 
the public would see nothing in the plan 
of the hon. Member that would be pro- 
ductive of any other result than great 
national injury. It was for these reasons 
he would give his vote against the Motion 
of the hon. Member ; but, in doing so, he 
wished to be understood, he was by no 
means opposed to inquiry into the state of 
the country. He was anxious, on the con- 
trary, that inquiry should take place, and 
he was sorry his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had not pro- 
posed, on the present occasion, that Com- 
mittees should be appointed to make this 
inquiry. He did not mean an inquiry 
into all those subjects which had been 
introduced into discussion in this debate, 





but a practical inquiry into the state of 
trade, and into the condition of the work- 
}ing classes. He thought an inquiry into 
| the state of trade would not only be 
| attended with the good effect of ascer- 
| taining to what extent distress really 
' existed; but into that of showing means 
by which the interests of it might be 
promoted. He conceived it would lead 
to the taking off of many restrictions 
which now fettered it. With respect to 
the working class, an inquiry into the 
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wages and the expenses of this class 
would produce a great deal of useful 
information ; and, besides leading to mea- 
sures for the improvement of its condition, 
would make it known how far distress 
really existed. He wished further to 
make some observations on a subject 
which had been so frequently mentioned 
in the course of the debate—namely, the 
establishing of a double standard. He 
conceived a great deal of misapprehension 
prevailed on this point. If the facts of 
the case were examined, it would be 
found that every attempt which had 
been made in this country, and every 
other country, to have a double standard, 
had failed. We had a double standard 
in this country up to the year 1816; but 
what was the state of the silver coin? No 
legal coin existed. The cause was, that 
the Mint prices of gold and silver were so 
adjusted, that silver coin could not be 
kept in circulation; but if the relative 
value should be ever so properly adjusted 
in the first instance, it was impossible the 
two metals could continue in circulation, 
because the value of both was liable to 
fluctuation; and when any such fluctua- 
tion took place, then one of the metals 
would be of more value in bullion than in 
coin, and would be melted. There had 
been much error in the course of this 
debate, in assuming that silver had been 
the standard of value in this country. It 
had been so nominally, but in reality it 
was held by all the best authorities, that, 
in point of fact, during the whole of the 
last century, gold was the standard. This 
was proved to be the case by the reduction 
of the value of the guinea, in 1717, from 
21s. 6d. to 21s. being followed by a re- 
duction in the price of gold to the same 
amount. The right hon. Member con- 
cluded by saying, that the subject was so 
exhausted by preceding speakers, and the 
views entertained upon it, which were in 
conformity with his own, had been so ably 
explained and supported, that he would 
not go over the same ground, but content 
himself by declaring, that he knew of no 
greater calamity that could befal this 
country than making any alteration in 
the long-established standard of the value 
of its money. 

Mr. Lambert said, it was impossible 
to deny, that, since the alteration in the 
monetary system, the distress of the coun- 
try had greatly increased. It had, in fact, 
been progressive, and the only part of 
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the United Kingdom that it had not 
yet reached was Scotland. He was pre- 
pared to prove, that the distress had so 
completely originated with the measure 
for changing the monetary system, that it 
was to be traced to the preparation by the 
Bank of England for putting that measure 
in force. He had not wished to intrude 
upon the time of the House, but, after 
what he had heard stated respecting the 
landlords, he could not consent to be 
silent. He spoke as one who had suffered, 
and mostseverely, from the present system ; 
and, although he pretended only to be 
able to deal with the subject as a plain 
country Gentleman, still he trusted for 
the indulgence of the House. Obloquy 
had often been heaped upon the land- 
lords. It had been said, that they were 
selfish and hard-hearted, and that their 
obduracy had caused the present distress. 
In that there was no truth. The landlords 
were the victims of gross injustice. More 
than any other class in the community 
they had suffered from the change in the 
monetary system. He would put this 
case:—A man in England realised by 
his exertions in commerce, in an honour- 
able, fair, and open manner—in a way, in 
fact, which, while it added to his own indi- 
vidual wealth, increased the fame and 
the commercial character and power of 
his country, and assisted in carrying it 
to an unprecedented height of grandeur 
—well,a merchant by conduct so honour- 
able realised 60,000/., and that sum he 
advanced on mortgage on an estate of four 
times its value. Doing so, he advanced 
the money on the clear and explicit under- 
standing that it was equal in value to 
one-fourth of the whole property upon 
which it was lent. The arrangement was 
made; and then came an Act of Parlia- 
ment which changed the value of money, 
and made that which was worth one-fourth 
of the property equal, in point of fact, as 
to annual income, to the whole of it. And 
that was called wisdom and justice, but, 
above all, it was called, and loudly, by the 
name of honesty. The House would bear in 
mind, that the burthen so unjustly and so 
dishonestly thrown upon the landlord was 
not confined to the increased value of the 
money which had been lent. It was felt, 
and severely, in the reduction of rents. 
He was confident he did not overstate the 
case when he said, that there had been a 
reduction in rents from thirty to fifty per 
cent, It might be said, that, in many 
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instances, the reduction was voluntary. 
He believed that to be the fact. But, 
concluding it were so, however generous 
in intentions, it was, in fact, only a wise 
step, which must have been adopted from 
necessity had it not been taken from some 
other motive. In England, it was true, 
the distress had not been felt at so early a 
period by the landlords as in Ireland. In 
England tenants had in general some 
capital at the period of the alteration 
in the currency, and the consequence 
was, that they suffered together with the 
landlords, and the amount of suffering 
being divided between two parties, it was 
not so severely felt by the landlord. In 
Ireland, however, the case was different. 
There the tenant had little or no capital, 
and the whole evil had been borne by the 
Jandlord. Nor was that the only hardship 
the landlords in Ireland had to complain 
of. They had not only to reduce their 
rents, and to pay the mortgage in a greatly 
increased value, but they had also to bear 
all the odium and all the obloquy con- 
sequent upon the measures they were 
compelled to adopt to meet such a state 
of things. And yet there were to be 
found people who argued that a gross 
and ruinous injustice had not been done 
to the landlords. Why, suppose three 
quarters of wheat were represented by 41., 
if 27. of the 4/. were withdrawn, surely 2/. 
would then represent the three quarters, 
as the 4/. had done. Now the landlords 
made bargains with the capitalist under 
the first arrangement, and, therefore, if 
the second arrangement were adopted, it 
must be plain that immense advantages 
would be conferred on the capitalist, to 
the prejudice, nay, plunder, of the land- 
lord. And that had actually been the 
case. If a man borrowed 2J/. it was pre- 
posterous injustice to make him pay what 
was equal to 4/. for the 2/. he borrowed. 
But it had been the habit out of doors, 
and he thought, too, occasionally within 
the House, to hold up the landlords to 
odium and obloquy. From such a charge, 
as a landlord, he shrunk not, but he re- 
pelled it with scorn and loathing, for in 
his conscience he felt that it was not 
merited. But landlords as a class were to 
be injured, and, therefore, it was in ac- 
cordance with rule to blacken their cha- 
racters, and to hold them up to popular 
detestation—to paint them as the authors 
of evils of which they were, in fact, the 
earliest and the most suffering victims. 
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So with bankers. When they were to be 
injured an outcry was raised against them. 
Crimes were attributed to them which 
they knew of only from the suffering they 
had occasioned to themselves, and after 
having been despoiled of their property 
they were traduced as the promoters of 
the ruin. He was extremely anxious not 
to weary the House, but he must trespass 
on its attention while he alluded to one 
case in proof of the facility with which 
charges against the Irish landlords ob- 
tained credit. He did not deny, that 
many acts of oppression by landlords 
might be quoted. What class was free from 
such a stigma? Power induced tyranny 
in some minds, and must ever do so while 
human nature remained as it had hitherto 
been constituted. But having made that 
admission, he must repeat, that charges 
were made against Irish landlords, and 
obtained credit, which were wholly devoid 
of truth. The case he had alluded to was 
a strong one. It was stated in a work 
upon the necessity of introducing Poor-laws 
into Ireland. With the general principles 
advocated in the book he cordially con- 
curred; but he knew that the statement 
he had referred to, and which was made 
to excite feelings adverse to leaving the 
tenant or the poor at all at the mercy of the 
landlords, was false. The statement was, 
that a man condemned to death in Wex- 
ford for murder had made a dying declara- 
tion to the effect that he was the murderer ; 
that he had been driven to the commission 
of crime by a bad landlord; for that, after 
his father had grown grey upon the estate 
as the tenant of the holding he had had, he 
had been dispossessed of it, and cast adrift 
upon the world, without house or home or 
the means of existence. Now, in that 
statement there was not one word of 
truth. He knew the facts of the case, 
and, as it was stated, they were totally 
misrepresented. The landlord in question 
had actually forgiven the delinquent five 
years of rent. Moreover, after so doing, he 
suffered him still to continue his tenant 
for the same property. But he found 
that, at the end of a year and a half, 
he could again get no rent whatever; and 
he then said to the man, “take all you 
have, everything that belongs to you, and 
I will not require from you any rent, but 
go your ways, and let me have my pre- 
mises.” And what was the rent agreed 
for? Actually less than 9s. per acre of 
fair arable land. He knew the landlord, 
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He was a clergyman of the Established 
Church. He resided in England, and a 
more humane, generous, and considerate 
man to the poor was no where to be 
found. But the scandal was against the 
landlord, and the people had not stopped 
to ask if it were true. But, when they 
heard of all the distress and oppression 
proceeding from the landlords, he asked, 
how did that appear? Where was the 
proof of itto be found? If he went into 
a neighbourhood and found the old anti- 
quated buildings giving place to new and 
magnificent structures, with their Turkish 
minarets, or theirGrecian colonnades, and 
he inquired, whose property is this? the 
reply invariably was, ‘‘ Oh! the old land- 
lord is gone ; a new one has possession ;” 
and, generally speaking, the very name of 
the new possession at once enabled him to 
guess at the source from which he derived 
his means. But some said the distress 
of the landlords was occasioned by their 
own extravagance. The assertion was 
monstrous upon the face of it. Was it 
to be believed, that all at once men, who 
could trace the possession of the property 
they now held to Norman, and even to 
Saxon, ancestors had been seized with a 
demon-like spirit of destructive absurdity 
thatinvolved themselves and allabout them 
Was it not far more 


in ruin and misery ? 
reasonable to attribute such conduct to 
some powerful and irresistible force acting 


upon its victims? The distress and the 
misery had gone on increasing and in- 
creasing from the first step taken towards 
making the alteration of the currency up 
to the present moment. It was true there 
had been periods of recovery. The State 
physician was in attendance, but not 
always practising depletion. When he 
found that his victim writhed too severely, 
and threatened to expire, then the State 
physician administered relief; but he ad- 
ministered it only in order that when the 
patient had acquired renewed strength, 
the work of prostration might be renewed. 
At some of the observations which had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, he was greatly 
astonished. The right hon. Baronet had 
complained that the report of the Bullion 
Committee had been adopted. Why, of 
course it had. It was owing to the pro- 
ceediugs of that Committee the Bank 
began its preparations. The feeling of the 
House was scen by the Bank, and it acted 
accordingly, But there was another part 
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of the speech of the right hon, Baronet 
that was so utterly inconsistent with his 
known principles, and oft-repeated views, 
and high character, that but for those 
considerations, he should have concluded 
that when the right hon. Baronet appealed 
as he did to the labouring classes, as op- 
posed to the supporters of his motion, his 
object was to excite a servile war. The 
House would remember that he had dis- 
tinctly stated, not that he accused the 
tight hon, Baronet of any intention to 
excite a servile war, but that, had a 
stranger spoken out as the right hon. 
Baronet did, one whose principles and 
whose wishes could be judged of only by 
that speech, he would have come to that 
conclusion. Another point in the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet had forcibly 
struck him. The right hon. Baronet had 
quoted from the writings of that great man, 
Mr. Burke. He was proud to hear him 
quote from such an authority; but it 
would have been still more satisfactory if 
the right hon. Gentleman had quoted from 
one who upon this subject was a still 
greater authority, and that was the right 
hon. Baronet’s own father. From the 
hour the change was projected, up to 
the period of his death, that able, 
successful, and highly respected man was 
not only opposed to the change, but de- 
clared it to be one of great and unnecessary 
injustice. The hon. member for Essex 
(Mr. Baring) had made some propositions, 
and they were really of such a character 
that he would take no objection to them. 
He should like greatly to see them adopted. 
Indeed he hoped, if the hon. Gentleman 
did not himself bring forward his proposi- 
tions as a substantive motion, that some 
other hon. Member would do so. But the 
hon. member for Essex had made, and for 
the supporters of the Motion rather an 
awkward allusion to what had been done 
in Turkey. It appeared that in Turkey, 
the consequence of depreciation was, that 
a piastre which was of the value of 3s. was 
reduced to 3d. Now that was certainly 
a bad case for depreciation, but still the 
conduct of the Grand Vizier had not been 
quite so unjust as the conduct in England. 
If he had depreciated he had never been 
guilty of the double injustice of depreci- 
ating and then increasing the value of the 
currency. Had the Grand Vizier ventured 
on the experiment, in all probability his 
head would have been made to answer for 
it, and the penalty would have been de- 
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manded according to the most. approved 
forms of the political economists of Turkey. 
The House had been told. as an argument 
against the motion, and indeed against all 
alterations of the standard of value, that 
if such an alteration was made, the neces- 
sary consequence would be, that the gold 
would leave the country for parts where 
the gold standard existed. In reply to 
that he said, then it must travel far. Was 
itin France that a gold standard would 
be found? In Germany? In Russia? Or 
in any country in Europe? No; for none 
such existed. Another argument used 
against the Motion was, that it was unne- 
cessary, for there was, in reality, but little 
distress in England. He could conceive 
that those who were cradled in luxury, 
and from their infancy had all the enjoy- 
ments and all the adulation which wealth 
could purchase, should in the midst of 
splendor exclaim, ‘‘ Oh! there can be no 
distress.” But to the man who looked 
abroad and judged for himself there was 
distress, gigantic, appalling, intolerable 
distress, stalking through the land. Every 
day brought that distress nearer in con- 
tact with wealth; and unless some means, 
powerful means, were speedily taken to 
arrest its progress, it would soon have 
destroyed the classes upon which it was 
now feeding, and then the country would 
exhibit the spectacle of a few millionaries 
surrounded by starving multitudes. There 
would no longer be disputations as to the 
amount or career of the distress, but when 
too late the truth would be acknowledged 
in the midst of general ruin. Let any man 
trace what had passed under his own 
experience, and who would deny, that the 
distress had gone on increasing? He was 
old enough to remember when in England, 
happy, free, industrious England, if a 
young industrious man took to himself a 
wife, he did so with the certainty that his 
own labour would provide for himself, his 
partner, and his offspring a maintenance. 
The case was now altered. When he 
heard hon. Members talking of over- 
population, and the consequent necessity 
of emigration, he really could not contain 
his feelings of indignation. Was it not 
monstrous to hear some wealthy philoso- 
phers raising up their voices for emigra- 
tion, and, instead of mending the distressed 
condition of the nation, telling the starv- 
ing multitude around them, “Go perish 
and starve elsewhere ; in your native land 
you are superabundant, and must be ex- 
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pelled”! They had been told in more 
quarters than one, that during the time of 
the high prices, the country was enjoying a 
fictitious prosperity. Wasthereever such an 
argument addressed to a famishing popu- 
lation? It was rather an odd way to stop 
the mouths of the people by telling them 
‘“* We will not relieve your distress by the 
means you ask, because, though you would 
enjoy prosperity, you would be feeding on 
fictitious bacon, clothed in fictitious 
clothes, and housed in air-built castles.” 
It was somewhat amusing also to consider 
the manner in which the Motion had been 
met by Ministers. Ona former evening, 
when the hon. member for Birmingham 
proposed an inquiry into the general 
causes of distress, he was met on the part 
of Government. by the assertion that his 
proposition was far too general, and that 
the inquiry he asked for offered no hopes 
of a satisfactory termination. After that 
assertion it was only natural to suppose, 
that a motion for inquiry into one of the 
elements constituting the distress of the 
people would at once be taken up by the 
Ministers, and carried as a matter of 
course. What, however, was the case ? 
A specific motion for an inquiry into the 
effect of the currency on the condition of 
the people was made, and Ministers, with- 
out denying the possibility that the nature 
of the currency in force might tend in pro- 
ducing the evil under which the country 
laboured, met it with a declaration, that 
that specific question was precisely the 
element which should not be touched upon. 
Such conduct could only be likened to 
that of a Coroner who should tell a Jury in 
a case of murder not to examine any evi- 
dence tending to criminate a particular 
individual who was generally supposed to 
be the murderer. The supporters of the 
motion for inquiry had been accused of 
an intention of confiscation and plunder. 
Now he thought it very hard that their 
own statements, expressly denying any 
such intention, should not be deemed 
worthy of the slightest credence. Cer- 
tainly, from that very Ministry, who had 
so often raised up their indignant voices 
when, last year, upon the discussion of an 
important measure, they were on all sides 
assailed with the cry of, ‘ You mean 
Reform, you say, but we know you mean 
revolution,” claiming, and justly claiming, 
to have their own words to the contrary. 
deemed worthy of belief,—it was rather 
singular to hear their intentions branded 
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with the insinuation of confiscation and 
spoliation. In conclusion, the hon. Mem- 
ber earnestly called upon the House not 
to depreciate the character of the first 
Reformed Parliament by putting the ex- 
tinguisher on all hopes of inquiry into the 
causes of that distress under which the 
country laboured. The people were anx- 
ious and inclined to think well of the 
present House of Commons; but if that 
House, at the dictation of the Ministers, 
united in stifling all efforts to remedy their 
wrongs, their present feeling in their favour 
would speedily turn to hatred and con- 
tempt. 

Mr. Walter began by complimenting 
the Ministers on the resolute and decided 
manner in which the ill-judged proposition 
of the hon. member for Whitehaven had 
been met by them. He thought, that the 
Reform Bill itself was hardly of greater 
moment, or the firmness and good sense 
displayed on that occasion by his Majes- 
ty’s Government more conspicuous. With 
reference to preceding speakers, it was 
impossible to forget the powerful and con- 
vincing speech of the right hon. Baronet 
who had closed the preceding night’s de- 
bate, and who, as he unanswerably showed, 
had been most unjustly attacked, in hav- 
ing his celebrated measure of 1819 made 
the subject of so much obloquy. If even 
that right hon. Gentleman was in error on 
that occasion, he was in error with all 


those who possessed the highest character’ 


as statesmen : he was prospectively sanc- 
tioned by repeated resolutions of that 
House, by the terms on which every loan 
had been raised, and by the original Bank 
Restriction Act itself; all of which con- 
templated, and pledged the Legislature to 
a direct resumption of cash payments at 
the endof the war. The bill of 1819 had, 
indeed, been called Mr. Peel’s Bill; but 
did he stand alone in his advocacy of it? 
Had not his opinion of the necessity of re- 
verting to cash payments been supported 
throughout the whole period of their sus- 
pension by all the most eminent men ex- 
isting in the country—by Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Pitt, and by all persons constituting the 
great mass of intellect in the country? 
Of those eminent persons Lord Granville 
alone remained; and had they not his 
published opinion, that we never could 
have any security as to our finances till 
we returned to cash payments, and bank 

aper became convertible into gold at the 
will of the holder? If the opinion were 
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erroneous, it was the error of able men * 
but he did not believe it was an error? 
for, however severe might have been the 
recent pressure, we had had no shocks or 
violent concussions like that of 1825; 
and as to the pressure, severe, though it 
was allowed to be, he denied that it had 
resulted exclusively from the return to 
cash payments. The evidence of facts con- 
tradicted that supposition ; for if the pre- 
sent state of the currency had created the 
distress, it would have affected all articles 
of sale alike; whereas the pressure upon 
them had been by no means equal or 
similar. Take cotton, for instance; that 
article was at a very low rate; but as to 
the chief article of human subsistence, 
corn, corn was even now at as high a price 
as when the bill for the resumption of 
cash payments came into operation, and 
had even been much higher. The aver- 
age price of wheat in the five years pre- 
ceding 1825 was 57s. a-quarter; in the 
five years following, 62s.; and, in 1830, 
64s. Now, corn and cotton were paid 
for in the same currency; and, indeed, 
the prices of articles varied in almost 
every possible degree, which could not be 
the case if the currency were the sole 
cause of generally low prices. Cotton 
had fallen from 20d. to 6d. a-pound; but 
who were the sufferers by that? The 
Americans, the growers; not the English, 
the purchasers. The truth was, that all 
the articles of British manufacture had 
fallen in the general market, and would 
have fallen, whatever had been the material 
of our currency, from the immense, un- 
exampled, and increasing competition to 
which they had been exposed since the 
war, and which they had not before expe- 
rienced. There was not a single article 
of British industry which had not met a 
severe rivalry, and consequent deprecia- 
tion, in every foreign market. To that 
cause, and the advancement of machinery, 
ought the member for Whitehaven, and 
those who agreed with him, to ascribe the 
distress, rather than to the currency. The 
present attempt to return to paper pay- 
ments obviously rested on no groun 

whatever of reason; and if they came to 
authority, the authority of great names 
and of reputation for constitutional know- 
ledge, that he had shown to be altogether 
in favour of the return to, and inviolable 
preservation of, cash payments. Unless, 
then, it were wished to see renewed the 
bubble schemes and dishonest projects of 
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1825, Parliament would not again tamper 

with the currency. There was enough of 
business before the House without re- 
embarking in such a sea of troubles. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, that he and 
those with whom he acted, in reference to 
this question, did not seek anything be- 
yond a currency convertible into gold. 
He hoped it was scarcely necessary for 
him to assure the House, that no project 
so inexpedient and so unjust could have 
ever entered their minds, as a change in 
the currency to the extent which some 
Gentlemen imagined. There was no in- 
tention nor desire on the part of those who 
supported the Motion to issue paper to 
any mischievous extent, or under such 
arrangements as would endanger the pro- 
perty of persons as it had been endangered 
formerly upon the failure of private bankers. 
For his own part, all he desired was to 
carry into effect the plan of the late Sir 
Robert Peel—a man whose memory was 
cherished and respected by every man who 
knew him. The late Sir Robert Peel’s 
plan was, that private bankers should 
place a certain sum of money—say 
20,000/. or any given sum—in the hands 
of Government Commissioners, and that 
the persons making such a deposit should 
be entitled to the interest, and also be 
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permitted to issue notes equal in amount 


to the deposit. This plan would allow 
the banker to carry on a profitable busi- 
ness, and it would afford the holder of 
private bankers’ notes an ample security 
inthe deposit standing in the names of 
Government Commissioners. This was the 
opinion of a practical man. The present 
right hon, Baronet of the same name 
entertained a different opinion. He beg- 
ged the House, however, to recollect that 
the late Sir Robert Peel had made a large 
fortune, whilst the present right hon. 
Baronet was only spending one. Much 
was said in approval of the present coin- 
age. The House had been told repeatedly 
that the present system of coinage worked 
well; but did the country know what the 
House paid for it? He believed the 
Duke of Wellington had stated, that the 
amount of metallic currency in circulation 
was 20,000,000/. Now, taking that sum 
as the amount, if Gentlemen would take 
the trouble of calculating, they would find 
that the additional expense, and therefore 
the additional taxation, imposed on the 
country by such an amount of coin, 
amounted to 1,400,000/. per annum. Why 
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we should keep up so large an amount of 
metal in circulation, at an enormous ex- 
pense, in opposition to the system pursued 
in most of the other countries of Europe, 
he could not conceive. He would only 
notice the relative circumstances of this 
country and Russia, with respect to its 
metallic circulation. Russia had paper 
rubles and silver rubles. The silver rubles 
were not a legal tender in that country, 
but the paper rubles were. Russia had 
scarcely any other circulation but paper, 
and yet that country was prosperous, and 
every nation in Europe trembled at her 
power. He would not detain the House, 
but he begged leave to read, as an illus- 
tration of his opinions, the late Sir Robert 
Peel’s comparison between a restricted and 
an abundant circulation, with a view to 
national prosperity—‘ A restricted circu- 
‘lation never fails to create every evil 
‘which can afflict an industrious people. 
‘ Scarcity of money, unpurchased manu- 
‘ factures, deficiency of employment, un- 
‘paid rents, dejected agriculture, and 
‘ unproductive commerce—these are the 
mischiefs which necessarily distress the 
individual and embarrass the community, 
whilst its circulation is deficient; and in 
our peculiar circumstances these mischiefs 
are greatly aggravated by the fearful 
load of taxes by which we are oppressed. 
When money, on the other hand, be- 
comes abundant, it may always be pro- 
cured at a moderate interest; bills of 
exchange, and other private securities are 
readily discounted ; and every individual 
who has property or credit is accommo- 
dated with loans according to his neces- 
sities. With an abundant circulation, 
ingenuity is put to a stretch, in order to 
find the means of subsistence — the 
manufacturers are all occupied — our 
merchants send out additional adventures 
—the ship-owners have freights at their 
command—the produce of the husband- 
man is consumed by a busy people— 
‘ rents are more easily paid—and taxes are 
‘more readily collected. Such are the 
‘ benefits resulting to individuals, and to 
‘ the State from an abundant circulation. 
‘It may occasion some inconveniences, 
‘ but these can be sufficiently obviated by 
‘ judicious regulations.’ 

Mr. Morrison, being strongly impressed 
with the belief, that to a tampering with 
the currency in past years much of the 
present distress of the country was attri- 
butable, expressed his intention of voting 
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against the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Whitehaven. They all remem- 
bered what had been the effect of some of 
the changes that had been made in our 
currency ; and if they were now to go back 
to the former system, it would bring about 
such a panic as that of 1825, and he must 
be a bold man who could say, that a 
nation could bear such a change more 
than once. From the opportunities he had 
had of judging the sentiments of commer- 
cial men on the subject of the Motion, his 
belief was, that it was regarded as one 
which it would be improper for Parliament 
seriously to entertain. The general im- 
pression as to the object of the Motion 
was, that the standard of the country was 
to be lowered, and hence he was assured 
arose the opposition made to it. If it 
were thought, that Government intended 
to support the proposition, theré would, 
before now, have been remonstrances 
against it from all the commercial and ina- 
nufacturing classes. That the circulation 
of the country was sufficient for all its 
wants was proved by the fact of the large 
number of deposits in the banks. Such 


deposits, and to so large an amount, would 
not be left if the circulation were less than 
the wants of the country required. He 


had ascertained from various parts of the 
country that the lawyers generally had 
clients with plenty of money to advance 
upon security, but the difficulty was to find 
any means of employing capital to advant- 
age. It was his opinion, that the circu- 
lation, so far from being scenty, was, if 
anything, too abundant, as the state of 
the money market at the present moment 
proved. The Bank of England had been, 
in many instances, doing all in its power 
to force its notes into circulation ; but as 
fast as they went out they returned again 
in the form of deposits, The hon. Mem- 
ber by whom the present Motion was sub- 
mitted to the House seemed to say, that 
his chief object was the relief of the landed 
interest; but a relief to that class could 
never be effected in the manner whichhe 
contemplated otherwise than by a depre- 
ciation of the standard of value. What was 
peculiar in the case was, that the persons 
whowere read y toadvance money were gene- 
rally of the humbler classes, whose capitals 
did not exceed 1,000/. But he was con- 
vinced, that the landowners and farmers did 
not want the measure proposed, any more 
than the manufacturers and merchants. 
The hon. member for Essex (Mr. Baring) 
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had denied this with respect to Essex» 
but he begged leave to remind the House, 
that that county had long been represented 
by a Gentleman of property in it, whose 
views of the currency were peculiar; and, 
probably, when the hon. member for 
North Essex (Mr. Baring) «said, that he 
had received communications from the 
county in favour of the .alteration of the 
currency, he might have suspected that 
such communications might have come 
from the enemy’s camp. He could speak 
from a personal knowledge of the counties 
around Essex, and could say, that the 
people cared nothing about Mr. Attwood’s 
Motion. All they wanted was a reduction 
of taxes, economy in every branch of ex- 
penditure, and an abolition of sinecures, 
pensions, and useless places. He believed, 
that the nature of business in this country 
was so complex, that it depended on such 
numerous causes and accidents, and was 
connected with such innumerable interests 
and such a diversity of classes, that it 
might be said, that at any time of pros- 
perity there existed much of distress, 
whilst during the worst periods of distress 
it would not be difficult to find out great 
masses Of prosperity. Much greater dis- 
tress, if one might judge from the number 
of bankruptcies, had existed in the years 
of greatest depreciation—those from 1811 
to 1814, the years of depreciation, which 
the hon.member forWhitehaven called years 
of prosperity. He should say, that the great 
body of the people were not now in such 
distress as they were then. He believed, 
that the distress existed only among the 
middle classes of the community. When 
the hon. member for Wexford talked of 
the distresses being produced by the Bill 
of 1819, he should likewise take into con- 
sideration the many who had been ruined 
by the tampering with the currency before 
that period. The previous alterations of 
the currency had most materially affected 
the poor, and nothing that could be done 
by the House with respect to the currency 
could afford them any relief. When any 
class was distressed, Government had 
always been called upon for an issue of 
paper; and Lord Liverpool having issued 
4,500,0002. in 1823 for the relief of the 
agricultural classes was, he believed, the 
ground on which so many now hoped, that 
Ministers would consent to an increase of 
the currency. From 1754, the price of 
agricultural produce had increased, and 
that class of the community had nothing 
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to complain of. If the hon. member for 
‘Whitehaven meant that his plan should 
only have the effect of lowering the inter- 
est on the funds, it would be much more 
honourable and fair to directly tax the 
funds than to derange all the contracts 
between man and man merely to attain 
that object. With respect to the question 
which had been mooted of the co-existence 
of a silver and gold standard, he would 
say, that he should have no objection to 
such a scheme, provided the standards 
could be made of exactly equal value. 
He, however, doubted whether equalization 
could be effected on the whole. He con- 
tended that a reduction of taxes and 
general economy, were the measures which 
would afford the country a much greater 
extent of relief, than any alteration in the 
currency. 

Sir John Wrottesley, who, on rising, was 
interrupted by cries of “ Question,” 
said, he had been too long a Member of 
that House to be put down by such cries, 
and those who would not hear him might 
depend upon it that they should hear 
nobody else till he had spoken. It was 


his decided opinion, that the present 
Motion was substantially to inquire into the 
distress of the country; and that that dis- 


tress existed might be gathered from what 
had fallen from the last speaker, and from 
several Returns which had been laid upon 
the Table of that House. The conclusions 


which had been drawn by the right hon. | 


the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
relative to the diminution, or rather to 
the non-existence of distress were most 
incorrect. 
had alluded to the Poor-rates of Birming- 


ham, from which he had no returns; but | 
he could take upon himself to say, that | 
at Wolverhampton the case was directly | 


the reverse. The poor-rates had been 
doubled since 1824, and it was impossi- 


ble that Wolverhampton could be thus | 


suffering, and Birmingham be prosperous. 
He stated this fact on the authority of the 


gentleman who had been sent there as a | 
ihe said, showed, that throughout the 


Commissioner to inquire into the Poor- 


laws, and he stated, that the administra- | 
_ the better or worse, it had always occurred, 


tion of the poor there was well managed. 
Nevertheless the Poor-rates had doubled ; 


that surely was an evidence of prosperity _ 
in that industriouscommunity. The right | 
- atime when new Representatives were to 


hon. Gentleman had also referred to the 
increase of the tolls on the Birmingham 
Canal; but the old Birmingham Canal had 


increased its revenue, not from any in- | 
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crease of trade, but on account of nearly 
half a million of money having been laid 
out on improvements; and the increased 
receipts by the Worcester and Birming- 
ham Canal proprietors, arose entirely from 
the city of Gloucester having been opened 
asa port. Other canal shares were known 
to be depreciated, and he could name 
cases where shares had fallen from 1,2002. 
to 6501., whilst in another case shares 
which had been worth 1602. each had 
fallen to 85/. In the same proportion 
had fallen the value of lands, machinery, 
and of every species of saleable property. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Poulett 
Thomson), therefore, was erroneous in his 
statements. There never had been a period 
in which the value of property had been 
so depreciated as between the years 1800 
and the present time. He demanded an 
inquiry into the cause of this. He believed, 
that Government had done all in its power 
to reduce expenditure, and had reduced it 
as much as possible, for it had been 
brought down from 19,000,000. to 
14,000,000. since the peace ; and it was 
not therefore extraordinary that the people 
should demand an inquiry why the dis- 
tresses still continued. He denied, that 
he had any wish to alter the standard of 
the currency. What was the meaning of 
the word “ standard?” Could any Gen- 
tleman who heard him, say what was the 
standard value of the lJ. sterling? This 
question had been put to Sir Matthew 
Hale, when disputes had arisen respecting 
the value of fines in the Exchequer, and 
that great Judge, with all his antiquarian 
knowledge, could not answer it with any 
certainty, or even decide what was the 
meaning of the word sterling. Legally 
the pound sterling was a pound of silver. 
What was a standard but a fluctuating 
point? The value of money was for ever 


varying, and had varied in this country 


many times between the year 1792 and the 
present period. The hon. Member then 


_ proceeded to read several tables, showing 


the fluctuations in the currency, which, 
various alterations which had been made for 


that the Government had produced a 
favourable alteration just before each 
dissolution, so as to please the people at 


be chosen. Among other similar instances, 
the hon. Member stated, that in 1816 and 
1817 there had existed the greatest dis- 
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tress, owing to the unfavourable state of 
the circulation; but, in 1818, just before 
Parliament was dissolved, Government had 
contrived to produce an additional issue 
of 3,000,000 of bank notes, which was 
of course intended as a bolstering up of 
a fictitious state of prosperity. This fully 
appeared by the fact, that after the Par- 
liament had been returned, Government 
brought the circulation down again, and 
in 1822 the circulation was brought down 
so low, that the whole country combined in 
sending up petitions for relief from their 
distresses. In 1823, the Bank of England 
lent 1,400,000/. on mortgage, which served, 
with other advances, to bring down 
interest, from five per cent to four, and 
many were ruined in consequence. To 
this might also be attributed all the spe- 
culations of 1824, and the panic and ruin of 
1825. Had he not a right, therefore, to 
attribute much mischief to the transactions 
of the Bank of England? He brought 
no charge against the Bank particularly, 
as it was proved, that it had become sen- 
sible of its error, meaning only to point 
out the effects it produced. This country 
was the great mart of the exchanges, and 
it must be affected as long as a gold 
circulation was maintained by the fluctua- 
tions of every country in Europe. What 
he wished, was, to contract the circulation 
which was dependent on foreign countries, 
in order to avoid such fatal fluctuations 
and derangements of the circulation. He 
was therefore very anxious for the appoint- 
ment of the proposed Committee; and 
what he particularly wished that Com- 
mittee to inquire into would be, the ques- 
tion, whether there could not be such an 
adjustment of the one-pound note cir- 
culation as to prevent the gold from going 
out of the country. As it was, the farmer 
was called upon to pay two quarters of corn 
for the one which he had formerly received. 
He would readily vote for the Committee ; 
which might first inquire into the general 
distress, might next ascertain the connec- 
tion between that and the monetary system, 
and might afterwards inquire into effects 
of the various changes in that system in 
the different classes of the country. The 
Committee might examine auctioneers, 
surveyors, and others concerned in the 
transfer of property,and the facts they would 
communicate would be far better than all 
the theories puttogether. He could not vote 
for the Motion of his noble friend, because 
it appeared to him dangerous to place on 
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the records of the House a Resolution, 
that the standard was not to be depre- 
ciated when, in case of a war ensuing, 
that might be a necessary measure. 

Mr. John Smith was rather surprised at 
many of the arguments he had heard. 
The hon. Baronet had spoken of the fall 
of profits of canals as a criterion of dis- 
tress; but the public funds betrayed no 
symptom of that disease. Had the three 
per cents fallen? They were as market- 
able as ever ; and many people desired to 
have them. Without meaning to throw 
any imputations on any hon. Members, he 
must say, that he doubted many of the 
stories of distress which had been told the 
House. He had heard, on what he was 
told was good authority, though he did 
not know the Gentleman, that all the 
population of Manchester engaged in the 
spinning business got, including men, 
women, and children, 10s. a-week wages. 
He was not particularly acquainted with 
Oldham, but he believed, that the Poor- 
rates in that district were remarkably low. 
What he, however, chiefly rose to say was 
this:—He was as sure, as that the sun 
would rise to-morrow, that if the issue of 
small notes was allowed, there would be 
again a panic. He was, in 1825, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Bankers, and in 
that capacity had frequently to wait upon 
the Bank of England with persons solicit- 
ing relief, and he had a good opportunity 
of knowing the circumstances of many 
persons; and he could assure the House, 
that many honest and industrious men, 
who had then been obliged to make great 
sacrifices, had struggled on for years after- 
wards, but were in the end ruined in 
consequence of the shock they then 
received. He knew certainly, that the 
One-pound notes then found were of 
great use; but the Bank did not want them 
for itself; it could have paid all demands 
on it without them, but they were 
of use to lend to others. He knew that 
the Bank of England then lent millions, 
and that many of those who borrowed 
notes carried them to the Bank in half an 
hour and demanded specie for them. 
Another panic, not less than that of 1825, 
must ensue from issuing small notes. If 
the Bank of England were to suspend its 
payments, all the bankers of England 
would be ruined; and what then would 
be the state of the country? All the 
manufacturers were paid in the notes of 
the country bankers; and if they were 
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ruined, he put it to the House if society 
could go on? No; there would be one 
wide scene of devastation, misery, and 
civil war. He admitted the honesty of 
the intentions of those who supported the 
Motion, but he, for one, protested against 
it; and he trusted the House would not 
forget its sacred duty, and would preserve 
the prosperity, the interest, the honour, 
and the integrity, of the country. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood rose to reply, 
The hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
sounded the same alarm when it was pro- 
posed to appoint a Committee on the 
subject of the currency a few years back. 
He had come down every day to the Com- 
mittee upon the Bank Charter, predicting 
ruin to credit from their inquiries; but none 
of the consequences which he had fore- 
told came to pass, and there was no 
reason to believe, that his present alarm 
had any other foundation than his own 
timidity. Those Members who voted for 
the Motion would pledge themselves to 
nothing but inquiry, and might afterwards 
support the proposition of the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) without inconsistency. 
The ground upon which he supported his 
Motion was, that distress existed, that it 
was connected with their monetary system, 
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and that no inquiry could be complete 


which did not embrace inquiry into 
that system. He had been charged by 
the noble Lord with bringing forward a 
Motion which carried with it a deprecia- 
tion of the currency; but he absolutely 
denied the justice of the noble Lord’s in- 
ference as to the tendency of his Resolu- 
tion. Those who made that charge had 
no authority from his words, for making 
it. He had reason, therefore, to complain 
that the whole arguments of the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) and other speakers, 
had all been directed against his speech, 
and against the Motion, on that fallacious 
inference. ‘The Resolution of the noble 
Lord went to pledge the House not to 
lower the standard of value. But why all 
his horror against lowering it, when the 
standard had been successively raised at 
several periods, without exciting any such 
horror, though that was as dishonest to- 
wards the industrious classes as lowering it 
could possibly be towards those who lived 
on fixed incomes. It had been raised beyond 
the old standard of 1795. It had been 
raised, as the hon. member for Essex 
admitted, more than fifty per cent above 
that of 1815; and it would have been 
VOL. XVII. {i 
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desirable, therefore, that the noble Lord 
should have called on the House to pledge 
itself that it would not raise the standard 
any further; so that the people might 
have had some guarantee against a fur- 
ther rise, and might have been no longer 
the victims of such legislation. It was 
objected to his Motion that it led to some 
vague and undefined danger. There 
could be no impropriety in all those who 
believed distress existed voting for his 
Motion, however they might differ in 
politics. One-pound notes now formed 
the circulation of Ireland and Scotland; 
and, if such a circulation must in this 
country lead to convulsion, the subject 
on that account alone was worth consi- 
deration. The noble Lord had admitted, in 
his speech, that he would not object to 
silver coined into 60s. as a standard, 
but he would object to it coined into 
62s.; but 60s. was depreciation. The 
noble Lord, therefore, who was so in- 
dignant about depreciation, and talked 
about dishonesty, had no objection to let 
the 100. be written down 981. 10s.; but 
to write it down 95/. was dishonest, was 
everything that was bad. He could not 
understand such bastard integrity as that. 
That might be keeping faith with the 
public creditor, but it was by paying 
98/7. 10s. instead of 1001. 

Lord Althorp explained that he had 
said he would only consent to silver as a 
standard so coined, if it were not deprecia- 
tion; and if it were depreciation he would 
not consent to it. 

Mr. Attwood accepted the noble Lord’s 
emendation ; but he could assure him that 
silyer at 60s. would be depreciation ; and 
then it appeared, after the noble Lord had 
moved a Resolution about depreciation, 
and talked a great deal about it, that the 
noble Lord did not know what depreciation 
was. The hon. Member next referred 
to Mr. Baring’s declaration, that he 
would not object to one-pound notes. 

Mr. Baring begged to correct the hon. 
Member. He spoke hypothetically, and 
said, that if the two other conditions he 
had mentioned were fulfilled, he should 
not then object to consider the propriety 
of issuing one-pound notes. 

Mr. Attwood continued: The hon. 
Member had in 1826spokeninthestrongest 
terms against small notes. In 1830 also, 
when he (Mr. Attwood) had moved two 
resolutions, one of which related to the 
small notes, and the other to the silver 
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standard, the hon. Member had denounced 
the small notes, and had agreed in the 
propriety of the silver standard. The hon. 
Member had then expressly stated, that 
by adopting silver they would have a better 
chance of maintaining the standard than 
by the gold standard only. And was he 
now to be condemned for recommending 
that as tending to depreciation, which the 
hon. Member said would maintain the 
standard? By supporting his Motion, 
Members would pledge themselves to no 
opinion ; but by adopting the amendment 
of the noble Lord, they would pledge 
themselves to a line of conduct which, if a 
war were to break out—an event so likely 
to happen that it was stated as the excuse 
for keeping up our large military establish- 
ments—must be departed from within six 
months after that event. It said, that 
supply and demand went on notwith- 
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agriculture. He was merely making these 
observations in answer to observations 
which had been made against his Motion; 
and so far he thought he was entitled to 
give an answer tothem., In 1816 it was 
said that 7,000,000 of sovereigns were 
issued by the Bank, but that took place 
in consequence of a reduction by the Bank 
of their paper issues. On a question of 
this nature, which was important to the 
public, he had felt it his duty to make 
these observations. [Here an interruption 
took place, the House having before 
Frequently displayed marks of impatience, 
and a cry of ‘* Turn him out,” followed 
this interruption.| After order had been 
restored the hon. Member continued. The 
right hon. Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade had entered into elaborate state- 
ments to show that no distress existed, 
which that right hon. Gentleman had 
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then, he would ask, why object to his 
Motion for inquiry? It was said, that he 
sought a depreciation in the currency, but 
he denied the statement; he never had 
any such intention. Fortwenty years and 
upwards the currency of this country had 
been depreciated ; distress followed that 
change, and it was not asking too much 
to inquire into the present state of distress. 
The system he advocated was that which 
Mr. Pitt had advocated, and, if it were 
followed up, no doubt it would lead to the 
most beneficial results. The noble Lord 
opposite said, he could not take off more 
taxes; perhaps he could not and why? 
Because of our debt and taxes, and the 
strange alteration in our currency. In 
the present state of our finances we could 
not enter into war, and the Government 
knew it well. If there were to-morrow a 
proclamation of war the Bank would re- 
duce its issues, as theyhad done before, and 
every man could calculate upon the results. 
The Bank of England in 1793 had pre- 
pared themselves for the approaching 
crisis ; and, indeed, they would have been 
insane if they had not done so. In 1810 
the Bank had found out that they would 
be driven to cash payments; they restricted 
their issues ; and thence the failure which 
ensued in 1812, 1813, 1814. But then 
it was said, by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) look to the issues of the 
Bank in 1817 and 1818. Well, admit 
the greater issues, and he would ask what 
had that to do with this question? The 
year 1816 was one of great distress to 





Mr. Poulett Thomson said, his observa- 
tions had been mistaken by the hon. 
Member. He never denied the existence 
of distress, but he said it was not 
as great as had been stated by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. Attwood : Well, distress was ad- 
mitted, and that was all he contended for. 
The right hon, Gentleman said, ‘' Look at 
tobacco with all the duty upon it, and 
then tell the House of public distress.” 
Why, he would tell the House and the 
country that, notwithstanding the increase 
of the duty on tobacco, still great distress 
existed. He thought the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman went rather 
to show a falling-off than an improvement 
of the state of the country. The right 
hon, Gentleman had chosen to draw a 
comparison between the years 1814 and 
1832, and had endeavoured to show that 
a great rise in the consumption had taken 
place between those periods. He had 
said, that in 1814 the consumption of 
tobacco was 15,273,000lbs. ; and in 1832 
20,235,000lbs., which showed an increase 
of thirty-one per cent. on the consumption, 
while the increase of the population was 
twenty-four per cent. This, however, 
arose from the circumstance that tobacco 
had been entirely excluded from the 
country during the years 1813-14, on 
account of the American War; and such 
was the effect of the exclusion, that the 
price had risen in 1814, from 13d (the 
price in 1812)to 1s. 2d. Taking, however, 
the average of the three years previous to 
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that period, which were not affected by 
any such clause, it would be found, that 
the consumption for Great Britain and 
Treland was 20,691,000lbs. : and while in 
1832, it was only 20,235,000Ibs., so that 
there was a falling-off notwithstanding the 
advance of population. Then with regard 
to tea. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated, that the consumption of tea in 
1814 was 19,224,000lbs., and in 1832 
31,548,000lbs., being an increase of 
eighty-three per cent, while the increase 
of population had been only twenty-four 
percent. But he (Mr. Attwood) begged 
the House to remark that the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken in 1814 the amount 
consumed in Great Britain only, while in 
1832 he had taken the quantity consumed 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It was derogatory to the 
right hon. Gentleman to call upon the 
House to proceed to deliberate upon the 
important question before them on such 
information as that, and he would not take 
up the time of the House to refute it. He 
admitted, however, that there was some 
confusion in the returns, and that it was 
not easy to separate the proportions used 
in the two countries. But it would be 
found from a comparison of the average 
consumption of tea, during the years 1800, 
180], 1802, and 1803, with the year 1832 
that the consumption of Great Britain and 
Ireland during the former of those years 
was 24,300,000lbs., while in 1832 it was 
31,548,000lbs. ; being an increase of less 
than thirty per cent., although the increase 
in the population, in the same period, had 
exceeded fifty per cent. The result, there- 
fore, proved that there was a diminution 
of comfort among the people, instead of 
an increase, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had wished to show. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also stated, and he had 
held it up as a matter of gratulation to 
the country, that the consumption of 
sugar had advanced eighty-three per cent. 
since 1814—the quantities being in 1814, 
1,997,000lbs., and in 1832, 3,655,000lbs. 
But the House should bear in mind, that 
in 1814 the European ports were first 
opened, after having been closed from the 
autumn of 1810, which occasioned an 
unusually large export in 1819, and en- 
hanced the average price to the unprece- 
dented sum of 103s. 44d. per ewt., while 
in 1832, the average price was only 48s. 
—-a reduction which had led to the ruin 
of the West-India interest. It appeared, 
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however, that on an average of the six 
years previous to 1832, the increase had 
only been twenty per cent. while the 
advance in the population had been 
twenty-four per cent.—The House at this 
period showing strong symptoms of im- 
patience, the hon. Member said, that he 
would only add, that if the House did not 
agree to his Motion, the people would 
consider that they were not done justice 
to, and the result might be a separation 
between them. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the words proposed by Lord Althorp to be 
omitted stand part of the question—Ayes 
139; Noes 33] : Majority 192. 

Lord Althorp’s Resolution that the 
words ‘It is the opinion of this House 
that any alteration in the monetary system 
of the country, which would have the 
effect of lowering the standard of value 
would be highly inexpedient and danger- 
ous” be there added, was then put, upon 
which Mr. Attwood moved an amendment 
to add the words ‘“‘and that a Select 
Committee be appointed, which, having 
regard to this opinion, shall inquire into 
the general distress existing among the 
industrious classes of the community, 
and into the most effectual means of its 
relief.” 

Lord Althorp said, that, although he 
might not object to have the Resolution 
of the hon. Gentleman, for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
distress of the country generally, agreed 
to, he could not, at the same time, allow 
the words proposed to be added to his 
(Lord Althorp’s) Motion to be inserted in 
it. The question was undoubtedly one of 
very great importance, and might be 
brought forward by the hon. Gentleman, 
or by any other hon. Gentleman, as a 
separate motion; but he must object to 
any alteration being made in his Amend- 
ment. He felt that it was important his 
Amendment should stand as it was, a sub- 
stantive motion, and that the decision of 
the House upon so important a subject as 
that of the depreciation of the currency 
should be recorded, without any qualifica- 
tion or addition, in the Journals of the 
House. Besides this objection, there was 
another, which must be fatal to the hon. 
Gentleman’s purpose, and that was, that 
his motion for a Committee was so 
generally worded, that it would be im- 
possible to limit its attention to any given 
subject. 
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Sir Francis. Burdett said, that on a 
subject which involved the consideration 
of the standard.of the currency, and its 
effects upon the country, it would be most 
unjust to expect a pledge from any hon. 
Member as to the line of conduct he 
would pursue. They had heard a great 
deal about the distress of the working 
classes, and the labouring poor, but, from 
all he could learn from persons competent 
to form a proper judgment on the subject, 
he was inclined to hope that the distress 
alluded to had been greatly alleviated. 
What he meant was, that they were not 
actually without food and raiment. The 
landed proprietors would be affected by 
any distress that might bear heavily upon 
the working classes; but in his opinion, 
even if distress existed, the motion of the 
hon. Gentleman was not the way to 
alleviate it. He might be willing to agree 
to a distinct motion for inquiry into the 
distress of the country, but he certainly 
could not consent to questions very 
different in their nature, being mixed up 
and brought forward together. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that the new 
proposition of the hon. member for White- 
haven was so important, that it ought to 
be reserved for a separate and distinct 
motion, and brought forward at an earlier 
hour, in order that its discussion might be 
fully and fairly entered into. He un- 
doubtedly felt unwil'ing to venture, at that 
late hour, to state his view of a matter so 
important, and therefore he hoped that, 
even should the House be predisposed to 
agree in the hon. Gentleman’s new pro- 
position, they would not, at all events, pre- 
judge the question by a hasty decision ; 
for they should recollect that the functions 
of the Committee of Inquiry described in 
the hon. Gentleman’s Resolution differed 
in no one particular from a Committee of 
the whole House. The subject was in 
fact an inquiry into the state of the 
country generally, and that was a matter 
of such vast importance, that it belonged 
only to a Committee of the whole House, 
and could not be delegated to any other 
or separate body. In common justice, 
even if they had the power, they ought 
not to substitute a private Committee for 
the established course of such inquiries ; 
but, whether they were ready to assent to 
to or deny the proposition, he hoped they 
would not act with precipitation. 

Mr. Hume fully concurred in what had 
fallen from the right hon, Baronet as to 
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the inexpediency of their proceeding to 
the appointment of the proposed Com- 
mittee. The objects which the Committee 
would have to inquire into should be 
stated, and some limitation put to the 
inquiry, before its appointment was agreed 
to. When such a motion was brought 
before the House in a distinct form, 
he should, in all probability, vote for it 
but at present he must oppose it. 

Lord Stormont agreed, that a hasty de- 
cision would not be desirable, and he 
begged, therefore, to suggest, that the 
further debate upon the question should 
be adjourned. It had been asserted that 
no distress existed in the country; but, of 
all men in that House, he was most as- 
tonished to hear such a declaration from 
the lips of the hon. Baronet, the member 
for Westminster. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Sir Francis Burdett denied that he 
had represented that distress did not exist 
in the country; but what he had said 
was, that from all the information he had 
received, the working classes were not in 
distress. ; 

Lord John Russell said, that although 
he concurred with the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) that a question so 
important ought to receive a separate 
consideration, he yet could not agree to 
the proposition of adjournment made by 
the noble Lord. The question, however, 
was, should any addition be made to the 
proposition of his noble friend (Lord Al- 
thorp), or should the House now appoint 
a Committee to consider the distresses of 
the country? It might be fit that the 
Resolution of the hon. member for White- 
haven should receive a distinct considera- 
tion, but certainly it would not become 
the House to adjourn until they had de- 
cided whether they would sanction or re- 
sist the attempt that was made to occasion 
a depreciation of the currency. The hon. 
Gentleman, too, ought to consider whether 
his object would not be better answered 
by bringing the question forward another 
day, and upon other grounds; for it must 
be apparent to the hon. Gentleman, as it 
was to every one else, that his Motion was 
too general. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood protested against 
the noble Lord who had just sat down im- 
puting to him designs other than those 
which were obvious from the language of 
his Resolution. He assured them that he 
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felt it his duty to persevere in taking the 
sense of the House on his proposition, if 
it were only to put the sincerity of the de- 
claration of hon. Members to the test of 
proof. If it was intended to grant any 
inquiry at all into the distress of the 
country, why object to his motion, because 
it happened to come in that. particular 
form ? 

Mr. Methuen assured the House, that 
the statements which they had heard of 
the non-existence of distress from the hon, 
Baronet, the member for Westminster, 
and. others, were fabulous. Only last 
week, he had seen forty able-bodied young 
men before the Quarter Sessions of Wilt- 
shire, and heard them declare, that they 
got only half-a-crown a-week from their 
employers, though they worked twelve 
hours a-day, and that their subsistence 
was eked out by parish allowance. Dis- 
tress existed in the country to a most 
grievous extent. 

Mr. Robert Palmer perfectly agreed 
with the hon. Member who had brought 
the subject forward, that it would be quite 
consistent to vote for the appointment of 
a Committee of Inquiry, without in the 
least considering the question of the cur- 
rency on the motion of the noble Lord 
(Althorp). He should certainly feel proud 
to vote for the Motion of the noble Lord 
on this occasion as a substantive motion, 
but then it was upon the conviction that 
the noble Lord wouid not oppose the pro- 
position of the hon. Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Whitehaven, when it was brought 
forward as a separate and distinct motion. 

Lord Ebrington could not avoid saying 
that he was surprised at hearing the 
Amendment of the hon. member for 
Whitehaven, and the more particularly 
as the hon. Member had, in his speech, 
stated that in his opinion any inquiry 
into the distresses of the country, un- 
less coupled with an inquiry into the 
effects of the monetary system, would be 
a delusion and a mockery. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood said, the noble 
Lord could not possibly have heard his 
observations, because he always said, that 
the House had the means of partially re- 
lieving distress, even without altering the 
present standard of value. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the time was cer- 
tainly come when an inquiry ought to be 
instituted into the distresses of the coun- 
try. Whatever might be said as to the 
state of England, no doubt could be en- 
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tertained that distress existed in Ireland. 
For his own part, he was-opposed to an 
alteration in the system of currency ; but, 
now that the House had in effect decided 
against such a change, there was, in his 
opinion, no objection to inquiring into the 
state-of the country. 

Mr. Beaumont said, the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin took every 
opportunity of opposing the Govern- 
ment. For his own part, he must oppose 
‘the Motion of the hon. member for White- 
haven. 

The Question, that the Debate be ad- 
journed, was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

On the Question, that the Amendment 
moved by Mr. Attwood be added to Lord 
Althorp’s resolution, the House divided : 
Ayes 134; Noes 271—Majority 137. 

The Question was then put upon Lord 
Althorp’s Resolution: Ayes 304; Noes 
49—Majority in favour of the Resolu- 
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List of the Noxs on the Question that the 
words proposed by Mr. Attwood stand 
(the first Division. ) 


Abercromby, Right 
Hon. J. 
Acheson, Viscount 
Adams, E. H. 
Althorp, Viscount 
Andover, Viscount 
Apsley, Lord 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, Hon. H. 
Balfour, J. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, W. B. 
Baring, F. 
Baring, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnet, C. J. 
Bayntun, S. A. 
Beauclerk, Maj. A. W. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, Hon.G.C.F. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Biddulph, R. 
Bish, T. 
Bolling, W. 
Bowes, J. 
Brigstock, W. P. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brougham, W. 
Browne, J. D. 
Browne, D. 
Buckingham, J. S. 


Buller, J. W. 
Buller, E. 

Buller, C. 

Bulteel, J. C. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Buxton, T. F. 

Byng,; G. 

Byng, Sir J. 

Calley, T. 

Campbell, Sir J. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, Hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Cavendish, Hon. H. F. 
Chaplin, Colonel T. 
Chaytor, W. R. C. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chetwynd, Capt.W.F. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Chichester, Lord A. 
Child, J. W. 

Clay, W. 

Clayton, Col. W. R. 
Clive, E. B. 

Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Cockerell, Sir C, 
Codrington, Sir EF, 
Cole, Hon. A. 
Collier, J. 

Conolly, Col. E. M. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Crawley, S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
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Dalrymple, Sir J. H. 

Dashwood, G. H. 

Davenport, J. 

Dawson, E. 

Denison, J. E. 

Denison, W. J. 

Divett, E. 

Donkin, Sir R. S. 

Dundas, Capt. J. W. 

Dundas, Hon. SirR.L. 

Dundas, Hon. J. C. 

Dykes, F. L. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Egerton, W. T. 

Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 

Elliott, Hon. Capt. G. 

Evans, G. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, J. 

Fenton, J. 

Fenton, Captain L, 

Ferguson, R. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 

Ferguson, Sir R. C. 

Fergusson, R. C. 

Fielden, W. 

Fitzgibbon, R. 

Fitzroy, Lord J. 

Folkes, Sir W. 

Fordwich, Viscount 

Forster, C.S. 

Fort, J. 

Fox, S. L. 

Fox, Lt.-Col. C. R. 

French, F. 

Gaskell, D. 

Gaskell, J. M. 

Gladstone, W. E. 

Gordon, R. 

Gore, M. 

Graham,Rt.Hon.Sir J. 

Grant, Rt. Hon. C. 

Grant, Rt. Hon. R. 

Grattan, J. 

Greene, T. G. 

Grey, Hon. Colonel 

Grey, Sir G. 

Gronow, Capt. R. H. 

Grosvenor, Rt. Hon. 
Lord R. 

Grote, G. 

Hall, B. 

Handley, W. F. 

Handley, B. 

Harcourt, G. V. 

Hawes, B. 

Hawkins, J. H. 

Heathcote, J. 

Hill, Lord M. 

Hill, M. D. 

JIobhouse, Rt. Eon. 
Sir J.C. 

Hope, Hon. Sir A. 

Hope, H. T. 

Hornby, E. G, 


Horne, Sir W. 
Howard, Hon. F. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, R. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hudson, T. 

Hughes, W. H. 
Hume, J. ‘ 
Humphery, J. 
Hurst, R. H. 

Hutt, W. 

Hyett, W. H. 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jerningham, Hon. IH. 
Jervis, J. 

Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, Sir J. V. B. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Jolliffe, Colonel 
Jones, Captain T. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Kerry, Earl of 

Key, Sir J. 

King, E. B. 
Labouchere, HH. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lambton, H. 
Lamont, Captain N. 
Langston, J. H. 
Leech, J. 

Lefevre, C.S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennard, Sir T. B. 
Lennox, Lord J. G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lester, B. L. 

Lloyd, J. I. 

Loch, J. 

Locke, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
Lumley, Viscount 
Lushington, Dr. 8. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, Hon. I. B. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Maberly, Col. W. L. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Mackenzie, J. A. 8. 
Macleod, I. 
Macnamara, Maj. W. 
Macnamara, F. 
Madocks, J. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryat, J. 
Marshall, J. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, J. 
Maxfield, W. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Milton, Viscount 
Molesworth, Sir W, 
Molyneux, Lord 
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Moreton, Hon. A. H. 
Moreton,Hon.H.G.F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morrison, J. 

Murray, J. A. 

Neeld, J. 

Newark, Viscount 
Nicholl, J. 

Noel, Sir G. 

North, F. 


O’Callaghan, Hon. C. 


O’ Dwyer, A. C. 
Oliphant, L. 
Ormelie, Earl of 
Oswald, J. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Paget, F. 

Palmer, General C. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Sir 8S. J. B. 
Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Penleaze, J. S. 
Pepys, C. C. 

Peter, W. 

Petre, Hon. E. 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 


Ponsonby, fln.W.F.S. 


Potter, R. 
Poulter, J. 
Price, R. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Ricardo, D. 
Rice, Hon. T. S. 
Rider, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Romilly, J. 
Romilly, E. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Ross, C. 

Rotch, B. 
Rumbold, C. E. 


Russell, Rt.Hon.Ld.J. 


Russell, Lord 


Russell, Lord C. J. F. 


Russell, W. C. 
Russell, C. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ryle, J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Seale, Colonel 
Sebright, Sir J. 
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Sharpe, General M. 
Sheppard, T. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spankie, Mr. Serjeant 
Stanley, Hon. H. T. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Staveley, J. K. 
Stawell, Colonel 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, Sir M. S. 
Stewart, E. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, E. 
Stuart, Lord D. C. 
Stuart, Captain 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, J. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tayleur, W. 
Tennant, J. E. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Thomson, Right Hon, 
C.P 


Throckmorton, R. G. 
Todd, J. R. 

Tooke, W. 

Tower, C. T. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tracy, C. A. 

Traill, G. 
Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walker, R. 

Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Warre, J. A. 
Wason, R. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Watson, Hon. R. 
Wemyss, Captain J. 
Weyland, Major R. 
Whalley, Sir 8S. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wigney, I. N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Windham, W. H. 
Wood, M. 

Wynn, Sir W, W, 
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Wynn, Rt. Hon.C. W, 
Yorke, Capt. C. P. 


Adjourned 





TELLERS. 
Duncannon, Viscount 
Wood, C. 


List of the Avis on the same Question. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Agnew, SirA. 
Arbuthnot, Hon. H. 
Astley, Sit John 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barron, W. 

Bell, M. 

Benett, J. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, Hon. C. F. 
Bethell, R. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blake, Sir F, 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 

Bruce, Lord F. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. W. 
Burrell, Sir.C. 
Callender, J. H. 
Calvert, N. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cayley, Sir G. 
Cayley, E. 8. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Chapman, A. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Christmas, W. 
Curteis, H. B, 
Curteis, Capt. E. B. 
Dare, R. W. Hl. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Davies, Colonel T. 
Dick, Q. 

Dilwyn, L. W. 
Dugdale, W. 8. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Dunlop, Captain J. 
Kastnor, Viscount 
Etwall, R. 

Fancourt, Major 
Fellowes, H. A. W. 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Ferguson, Captain G. 
Fielden, J. 

Finch, G. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon,Hon.Capt.W. 
Goring, H. D. 
Greville, Hon. Sir C. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Guest, J. J. 
Guise, Sir B. W, 





Halcomb,J. 
Halford, H. 
Handley, H. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hanmer, Colonel H. 
Hardy, J. 

Harland, W. C. 
Hay, Colonel A. L. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Ingilby, Sir W. A. 
Irton, S. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lalor, P. 

Lambert, H. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Langton, Colonel G. 
Lee, J. L. H. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lister, E. C. 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, Hon. I. C. 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Martiv, T. B. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Methuen, P. 

Miller, W. H. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Norreys, Lord 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, C. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Connelil, J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, R. 

Parker, J. 

Parker, Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 

Pease, J. 

Perceval, Colonel 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 

Roe, J. 

Ruthven, E. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Shawe, R.N. 
Sinclair, G. 

Stanley, E. 

Stewart, J. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
Talbot, J. H. 
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Tennyson, Rt.Hon.C. Watkins, J. L. 
Townshend, Lord C. Williams, Colonel G. 
Tullamore, Lord Willoughby, Sir H. 
Turner, W. Wrottesley, Sir J. 


Tynte,C. J. Kemyss Young, J. 

Tyrell, C. Young, G. F. 

Vigors, N. A. 

Vincent, Sir F. TELLERS. 

Vyvyan, Sir R. R. Attwood, M. 

Walker, C. A. Ross, Captain H. 
Paired off. 


Cole, Lord 

Cooper, E. J. 

Grant, Hon. Colonel 
Hardinge, Hon. Sir H. 
Heneage, G. F. 


Keppel, Hon. G. 
Maxwell, H. 
Torrens, Colonel R. 
Tynte, C. K. K. 
Welby, G. E. 





The following Members, who voted 
with the Ministry on the first division, 
voted in the Minority of 154, to add to 
Lord Althorp’s Resolution “that it is 
inexpedient to lower the standard of 
value,” these words :—‘‘ That a Select 
Committee be appointed, which, having 
regard to this opinion, shall inquire into 
the general distress existing among the 
industrious classes of the community, and 
into the most effectual means for its re- 
lief.” 


(The Second Division. ) 


Adams, E. H. Lennox, Lord A. 
Beauclerk, Major Lennox, Lord G. 
Brigstock, W. B. Macnamara, Major 
Briggs, R. Macnamara, I’. 
Briscoe, J. T. O’Connell, M. 
Bulwer, H. L. O’Dwyer, A.C. 


Ewing, J. Petre, Ilon, E. 
Fenton, J. Rider, T. 
Fielden, W. Ross, H. 

Fort, J. Ruthven, E. 
Gaskell, D. Stanley, E. 
fall, B. Stanley, T. B. 


Handley, Major Tayleur, W. 


Humphery, J. Thompson, W. 
Hyett, W. H. Trevor, Ifon. G. R. 
Ingham, R. Wason, W. 


Jervis, J. Yelverton, Hon. W. H. 


Jones, T. 

The Nors on the Third or Last Division. 
Attwood, T. Dillwyn, L. 

Barnard, E. Etwall, R. 

Bell, M. Fitzgerald, T. 

Benett, J. Fitzsimon, C. 


Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blandford, Marq. of 


Gillon, W. 
Godson, R. 
Goring, H. D. 


Brodie, W. B. Irton, 8S. 
Burdett, Sir F. Kerrison, Sir I, 
Cayley, E. Lalor, P. 


Chapman, M. L. 
Curteis, H, 
Dare, Hl, 


Lambert, H. 
Langdale, Hon. C, 
Lennox, Lord W. 
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Maxwell, J. Scholefield, J. 
Methuen, P. Stanley, E. 
O’Connell, D. Stanley, E. J. 


O’Connell, Maurice 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, J. 


Stewart, J. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tennyson, C. 


O’Connell, C. Tynte, C. 
Perceval, Colonel Vigors, N. 
Richards, J. Walker, C. A. 
Roe, J. TELLERS. 
Ross, H. Attwood, M. 
Ruthven, E, Sinclair, G. 


POPP PORE LOD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 25, 1833. 


Minutes.} Bill. Read a second time:—Public Revenue 
(Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord Surrie.tp, the Dukes of 
RicuMonD, NorFoutx, and CLEVELAND, by the Earls of 
Dvuruam, SEFTON, GREY, and Morey, and by Lords 
Dunpas and BaruaM, from a very great Number of 
Places,—against Slavery.x—By the Duke of NorFo.k, 
from the Cutlers of Sheffield; and by Earl Grey, from 
Kingsbridge and Dodbrooke, for Limiting the Hours for 
Employing Children in Mills and Factories.—By the Earl 
of Rosgpery, from the Medical Practitioners of Man- 
chester, against the Apothecaries Act; and from Paisley, 
against the Existing System of Church Patronage in Scot- 
land.— By Earl Grey, from the Landholders of the Barony 
of Castlereagh, for amending the Grand Jury Laws (Ire- 
Jand).—By the Earl of Ropen, from the Synod of Perth 
and Stirling, for securing to the Irish the Performance of 
Church Service in their own language; and from an 
Orange Lodge, Birmingham, against the Irish Church 
Bill. 


Locat Jupicatures.} Lord Lynd- 
hurst presented two Petitions from the 
Commissioners of the Court of Requests 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, and from the 
Inhabitants generally of that place, 
against the 19th Clause of the Local 
Judicature Bill, which takes away the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Requests. 
The petitioners complained, that the ma- 
chinery of the new Act was not well 
adapted to the habits and circumstances 
of the country, and they prayed to be 
heard against that particular clause of it 
by Counsel at the Bar of the House. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
petitions presented by the noble Lord 
were well worthy the attention of their 
Lordships. He was aware that these were 
not the only petitions which would be 
presented against the 19th clause of the 
Local Bill, and he did not hesitate to 
declare that some enactment, different 
from an immediate repeal of the jurisdic- 
tion of those Courts would be necessary. 
It was absolutely necessary, however, 
that something should be done to put 
them on a better footing. There were 
upwards of 280 such Courts in different 
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parts of the country, some of which had 
little or no jurisdiction, and many others 
of which were full of abuses. There 
were exceptions, however, in which a 
great deal of business was done, to the 
satisfaction of those concerned. These, 
he thought, might be saved at least for 
the present. But he thought that it 
would be more convenient, if, instead of 
their jurisdiction being only optional on 
the part of litigants (as prayed for by the 
petitioners), which would leave them 
Courts only in name (for he had no 
doubt, if they had only a common 
jurisdiction with the Courts he proposed 
to establish, that they would be forsaken) 
—he thought he said, it would be proper 
to give them exclusive jurisdiction over 
the class of causes of which they now took 
cognizancee He should therefore think 
it his duty, on the introduction of the 
Local Jurisdiction Bill, to move some 
modification of the 19th clause. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


POLE ADDL ODO D mn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 25, 1833. 


MinuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Sir Henry 
VERNEY, various Returns relative to the Management of 
all the Gaols in England and Wales.—On the Motion of 
Mr. Grore, an Account of the Local Duties paid on 
Coals in the City of London.—On the Motion of Mr. 
Hume, an Account of all the Sums paid as Compensation 
for the Loss of Sinecures in the United Kingdom.—On the 
Motion of Sir Joun Hospnouse, an Account of the Sums 
paid to each Newspaper in Ireland for inserting Govern- 
ment Proclamations.—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman 
THOMPSON, an Account of the Surcharges made in the 
last year for the House-tax in the Borough of Sunderland. 
—On the Motion of Mr. BAINBRIDGE, an Account of the 
Number of Gallons of Proof Spirits permitted out from 
the Distillers’ Stocks in England in the years 1832, and 
1833. 

Petitions presented. By Messrs. ADAMS, LENNARD, and 
CurisTmas, from a Number of Places,—against Slavery. 
—By Mr. Gortine, from Yapton, for a Repeal of the 
Duties on One-Horse Carts, Soap, and Malt and Hops.— 
By Mr. CuristmAs, from several Bodies of Clergymen in 
Ireland, for Alterations in the Irish Church Reform Bill. 
—By Mr. Haut Dare, from the Resident Clergy of the 
County of Essex, in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Bill; and from Barking, against the Sale of Beer Act.—By 
Colonel Davies, from Worcester, for a Repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes.—By Mr. S. A. BAYNTUN, from several 
Dissenting Congregations, for Exempting Protestant 
Dissenting Chapels from the payment of Parochial Rates. 


EpucaTIoN—CrIMINAL Returns.] Mr. 
Lennard presented a Petition from the 
towns of Epping and Harlow, calling on 
the House to devise some plan by which 
the children of the poorer classes may be 
provided with education suited to their 
situation in society, and which might not 
interfere with their religious feelings and 
opinions. The petitioners intreated those 
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who differed from them as to the import- 
ance of education, to examine the gaols 
and houses of correction, penitentiaries, 
and even workhouses of the country, and 
to compare the extent of education among 
the inmates with the diffusion of know- 
ledge throughout the country at large, 
when it would be found that crime pre- 
vailed the most among the least-instructed. 
He entirely agreed with the petitioners, 
who stated, that although the increase of 
crime in this country was not tobe attributed 
to ignorance alone, yet that, without edu- 
cation, the mass of society could not be 
preserved from corruption, and an increase 
of crime. He would take that opportunity 
of expressing his regret at the imperfect 
manner in which the criminal returns of 
this country were made ; and which showed 
only the number of committals, convictions, 
and executions. But in France the returns 
were much more in detail, and in them the 
persons who were convicted, were classified 
according to age, sex, and other circum- 
stances. The result of the French returns 
was curious, and tended strongly to illus- 
trate and support the view of the petitioners. 
In one year—namely, the year 1830—out 
of 1,790 persons committed to prison in 
France, 1,063 persons could neither read nor 
write; 496 could read and write imperfectly ; 
107 could read and write well; and forty- 
six had received a good education. The 
following year, 1831, produced similar 
results, showing, in the language of the 
petitioners, that crime prevailed the most 
amongst the least instructed. He had no 
doubt that similar results would be esta- 
lished in this country, had we the same 
means of information; but unfortunately 
our returns were not drawn up in the same 
manner they were in France. But it was 
made clear by the Committee on secondary 
punishments, which sat some years ago, 
that atrocious crimes, viz.—offences against 
the person—are diminished precisely in the 
proportion that the means of education are 
enlarged. The result was the same in all 
countries. He would not, on the pre- 
sentation of a petition, trouble the House 
with any more facts, but he trusted the 
Government would take the prayer of the 
petitioners into their serious consideration. 
Mr. Hume considered the prayer of the 
petition to be one highly deserving the at- 
tention of the House, as the subject was of 
the highest possible importance. The Re- 
port on the Poor-laws presented a state of 
ignorance and crime in the country which 
ought to be appalling to every person—in 
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short, it amounted to this:—-That if some 
speedy and effectual check were not put to 
the dreadful march of demoralization, no 
property would be safe. Instead of the 
miserable trifling of which the House 
daily made a display, they ought to set 
arduously to work in producing effectual 
reform, and education was one of the par- 
ticular subjects on which it was most re- 
quired. Experience taught, that crime was 
the inevitable concomitant of ignorance. 
He, in common with the whole country, 
felt deeply grieved that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had not brought before the House, 
as leading questions, the subjects of edu. 
cation and the Poor-laws. He was very 
sorry that the Lord Chancellor—all power- 
ful as he was in the Cabinet—had so 
grievously disappointed the ardent expecta 
tions of the whole nation on this most im- 
portant subject. It must, however, inevit- 
ably be brought under consideration sooner 
or later, whether the present Ministers 
liked it or not. What had the people been 
led to expect from the Reform Bill? A 
large reduction of taxation, to be relieved 
from the dreadful pressure of their burthens ; 
and surely this was but a reasonable desire 
in a nation oppressed with the charge of 
twenty-eight millions every year for their 
debt, and with twenty-two millions every 
year for the charges of their most over- 
whelmingly expensive Government. But 
what had the people as yet got by the 
Reform Bill? Nothing, or worse than 
nothing. In the instance of the Church, 
had there been anything like proper or 
effectual reform? In this, as in everything 
else for the benefit of the people, the 
Government had gone on the principle of 
doing things by halves; but if they ex- 
pected that the nation would long suffer 
these insults, they would find themselves 
excessively mistaken. If this system were 
persevered in, the people would inevitably 
look elsewhere for better stewards, and he 
(Mr. Hume) most certainly should expect, 
in the course of a few months, to see the 
Right hon. member for Tamworth borne 
into the House in that capacity on the 
shoulders of the people. He did not see 
any of the Ministers in the House to tell 
them so; but he wished they had been 
where he had been that day, at a Meeting 
on the subject of the House and Window 
Taxes, where 4,000 or 5,000 persons, not 
“ the rabble,” but respectable and orderly 
shopkeepers and tradesmen—he wished some 
Members of the Cabinet had been there and 
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his Majesty’s Ministers had been received. It 
would have beena lesson for them which they 
could not forget. They would see, that the 
system they had pursued was hateful to the 

ple ; and they would learn, besides, that 
the already highly-indignant people were 
determined not to allow the continuance of 
such a system much longer. Government 
must shake off the trifling and lethargy 
which had hitherto so disgusted the people, 
and must bring forward measures suited to 
the necessities of the country. This was 
the unly way in which Lord Althorp— 
[order, order!] well, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Lord Grey—he sup- 
posed he was not out of order in mentioning 
that name—could redeem their characters 
with the English nation, of every grade of 
society. 

Mr. Hail Dare concurred in the prayer 
of the Petition, believing that the most 
signal moral advantages would result to the 
people from their better education ; and he 
therefore hoped that at no distant period 
his Majesty’s Ministers would bring forward 
measures to effect this object. He also 
trusted that the House would on that 
occasion call to mind that no measure or 
system couid be efficient for such purposes, 
which was not calculated to infuse religious 
principles into the minds of the people. 
Without the inculcation of religious prin- 
ciples, any system would be faulty. 

Mr. Beneté deprecated the attack made 
on Ministers by the hon. member for 
Middlesex. As to what he had said about 
their trifling with the business of the 
country, he must observe, that altogether 
no man had caused more interruption in 
the way of transacting public business, by 
irrelevant discussions, than the hon. Mem- 
ber himself. 

Mr. O'Connell defended the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, than whom no Member 
more expedited real public business. Re- 
ferring to the meeting held that day 
at the Crown and Anchor, he must say, 
that he had also been there, and wished 
the Ministers also had been present. As 
they were not, it was well that they 
should be made acquainted with the 
sentiments expressed there ; and certainly 
no Ministry had ever been more exe- 
crated at any meeting than the present 
Government were on this occasion, for 
having so dreadfully deceived the people in 
putting forward so miserable, so paltry, and 
so contemptible a pretence of reduction 
as they had done. 

Sir Matthew While Ridley deprecated 
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such attacks on Ministers; their character 
would be best appreciated by their acts ; 
and in considering these, it behoved the 
people to make allowances for the difficul- 
ties of the position in which Ministers had 
been placed since taking office. He must, 
however, protest against the doctrines of the 
hon. members for Middlesex and Dublin, 
which were calculated to overturn the 
Constitution, and would be a curse to the 
country. 


PRovision AGAINST Want oF EMpLoy- 
MENT.] Mr. Slaney moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable manufacturers 
and mechanics to ensure themselves against 
temporary want of employment, by giving 
them facilities for creating a safe joint 
fund, vested in the public funds, or other 
approved and available security. He was 
well aware, that this was a sort of subject 
which did not interest any political or 
party feelings in its favour; but no mat- 
ter which referred to so important a 
part of our population ought, in his 
opinion, to be without interest to the 
House. In order to show the importance 
of the subject he would briefly call the 
attention of the House to the increase in 
the manufacturing population. During the 
present century, or at least within the last 
fifty years, the whole population of Eng- 
land had increased at the rate of twenty. 
five per cent, but the manufacturing popu- 
lation had increased at the rate of fifty per 
cent. At the commencement of that period, 
the proportion they bore to the agricultural 
population was one-half—now they were as 
two to one. In the same period, they had 
made a corresponding advance in intelli- 
gence ; and though they had made, in some 
cases, provision for themselves, they were 
still exposed to the evils of being occasion- 
ally thrown out of employment. They 
were exposed to all the evils of a fluctuating 
demand for their labour. At one period 
they were excessively well off—at another 
they were plunged into the deepest distress. 
He would call the attention of the House 
to the causes of these fluctuations—to their 
effects—and to the means of remedying 
them. The causes of the alterations in 
the demand for labour were either foreign 
or domestic. Of the former, he might 
mention changes in the commercial laws of 
other countries. Thus the alteration in 
the American Tariff had an immediate 
effect on our iron trade. At Wolverhampton 
the demand for its manufactures was much 
lessened, and the demand for the labour of 
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the people much diminished. In the same 
town, during the war, the demand for locks, 
hinges, and other coarse iron manufactures 
for exportation, was considerable; but 
since the peace, when our neighbours had 
become our rivals, the demand for these 
articles had diminished one-sixth, and the 
great body of the people had been thrown 
into a situation of want and distress. 
Political alterations had the same effect as 
alterations in the commercial laws. For 
example, the war between Holland and 
Belgium had thrown our Flemish rivals out 
of the market of Holland, and, for a season, 
had ensured us a monopoly of that market. 
Fora considerable period we had the monopo- 
ly of the markets of the Continent, but at 
present the Flemings and the Germans were 
our rivals in every place; which had a 
considerable effect in reducing the demand 
for employment in our country. There 
also was a change in the demand for labour, 
arising from a change in habits and fashions, 
which sometimes threw hundreds and 
thousands of persons out of employment. 
For example :—a change had taken place 
from wearing linen to wearing woollen, 
and then came the use of cotton, which had 
in part since given place to silk, and each of 
these changes made a change in the demand 
for labour. During the transition from 
one employment to another, and until the 
workmen were taken up by the new manu- 
facture, they suffered most severely. Surely 
it was not unworthy of the House to en- 
deavour to remedy that. There was also 
a change from local cause. Manufacturers 
migrated from one place to another, which 
caused a continued fluctuation of demand 
for labour in different districts, and exposed 
masses of men to great distress. For ex- 
ample, the discovery of the steam-engine, 
and its application to a great variety of 
purposes, had caused the migration of 
almost all our considerable manufactures 
to those districts in which were deposited 
the great beds of coal. He had said enough 
to make it apparent to the House that the 
labouring manufacturers were exposed to 
great fluctuations, and he wished to enable 
them to provide against the evils of such 
fluctuations by their own prudence. The 
discoveries in art also produced changes in 
the condition of the people. Thus, the 
invention of the power-loom, by intro- 
ducing a cheaper mode of weaving, had 
deprived the hand-loom weaver of employ- 
ment. In 1820 there were 14,000 power- 
looms; in 1828 the number was 55,000; 
and, he might venture to say, that it was 
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now nearly doubled. Each of them did 
the work of several weavers, and the en- 
ployment of them had reduced the hand- 
loom weavers to a most wretched condition. 
Changes were also brought about by the 
violence of the workmen themselves. Thus, 
the conduct of the carpet-weavers had 
driven much of that manufacture to Scot- 
land. The use of canals and rail-roads 
might have a similar effect. A deficient 
harvest or any insecurity of property might 
also lead to similar results. The consequence 
of all these circumstances was, that there 
was never a time when a great number of 
people might not be found in distress and 
out of employment in some parts of the 
country. The remedy which he meant to 
propose was no wonder-working plan—was 
no forced Legislative Enactment—it was 
nothing compulsory ; it was simply per- 
missive, and would facilitate and allow the 
workmen to put their funds in a safe place, 
to ensure themselves against the evils he 
had mentioned. He believed that the 
average wages of the manufacturers, though 
not great, were sufficient, if equally dis- 
tributed, to provide for the comfort, satis- 
faction, and contentment of those in humble 
occupation. Something, however, was want- 
ed when wages were high, to encourage 
and enable the people to lay by part of 
those wages for a season when wages might 
be low. The manufacturers were themselves 
eager to do this, and they wanted nothing 
but facilities to do it to a greater extent 
than at present. They only asked per- 
mission to do that which would benefit 
themselves and be of great public service. 
It was already done imperfectly in several 
trades, but done to an extent sufficient to 
show that the persons engaged in manu- 
factures were aware of the evils hanging 
over them, and eager to provide against 
such contingencies. ‘There was one trade 
in which a system was established that 
a person out of work should travel about 
the country—it was called the tramp 
system—and when they came to a town 
where there were any persons of their 
trade, they had a right to receive a penny 
from every workman, with a lodging and 
supper for two or three days, till it was 
seen whether they could be taken up by 
the demand for labour. That was a pro. 
vision against a defective demand for 
labour, though it was imperfect. Another 
plan had been followed by the carpet 
weavers of Kidderminster. When men 
were out of work, they had a right to 
receive a certain contribution from each 
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man in work till they got work again. 
This plan, too, was defective, but it enabled 
the men, when thrown out of work, to 
bear it till they again got employment. 
Another, and the most complete plan was 
adopted by a large class of workmen of the 
great City of London—he alluded to the 
tailors—who were divided into three 
classes—first workmen, second workmen, 
and third workmen. When any of these 
were thrown out of employment, they went 
to their respective houses of call, and there 
received an allowance per day in proportion 
to their skill. So well was their scheme 
organized, that it never was known that 
any person of this society applied for 
parochial relief. Other trades had similar 
societies, but they suffered from not having 
a sufficient control over their own funds, 
and from not having an easy and secure 
mode of investing their money. There 
was a difficulty of large bodies acting to- 
gether, and apportioning their labour to the 
demand for it; which, having a fund of 
this kind, might lessen. If they had a 
fund of this kind, when work was slack, 
they might work for only two or three 
days in the week, and thus allow the goods 
in the market to be gradually absorbed till 
the demand for their labour was revived. 
In the case of having no funds, the men, as 
happened at Wolverhampton, were apt, 
instead of diminishing their labour, as the 
demand slackened, to increase it by re- 
doubled exertions. In that place, when a 
season of distress had arisen, they had 
actually worked sixteen hours a day, and 
had accumulated a great stock of commodi- 
ties in the hands of the masters. Of course 
he could not blame the masters for that, 
but that stock was actually made out of the 
blood and marrow of the workmen. When 
the demand revived, the stock was so great, 
that it took a long period before the wages 
returned to their proper level. Now that 
would not have happened if these people 
had had a little fund which would have 
enabled them to stop working two days in 
the week. Many masters would, he be- 
lieved, be happy to make an arrangement 
with their workmen under such circum- 
stances, for working less, so that the sup- 
ply might be more speedily brought to alevel 
with the demand, but from want of funds 
of this kind, the workmen were unable to 
act upon that principle. What he meant 
to propose was, that these people should have 
the power of forming a fund for this pur- 
pose, and should have it entirely under 
their own control. He would extend the 
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principles of the Friendly Societies’ Act. 
The House was probably aware, that by 
the 10th George 4th, cap. 56, such societies 
were allowed to provide against infancy, 
old age, sickness, or other natural states or 
contingencies which would be made a mat- 
ter of calculation, and be reduced to an 
average. That part of the Act completely 
excluded the workmen from taking advan- 
tage of it, to provide a fund against want 
of employment. That the people would be 
willing to provide against such a contin- 
gency, was, he thought, proved by the 
number of them who subscribed to Friendly 
Societies. According to the last Returns, 
these Societies numbered 1,000,000 sub- 
scribers, embracing at least, with their 
families, 4,000,000 of persons. He 
proposed to enable the manufacturers to 
form, by their own means, a joint fund, 
which they might deposit in places of 
security, such as the Savings’ Banks or the 
Public Funds, so as always to have a pro- 
vision against a want of employment. 
He wished also to fence that fund round 
with measures of legal safety similar to 
those which were applied to the funds 
of Friendly Societies.) He would suggest 
that the manufacturers who chose to form 
such a fund, should be allowed to draw up 
their own rules, with no other restriction 
than that those rules should be legal. The 
workmen were intelligent, but they were 
also suspicious, and they did not like to be 
interfered with. They might, certainly, 
commit mistakes, but that was their look- 
out, and, he believed, that they were much 
less liable to commit mistakes than Members 
of Parliament who should undertake to 
prescribe rules for them. He would give 
them the same facilities to enforce these 
rules, as were now possessed by Friendly 
Societies. He would apply all the rules of 
such societies to these funds—such as 
making the executors of any officer of the 
society pay the society before he paid any 
other person. Further, he would give the 
same summary mode of recovery as was 
granted by the Friendly Societies Act. He 
would then say a few words as to the 
objections which might be raised to his 
proposition. It might be said, that while 
the object of establishing such funds might 
be, in many instances, highly beneficial, 
it would be still possible that they might 
be turned to illegal and improper purposes 
—that the men would combine to keep up 
the price of wages—that they would exer- 
cise an arbitrary control over the masters, 
and that the most mischievous consequences 
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would result. A few years ago every man 
was frightened at. the word “combination,” 
and so strongly did the prejudice exist, 
that, for a very long period, the most odious 
and disgraceful laws in reference to com- 
bination were allowed to remain upon our 
Statute-book. By the 5th Geo. 4th, how- 
ever, no less than thirty-eight of those 
laws were repealed, and less arbitrary, 
though equally efficacious provisions were 
made against violence to persons or property. 
The effect of this Act was in the first 
instance to excite a very considerable degree 
of alarm, and in the subsequent year a 
Committee was appointed to take the whole 
subject into consideration. The Report of 
that Committee stated, that although there 
certainly existed some combinations for 
mischievous purposes in different parts of 
the kingdom, the only alterations in the 
law which the Committee recommended, 
were the lengthening the period of im- 
prisonment, and the empowering one Ma- 
gistrate, in scme instances, to commit, 
instead of two. That took place in 1825, 
the year in which the nation was mad— 
when bubbles were daily and hourly cre- 
ated—when prices were enormously raised, 
and when every class of persons was led 
away by the prospect of great and pro- 
digious wealth. What wonder, then, that 
at such a period the labouring and manu- 
facturing classes should also be led into the 
indulgence of false and flattering hopes. 
But since the year 1825, although some 
exaggerated complaints had been made from 
particular districts, very few combinations 
had taken place. What was meant by 
combination? The present law said this, 
“If you combine to intimidate or threaten, 
or in any way to overawe others, your 
fellow-workmen, you shall be punished.” 
But were these to prevent men from form- 
ing themselves into societies to constitute a 
fund to be composed of small deposits from 
their earnings, for the purpose of providing 
against the vicissitudes which were con- 
tinually occurring? Were they to prevent 
the men from doing that, because they were 
apprehensive that a fund so raised might 
be applied to improper purposes? Let the 
House strike the balance between the evils 
of combination and want of employment; it 
would find that the latter produced misery 
and disorder in a degree equal to, if not 
greater, than the former. If the labouring 
manufacturers were to apply the fund im- 
properly, the prudence which had led them 
to accumulate it would soon point out 
the evil of continuing to do so, and they 
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would learn better. The creation of such 
funds would not foster a spirit of violent 
and intimidating combination amongst the 
workmen ; on the contrary, it would have 
a different effect. The laws against com- 
bination had produced the evil; they had 
excited a feeling of suspicion between the 
master and the men, and had arrayed the 
one against the other. This evil had 
become manifest, if not to both, at least to 
one of the parties ; and he felt assured that 
the fear and objection which the master 
manufacturers formerly had to the formation 
of such funds had greatly diminished, if 
it were not entirely removed. He was 
not desirous to do any thing hostile to the 
masters, or to pass any measure that would 
take any party by surprise ; but when they 
saw a great practical evil, and when a 
remedy (which would cost nothing) was 
suggested, the subject might be deemed 
well worthy the consideration of any Par- 
liament which had a desire to alleviate the 
distress of their fellow-men. What pro- 
duced violent outbreaks of combination, 
attended by destruction of property, and, in 
some cases, of life, in manufacturing dis- 
tricts? — Want! — want of employment, 
followed by want of bread—the people 
having no reserved fund to fall back on for 
support. The possession of such a fund 
would give time and opportunity for reason 
and truth to work their way, and patience 
would not be at once abandoned through 
necessity. In case of disputes between 
masters and men, the latter having a fund 
to fall back on, the subject at issue would 
be argued, not by a resort to violence, but 
by an appeal to reason, truth, and justice. 
The existence of the fund would also be 
beneficial to masters, by removing the 
temptation to go on producing goods at 
a time when there was no demand, for the 
purpose of keeping their workmen from 
starving. Gluts would be avoided, and 
the labour-market would not continue 
loaded so long as at present. He considered 
that the plan which he proposed to adopt, 
even should it be found to be partially 
wrong, could not produce any permanent 
evil, while the suppression of all com- 
binations would only have the effect of 
compressing those discontents which were 
not allowed any legal vent, till they gathered 
all the force of condensation, and burst 
forth in acts of violence. It was quite 
clear that no system of combination could 
alter the real demand for labour ; and if the 
true state of the case were understood, it 
would be found that the course which 
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he proposed was the best for avoiding the 
evils of combination, and, at the same time, 
for affording relief to the labouring popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he had heard hon. 
Members talk a great deal about the labour- 
ing classes putting their money in the 
funds, and such like securities; but suppose 
there should be a run upon the Bank, 
in the way that was explained by Mr. 
Paine—a thing which was very likely, for 
it was actually the case in 1827, what 
would then become of the poor men’s 
securities? It would then come to a 
scramble, and the word would be “the 
devil take the hindmost.” They were 
going quite the wrong way to work, and 
the better way by far would be to take off 
the burthens of the people, to let them live 
well, and have nothing to do with the 
funds. ’ 

Mr. Hardy said, he should be in favour 
of any measure which could lead to an im- 
provement in the condition of the labouring 
and operative classes of the country; yet, at 
the same time, he feared that the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Slaney) was not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the measures 
which had been pursued for some years 
past, in order to enable those meritorious 
classes to make some provision for old age. 
It could not be doubted that combinations 
were rife in this country to promote an in- 
crease of wages, and that, not for one class 
of journeymen to which their fellow-journey- 
men subscribed, but also for other trades, 
whether tailors, carpenters, plasterers, or 
others. Now, this he took to be a grievance 
as well as an act of injustice. He had 
known instances in the west riding of 
Yorkshire, when men earning 14s. or 15s. 
a-week had been called upon to pay 5s. 
a-week, not to the support of persons 
in their own trade who were out of em- 
ployment, but to support persons of other 
trades who would not work under a certain 
rate of wages. But, while he said this, he 
rejoiced that the various trades had been 
permitted to unite for the purpose, ay, and 
for the legal purpose too, of not permitting 
the masters to pay them and work them as 
they might think proper. The Statute 
of George 4th referring to combination did 
not prevent large meetings or unions of 
working men to regulate their wages ; 
it only went to inflict penalties on such 
persons as intimidated others from not 
working at such prices as they might think 
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the labouring classes in their old age, and 
so far the proposed Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Slaney), should have his support. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the hon. Mem. 
ber who had spoken last, said a great deal 
about the combinations of workmen to 
raise wages, but forgot that the masters 
were also in the habit of combining to keep 
down wages; but these were not denomi- 
nated combinations, although they existed 
so generally. It was improper, in his 
opinion, that any legislative enactment 
should apply to journeymen, which did 
not also apply to masters ; and it was upon 
that principle that he had brought forward 
his measure in 1825. Nothing was said 
about masters; but a great deal about 
workmen, their wages, their hours of labour, 
and their combinations, as by an error 
of his (Mr. Hume’s) he had denominated 
the meeting and consulting together of 
workmen. He objected, however, to the 
interference of the Legislature with the 
funds of any description of persons. It was 
true that combinations, after the passing of 
the Bill which he had proposed in 1825, 
had been carried to an illegal extent, inso- 
much that a Committee of the House 
of Commons, of which he (Mr. Hume) was 
a Member, had been compelled to examine 
parties belonging to Liverpool and New- 
castle, without publishing their names ; 
but since the removal of the grounds of 
complaint which had given rise to these 
unions, they had assumed a much more 
pacific character, and were now confined to 
their legitimate objects. It had been argued 
against the measure, that it might be made 
an instrument and an engine for producing 
very great mischief, in consequence of the 
hands in whose management the funds 
would be left; but he had too high an 
opinion of the good sense of the labouring 
classes of the country to have any appre- 
hension upon that subject. He did not, 
therefore, look with any degree of jealousy 
at such combinations, but he did object 
to put any restraint on the funds of the 
working classes. The Act formerly passed 
to regulate friendly societies, had had the 
effect of reducing the number of the societies 
by one-half, in consequence of the trouble 
and expense which it brought upon them ; 
for, instead of an expense of one guinea, as 
the House had anticipated in passing the 
Bill, an expense varying from three to 
seven guineas was necessary before the 
societies could comply with the regulations 
required by the Act. The consequence 
had been, that thousands—and he spoke 
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advisedly—that thousands of these societies 
had been destroyed by that Act. With 
respect to the capacity of the working 
classes to manage their own affairs, he 
believed, if they picked out 500 gentlemen 
and 500 artizans, they would find the 
latter fully as capable as the former of 
attending to their own concerns. What he 
objected to was, the circumstance that 
Magistrates were to have the power of 
appointing Treasurers to these societies, 
who were to be enabled to prevent the 
application of the funds to any but charitable 
purposes. 

Mr. Thomas Altwood opposed that part 
of the proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
which went to enable and induce the 
labouring classes to invest their joint money 
in the public funds. Such a proceeding on 
their part, would, in his opinion, be highly 
dangerous. ‘There were already 270,000 
distinct proprietors of stock; added to 
which there were about 270,000 families 
having money in the savings’ banks, besides 
numerous friendly societies, all of whom 
had their property invested in the public 
funds. If to these were added the parties 
to whom the hon. Member’s proposition 
applied, the consequence would be, that 
Government would hold a terrific partner- 
ship with almost the whole of the working 
classes, whom they would thus be enabled 
to scourge at their pleasure. He was the 
more solicitous on this point, as he was 
convinced that the division of last night 
had sapped the foundation of the public 
funds. He was sure of it; he was sure 
that that division rendered the whole 
foundation of the national debt rotten and 
unsafe ; and, he would, therefore, not give 
his countenance to a manceuvre which would 
induce the lower classes to place the savings 
of their industry on so precarious a footing. 
He was persuaded that the truth of what 
he had been observing would be made ma- 
nifest, and that at no very distant period. 

Mr. John Maawell felt that, what was 
called Peel’s Bill, had given the public cre- 
ditor a greater advantage than he was justly 
entitled to ; and what rendered that effect 
more objectionable was, that since the pass- 
ing of that measure, the wages of the 
working classes had fallen one half. He 
heartily approved of the proposition of the 
hon. member for Shrewsbury ; and should 
be very happy to see the people, instead of 
losing the Mondays, and sometimes the 
Tuesdays of every week, working hard for 
twelve hours every day, in order to lay by 
something for old age, and to prevent in- 
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curring the degradation of a recourse to the 
Poor-rates. ‘The hon. member for Middle. 
sex had very properly discriminated between 
unjust combination, and that union of any 
branch of the labouring classes which might 
enable them to sell their labour to the best 
advantage. Although he voted last night 
for the proposition of the hon. member for 
Whitehaven, yet he thought that the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was perfectly 
justified by his official character in resisting 
that proposition. The noble Lord’s motion, 
however, on that subject, as a Minister, 
was, in his (Mr. Maxwell’s) opinion, per- 
fectly reconcileable with his doing every 
thing in his power to support the working 
classes, and assisting to give them an inter- 
est in the public funds. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that the dis- 
cussion had been altogether diverted from 
the proposition now before the House. He 
was sorry to hear the hon. member for Bir- 
mingham take that opportunity to recur to 
the debate of last night, and to give it as 
his opinion that the funds did not rest upon 
as secure a foundation as they did previous 
to the vote of the House last night. If the 
hon. Member had, in the course of the day, 
consulted any man of knowledge and busi- 
ness in the city of London on the subject, 
he would find that the very reverse was the 
fact—he would find that the consequence 
of the vote of last night was, that the funds 
were more secure now than ever—and that, 
instead of resting upon a rotten foundation, 
as he would insinuate, they were now one 
hundredfold more secure than they would 
have been if the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Whitehaven had been carried. He 
was sorry, he repeated, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Birmingham had endeavoured, on 
this occasion, to throw discredit upon the 
public funds. He would give his cordial 
support to the Bill now before the House. 
He could not avoid making the few obser- 
vations which he had made in consequence 
of what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Birmingham respecting the vote of last 
night—a vote that he was sure would be 
considered by the country as rendering 
more secure the property of every man 
in it. 

Mr. Slaney disclaimed any intention of 
proposing that the individuals in question 
should not invest their money as they chose, 
or should not draw it out when they liked. 
The object of his proposition was, to give 
them a better security than they now en- 
joyed. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 
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Exxgction sy Batxior.] The Speaker 
called upon Mr. Grote to bring forward 
his Motion on the Ballot. 

Mr. Philpotts begged leave to be allowed 
that opportunity of presenting a Petition, 
most numerously and respectably signed, 
from Gloucester, which was intimately con- 
nected with the hon. Member’s Motion.— 
The following petition was accordingly 
presented and read. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom in Parliament assembled. The 
humble Petition of the undersigned Electors 
and Inhabitants of Gloucester, 


Showeth,—That the oppressive practices of 
many wealthy and influential persons, resident 
within this city and in its neighbourhood, since 
the general election in December last, and 
during a recent contest for a seat in your ho- 
nourable House, compel your petitioners to lay 
before you a statement of their grievances and 
of their formed opinion, that freedom of 
election in this place, and, as they fear, 
throughout the country, can be insured by no 
other means, than the adoption of the system 
of the Vote by Ballot. 

That your petitioners are not insensible to 
the truth, that if no other than legitimate in- 
fluence were exerted, open suffrages would, as 
the most manly, be the far preferable, mode of 
exercising the elective franchise. To the de- 
sire for change they have been driven, by the 
acts of men who arrogate to themselves the 
right, and usurp the power, of controlling the 
expression of public opinion. 

That not only has the intimidation, not un- 
frequently practised, been resorted to in the 
inordinate exercise of the rights of creditors, 
of landlords, of masters, of magistrates, of 
clergymen, and of public functionaries, but 
very many tradesmen, dreading great pecuniary 
losses, and, in some instances, even the ruin 
of themselves and their families, did not dare, 
at the recent election, to exercise the rights 
conferred upon them by the Reform Act, in 
defiance of the urgent threats of their richer 
customers, and the avowed adoption, by the 
Tory party, of a system of dealing exclusively 
with tradesmen who are accustomed to vote 
for a Tory candidate, regardless of the injuries 
thus inflicted upon respectable men, for no 
other cause than their acting upon their own 
opinions, That this latter species of oppres- 
sion, as it cannot constitutionally be encoun- 
tered by any legal restriction, or penal enact- 
ment, is an evil, for which your petitioners 
perceive no other remedy than the introduction 
of the Ballot. 

Though gross bribery has been practised at 
the recent contest, and though the Ballot is an 
undoubted means of preventing that crime, 
yet, inasmuch as the law, in that respect, 
though not sufliciently strict, is, when enforced, 
very penal towards offenders, your petitioners 
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do not deem it necessary to draw the attention 
of your honourable House more expressly to 
that subject ; feeling, however, that the poorer 
classes of the community require protection 
against a sort of oppression which cannot be 
included within the precise legal definition of 
any crime. 

Your petitioners humbly pray, that your ho- 
nourable House will be pleased to protect every 
man in the due exercise of his constitutional 
rights, by passing a bill for taking votes by 
Ballot, at the elections of Members of Parlia- 
ment for cities and boroughs.” 

Mr. Grote then spoke as follows ;*—Sir, 
—I rise to submit to you the Motion of 
which I have given notice, respecting the 
mode of taking votes at elections for Mem- 
bers of Parliament: and I do so with pe- 
culiar satisfaction and encouragement, after 
the very weighty petition which has just 
been presented. It is my intention to move 
that the votes be taken by Ballot, instead 
of openly. 

Aware, as I am, of the interest which 
this question excites amongst many of your 
constituencies, in all parts of the country, 
I could have wished that it had been taken 
up by some gentleman abler and more prac- 
tised in the business of this House, than I 
can boast of being. But though many 
persons might be found better qualified to 
do justice to the subject, there is none who 
takes in it a warmer or a deeper interest. 
My conviction of the necessity of a secret 
suffrage, and of the gross mischiefs insepa- 
rable from an open suffrage, is now of long 
standing : and all subsequent reflection upon 
the matter—all enlarged acquaintance with 
the detail of elections—has only tended to 
confirm and corroborate that opinion. 

But, Sir, though I feel strongly the im- 
portance of the change which I am urging, 
I should have hesitated in bringing it for- 
ward, if it had violated or contravened in 
any way the principles of the great measure 
of Reform passed last year—a measure to 
which I cannot allude without my humble 
tribute of gratitude and admiration. The 
noble Lord who first brought forward the 
measure, in 1831, glanced in his opening 
speech at the question of the Ballot, with 
the express view of stating that he pro- 


nounced no opinion either for or against 


it, and that it must be reserved for consi- 
deration at some more appropriate season. 
He thus left the Ballot undecided, and on 
neutral ground ; and I even presume to say 
that the question now stands on a more fa- 
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vourable footing than it did before the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 

For it is to that bill, Sir, that we owe 
our emergence from the chaos and the ano- 
malies of the ancient elective system, and 
the first approach to a real representative 
government. The legitimate purpose of 
voting has now been defined and recognized 
by authority ; we know the end which we 
have to attain, and we can consider delibe- 
rately the best means of attaining it. The 
great decree has gone forth, that nomination 
shall be for ever extinguished, and repre- 
sentation substituted in its place. The idea 
of a sham representation is now banished, 
amidst the disgraces and mischiefs of the 
past. The noble Lord opposite, in originally 
proposing the Reform Bill, announced his 
distinct intention of sa constituting this 
House, as that it should enjoy, and com- 
mand, and deserve, the confidence of the 
people. Sir, I honour him for the recog- 
nition of this great and glorious end ; and 
not merely for the recognition of it, but 
for the mighty stride which he has made 
towards its accomplishment. I gladly join 
hands with him, and I desire nothing better 
than the full attainment of the end which 
he has thus marked out. Let this House 
bear upon its front the clear impress of the 


’ public confidence—let it carry in its fabric 


and mode of selection, unequivocal evidence 
that its members, collectively and individu- 
ally, possess the confidence of the people— 
let this be assured, and I, for one, shall be 
amply satisfied. 

Sir, it was with reference to this end 
that you last year re-organized your con- 
stituent body; you gave it a new form, 
you increased it in number, and you dis- 
tributed it into new classes and detach- 
ments. You discarded the ancient con- 
stituency, because it was not calculated 
to secure to you a Legislature possessing 
the confidence of the people ; you created 
a new constituency, specially adapted for 
that express object. 1 call upon you now 
to review your mode of taking votes upon 
the same simple, precise, and momentous 
principle. J call upon you, no less in con- 
sistency with your own professed aim, than 
with a view to the settlement of a most 
important question, to consider—whether 
you are most likely to obtain a Legislature 
possessing the confidence of the people by 
taking the votes of electors secretly or 
openly ? And further—whether the bene- 
fits promised by the Reform Bill may not be 
intercepted and nullified, by an unwise or 
mischievous method of taking votes? 
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You are aware, that secret suffrage is 
preferred in France, and in twenty out of 
the twenty-four states of the American 
Union ; open suffrage has been hitherto 
the practice in your un-reformed parlia- 
mentary elections. But, however happily 
an open suffrage may have chimed in with 
that borough-holding ascendancy, under 
which your unreformed Parliament was 
cast, I think I shall be able to show you, 
that secret suffrage is the only arrangement 
compatible with the genius and purposes 
of Parliament, as it has now been reform- 
ed. 

Sir, the Reform Bill has given you a 
numerous and intelligent constituency, 
amounting perhaps to something near a 
million of voters. What would have been 
said, if there had been a clause in the Bill 
dividing that constituency into two classes : 
one class, voters juris sui,—another class, 
voters juris alient; one class free, the 
other subject, voters; the first invested 
with a will of their own, the second under 
legal obligation to express only the will of 
another? What if the Bill had numbered 
all the tenants on a great man’s estate, and 
all occupiers of houses under him, as so 
many lip-voters, necessary, indeed, as me- 
chanical instruments for transmitting his 
will to the hustings, but legally incapable 
of expressing any other determination than 
his? What if it had imposed on all clerks, 
or journeymen, or labourers, the obligation 
of voting in the way that their masters pre- 
scribed, under the sanction of a pecuniary 
fine in case of disobedience ? 

Sir, if any one of such enormities had 
been comprised in the Reform Bill, it 
would have been torn in pieces amidst the 
execrations of the whole community. 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, would have 
denounced it with one unanimous voice ; 
there would not have been one single hand 
held up, from any political party, in favour 
of this abolition of the right of private 
judgment even amongst the humblest por- 
tion of the electors. No one would then 
have talked of the right of the landlord to 
control the votes of his tenants, in recom- 
pense for the permission granted to them 
of residing upon his land. Every man 
would have been full of indignation at the 
bare thought of according a vote without 
formal liberty of disposing of it. 

But it is not by law alone that the 
freedom of voting can be subverted. That 
same state of biassed, dependent, and sub- 
jugated voting now exists among you, in 





full malignity, by the mere force of natural 
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causes. What need is there to enact by 
law, that the landlord shall have power 
over the vote of his tenant? The land- 
lord has himself the power of enforcing 
his own dictation, and of inflicting a penal- 
ty on disobedience, much more serious than 
any which the law would provide —eject- 
ment from house and home. What neces- 
sity is there to decree, that customers shall 
have power over the votes of their trades. 
men, and employers over the votes of their 
labourers? The power exists as surely, 
and the penalty is as imminent and as 
terrible, whether you legalise it or not. 

Now, Sir, if dependence and subjection 
of votes, when created by law, be thus 
abhorrent to your feelings, why should the 
same thing be less abhorrent when it 
breaks in upon you perforce, without the 
aid of law? Its mischiefs are precisely 
the same, whether it be a weed of natural 
growth, or a poison artificially ‘planted. 
You are just as much bound to extirpate 
the weed, as to refrain from planting the 
poison. It is not the name—it is not the 
legalised establishment—of dependent vo- 
ting, which is mischievous. No, it is the 
thing called dependent, compulsory, spuri- 
ous voting, which is of such deplorable 
effect, whether it be of natural growth, or 
of factitious and intentional creation. 
What signifies though it be covered with a 
thin film of freedom, and ushered in with 
the empty proclamation of “ Every voter 
to do as he pleases”? If, nevertheless, the 
voting be really under compulsion, you 
have the same actual mischief to answer 
for, coupled with an unworthy piece of 
hypocrisy to screen it from public recogni- 
tion. 

Cast your eyes over your constituency 
as it now stands, and you will perceive 
that a very large proportion of them—I 
may, without exaggeration, say one-half— 
are unable to call their votes their own. 
Each man amongst them is so_ placed 
as to be liable to suffer, at the hands of 
some one or some few other parties, 
pecuniary loss equivalent to a large legal 
fine, and amounting often to the utmost 
extremity of injury, if he does not 
dispose of his vote at their dictation. Some 
there are amongst the voters thus hardly 
circumstanced—splendid examples of politi- 
cal virtue—who give an honest vote and 
incur the full consequent hazard ; and the 
last election has exhibited to us instances 
of this devoted principle quite sufficient to 
excite our deepest sympathy. But the 
larger number of voters are dragged aside 
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and perverted by the successful exertion of 
ascendancy from without ; they give way 
before an over-ruling destiny, and they 
stifle the voice of conscience, because it 
cannot be put forth without hazard and 
ruin. 

Throughout the county elections, you 
have the landlord putting the word into 
the mouth of his tenants, for whom they 
shall vote, and against whom they shall 
vote. In the towns, you have the rich 
customers sending round circulars to their 
tradesmen, and exercising a similar con- 
straint, by plain hints of the impending 
consequences, if the circular remains un- 
heeded. Gentlemen may, indeed, call these 
requests: so they may be, perhaps, in the 
wording, but they are requests with a fear- 
ful sting in the tail; they are requests 
such as those described in the emphatic 
language of Tacitus: “ Preces erant, sed 
quibus contradici non polerat.” In many 
cases, even the semblance of request is dis- 
pensed with; the employer promises away 
the votes of his labourers without the cere- 
mony of asking them; or a large body 
of the population of a town are seen sign- 
ing peremptory declarations of exclusive 
dealing, thus threatening poverty and ruin 
to any tradesman whose conscience may 
lead him to vote against them. All these 
are manifold results of the same great 
cause: interference and coercion left open 
by your present system. Many a voter, 
too, evades this collision between his duty 
and his interest, by refusing to register his 
name or by keeping away from the poll ; 
and you have thus a large self-inflicted dis- 
franchisement, resulting purely from the 
unguarded condition of the voter. 

Now, Sir, I earnestly urge upon you 
that this dependent and compulsory voting 
is pregnant with boundless mischief, both 
public and private. It totally frustrates 
and subverts the great purpose for which 
alone voting is useful ; for how can you 
learn from such votes, heartless and stimu- 
lated as they are, who it is that really 
possess the confidence of the people? Nay, 
more, how can you escape being saddled 
with legislators who do not possess the 
confidence of the people, when so many 
of your voters are constrained to say yes, 
where they wish to say no? What is the 
value of a majority of votes obtained by one 
candidate over another, if half the votes 
composing that majority are spurious and 
extorted? | Now, if this be really the 
state of the case, and if, after all, you get 
a Legislature which does not carry with it 
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the stamp of confidence from the people, 
I submit to you, that the benefits promised 
by the Reform Bill are frustrated—your 
elective system is, to a great extent, a 
failure and a nullity; for the basis on 
which the whole elective system rests—the 
source from which all its virtues are de- 
rived—the only characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes it from a vain mummery—is, 
the genuine suffrage of each qualified 
voter. 

So much for the public mischiefs of this 
compulsory voting. Add, besides, the 
fearful private mischief and immorality 
accompanying it—the solemn falsehood at 
the poll, told by the dependent under 
constraint of his superior—the self abase- 
ment in the mind of every one, who thus 
feels himself degraded into the lifeless in- 
strument of another’s will—the apathy and 
recklessness created, as to political duties 
in general, when a man cannot give effect 
to his own resolutions—and the thousand 
angry feelings which accompany every 
where the workings of this private terrorism ; 
—sum up all the items in this gloomy 
catalogue, and you will be convinced that 
dependent voting is one of the most cala- 
mitous of all our national evils. 

Now, Sir, whence arises this power of 
constraining the votes of others, exercised 
amongst us with such deplorable effect? 
We need not investigate its various sources, 
for there is one condition indispensable to 
its agency—I mean the publicity of votes. 
However hardly the hand of power may 
bear on a voter in other ways, it will not 
reach his vote, if he votes in silence and 
darkness. Secrecy of voting, and freedom 
of voting, are necessary and inseparable 
companions: ‘where the one is, there will 
the other be also; and conversely, where 
the one is not, the blessings of the other 
will never be known. 

I know that there are some who dispute 
whether secrecy really will bestow this 
freedom. But how can it possibly fail 
of doing so? How can a man hope to 
please any one, or fear to offend any one, 
by an act unseen, unknown, uncognizable, 
by any one but himself. Imagine the 
elector alone in a balloting closet, with his 
card or ticket in his hand. How can he 
possibly please any body, by scratching out 
the name of the wrong candidate? How 
can he displease any body, by scratching 
out the name of the right candidate? His 
vote is in this case, a mere silent thought : 
an unproclaimed wish, which leaves no 
memorial behind it. Cana man be either 
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rewarded or punished for an untold secret 
of this kind? No, Sir, it is the common- 
est of all proverbs, that thought is free ; 
and the unheard expressions of thought 
are just as much beyond the reach of 
human coercion or revenge, as thought 
itself. 

Gentlemen do indeed argue, that though 
an elector’s vote may be concealed, his po- 
litical feelings will be known from other 
evidences. Suppose they are known: I 
contend that his vote will be just as much 
emancipated as if they were not known. 
He may be punished or rewarded for 
any overt expression of his sentiments ; he 
cannot be punished or rewarded for his 
unseen vote. I, as a landlord, may, if I 
please, eject a tenant for real or suspected 
political sentiments; but I cannot eject 
him for an unknown vote, and, therefore, 
I cannot create in him any motive to vote 
against his conscience. This is the direct 
and specific virtue of the Ballot, that it 
destroys all motive for an elector to falsify 
his sentiments at the poll, because, under 
no circumstances can he attract favour or 
avert injury by doing so. Nobody will 
give him credit for a vote contrary to his 
sentiments, when nobody can possibly know 
how his vote was really given. 

Sir, I do not assert that the Ballot, 
directly and of itself, will put an end to all 
persecution for political sentiment expressed 
elsewhere, but I do assert, that it will put 
an end to compulsory and insincere voting. 
You cannot have forgotten the analogous 
case of France. To every one who has 
followed the eventful course of affairs in 
that country, during the last ten years, it 
is notorious, that the Ballot proved the 
single guarantee, but the all-sufficient 
guarantee, against an overwhelming Go- 
vernment ascendancy. This is a matter 
confessed by all parties, friends as well as 
enemies; indeed the shameless efforts of 
the Bourbon Government, to elude or nul- 
lify the Ballot in practice, plainly proved 
how well they knew and felt its influence. 
1 do not presume to cite the case of France 
in proof of the goodness of the Ballot, but 
I do cite that case confidently in proof of 
its efficacy in shielding the voter from all 
undue compulsion. I rely, Sir, fully and 
surely, on the Ballot, as an effective bar 
against intimidation and coercion of votes: 
I rely on it, too, as going far to preclude 
bribery, much farther than any penal 
enactment which can now be devised—for 
it cannot be unknown to those who hear 
me, that there is no case in which the lame 
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foot of justice finds greater difficulty in 
overtaking the doublings of crime, than 
in investigations of bribery. Under the 
Ballot, individual bribery could have no 
place: for no man would buy that which 
he could have no assurance of obtaining ; 
but there is, undoubtedly, a sort of whole- 
sale or collective bribery which might still 
remain practicable. A man may offer a 
sum of money, to be distributed among 
the aggregate of the voters of any place, 
conditionally upon his being returned 
Member. But it is to be recollected, that 
this is a transaction not a little hazardous, 
and very likely to bring about an exposure ; 
so that the Ballot will at least render bri- 
bery much more difficult, much more com- 
plicated, and much more dangerous, to 
the parties concerned. Moreover, I beg to 
remind you, that for one vote perverted 
by bribery, there are twenty perverted by 
intimidation. 

Others, again, there are who object to 
the Ballot, not on the score of inefficacy, 
but from pure dislike of secrecy in general. 
It leads (they tell you) to mendacity and 
promise-breaking : for a tenant, after hav- 
ing promised his vote to his superior, may 
break his promise with impunity, and vote 
against him at the poll. 

Now, Sir, it is very true that a tenant, 
voting by Ballot, may thus break his pro- 
mise: But why should you suppose that 
he will do so? There can be but one 
answer: because the promise has been 
given contrary to his genuine and con- 
scientious feeling. Inno other case can he 
be tempted to violate it. For had it been 
given of his own free-will, and coincident 
with his judgment and conscience, he 
would feel pleasure in performing it, and 
pain in violating it, whether performance 
were open or secret. The mere supposi- 
tion, therefore, that the voter will be dis- 
posed to break his promise, implies that he 
has promised contrary to his genuine in- 
clination, and therefore by some extraneous 
force or compulsion. It is from these com- 
pulsory promises alone that the chance of 
promise-breaking arises. 

Let any man just contemplate the na- 
ture of this compulsory promise, and mark 
what is involved in it. Preferring A in 
his conscience, the elector has been con- 
strained to promise, that he will vote for 
B; he has promised to give an insincere 
and dishonest vote—to tell a known and 
deliberate lie at the poll. A promise, like 

this, involves the necessity of lying, one 
way or the other: either to his country, if 
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he keeps the promise, or to his superior, if 
he breaks it. But what falsehood can be 
worse than a dishonest vote at the poll? 
Is it not a falsehood told under the most 
awful circumstances—told, too, in express 
violation of a solemn trust towards his 
country, which calls upon him to speak the 
truth? What comments do you make 
upon a juror who gives a dishonest verdict, 
or upon a witness who knowingly deposes 
an untruth in open Court? You treat 
them as vile and dishonoured outcasts, and 
you treat them justly. Yet note well, 
that if these judicial trust-breakers sin in 
poisoning the fountains of justice, the elec- 
toral trust-breaker sins scarcely less in poi- 
soning the fountains of legislation. 

I take great pains, Sir, to present to you 
forcibly this horn of the dilemma, because 
gentlemen are very fond of dwelling ex- 
clusively upon the other. They talk as if 
the only falsehood which a voter could tell, 
and the only wrong which he could com- 
mit, were, the breaking faith with one 
who had extorted from him a dishonest 
promise. I maintain, that there is another 
and a greater wrong which he may com- 
mit—the breaking faith with the public ; 
and further, that one of the two he infal. 
libly must commit, if he has given a pro- 
mise of this kind. In the eyes of this 
House, especially, as the recognized guar- 
dian of the public interest, the perform. 
ance of a public trust must be the first of 
all things to be enforced, in spite of any 
pledge to the contrary, by which the 
trustee may choose privately to bind him- 
self. You will condemn and censure him 
for entering into so criminal a covenant ; 
but you will not permit him to make the 
immorality of the covenant an excuse for 
the still greater immorality of violating his 
trust. Iam almost ashamed, Sir, to load 
you with illustrations of a principle so ob- 
vious, but suppose that I engage, as juror 
or as witness, to find an unjust verdict, or 
to bear false testimony—am I to be held 
bound, or am I even authorized, to com- 
mit the iniquity to which I stand pledged ? 
Not if I have promised it ever so broadly 
and unequivocally. The promise is bad 
enough; the act would be far worse. I 
will, with your permission, read half-a- 
dozen lines from Shakspeare, which set 
this truth in a striking point of view : 


It is great sin to swear unto a sin, 
But greater still to keep a sinful oath. 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To doa murderous deed, to rob a man, 
To force a spotless virgin’s chastity, 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
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To wring the widow from her customed right ; 
And have no other reason for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? 


These lines are no less exact than forci- 
ble. I value, as highly as any man, the 
sanctity of a promise ; but promise-keeping 
is only one amongst many various and im- 
portant duties, and whenever a more com- 
manding obligation intervenes, the breach 
of the promise becomes a duty, and the 
observance of it a sin. 

Now, Sir, the very worst effect which 
the Ballot can produce is to enable these 
compulsory and immoral promises to be 
violated with impunity. But it neither 
will, nor can, create any additional breach 
of faith, over and above what there would 
be under open voting. In one case, the voter 
breaks faith with his country ; in the other 
case, with his private superior. Take it at 
the worst, the Ballot gets rid of the more 
noxious lie of the two, and substitutes a 
lie more harmless and excusable. 

But this is not the fair way of appre- 
ciating the effects of secret voting. For I 
contend that the compulsory and dishonest 
promises, from whence alone lying proceeds, 
will seldom or never be exacted. For 
where is the advantage of forcing a man 
to promise against his inclination, when 
you cannot force him to keep his promise ? 
To tie a man down by a hateful pledge, 
against which his conscience kicks and 
struggles, when you cannot by any means 
ascertain whether he keeps his promise 
or not, seems little better than a fruit- 
less affront ; tending only to rouse in the 
mind of the dependent all the galling ideas 
of coercion, without strengthening your 
real hold over his conduct. Therefore, I 
infer, that it will seldom or never be done. 
By depriving the superior of the power to 
extort a vote, we shall deprive him of the 
motive to extort a promise. No promises 
will be asked or given, except those which 
coincide with the voter’s inclination ; and 
there is no fear that promises of this kind 
should ever be broken. 

Here, Sir, you have the final result of 
all this promise-breaking and mendacity 
which the Ballot is pretended to entail 
upon us. It is purely fanciful and gra- 
tuitous. But let me ask, is there no pro- 
mise-breaking now, under open voting? 
Why, there is scarcely a single election- 
contest which does not exhibit, not only 
compulsory promise-making, but com- 
pulsory promise-breaking, in abundance. 
Does it not eternally happen that a de- 
pendent is compelled by his superior to 
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break a promise which he has voluntarily 
made to another? I have already shown 
you that the Ballot will put an end to com- 
pulsory promises: I now show you that it 
will put an end to compulsory violations of 
previous promises, and this at least you 
will admit to be of serious moment. 

But the more you look at the subject, 
Sir, the less you will be disposed to con- 
nect secret voting with falsehood and 
duplicity, or open voting with frankness 
and ingenuousness. Speaking in a whisper 
is not synonymous with lying: much less 
is speaking aloud synonymous with open- 
ness of heart and truth-telling. There are 
cases, no doubt, in which secrecy is con- 
ducive to fraud and deception: but there 
are also cases in which it is the only sure 
road to the truth. Where a man is called 
as a witness, to depose to facts, or to re- 
count actual events, there it is essential 
that his testimony should be delivered in 
public ; for it is only by a public hearing, 
that you can procure the opportunity of 
confronting him with others who may have 
been cognizant of the same. facts. But 
where you want to learn from a man, not 
any matters of fact, but simply his own 
private judgment and opinion, of which no 
one can be cognizant except himself— 
where, besides, he has no motive of his 
own to deceive you—there you are much 
more likely to hear the truth by making 
his communication strictly confidential. It 
perpetually happens in private life, that 
you have occasion to ascertain the opinion 
of A or B, respecting the integrity, or 
the skill, or the commercial solvency of 
C or D: and every man to whom this 
necessity occurs, knows well that the only 
way to get a frank and genuine opinion is, 
to put the question in strict privacy and 
confidence. 

Now, Sir, this is precisely the situation 
of an elector at the poll. You do not want 
to learn from him any facts ; you want to 
know his opinion with regard to the merits 
of the candidates on the list, of which no 
one can be cognizant except himself. He 
has no motive to tell you wrong; and if 
he does tell you wrong, it can only be by 
the force of some compulsion acting upon 
him from without. What, then, is the rule 
which prudence prescribes? To make his 
communication perfectly confidential, and 
to let him see that he has nothing to fear 
from disclosing to you unreservedly the 
state of his conscience. By rendering the 
suffrage secret, you will be sure to’ hear 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. 
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Gentlemen are pleased to talk of open 
voting, asif it were pre-eminently frank 
and ingenuous. But are they really simple 
enough to believe, that because an elector 
speaks aloud, he therefore of necessity 
speaks from his heart? I assert, and it is 
the very mischief of which I complain, 
that in numberless cases the elector is com- 
pelled to express, not his own opinion, but 
the opinion of another. What is there 
frank and ingenuous in this proceeding? 
Nay, does not open voting, by exposing 
the elector to persecution, operate as a 
penalty on sincerity and conscience, and as 
a premium to servile and dishonest com- 
pliance ? 

I know that there are some who object 
to the Ballot, on a ground different from 
any which [ have hitherto touched upon. 
They allege, that the elective franchise is 
a trust: that every elector is responsible 
for the way in which he exercises it ; and 
that this responsibility carries with it the 
necessity of publicity, in order that the 
great body of non-electors may have secu- 
rity that he shall exercise it well. 

Sir, it would indeed be a weighty argu- 
ment, if Gentlemen could show that open 
voting was either a security or a benefit to 
the great mass of non-electors. But I 
think I can prove to them that the very 
reverse is the fact. 

What is the nature and obligation of the 
electoral trust? Simply this, that an 
elector shall deliver his genuine and con- 
scientious opinion at the poll, whether it 
agrees or disagrees with that of other 
people. 

Now, Sir, you must suppose one of two 
things—either the electors are disposed to 
deliver their honest conviction of their own 
accord, or not. If they are so disposed, 
you want no better sccurity for their con- 
duct ; you have only to shield them against 
intimidation from without. But if the 
case be otherwise, and if they are disposed 
of their own accord to vote dishonestly, 
can you force them to vote honestly by 
merely making them vote in public? 

Sir, I contend that the thing is totally 
impracticable. That which you seek from 
the voter, an honest expression of opinion 
—can never be obtained except from his 
own free will. The utmost extremity of 
force cannot wring it from him, if he be 
not disposed to give it freely. It is a secret 
of his own conscience, which no human 
being can fathom, and which none but him- 
self can disclose. If it be his wish to vote 
dishonestly, he may do so just as easily in 
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the face of the fullest congregation, as in 
his own closet. No conceivable supervi- 
sion can compel a man to deliver an honest 
vote, because no human discernment can 
ascertain whether his vote be honest or not. 
Therefore, I maintain, that as far as regards 
the attainment of honest and conscientious 
voting, publicity is utterly fruitless and 
impotent, if you assume the voter himself 
to be dishonestly inclined. 

But I shall go further and show you, 
that publicity of votes, as a means of se- 
curing responsibility, though impotent to- 
wards good, is most potent and effective 
indeed towards evil. It cannot convert a 
single voter from dishonesty to honesty ; 
but it makes thousands of honest voters 
dishonest against their inclinations. For 
wherever votes are publicly known, the 
door is opened for tampering with voters 
as individuals, and every voter becomes 
controllable by one or a few private 
masters, who exercise a paramount influ- 
ence over his comforts and position in life. 
Under the mask of responsibility to the 
public, you thus fasten about his neck the 
base and dismal chain of private depend- 
ence. 

But look once again at this pretended 
responsibility: From what quarter is it to 
come? By what parties is it to be en 
forced? It is the mass of the non-electoral 
population (we are told) who are to enforce 
it: it is they who are to watch over the 
electors, and to drive them into honest voting 
in spite of dishonest inclinations. Is it really 
contended that the non-voters are competent 
to exercise any such control or supervision ? 
Why the only reason for setting them aside 
as non-voters, and for withholding from 
them the elective franchise, is, their pre- 
sumed incapacity of forming any judgment 
whatever on political subjects!) Whether 
the presumption be well-founded or not, it 
is not for me to determine; but it is 
the common ground, and certainly the only 
just ground, for disfranchising them. How 
can it be pretended that men, thus set 
aside as incapables, are qualified to dive 
into the hearts of electors, and to render 
honest voting a matter of compulsion ? 

Besides, Sir, how is it that the non- 
electoral population really comport them- 
selves, whenever they do intermeddle in 
matters of this kind? They appear as the 
ardent partisans of one candidate, and as 
the enemies of his opponent ; they applaud 
every man who votes for him, they denounce 
every man who votes against him, without 
the slightest regard to the conscience, or 
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honesty, or sincere persuasion of the elector. 
Is this the responsibility which you would 
wish to see prevailing in your various 
cities and boroughs? In my view it is 
purely mischievous. Dictation by an as- 
sembled crowd is no less odious, than 
dictation by a private individual, for both 
end in the same deplorable result —spurious 
and insincere voting. I wish the voter 
not to be shaken in his honest conviction, 
either by the vultus instantis tyranni, or 
by the ctvinm ardor prava jubentium ; and 
for that reason I wish that neither the 
tyrant nor the crowd should know for 
whom he votes. His conscience is, in my 
view, an august oracle, to be consulted with 
silent respect ; merely taking care that no 
force is put upon the priestess, and no bribes 
tendered to seduce her. 

I think I have now shown you, that this 
pretended responsibility of voters is at best 
# mere nullity—that it cannot, under any 
circumstances, make a dishonest elector vote 
honestly —and that whenever it is attempted 
to be enforced, it creates the very evil 
against which it professes to guard. Where, 
then, I shall be asked, is the security for 
honest voting? It lies in the will and dis- 
position of the voter himself. If it be not 
there, it is no where. If the voters are 
sufficiently numerous, and sufficiently well- 
distributed, to have collectively the same 
interests as the community, they can have 
no wish except to choose honestly ; and 
all that is needful is to grant them the 
protection of the Ballot, in order to insure 
their being left to their own free-will. 
And give me leave to remind the noble 
Lords opposite, that this is the only ground 
on which their late extension of the con- 
stituency ean for a moment be vindicated. 
If they had relied upon the responsibility 
of the voter, as the guarantee for honest 
voting, any extension of the constituency 
would have been absurd and injurious ; for 
a small constituency is far more pointedly 
responsible than a numerous constituency ; 
and every step which you took in enlarging 
the electoral body, was a step in diminution 
of the responsibility of each individual 
elector. Nay, upon this principle, the 
single-headed constituency of Old Sarum 
would have been the best in the whole 
kingdom ; for you had there responsibility 
concentrated to the utmost possible degree. 
And, asa general rule, nomination would 
be better than representation ; for there 
can be no doubt that one or a few nomi- 
nators are more urgently responsible, than 
1,000 or 2,000 electors, 
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_No, Sir, the framers of the Reform Bill 
did not contemplate that their new con- 
stituency would be dishonestly inclined— 
they did not look to responsibility of the 
voter as the proper guarantee for honest 
voting. They proceeded on a wiser and 
more righteous principle; they aimed at 
giving us a constituency numerous enough 
to have no interests opposed to honest 
voting. What I ask of them now is, that 
they will give us a constituency in fact, 
where as yet we have only a constituency 
in name—that they will give us a body, 
not of mere paper voters, not of lifeless 
ciphers, not of voters in wax-work, but of 
real, self-determining men ; and that they 
will guard every elector in the exercise 
of that free and unembarrassed volition, 
without which he is worse than disfran- 
chised. 

Sir, T have already troubled the House 
at greater length than I could wish, but 
there is yet another argument which I 
cannot omit to answer. You are often 
told, that the influence’ of rich men over 
voters is a very salutary thing, and that 
the Ballot is mischievous as tending to 
abridge it. Gentlemen do, indeed, draw a 
distinction between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate influence —a distinction which I 
heartily admit and approve of, though I 
think the real meaning of these important 
words ought to be very carefully explained. 

How much influence over voters ought a 
rich man to have? As much as he can 
purchase? No, certainly—for even the 
present law forbids all idea of his pur- 
chasing any influence. Not as much as he 
can purchase, but as much as he deserves, 
and as much as unconstrained freemen are 
willing to pay him. Amongst unconstrained 
freemen, the man of recognised superiority 
will be sure to acquire spontaneous esteem 
and deference ; these are his just deserts, 
and they come to him unbidden and unbe- 
spoken. But they will come to him multi- 
plied tenfold, if, along with such intrinsic 
excellencies,*he possesses the extrinsic re- 
commendations of birth and fortune—if he 
be recommended to the attention of his 
neighbours by the conspicuous blazon of 
established opulence and station—and if he 
be thus furnished with the means of giving 
ample range and effect to an enlightened 
beneficence. This is the meed which awaits 
men of birth and station, if they do but 
employ their faculties industriously and 
to the proptr ends. Poorer men may, 
doubtless, attain it also; but with them 
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numerous, and the success, at best, uncer- 
tain: to the rich man the path is certain 
and easy—the willing public meet him 
half way, and joyfully hail the gradual 
opening of his virtues. He is the man to 
whom they delight to pay homage; and 
their idolatrous fancy forestalls and ex- 
aggerates his real merits. 

This, Sir, is, in my opinion, the legiti- 
mate influence of wealth and station; to 
serve as the passport, the ally, and the 
handmaid, of superior worth and talent. 
This influence is as gentle and kindly as it 
is lasting and infallible; it is self-created 
and self-preserving ; and it is, moreover, 
twice blest, for it blesses as well the few 
who exercise it, as the many over whom it 
is exercised. If our great and wealthy 
men would be content with this legitimate 
influence—if they could employ their su- 
perior opportunities in the display of those 
qualities which really fit them for guides 
and governors—then would their ascend- 
ancy be assured beyond all competition, 
under any conceivable system of election, 
rare or frequent, secret or open. 

But, Sir, it is the curse and misery of our 
species, that the great and wealthy men, 
both here and elsewhere, will seldom be 
satisfied to pursue this straight and righteous 
path to dominion. They seek to play the 
prime parts among mankind, without any 
display of those commanding qualities which 
make mankind willing to acknowledge and 
submit to them. ‘ Diversissimas res—to 
use the words of Sallust—“ diversissimas 
res pariter expectant—ignavie voluptatem, 
et premia virtutis.” They choose to govern 
by mere dint of wealth and station, unallied 
with those beneficent ingredients, which 
bestow upon rulers an empire over human 
hearts as well as over human persons. Then 
comes the strain and tug, to make the 
influence of wealth alone, in worthless and 
ungifted hands, a substitute for that of 
wealth and personal merit united. Wealth 
alone, in any hands, carries with it the 
power of befriending one man, and injuring 
another; it will not indeed procure for 
its possessor the heartfelt esteem of a willing 
public, but it will at least enable him 
to purchase the simulated demonstrations 
of esteem, and to extort those votes which 
he has not virtue enough to earn. This, 
Sir, is the illegitimate influence of wealth 
and station—when it supersedes and dis- 
enthrones the diviner qualities of the man 
and the hero—when the favours and in- 
juries which it deals out are made to stand 
in the place of talents and virtues, and 
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to usurp that recompense which the people 
delight to bestow upon the glorious com- 
pound of superior worth and worldly 
station. 

Now, when I am asked whether the 
Ballot will abridge the influence of wealth 
and wealthy men, I reply, that in all those 
cases in which such influence is really 
legitimate and beneficial, not only it will 
not be abridged, but it will be materially 
strengthened and exalted. Under open 
voting, the influence of wealth is alike 
in every hand—alike, whether combined 
with exemplary merit, or with worthlessness 
and mediocrity. Ejectment of tenants— 
privation of custom—dismissal from em- 
ployment—all these miserable weapons may 
be employed alike by the best and by the 
worst—nay, the worse a man is, the more 
effectively will he employ them, since he 
will be less restrained by scruples of justice 
or tenderness. You thus have the hurtful 
influence of wealth strained to its utmost 
pitch, while the salutary influence is counter- 
acted and enfeebled, at the least, if not en- 
tirely trodden out. 

But the Ballot, Sir, decomposes this 
confused heap of good and evil, with the 
exactness of a chemical agent. It banishes 
from the voter’s mind both the hope of 
favour and the fear of injury; but that 
affectionate and willing homage, which 
wealth, combined with superior merit, so 
infallibly awakens, is left in full empire 
over his heart, and becomes the determining 
principle of his vote. Fear not, Sir, that 
the man who employs wealth and station as 
they ought to be employed, in elevating 
his own character, and in affording con- 
spicuous evidences of active philanthropy— 
fear not, that such a man should lose one 
particle of influence by means of the Ballot. 
His standard is planted in the interior 
of men’s bosoms ; his ascendancy is as sure 
and as operative in the dark as in the 
light; his recommendations need no coercive 
force to ensure obedience. And what harm 
would ensue, if that coarser and baser 
influence, which cannot subsist without 
coercive force, were suppressed and ex- 
tirpated altogether ?>—if the worthless and 
unfurnished minds, who are now enabled 
to dictate commands to an array of timorous 
dependents, were compelled to restrict their 
influence within the narrower limits of 
persuasion and good.will ? 

I contend that not only no harm would 
ensue, but very great good would ensue ; in 
this, as well as in other ways, that it will 
so materially strengthen the motive for 
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men of wealth and station to extend their 
knowledge and to enlarge there sphere 
of practical usefulness. As matters stand 
now, a man’s influence is in the ratio of his 
wealth ; it signifies not whether his cha- 
racter be good or bad, whether his capacity 
be vast or limited: in either case, his power 
over the comforts of others, and his conse- 
quent means of perverting their votes, are 
equal. So long as he can thus command 
votes he has no motive to earn esteem 
or admiration. But, if their votes were 
rendered free instead of servile—genuine 
instead of simulated—then he could only 
hope to obtain them by really deserving 
them ; then would he have a powerful 
motive to attract to himself those heartfelt 
sentiments from whence alone free-spoken 
votes proceed. The question has been 
started by an esteemed author, (Bishop 
Berkeley) ‘ Whether an uneducated gentry 
are not the greatest of all national evils?” 
Certainly, if not the greatest, they are 
amongst the greatest, of national evils ; nor 
is the counterpart of the proposition less 
true.—That a gentry well-educated and of 
enlarged sympathies with the people, are 
among the foremost of all national blessings. 
I am sure, Sir, that the most effectual way 
of preserving to ourselves that blessing, will 
be to render the vote of an elector inac- 
cessible to all coercion, and attainable only 
by such as shall have earned his genuine 
esteem. This is the only prize which can 
stimulate the listlessness, or soften the na- 
tural pride, of one whose wealth places 
him above the equal communion of his 
fellow-men ; and by rendering the suffrage 
secret, you lock this precious prize in a 
casket, which can neither be stolen by 
fraud, nor ravished by tyranny ; you reserve 
it in the inmost sanctuary, as a free-will 
offering to ascertained merit, and as a 
stimulus to all noble aspirations. 

I have thus, Sir, exhibited the reasons 
which demonstrate to my mind the urgent 
necessity of the vote by Ballot; the proof 
is in my view quite conclusive and un- 
answerable. I have examined, too, at 
some length, the principal arguments urged 
against the Ballot, and I have shown you, 
that even the firmest of them are either 
founded in misapprehension, or are out- 
weighed, a thousand times over, by the 
inestimable blessings of free and genuine 
voting. 

I might now rest my cause on the 
simple strength of reasoning, and I fear 
not the sharpest assaults of sophistry or 
prejudice against it, But, Sir, I should 
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not do justice to the subject, if I did not 
lay it before you with all the affecting 
circumstances which naturally and intrin- 
sically belong to it. If ever there was a 
case in which the address to your reason 
was vehemently and powerfully seconded 
by the appeal to your feelings, that case is 
the emancipation of honest voters—the 
making peace between a man’s duty and 
his worldly cares—the rescue of political 
morality from the snares which now beset 
it, and from the storms which now lay it 
prostrate. You are called upon to protect 
the rights, and to defend the integrity of 
the electoral conscience ; to shield the in- 
nocent from persecution at the hands of 
the guilty; to guard the commonwealth 
against innumerable breaches of trust, 
committed by the reluctant hands of well- 
meaning citizens. You are called upon to 
bridle the tyranny of those who violate, by 
the same blow, their duty to their neigh- 
bour and their duty to their country. You 
are called upon to encourage the formation 
of an electoral conscience in those bosoms 
where it has as yet had no existence; and 
to cure that recklessness and immorality 
with which unprincipled voters now pros- 
titute their franchise, in order to conciliate 
custom or promotion. Above all, you are 
called upon to make this House, what it 
professes and purports to be, a real emana- 
tion from the pure and free-spoken choice of 
the electors; an assembly of men com- 
manding the genuine esteem and confidence 
of the people, and consisting of persons, 
the fittest which the nation affords, for 
executing the true end and aim of govern- 
ment. When all these vast interests, col« 
lective and individual, are at stake in this 
onemeasure, am I not justified indemanding 
from you not merely a cold and passive 
attention, but an earnest sympathy and 
solicitude ? 

Recollect again and again, Sir, what 
class of men it is whose protection is most 
immediately and prominently the object of 
my proposition. It is the poorer and 
humbler half of the aggregate constituent 
body ; and more especially those among 
them who unite the conscience of a citizen 
and a patriot with the anxious industry of 
a virtuous domestic man. It is these men, 
especially, whose cause I now plead—and 
a nobler body of clients the world does not 
comprise. Suppose them admitted to ad- 
dress you, and to state their case in person 
—You have given us,” they would re- 
spectfully urge, “a sacred privilege, that 
of selecting men fit to make laws for oure 
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selves and our fellow-countrymen. We 
know the value of that privilege, and we 
prize it among the most precious jewels of 
our earthly lot. We know, also, the duty 
which it entails upon us, and we are dis- 
posed to fulfil that duty with the utmost 
exactness and rigour. But with all possible 
purity of intention, we find it often totally 
impossible—always distressing and hazard- 
ous—to execute the duty consigned to us. 
We are tempted and threatened on every 
side, to induce us to forfeit our trust; we 
see others who forfeit their trust without 
compunction, thriving and prosperous ; 
we areoftentimessohemmedin by conflicting 
motives, by private ruin as opposed to public 
probity, that we know not which duty is 
to be preferred—our duty to our country 
on the one side, or our duty to our families 
on the other. All this temptation and 
conflict arises from the knowledge which 
you allow the enemy and the oppressor to 
obtain, of the way in which we vote. 
Deprive him of this knowledge, and his 
power of constraint is annihilated. Collect 
our opinions confidentially and in private, 
where the spies of the enemy cannot pene- 
trate, and where the sound of his wrath 
cannot be heard. You wish to know our 
real opinions; we wish to communicate 
them to you; and all we ask is, to be 
enabled to communicate them without 
fear, without disturbance, and without 
uneasiness.” 

This, Sir, is a simple and faithful sum- 
mary of the condition, the wishes, and the 
apprehensions, of thousands among your 
best and purest citizens. Are the prayers 
wicked, are they indecorous, are they 
extravagant, that you should repudiate 
them without ceremony, and leave the 
oppressors unchecked, and the sufferers un- 
protected ? 

You may so repudiate them—vou may 
leave the mischief still rankling—but how 
will such a negative be received in the 
country? What lesson will it convey to 
the poorer classes in general, when they 
see the Legislature thus sport with their 
consciences, and turn a deaf ear to their 
difficulties and persecutions? Be assured, 
that they will not recognize in your refusal 
the even-handed ministration of a Legis- 
lature which “ careth for all alike.” ‘They 
will see in it, and they cannot help seeing, 
a fatal evidence of your disposition to up- 
hold the ascendancy of the rich, however 
oppressive or demoralizing—to sanction 
the full dominion of landlords over their 
tenants, as electors—and to erect every 
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great estate into an electoral jurisdiction, 
subject to the control and dictation, and 
arbitrary penalties of the proprietor ; while 
the vote nominally bestowed on the tenant 
is mere mockery and delusion. 

Believe me, Sir, you cannot pronounce 
this harsh sentence, without fatally alien- 
ating from you the affections of the poorer 
voters, nor without widening the gap, 
already but too inauspicious, between the 
richer and the poorer classes in this com- 
munity. I am one of those who look with 
dismay at any occurrence which tends to 
undermine the respect for property—not 
for the larger heaps of property more than 
for the smaller, but for every man’s earn. 
ings and every man’s inheritance. There 
is in each person’s mind a natural tendency 
to respect the inestimable institution of 
property, unless where accidental causes 
occur to alienate him from it ; and amongst 
these various counteracting causes, there is 
not one to which history bears such constant 
testimony—there is not one which works 
with such disastrous effect—as the exercise 
of unjust and iniquitous privileges by the 
possessors of the conspicuous fortunes. I 
would urge upon you most particularly 
this momentous consideration, when you 
are dealing with the signal abuse which | 
have this day denounced to you. Be assured 
that the reverence for property cannot be 
what it ought to be, so long as your rich 
men are allowed to subjugate the humbler 
electors—so long as every poor man who 
dares to have a conscience is compelled to 
look upon them with enmity and terror. 
Prohibit this unholy aggression on the 
one part; efface the sinister feelings to 
which it gives rise on the other. Let your 
rich men, if they will do nothing better or 
more glorious, at least enjoy their enviable 
position in peace and innocence ; if they 
will not inspire gratitude and admiration, 
let them at least refrain from exciting fear 
and hatred ; let them not play the inquisitor 
and the dragon in the poor man’s cottage, 
and ravish from him by force the precious 
jewel of citizenship. 

This, Sir, is little enough to demand 
from them ; far less than I would wish to 
obtain. For, if I durst whisper in their 
ears as their suggesting genius, I would 
animate them to far higher and nobler 
ends; I would entreat them to employ 
their superior leisure and opportunities in 
qualifying themselves for all those com- 
manding functions which naturally devolve 
to them ; I would implore them not to rest 
contented without the heartfelt esteem and 
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the grateful admiration of the public, for 
whom they are born; I would beseech 
them, in the language of Milton, 

“‘ With winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.” 

This is the divine sceptre which lies 
within their reach, if their hearts were set 
and their minds were worthy to grasp it. 
But look not for any change in their dis- 
positions, until the ways of force and 
coercion are for ever barred against them. 
Therefore, Sir, I repeat again, grant us the 
all-sufficient protection of the Ballot—chase 
away at once the accursed demon of com- 
pulsion, and make room for the paternal 
and kindly empire of wisdom and benefi- 
cence. 

I conclude by moving, “ that it is 
expedient that the votes at elections for 
Members of Parliament be taken by way of 
Ballot.” ; 

Sir William Ingilby seconded the Motion, 
and he did so because he had within the 
last six months witnessed the baneful 
effects of the present system of voting. 
Nothing could be worse or more corrupt 
than the way in which the elective franchise 
was now used. The voter was placed at 
the mercy of the country attorney and the 
steward of the squire, and these persons 
were more dreaded than the squire himself, 
or even the parson. All sorts of means 
were resorted to by the attorney and the 
steward to compel the unfortunate voter to 
support any candidate they pleased ; and he 
would read to the House a sample of the 
letters which persons of this description 
sent round to intimidate the electors over 
whom their influence extended on such 
occasions—(the hon. Baronet then read a 
letter which he said had been written by a 
country attorney to a farmer, stating that 
by an act of George 3rd, no persons were 
allowed to vote at elections but frecholders, 
and that any person who voted without 
being duly qualified was subject to serious 
pains and penalties). The time had arrived 
when such a system of intimidation should 
be put anend to. The system of canvass- 
ing at the recent general election had done 
immense mischief. There was at that time 
a religious crusade throughout the country. 
He knew nothing more likely to bring 
the clergy into disrepute than their inter- 
fering at elections; and if it were for no 
other reason than that he wished to preserve 
them from falling into odium among the 
people, he should vote in favour of this 
Motion. He spoke with regret of any 
thing that was likely to be injurious to the 
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character of the clergy, being himself 
almost part and parcel of the Church. He 
most cordially seconded the Motion. 

The Earl of Darlington was surprised 
and disappointed to find that although the 
representation was now completely amend- 
ed—although the people now really had a 
voice in that House—yet that there should 
be still such a spirit of restlessness that 
many persons would not be satisfied till all 
theinstitutions which were old were brought 
toanend. The object of this Motion was 
to throw into the hands of the democracy 
a greater degree of weight, and a degree of 
power, than was consistent with the well. 
being of other classes in the State. He 
certainly must oppose the views of the hon. 
Member who proposed the Motion, as he 
did not wish the object of that Motion to 
be attained. If the Reform Act had not 
been passed, he might have been in favour 
of the Motion. So long as the former 
state of things continued, there might be 
some reason for the Ballot, because the 
smallness of the constituency might enable 
a powerful individual to influence them ; 
but that was no longer the case—the con- 
stituencies now were too numerous and 
powerful to be thus influenced. The events 
of the two last years had rendered the Motion 
totally unnecessary. He was, therefore, 
surprised that the hon. Member should, 
upon the very first day of the Session, have 
given notice of this Motion, before it was 
possible that he or any one else could have 
had any experience of the composition and 
character of the Reformed House of Com- 
mons. With the feelings of an Englishman 
he protested against this secret and unmanly 
mode of voting. Every change in the 
institutions of a country was in itself an 
evil as a change, and ought not to be adopted 
unless there was some accompanying bene- 
fit. He did not think that any public 
benefit could arise from this change. The 
main argument in its favour was, that an 
honest voter might, from his situation in 
life, be at present unable to give his vote 
according to his opinion, and this scheme 
was to enable him to do so. Before, how- 
ever, the change would be made, it should 
be inquired, would it be effectual. It was 
well known, that in contested elections all 
the electors were canvassed by influential 
persons, to whom they were all known ; 
and suppose they promised their vote in 
accordance with their interest, and after- 
wards violated that promise, was it possible 
that they should long remain unknown to 
the persons they attempted to deceive? 
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The Ballot was generally called for by the 
lower orders, and by few others. Notwith- 
standing all that was said of its purity, he 
thought it was intended to cloak an attack 
on property. Suppose a tenant promised 
to vote for his landlord and voted against 
him ; he would probably be suspected—or 
what was still worse, his innocent neigh- 
bour might suffer for his falsehood. Was 
it desirable that men should make a promise 
with one hand and break it with the other ? 
Would not such a system demoralize the 
lower orders? It would tend to destroy 
the honourable confidence between man 
and man, and would make all men look 
with jealousy upon each other. Besides, 
he did not believe it was necessary. Pro- 
perty gave power, and while it was exer- 
cised with discretion it was a public good. 
He must admit, that amongst the rich as 
well as amongst the poor there were bad as 
well as good; but certainly the power of 
the rich was generally exercised for the 
public good. If it were improperly exer- 
cised it was to be corrected not by this 
scheme of the Ballot, but by the remedy of 
public opinion : and he believed that there 
was nothing so corrupt in the framework 
of society as to render such a remedy hope- 
less. Suppose the labourer, a 10/. voter, 
was freed from the control of his landlord 
or employer, could he be freed from the 
control of an agitator or of public meetings? 
Suppose a body of 1,000 electors—which, 
he would ask, was likely to be most for the 
public good, that they should express the 
opinion of an agitator in one mass, or that 
they should, in classes express the opinion, 
of the several persons who exercised the 
influence of property over them. However 
good the Ballot might be in a republic, he 
thought it was utterly incompatible with a 
Constitutional Monarchy, for a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy could not exist at the 
same time with a perfect equality of rights; 
and he believed that those who supported 
the Ballot desired this perfect equality. 
He had always been a supporter of a 
Constitutional Monarchy, and he did not 
wish to see the introduction of anything 
that would tend to destroy it. He, there- 
fore, should always oppose the Ballot ; 
particularly as it would change the frank- 
ness of character by which the English 
voter was now distinguished, for guile, 
hypocrisy, and fraud. 

Mr. Peter: Sir, respecting, as I long 
have done, the talents of the hon. Member 
who has brought this Motion before the 
House, and grateful, as I must ever fecl 
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to him, for his long and uniform exertion 
of those talents, in the cause of liberty and 
Reform, it is not without diffidence and 
regret that I find myself compelled to stand 
forward as one of his opponents on the 
present occasion. Sir, I need not assure 
the hon. Gentleman that I have listened to 
his arguments with all the attention which 
their own intrinsic value, no less than the 
importance of the subject on which they 
have been urged, so justly demands. But, 
Sir, great as the ability—great as the inge- 
nuity displayed by the hon. Gentleman, he 
has failed to convince me either of the 
justice or expediency of the proposed mea- 
sute—a measure, which, far from promising 
any of the advantages which he so fondly 
anticipates, would, I am confident, but 
introduce new evils into our elective system, 
and go far to undo the good, and to defeat 
the very end and object, of all our labours 
in the cause of Reform. Sir, in considering 
the proposition which has been made by 
the hon. Gentleman, the first objection 
which arises in my mind, and which must 
naturally occur to all who have heard him, 
is, that it is unseasonable—that it is pre- 
mature. Surrounded as we are by somany 
subjects of the most pressing importance— 
by the questions of Tithes, Church Reform, 
Colonial Slavery, the Bank and East-India 
Charters—all calling for immediate inquiry 
and decision—and ere the Act which the 
hon. Gentleman proposes to alter is twelve 
months old—ere the vessel of State can be 
said to have been safely moored within its 
promised haven, or ere its crew has had 
time to look around and to explore the long- 
sought-for land—lo! we are, all hands, 
called on again to weigh anchor—to embark 
in this polar voyage—to launch forth, with- 
out pilot or compass, into the dark ocean of 
disputed theory and undiscovered Reform. 
Now, Sir, without meaning to say, that 
the measure so recently passed into law is 
perfect in all its parts, or that it may not 
admit of amendments—still, I would con- 
tend, that any alteration, at the present 
moment, would be inconsiderate and pre- 
mature. Though changes are often neces- 
sary, yet change is not, in itself, a good. 
“ Experiments,” (to use the words of a 
wise and great man) — “ Experiments 
should not be tried in States, except the 
necessity be urgent, or the utility evident.” 
It should be “ the Reformation that draweth 
on the change, and not the desire of change, 
that pretendeth the Reformation.” In 
contending for Reform, we contended for 
it as a means of good Government—as a 
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means of insuring the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number. Let us, therefore, 
before we advance further—let us see how 
far the means which have been adopted, are 
likely to prove adequate to the attainment 
of the desired end. Let us, at least—before 
we make further changes—pause and con- 
sider, whether the great change which has 
been already effected, is not, in itself, suffi- 
cient for every purpose of liberty and good 
Government—whether the House of Com- 
mons, as newly amended and remodelled by 
the Reform Act, does not now represent 
the people, and whether it does not promise 
to secure to them as much real good—as 
much practical freedom and happiness—as 
could be hoped for from any other system 
of representation, however specious in 
theory, or even uncontradicted in practice. 
In all great works of practical Reform, 
there is not less wisdom in knowing where 
to stop than when to begin. Could France 
have been aware of this truth in 1789, or 
even in 1791—could her constituent assem- 
bly have paused in its career of change— 
could its leaders, instead of being borne 
away headlong in the popular tide, have 
stopped and looked around to discover “ the 
straight and right way,” what crimes, what 
miseries might have been prevented—what 
wars, what sufferings, what destruction, 
might have been averted from that unhappy 
country, and from all Europe ! 

But, Sir, to come to the question more 
immediately before the House, what is it 
that the hon. Gentleman has asked for ? 
He has asked for the Ballot—for a law to 
dispense with the responsibility of all elec- 
tors, by enabling them to give their votes 
at elections in privacy and darkness! And 
this in the nineteenth century! This at a 
time when the universal feelings of man- 
kind call aloud for publicity—for publicity 
—increased publicity in all affairs of Go- 
vernment, in all debates and votes of Par- 
liament, in all tribunals of law and justice, in 
all county and local proceedings—at a time, 
Sir, I repeat when publicity is called for in 
all things, in all places, in all departments of 
Church and State, and when public opinion 
may be said to have been constituted, with 
consent of all, supreme arbitress of human 
conduct and affairs, and to sit, as it were, 
“‘ crowning good, and repressing ill ;” this 
is the time at which it has been thought 
necessary to introduce the Ballot—this is 
the time at which it has been deemed expe- 
dient to propose a law for exempting all 
electors from responsibility and control, and 
for allowing one of the most solemn trusts, 
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one of the most sacred and important duties 
that can devolve upon the citizens of a free 
State, and on the faithful discharge of 
which the peace, the liberty, and the hap- 
piness of the whole community so vitally 
depend, to be performed under the shroud 
of darkness, and in the mask of night! 
And on what plea, on what pretence, is 
this proposition introduced? Under the 
pretext of protecting liberty! As if liberty 
needed such defence—as if liberty feared 
the light—as if liberty ever did, ever could, 
flourish in darkness! No, Sir, liberty 
needs no such defence, she needs no ambush- 
ments, no policies, no stratagems, to make 
her victorious over her enemies. Let her 
and tyranny grapple, and who ever knew 
liberty put to the rout, in free and open 
encounter ? 

But, Sir, the hon. Gentleman tells us 
that great evils, that great abuses prevail 
under the system of open voting. Be it so; 
still I would contend that it is not every 
partial grievance, it is not every occasional 
evil, that can warrant the overthrow of a 
whole system, that can justify so great a 
change as that which the hon. Gentleman 
requires in our elective constitution. Great 
national questions must be determined on 
general grounds. Political wisdom consists 
not in perpetually altering the machine of 
Government, not in perpetually encum- 
bering its wheels with new contrivances 
to obviate every partial inconvenience, but 
rather I should say in removing the obsta- 
cles that impede its course. Admitting, 
as I do, the existence of many of the evils 
complained of—still, I would put it to the 
hon. Gentleman, and I would entreat him 
to consider—whether they might not all 
be cured by some simpler and more Consti- 
tutional, and less costly remedy than by 
that of the Ballot. 

Could the elective franchise be considered 
as a private property, could it be considered 
as a thing given not for the good of the 
community, but for the personal sake of 
the holder; then, Sir, perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman might be right. Or were 
Suffrage universal, were every individual, 
—man, woman, and child—entitled to a 
voice in the election of Representatives ; 
then also might there be some grounds for 
the hon. Gentleman’s arguments; then, 
Sir, might there be some pretext for releas- 
ing electors from the control of public 
opinion, and for leaving them amenable to 
the sole tribunal of their own consciences. 
But, Sir, if the elective franchise be a 
public property, if it be a trust committed 
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to a given class of individuals for the good 
of the whole State, for the benefit of the 
unrepresented, no less than of the repre- 
sented, part of their fellow-citizens, then, 
Sir, do I contend that the exercise of it 
should be public, that it should be open to 
the scrutiny, and subject to the judgment 
of the whole community. But, Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman, though he admits that the 
elective franchise is a trust, and, as such, 
that it ought to be exercised for the good of 
the State, nevertheless contends that such 
object would be more easily attained—that 
such trust would be more justly adminis- 
tered by secret than by open suffrage. The 
great mass of individuals, he says, who 
compose the elective body, can have no 
interests inconsistent with those of their 
country. And why, Sir, may not the same 
be said, with equal justice, of the nation at 
large—of the great body of the unrepre- 
sented, no less than of the represerted, 
members of the community? Neither of 
them can, in fact—neither the represented 
nor the unrepresented can, as a body, have 
any interests at variance with those of their 
fellow-citizens. But still, Sir, there are 
many amongst both, who do not feel or 
understand this truth, and who, from 
narrow views, or selfish and corrupt policy, 
may miscalculate, and thus betray, both 
their country’s interests and their own. 
Now, under such circumstances, how are 
these errors and vices of the electors to be 
corrected or controlled? I reply—by free 
and open discussion—by the interchange of 
sentiments with their friends and neigh- 
bours—by that influence of public opinion 
which the ballot would altogether extin- 
guish. Admitting that electors might be, 
here and there, acted on by corrupt or 
arbitrary men—by men, having interests 
opposed to those of the people—yet on 
which side is the balance most likely to 
lean? By whom will the great body of 
electors be most probably influenced? By 
the threats and bribes of a few unprincipled 
individuals, or by the free voice and right 
feeling of the great mass of the community ? 
Sir, it has been said by an eminent philo- 
sopher, that—‘ Nature, when she formed 
‘man for society, endowed him with a 
‘ desire to please; that she taught him to 
‘respect the sentiments and judgment of 
“his fellow-men, and to feel pleasure in 
‘their approbation and pain in their dis- 
‘ approbation.’ 

Now this, Sir, I believe to be not less 
true ina political than in a moral point of 
view. Of all checks on misconduct (reli- 
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gious principle alone excepted)—of all 
incentives to virtue—of all supports to 
freedom—lI believe public opinion to be the 
most powerful and effective. It is a great 
moral tribunal tu which the most despotic 
must bend—which the proudest, the most 
powerful, the most corrupt, cannot brave 
with impunity. Sir, it is to this influence 
—it is to the publicity—to the discussions 
which prevail in all affairs of general 
interest, that I do not hesitate to attribute 
many of our national virtues, and, more 
particularly, that strict habit of truth which 
has been described by an illustrious foreign- 
er as one of the most distinguishing features 
of the English character—a habit which 
cannot exist but in a country where publi- 
city prevails, and where dissimulation leads 
to nothing but the mortification of being 
exposed. 

Sir, the hon. Gentleman seems to imagine 
that there is a magic in the very name of 
Ballot—that it must at once operate as a 
spell or charm, to allay all evil passions— 
to banish all discord and injustice—to make 
the crooked straight, and the rough even. 
He seems to imagine that it will check all 
undue influence and control—that it will 
even preclude all canvassing and solicitation 
of votes! But .1as it done so in elections 
at the Bank and India House? Has it 
done so in other ages or in other countries? 
in the ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome, or in the modern governments of 
America and France? The hon. Gentle- 
man has indeed appealed to the two latter 
in support of his argument ; but I contend 
that neither of them will bear him out. In 
America, where there are few or no temp- 
tations to secrecy, the Ballot is a dead 
letter—in France, the adoption of it is so 
recent, that its effects on the moral cha- 
racter and interests of society, remain yet 
to be developed ; but in neither, has it put an 
end to canvassing and solicitation of votes, 
which prevail to as great a degree there as in 
England, or in any other country. Why, 
then, do we expect miracles from the Ballot 
here? But what is the promised benefit— 
what is the expected boon, which the Ballot 
would confer on theelector? Sir, the only 
boon—the only possible privilege, which I 
can conceive it capable of bestowing upon 
electors would be the privilege of lying 
with impunity—of taking bribes with less 
fear of detection—af becoming greater 
masters and adepts in casuistry and deceit. 
And this is the boon, this the freedom, which 
the first Reformed Parliament is to bestow 


on the people of England. 
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Sir, I believe it will not be denied, that 


‘the characters of nations, no less than of 


individuals, are, to a great degree, depend- 
ent on moral causes, on examples, on cir- 
cumstances, on institutions. Everything, 
therefore, that tends to awaken the loftier 
qualities of our nature—every thing that 
tends to call forth a manly avowal and 
exertion of principle, is productive of bene- 
fit to society. Examples of moral courage 
and self-denial—of devotion to our country’s 
weal—of rights bravely asserted, or of 
duties disinterestedly performed—examples, 
like these, are never lost, but all tend, 
sooner or later, to exalt nations, and to 
bless mankind. But does the Ballot hold 
out any such incentives? Does a system 
of secrecy and distrust—a system, which 
enables a man to promise one thing and to 
do another with impunity, and perhaps 
reward—dves such a system tend to elevate 
the characters of nations? Can it teach 
duty? Can it inspire virtue? Or is it 
not rather calculated to impair both? To 
hold out temptations to cowardice and 
falsehood? ‘Temptations to take shelter 
under equivocation and deceit, on apprehen- 
sions of the slightest injury to private 
interests—on apprehensions which, by the 
aid of reason, or by discussion with others, 
might, under different circumstances, have 
been despised or overcome? Sir, it has 
been asked whether it be more degrading 
or unmanly to vote in secret, under the 
protection of Ballot, than to vote openly 
against our consciences, for the want of its 
protection? No one, I believe, has ever 
asserted that it was so; but is there no 
alternative? Is there no other mode for 
enabling a man to vote according to his 
own conscience, except the Ballot? Is 
there no remedy to be found for the abuses 
of open voting, but in the greater evils of 
secret suffrage? Can no better method be 
devised for giving the people security in 
the exercise of their rights, than by exone- 
rating them from all responsibility for the 
performance of their duties? Sir, I am 
not one to underrate the evils and abuses 
now complained of, with regard to elec- 
tions; I am not one of those who would 
palhate injustice, or protect 1ts base perpe- 
trators. No one holds all acts of intimida- 
tion and corrupt influence in deeper hatred 
and abhorrence than 1 do; and if they 
cannot be repressed by moral means and 
example—if they cannot be put down by 
the finger of public scorn, and the indigna- 
tion of mankind, let the Legislature inter- 
fere—let the Parliament, I say, apply its 
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heaviest penalties, its severest remedies, to 
subdue the evil. 

Sir, though many exaggerations have, no 
doubt, prevailed on this subject—though 
the instances of abuse which have come to 
my ears frequently turned out, on inquiry, 
to be neither so gross nor so numerous as 
they had been previously represented, still, 
however, I am grieved to admit there have 
been but too many cases of intimidation and 
undue influence—acts, exercised not only 
by the rich and powerful, but (strange to 
relate) even by the middle and poorer 
classes of society —by Members of Political 
Unions—by many of the very men who 
have been loudest in their declamations 
against such abuses, and in calling on the 
Legislature for the protection of the Ballot, 
But in what instances, I would ask, have 
these practices been successful? What 
encouragement has been afforded by their 
results for repetitions of the crime? Sir, 
I will venture to affirm that not half a 
dozen cases can be found in which the per- 
petrators of these enormities have been 
successful—in which they have reaped 
anything but public scorn and execration 
for their base and unprincipled attempts. 
Sir, I have admitted that I know cases 
where intimidation and undue influence 
have been resorted to. In some, the elec- 
tors, too timid or tov dependent to resist, 
have yielded reluctant submission to the | 
will of their superior. In others, they have 
resisted, have manfully resisted the haughty 
mandate, and vindicated to themselves the 
sacred right of voting according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. I am 
acquainted with many instances, both of 
farmers and tradesmen who have acted in 
this independent and honourable manner ; 
but I know of none who have been ejected 
from their farms—of none who have been 
ruined in their trade by this, their consci- 
entious adherence to principle. Even where 
tradesmen may have suffered for the 
moment by the withdrawal of some of 
their customers, they have been recom- 
pensed, I believe, in the end, by the acces- 
sion of others; and the threat, or attempt 
to injure, has been productive of anything 
rather than of eventual loss to the perse- 
cuted individual : — 

Yea,—even that which mischief meant most 

harm, 

Did, in the happy trial, prove most glory. 

Sir, in this life--in this state of moral 
discipline, and warfare—it was never meant 
that the current of human affairs should 
always run smoothly ; it was never meant 
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that men should be triumphant and virtuous 
without an effort. That which purifies 
mankind is trial, and trial comes by what is 
contrary. This I hold to be no less true in 
politics than in religion. Were the Ballot 
to be obtained to-morrow, and were it to be 
attended with all those results of secrecy 
and protection which the hon. Gentleman 


. so fondly anticipates, still, Sir, I very much 


doubt whether those benefits would, in any 
degree, compensate for their accompanying 
evils ; for that effeminacy and demoraliza- 
tion of mind, which a system of secrecy and 
distrust could not fail of entailing upon the 
people. It would go far, I fear, to engen- 
der habits of evasion and falsehood; it 
would go far to impair the spirit, the can- 
dour, the energy of the British character, 
and with them, its best virtues; for I say 
in the language of Mr. Fox: “ That it is 
not the written law of the Constitution— 
that it is not the law to be found in books, 
that constitutes the true principle of free- 
dom in a country ; no—it is the energy, 
the boldness, of a man’s mind, which 
prompts him to speak and act—not in pri- 
vate, but in large and popular assemblies, 
that constitutes, that creates in a State the 
spirit of freedom. This is the principle 
which gives life to liberty, and without 
which the human character is a stranger to 
freedom.” Sir, in arguing this question, I 
have considered the Ballot as likely to be 
effective for all purposes of secrecy. There 
are many, however, who contend—and not 
without reason—-that such would not be 
the case; that from our families, from our 
friends, from our companions—in the un- 
reservedness of domestic intercourse, in the 
conviviality of the social circle, in the ex- 
citement of popular assemblies, it would be 
impossible for us altogether to conceal our 
sentiments— that we should be more or less 
than men, were we never to give vent to 
our political feelings and opinions. Be this, 
however, as it may, it is a part of the sub- 
ject on which I will not dwell. Should 
such be the case, the measure would then 
be only an absurdity—a mere waste of 
labour. My fear, however, is, that it would 
prove something more than a dead letter ; 
and that, although nugatory for all good, it 
would be amply effective for every purpose 
of evil. Underhand and oblique ways 
would be more sedulously studied ; and the 
sciences of casuistry and evasion, already 
tolerably understood, would be soon brought 
to their utmost perfection. 

Sir, believing all this—believing that a 
system of secret suffrage would be preju- 
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dicial to the character and best interests of 
the country—that it would lend encourage- 
ment to imposture and corruption—that it 
would engender habits of insincerity and 
distrust—that it would level all distinctions 
of character, reducing the honest and brave 
to a footing with knaves and cowards—that 
it would operate as a check on free discus- 
sion, and chill and repress that moral 
energy, that manly candour, and constancy, 
and independence of mind, which are 
amongst the noblest properties and best 
preservatives of representative Government, 
and which it was the especial object and 
tendency of the Reform Act to cherish and 
improve. Sir, believing, in my honour and 
conscience, that such would be, sooner or 
later, amongst the inevitable results of the 
proposed measure, I have considered it asa 
duty—as a high and sacred duty—to resist 
it to the utmost of my power. Sir, it is 
not by mechanical, but by moral, means— 
it is not by the Ballot-box, but by the 
schoolmaster—it is not by screening the 
hand, but by strengthening and elevating 
the mind—that we can hope to make the 
elector such as he ought to be—that we can 
expect to render him enlightened and inde- 
pendent—competent to exercise the rights, 
and to perform the duties of a free citizen 
in a free state. As for the oppressor—the 
corrupter-—the man—whosoever he may be 
—who abusing, shamefully abusing, the 
privileges of his rank and station—who, 
basely perverting the wealth and power 
with which Providence had intrusted him 
for the good, into the bane and curse of his 
fellow-creatures—as for the man, I say, 
whatever his name and station, who cor- 
ruptly or tyrannically interferes with the 
rights of electors, and the freedom of elec- 
tions—be the hisses of popular execration— 
the scorn of the wise and good—the severest 
penalties of the Legislature upon his head ! 

But, in suppressing the abuse, let us con- 
sider well about the means. Let us take 
care that the remedy be not worse than the 
disease. Let us, at least, beware that we 
do not substitute a general and permanent 
evil for one which, however grievous and 
oppressive, is still, I would fain believe, of 
a very partial and temporary nature. Sir, 
I repeat that the Ballot is not necessary. I 
agree with the noble Lord who spoke last, 
that there is nothing in the state of the 
country—nothing in the character of the 
people—to demand so extreme, so desperate 
a remedy. Whatever be the amount of 
abuse complained of, it may all, I am confi- 
dent, be redressed by milder, by more con- 
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stitutional means. The people of England 
require not the Ballot; they want no such 
defences. They braved the borough faction 
in the strength of its power; need they 
now fear it in this its mortal hour of weak- 
ness and decay? They defeated it by their 
own native courage, and by the exercise of 
their own manly and characteristic virtues, 
they defeated the combined oligarchy in fair 
fight and in open day ; and would they now 
resort to the arrows of darkness and the 
shield of night, to protect themselves from 
the wrecks of its scattered host? Sir, I will 
detain the House no longer. I know the 
popular prejudices, the popular fears, that 
prevail upon this subject. I know the pe- 
nalties, the misrepresentations, to which 
every man is subject who opposes those pre- 
judices and fears. But, Sir, (if I may be 
permitted to speak of so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself,) I would say, that how- 
ever dear to this heart must be the appro- 
bation of my countrymen, the cause of 
liberty is still dearer. It is a cause for 
which I struggled in my youth, and which 
I will not desert in my maturer years—it 
is a cause which I have often endeavoured 
to defend against the attacks of open ene- 
mies, and which I will not compromise or 
betray now that it is assailed by the more 
dangerous counsels of injudicious friends. 
Mr. Tayleure said, he though’ the Ballot 
necessary to complete the Reform Bill. 
The vote was worse than useless to the 
elector, who was under a control that pre- 
vented the free exercise of his right ; a 
right that was given by law, but of which 
he was deprived by an usurper. If the 
people were incapable of exercising the right 
why was it given? If the privilege were 
taken away by Act of Parliament, or by a 
private individual, the people were equally 
enslaved. Who were they that required 
the protection of the Ballot? ‘The honest, 
the industrious, but the poor and the hum- 
ble; and not he that did not need it as a 
safeguard—the ruined and profligate trades- 
man, who, having nothing to care for, 
defied all control. The careful, the in- 
dustrious, the frugal tradesman—the man, 
who hoped, by steady attention to business, 
to support himself and family in respecta- 
bility, was, on account of his family, 
checked by the fear of offending his cus- 
tomers, and must either determine to vote 
against his conscience, or to ruin the pros- 
perity of his family. For such a man the 
Ballot was required ; and who would say 
that such a man did not deserve its protec- 
tion? He was at a loss to reconcile the 
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arguments by which this Motion was com- 
bated. At one moment its opponents said 
that the Ballot would be degrading to men, 
by teaching them to conceal their opinions, 
while at another they asserted that the 
Ballot would not enable them to conceal 
opinions or votes, for that the utterance of 
one would betray the others. The great 
principle on which he supported the Ballot 
was this, that it would put an end to 
flattery on the one side, and to servility on 
the other. No man would take the pains 
of attempting to influence a vote, when he 
knew that it could be given independently 
of his control, nor any labour to wring 
from a voter a promise, the performance of 
which he knew he could not enforce. The 
rich man would cease to think that he had 
aright to the vote of the poor man, and 
the poor man that it was his duty to give 
it at the bidding of his wealthier neigh- 
bour. He was confident its effect would 
be to unite landlord and tenant. The 
opponents of Ballot lauded the English 
character ; but if they were sincere, as they 
must know the corruption that at present 
exists at elections, they should consider the 
Ballot as highly in accordance with the 
character of the people, as it would prevent 
their debasement. It was said, that the 
elector should be answerable to the public 
for his vote: but all ‘that could be fairly 
exacted from him was, that he should 
not vote from any private motive, but for 
the advantage of that class of which he 
was a member ; or, if capable of taking a 
more enlarged view, in favour of what he 
considered the good of the whole nation. 
The mortification of those who were com- 
pelled to vote against their feelings was not 
the only evil of the present system; the 
revenge inflicted on those who refused to 
surrender their opinions was very lament- 
able. This evil was mostly felt in towns, 
where tradesmen were dealt with, not for 
the quality of their goods, but for their 
vote at the election. He thought a wrong 
so generally inflicted should be provided 
for by Act of Parliament. It was said, that 
no change should be made till the Reform- 
ed Parliament should be sufficiently tried ; 
but he thought the last election gave 
sufficient evidence. that a further reform 
was necessary for the good of the people, 
and to give them the benefit of that which 
had already taken place. 

Mr. Francis Baring protested against 
the manner in which the hon. member for 
London had divided the constituency of the 
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the tenants, or, in other words, the tyrants 
and the slaves. Neither could he agree 
with the hon. Member in designating the 
new constituency, created by the Reform 
Bill, as living ciphers, and as mere wax- 
work voters. He did not know what 
might be the case in London, but he ap- 
pealed to such Members of the House as 
had been elected by large and populous 
places, and asked them whether they con- 
sidered themselves the nominees of corrupt 
influence and oppressive intimidation? He 
was also surprised that the hon. member 
for London, who had come to the conclusion 
that the Ballot was necessary to put down 
bribery without bringing any individual 
proofs of the existence of bribery, should 
have so far forgotten his own theory as to 
have admitted, that even with the Ballot, 
bribery would still continue to exercise 
some power in every election. ‘ Bribery,” 
said the hon. Member, “ cannot be put 
down entirely ; it works unseen, ‘and in 
obscurity, and, do what you will, the foot 
of justice cannot always follow it in all its 
doublings.” Now, if the hon. Member, with 
his experience of elections, was obliged to 
make this admission, did he not think it 
possible that electioneering agents, with all 
the ingenuity and acuteness which dis- 
tinguished them as a class, might devise 
some means of tampering with electors in 
clubs and societies, so as to commit bribery 
and still leave it unscathed by the law? 
« But, then,” said the hon. Member, “ the 
Ballot will prevent the landlord from com- 
pelling his tenant to vote in behalf of his 
nominee, and will enable the tenant to vote 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science.” Now, in his humble judgment 
the Ballot would not even have this effect, 
for the landlord who was inclined to compel 
his tenant to vote as he pleased, would, 
when he became suspicious of the mode in 
which the tenant would vote, get rid of 
the possibility of his tenant’s voting against 
him, by insisting that he should not vote at 
all. ‘The hon. Member had referred to the 
manner in which the system of the Ballot 
worked in America and in France, as a 
recommendation for the introduction of it 
into this country. Now, from the hon. 
Member’s own statement, it appeared that 
some of the States, in the United States of 
America, adopted the open system of voting, 
though the majority adopted the secret 
system of the Ballot. If, then, the open 
system of voting were pregnant with such 
dangerous consequences to the independ- 
ence of the electors, we should see all 
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those dangerous consequences developed in 
those states where the open system of voting 
formed part of their constitution ; and if 
the secret system of voting were productive 
of such gencral benefits as the hon. Mem- 
ber represented, we should see all those 
benefits exemplified in those states where 
the secret system was adopted. At any 
rate, if there was any force in the hon. 
Member’s argument, we should see a wide 
difference in the manner in which the elec- 
tion of the two classes of states were con- 
ducted. Such, he contended, ought to be 
the result of the hon. Member’s theory. 
Now, he had never heard that there was 
in practice the slightest difference dis- 
cernible in the two. Perhaps the House 
might imagine, from the tone of the hon. 
Member, that in the United States all 
parties were united in praise of the Ballot. 
To show them how wide that supposition 
was from the truth, he would read them 
the sentiments which the Governor of the 
province of New York, where the Ballot 
prevailed, had expressed not long ago in 
a public document, which he had addressed 
to his constituents. The whole subject 
of the Governor's grievance in that docu- 
ment was the intimidation which had 
been exercised in favour of the United 
States, Government candidate, and against 
himself, who was the provincial or popu- 
lar candifate. This was his language: 
—* That many persons holding offices in 
the public service of the United States’ have 
acted most improperly, by interfering in 
our elections, is known to every man in the 
community, who has eyes to see, and who 
is not steeled by prejudice against the ad- 
mission of truth.” The Governor then 
went through the different offices, beginning 
with those in the Navy-yard. After enu- 
merating the holders of different offices, 
he added, “ The documents herewith pro- 
duced will show, that at the last election 
officers in the public employ were brought 
up to vote, not according to their own feel- 
ings, but according to the feelings of the 
different chiefs in their respective depart- 
ments, and that improper attempts were 
made upon all of them, in order to influ- 
ence the result of the contest.” He would 
not tire the House by reading further ex- 
tracts, but would confine himself to stat- 
ing that the Governor of New York con- 
cluded by stating a series of facts, proving 
a close concert between the officers of the 
Customs, the Excise, the Post-office, the 
Navy-yard, and even of the judicial Bench 
operating upon the local election. They 
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had, then, the opinion of an able and accom- 
plished man, who was practically acquainted 
with the system, that in one of the United 
States, where the Ballot was in full opera- 
tion, its effects were not such as the hon. 
Member represented them in his argument. 
But the hon. Member would, perhaps, tell 
him that the Ballot did not exist in its utmost 
purity in America. If that were so, then 
the inference was, that the Americans had 
not put the system of Ballot into full execu- 
tion, or that they had found it so inconsist- 
ent with the habits of a free people as to 
have deemed it politic to abandon it asa 
remedy for the evils which the hon. Mem- 
ber had described. With regard to the 
effects of the Ballot in France, the hon. 
Member had limited the period which he 
selected for the illustration of its benefits to 
the last ten years. He had begun with 
the year 1820, and had thought it pru- 
dent to forget that the Ballot existed in 
France from the first existence of a popu- 
lar assembly in France in the year 1790. 
Now if the hon. Member quoted the 
great improvements in civil liberty which 
France had reaped from her legislative 
assemblies elected by the Ballot during the 
last ten years as proofs of the advantage to 
be derived from the Ballot, he ought, in 
fairness, to have shown the other side of the 
picture, and to have told the House that 
the National Assembly, the National Con- 
vention, Robespierre, Marat, and all the 
great monsters of the French Revolution, 
were also elected under the same system. 
He did not think that there was much force 
either way in such an argument, but it was 
not fair to take one period of history to 
exemplify the blessings of a system, and to 
overlook another period which exemplified 
its evil consequences. In fair argument the 
whole period should be taken, and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the system 
during that whole period should be con- 
trasted and balanced with each other. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by stating, that 
whilst on the other side of the House he 
had always voted against the introduction 
of the Ballot into our elective system, and 
now that he was seated on the Ministerial 
Benches he saw no reason for changing his 
opinion. He should certainly vote aguinst 
this Motion. 

Dr. Lushington said, that no man, how- 
ever great his “eloquence and ability, should 
induce him to believe that if the system of 
voting by ballot were made the law of the 
land, and if, as a consequence, the voting 
at elections was secret, the eflect would not 
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be visible in the diminution of that intimi- 
dation, corruption, and bribery, of which 
every Member in the House complained, 
and of which all men professed their desire 
to obtain aremedy. If there were any cer- 
tainty in the motives of human actions, 
there was certainty in this, that when a 
man parted with his money for any object, 
he parted with it in proportion to his assur- 
ance that the object which he sought to 
purchase would be attained by the outlay. 
In proportion, therefore, as the House di- 
minished the certainty of bribery being 
successfully exerted, would it diminish the 
attempts made to corrupt and influence the 
constituency of the country. He was sur- 
prised at the language which he had heard 
used that evening in the House. His hon. 
friend, the member for Portsmouth, had 
said, “I have listened with the greatest at- 
tention to the hon. member for London, 
and disappointed, indeed, am I that, after 
such long and elaborate preparation, he 
should have concluded his speech without 
bringing us some direct proofs of the exist- 
ence of the evils which he seeks to remedy.” 
Now, did any man in that House, did his 
hon. friend himself, venture to deny the 
existence of those evils? Must he, at that 
time of day, ask for proofs of the existence 
of bribery and corruption? Let those who 
entertained doubts on such a subject look 
at what had occurred that Session—let them 
look at the different reports which had 
been received from the different election 
committees—let them look at the {disgrace 
by which the borough of Hertford was 
stained—let them look at the evidence al- 
ready on their Table; and then let any 
man state, if he dared, that the House 
would have listened to any detail of indi- 
vidual cases to establish a crime which was 
incontrovertible, and which was as notorious 
as the sun at noon-day. Intimidation! 
had the House heard nothing of intimida- 
tion? Was there any Member who had 
stood a contested election that was bold 
enough to say that he had not seen it pro- 
duce its effects? Had not his noble friend, 

who introduced the Reform Bill, ex- 
perienced himself in Devonshire what the 
hand of the oppressor was on the exercise 
of that franchise of which the possession, 

supposing it not to be exercised independ- 
ently, was not a boon, but an injury 
—not a blessing, but acurse—a curse on 
the individual, who must feel his degra- 
dation, in case he was compelled to vote in 
favour of an individual whom in his con- 
science he believed to be unworthy of the 
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sacred trust confided to every Representative 
of the people—and a curse upon the coun- 
try, as it led to the election of persons whom 
a majority of the electors deemed to be actu- 
ated by principles dangerous to the well- 
being of the state. He had made up his mind 
upon this question, not from any hearsay 
evidence, but from his own experience. 
It had been his fortune to stand two con- 
tested elections in the last three years ; one 
was for a populous borough in the country, 
and the other for the Tower Hamlets, a 
borough which he believed contained the 
most numerous constituency in the empire. 
Now, he could aver, from facts which came 
within his own knowledge, that intimida- 
tion of the most revolting character was 
exercised upon the electors of the lower 
orders in both districts, — intimidation 
which might have overawed the independ- 
ence of either borough, had it not been re- 
sisted by exertions so extraordinary that no 
man could believe, who had not personally 
witnessed them. Individual instances of 
intimidation his hon. friend should have, as 
he had called for them. He (Dr. Lushing- 
ton) had had to contend at his last election 
against the whole weight of the West 
Indian interest. Now, he would give the 
House an instance how the West Indian 
interest had conducted their operations. 
The principals of a large West Indian 
house went to a tradesman, with whom 
they were in the habit of dealing. They 
said to him, “ Will you give us one vote 
for Captain Marryat?” He replied that he 
would. The next question was, “ Will 
you give us another against Dr. Lushing- 
ton?” The tradesman replied, that he was 
ready to give one vote to please them, be- 
cause they were his customers, but said 
that he must give the other vote to please 
himself. ‘ Then,” said they, ‘ make out 
your account immediately, there is a draft 
for the balance, but on no account shall 
you ever have another order from our 
house.” It so happened that the trades- 
man was in independent circumstances. 
His spirit was roused by this mixture of 
insolence and oppression, and within an 
hour of the occurrence of this transaction, 
he came and informed him (Dr. Lushing- 
ton) of the particulars. By the late Re- 
form Bill they had extended the elective 
franchise, and by so doing, they had ren- 
dered the adoption of the Ballot more ne- 
cessary than ever. They had given the 
franchise to voters of a lower class than 
those who previously possessed it, and for 
the safety and comfort of those voters, the 
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House ought to give them the Ballot as a 
shield and protection against the foul 
weight of the oppressor. He implored the 
House to recollect the principles upon 
which the Reform Bill was based. Ever 
since that question, which had been re- 
cently brought to so triumphant a conclu- 
sion, had been mooted in Parliament, 
he had advocated it upon this ground—that 
if they wished to ensure good government, 
to enforce economy at home, and peace 
abroad, and to protect by equal justice, all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, it was ne- 
cessary to have the representatives of the 
people chosen by large bodies of electors, 
who voluntarily gave them their suffrages to 
act as their representatives in Parliament. 
Now, was it not a mockery, after passing 
such a Bill as that under which this pre- 
sent Parliament was elected, to continue 
any longer the system of open voting? 
But they had been told, that this was a 
public trust, which ought to be publicly 
exercised. He acknowledged that it was a 
public trust of the deepest importance ; 
and he therefore advocated the Ballot as 
that mode of discharging it which would 
enable the trustee to discharge his duty the 
most effectually for the benefit of his trust. 
Experience had satisfied him that a trial of 
the Ballot was indispensably necessary to 
the secure and beneficial exercise of the 
elective franchise. 

Sir George Phillips declared himself adverse 
to the system of secret voting. At the same 
time he felt obliged to admit, that gross 
interference with the rights of the consti- 
tuency had been used by those persons who 
were most adverse to the introduction of 
the Ballot. He felt obliged to admit, that 
those landlords who called themselves 
conservatives, had attempted to control 
their tenantry as to their votes, in a 
manner that was inconsistent with the 
principles of the Reform Bill. Before the 
new system of election was again changed, 
we ought to have more experience of its 
operations. He did not see that the Ballot 
would prevent bribery ; it would be likely 
to double bribery, for voters might delude 
both sides. It had been said, that the 
Ballot had been tried in America; but a 
friend of his, speaking from observation, 
had stated, that too much importance was 
attached to this measure there. He wished 
to put all parties on their guard, by im- 
pressing upon them, that the Ballot, though 
it might be employed for good purposes, 
might be easily abused for bad. 

Major Fancourt said, that if, in the ar- 
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guments adduced by hon. Gentlemen who 
had brought this question before the House, 
or in those urged by hon. Members in sup- 
port of the proposed change, he could dis- 
cover any proof, however slight, that such 
a change would be beneficial to the real 
interests of the people, then indeed this 
measure should have his cordial support ; 
but, from the best consideration he had been 
enabled to give to it, he could discover little 
or no advantage derivable from it. On the 
contrary, to him at least it appeared fraught 
with results fatal to the integrity of the 
popular character, not less than to the na- 
tural and konourable influence of a liberal 
social intercourse. The assertion thus 
hazarded he would, with the indulgence of 
the House, endeavour to prove; feeling at 
the same time deeply sensible of his in- 
adequacy to give a full and forcible ex- 
pression, even to his own views, and not 
less sincerely estimating the great informa- 
tion and various talents of many of those 
from whom on this question he felt bound 
to differ. But, in matters of this nature, 


something of personal reluctance might 
well be sacrificed, when, as regarded our 
social usages, a national evil was threatened 
—an opinion which he was fortunate 
enough to enjoy in common with a very 
large proportion of his own constituents, 


and, he sincerely believed, in common with 
the great majority of the intelligent and 
really liberal population of the empire. 
It was almost needless to remark on the 
inconsistent impatience with which this 
question had out of doors been pressed on 
the public attention, by the very persons 
who, during the discussions on the Reform 
Bill, over and over again declared that they 
were willing to let the question of Ballot 
rest, so they obtained Reform. ‘“ Give us 
Reform,” said they ; “let us try a Reformed 
Parliament, and that failing, we will claim 
the Ballot.” Now, I ask, has this trial 
been made? Would any hon. Member say 
that a short portion of the first Session of 
a Parliament, convened under such peculiar 
circumstances, could, even were its acts un- 
popular, be urged as a sufficient reason for 
demanding the Ballot? But he need not 
press this point. The hon. Member’s no- 
tice of motion was among the first of the 
Session, so that if Ballot were to be a sort 
of remedial measure for the popular ineffi- 
ciency of a Reformed Parliament, it was 
singularly enough proposed before the me- 
Tits or demerits of that Parliament could 
possibly have been known. However, any 
speculation as to the inconsistency of those 
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who had at public meetings and in the pub- 
lic Press agitated the question was useless. 
The question of Ballot was before the 
House, to be dealt with on its merits. All, 
that learning, ability, and strenuous zeal 
could do for it had been done both in and 
out of Parliament. Some of the most able 
and argumentative writers of the day had 
honoured it with their advocacy ; and, it 
need hardly be observed, that many distin- 
guished Members of that House had been 
equally ardent in its support. From opin- 


ions so enforced he should not venture thus 


publicly to express his dissent, but upon 
the sincere conviction that the ultimate 
tendency of the Ballot was against the 
true interests of the country considered as 
to its present constitution. And here he 
would, before entering more minutely into 
the merits of the question, observe on the 
assumption on the part of certain politici- 
ans, of an exclusive right to speak of the 
Representation of the people. According 
to them, property and due influence were 
irreconcileable. The accident of birth was 
with such liberals more decisive than with 
the haughtier members of the aristocracy. 
According to them no gentleman could pos- 
sibly love his country ; and the class most 
interested in the preservation of institutions, 
which give security to all, were held up to 
public reprobation as enemies to the freedom 
and impediments to the prosperity of the 
Empire. ‘This practice of denouncing the 
gentry as a body distinct from, and opposed 
to, the people of England, he could not but 
regard as the most ominous of the signs of 
the times which had of late years perplexed 
the really patriotic mind with the fear of 
fatal change. He was aware that such 
doctrines were as yet but partially dissemi- 
nated, for the people of this country were 
not actually prone to political delusion, but 
the fact of a large and influential portion 
of the Press being devoted to such unjusti- 
fiable denunciations rendered it probable 
that the mass of the British population 
might eventually be misled to that fatal 
error of regarding their natural protectors 
as their political foes. With merciless 
iteration they were daily and hourly told 
of the pensions, possessions, and political 
influence of some few great families whose 
public views were not of a popular cha- 
racter, but never did they hear of the per- 
sonal and beneficial influence by which, in 
their respective spheres, the gentry of Eng- 
land were distinguished beyond the aristo- 
cracy of any nation in the world. And 
this was the influence—the influence of 
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friendly acts and feelings, of neighbourhood 
and a community of interests between the 
country gentleman and those who through 
different gradations, were all more or less 
socially connected with him—this was the 
influence which the Ballot would destroy. 
That the destruction of this influence might 
be an object of solicitude to the avowed 
enemies of our present form of Govern- 
ment he could readily conceive; and also 
that they could have selected no better 
means for the attainment of their object 
than the vote by Ballot; but precisely on 
these grounds he felt bound to resist it, 
and, he trusted, that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would not consent to so early and im- 
portant a disturbance of their final measure. 
At all events he trusted that the House 
would resist it as an innovation not only 
uncalled for in itself, but one of the most 
injurious and revolutionary tendency. He 
said revolutionary tendency, because out of 
doors the avowed advocates of a republican 
Government were at the same time the 
most urgent in the clamour for Ballot. 
‘To him it appeared that both on the one 
side and the other, in all that he had read 
on this subject, too much attention was paid 
to certain men, or points urged with great 
skill and various advantage, but to the ex- 
clusion of the great considerations as to 
the tendency of secret voting, with refer- 
ence to the moral character of the people, 
and to the legitimate influence of property 
in the several gradations of society. On 
the first of these points, he contended, that 
bribery, wholesale irresponsible bribery, 
must be increased and facilitated by the 
Ballot ; yet were its tendency to throw 
difficulty in the way of such practices, he 
should not conceive that a sufficiently coun- 
tervailing circumstance, upon looking to the 
systematic duplicity and remorseless viola- 
tion of good faith, which one of the most 
able writers in support of the measure has 
pronounced preferable to the venality now 
too prevalent. The mischievous nature of 
the Ballot appeared to him to be this—that 
while it neither diminished, nor tended to 
diminish, the old practice of bribery, it, by 
its very nature, induced the additional de- 
gradation of a deeply designing and heart- 
less duplicity, now, certainly, not among 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
inglish people. But he further contended, 
that secret voting must, in the cases of bo- 
roughs and divisions of counties, fail of its 
object. In such constituencies concealment 
was almost impossible. For example, with 
reference to the great majority of borough 
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towns, would any Gentleman who had had 
occasion to make himself acquainted with 
such constituencies dispute the facility and 
precision with which calculations as to 
voting might be made? And what, in such 
cases, would be the effect of the Ballot? 
Why, to throw the freemen and poorer 
class of electors into the hands of some 
venal farmer of votes, who, upon a promise 
of conditional payment, might secure a 
majority, and whose pernicious influence 
would be perpetuated by the secrecy of its 
working, a secrecy which the law could 
hardly reach. Thus, personal responsibility, 
one of the great features of our political 
and social condition, must be abolished. 
Was not that point worthy of consideration 
in a British House of Commons? Surely 
the elective franchise was a political trust. 
So at least it was emphatically denominated 
by the borough-abolitionists in the recent 
discussions on Reform. Their great argu- 
ment was, that the elective franchise was 
a political trust, and not a personal right. 
Well, if it were a political trust, surely its 
exercise involved a public responsibility. 
But what became of this responsibility if 
they agreed to secret voting? There was 
no responsibility in secret voting ; and why, 
he would ask, should the voters enjoy an 
unconstitutional protection, when the Re- 
presentative, the Minister of the Crown, 
nay, the Monarch himself, were all subject 
to the salutary control of public opinion ? 
He could not but think it singularly incon- 
sistent that those who were so urgent for 
the accurate publication of parliamentary 
votes, and for the most undisguised method 
of proceeding in all matters of public in- 
terest, should pertinaciously contend for 
secret voting at elections. In support of 
this inconsistency they adduced arguments 
to which it was more painful than difficult 
to reply. He said painful, because of the 
subterfuges to which some of the most 
powerful writers were reduced in support 
of their favourite theory. One of these 
arguments he would just notice. ‘ Why,” 
it was asked, “do Gentlemen oppose the 
vote by Ballot for the people, while they 
themselves adopt it in their club elections?” 
This specious question, so proudly urged in 
political reviews, so loudly cheered at public 
meetings, might be most easily and fairly 
answered. Every gentleman belonging to 
a club must know that the case of a club 
election was essentially distinct from that 
of a political election. In the case of a 


club election there was no contest between 
gentlemen of different political opinions— 
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indeed there was no contest whatever. All 
that the electors had to determine was, 
whether the particular individual balloted 
for, were a gentleman with whom they 
would willingly associate or not? Certain 
of the members might have good reasons 
for rejecting a candidate. They did so 
under the shelter of Ballot, and thereby not 
only avoided personal altercation, but also 
saved the rejected candidate from the an- 
noyance of ulterior explanation. Now, 
could this apply to political elections when 
a choice was to be made between two can- 
didates, not upon personal grounds, not upon 
private character, but upon public princi- 
ples and political efficiency? In the case 
of the rejection of a club candidate there 
was always more or less of personal slight. 
In that of the political candidate there was 
nothing of the kind. If rejected, he was 
rejected on public grounds, and his rejection 
ought to be a public act, marked and de- 
cided, and not a covert attack as was pro- 
posed by the present measure. By the 
operation of such a measure he could not 
believe that electors would enjoy any pro- 
tection which they did not now possess, if 
they had sense to form, and courage to 
maintain, an opinion. He who had not 
sense enough to form an opinion had no 
need of Ballot as a protection ; he would 
always be led by some one; and he who 
had not the manliness to act on his con- 
viction was not justified in applying to Par- 
liament for the protection of Ballot—a 
mode of voting favourable not only to pu- 
sillanimity, but to duplicity, meanness, and 
venality. Then one word as to the probable 
eflect of Ballot on the legitimate influence 
of property. In this view he conceived it 
to be objectionable chiefly as regarded 
county Representation. But first, consi- 
dering the principle generally—that was, 
the influence of Jandlords with their te- 
nants, employers with their workmen, &c., 
he contended that such influence was a due 
influence, and one which ought to be pre- 
served. In large commercial constituencies, 
for example, where the Ballot would most 
effectively operate as to secrecy, what was 
the necessity for concealment at all? 
Among all classes of such a constituency 
there existed a community of interests, 
and the candidate most conversant with 
those interests, and best qualified for 
their effective advocacy, was tolerably 
certain of success. This assertion would 
be amply borne out by a reference to 
the results of the late election: and if 
this were so, who was to be benefitted by 
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the Ballot? One person only, —the popular 
declaimer, who, by vehement appeals to the 
passions of the people on some favourite 
topic, might excite them against the legi- 
timate influence of intelligence and pro- 
perty, employing the stale but inexhaustible 
manceuvre of decrying all station as 
tyrannous, and all wealth as wrung from 
the sufferings of the poor. An audience 
so excited, might, under the shelter of 
ballot, vote in a way which, without that 
protection, they would probably hesitate 
to do, namely in opposition to the more 
enlightened and dispassionate of these with 
whom, by a community of personal and 
commercial interests, they were naturally 
associated. But how far this was to be 
considered an advantage, it is incumbent 
on the advocates of Ballot to prove. He, 
for one, thought it would be an evil, 
and therefore he opposed the measure. He 
now came to the probable working of the 
Ballot in the agricultural districts. Here 
it would, he conceived, be most inefficient 
as to secrecy, and at the same time most 
objectionable as to its general results. As 
far as his own experience of county elec- 
tions went, he ventured to assert, that se- 
crecy under ballot-voting, would be scarcely 
possible ; and that such secrecy, if attain- 
able, or indeed any mode of voting tend- 
ing to alter the present relation between 
landlord and tenant, would be a mischiev- 
ous innovation. Did hon. Gentlemen 
who advocated ballot as a protection for the 
farmer, differing in opinion from his land- 
lord, propose to do away with personal 
canvass? He should imagine not, It was 
impossible to abolish this long-established 
usage. Well, personal canvass continuing, 
how, if the tenant were really in awe 
of his landlord, was the Ballot to benefit 
him, except in the case where, by promising 
one way, and voting another, he establish- 
ed his claim to political integrity ?—unless 
in that case concealment was next to im- 
possible, and he again contended, that were 
it possible, it would be most undesirable. 
Gentlemen talked of tenants being led to 
the hustings, and forced to vote under the 
fear of ejectment; but reprobating such 
undue influence as much as any man, and 
furthermore satisfied of its infrequency, he 
would ask those Gentlemen if they had 
ever witnessed a willing and confiding 
tenantry accompanying their landlord to 
the hustings, relying on the political 
honesty of one whose personal honour they 
had abundant opportunities of estimating? 


He had had the pleasure of witnessing this, 
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and he could sincerely assert that a mutual 
understanding more honourable to both 
parties, it was impossible to conceive. And 
what was to be substituted for this? Why, 
a mode of voting which, if it ensured 
secrecy, must, at the same time, ensure dis- 
trust and duplicity, and which, if it could 
not—as in the case of counties he contend- 
ed it could not—ensure that secrecy, would 
be a perpetual lure to deception, and at the 
same time wholly inadequate for its de- 
clared objects. This mischievous innovation 
was uncalled for—it was by its very nature 
foreign to our habits, and at direct variance 
with our established usages. Were the 
country now forming, for the first time, a 
political constitution, and establishing po- 
pular representation as an element of that 
constitution, they might resolve on Ballot, 
and prohibit personal canvass, should such 
a course appear advisable. In that case, 
the instance of France and America might 
be fairly adduced; but guarding, as he 
trusted we ever should, with fostering care, 
a constitution of tried wisdom and enduring 
power, we were not justified in looking 
either to France or America, for models as 
regarded our electoral law. He had no 
wish to allude to the present state of 
either of those nations, but thus much 
he might be permitted to observe, that, 
until the usages adopted by them should 
have succeeded, not alone in forming 
and encouraging a popular character 
of more general and pervading pa- 
triotism, but also in electing a representa- 
tive body, distinguished by greater and 
more nationally useful qualities than had 
been hitherto evinced by the people and 
Parliament of England, we ought to em- 
ploy ourselves rather in preserving our 
own customs, than in imitating theirs. 
That these opinions, at a period of political 
excitement like the present, should be po- 
pular, he could not expect. But principles 
were not to be sacrificed to popularity. The 
advantages enjoyed by us under our free 
constitution, were originated and secured 
by no selfish or merely temporary views. 
No; those advantages had resulted from a 
generous but no less prudent spirit of legis. 
lation, looking, it was true, to the interests 
of each particular period of our progression, 
but never losing sight of the ultimate 
destinies of this constitutional monarchy, as 
far as they were subject to human wisdom 
or control. Animated by this spirit, de- 
votedly attached to this form of Govern- 
ment, because he believed it to be the only 
one adapted to the feelings, habits, and 
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true interests of the people of England, he 
felt bound to resist this and all other mea- 
sures which, to his judgment, appeared 
levelled at what he might be allowed to 
call the interwoven interests of the people 
the aristocracy, and the Crown. He. 
for one, would never consent to any 
disseverance of those interests; and be- 
lieving the Ballot to have a decided tend- 
ency to such disseverance, he should give 
his vote against this measure. 

Lord Althorp said, that the position in 
which he stood, rendered it necessary that 
he should address the House on this ques- 
tion, in order to explain the grounds of the 
vote he should give. Since he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House, there had 
been one division on this question, on the 
motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. O’Connell), in which he had 
voted for the adoption of the ballot, and he 
had since expressed himself in favour of 
that mode of taking votes; but he had 
never stated or urged it as a sine qua non 
of good government. He had stated that 
he was inclined to prefer it, but he did not 
fail to state, at the same time, that he 
saw many objections to it, though he still 
thought the advantages preponderated. 
When the question of the Reform of Par- 
liament was before the House, though 
there were some who wished that that mea- 
sure should have gone a great deal further, 
there was a readiness, for the sake of the 
great measure of Reform, to abandon the 
question of the Ballot: that was, in fact, 
the universal feeling of the country. If 
this was the case—if, in the first place, 
they, uniting with the majority of Re- 
formers (for those who espoused the Ballot 
were not the majority of the Reformers)— 
if uniting with them they obtained the 
measure of Reform, it could not be right 
and proper, or just and fair, to turn round 
and say, “ having obtained this advantage, 
we will make use of it, in order to obtain 
the Ballot.” But there was one ground on 
which he should not be justified at present, 
and in the circumstances of the country, in 
giving his vote in favour of the motion. 
He never should have supported the Ballot 
in a reformed Parliament, or any other, 
unless he saw great practical inconveni- 
ences resulting from not having it. He did 
not deny that great practical evils were 
produced, but those evils must exist to a 
great extent, and become a real public evil, 
before he could adopt so great a change in 
the Constitution, in order to remedy them. 
He did not think that, under the present 
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system of reform such evils-existed to any 
extent, and therefore not believing them to 
exist to such an extent as to influence the 
public interests, he certainly did not think 
we ought to adopt such a change as this. 
It had been stated by the hon. member 
who brought forward this Motion, that 
when his noble friend introduced the 
Reform Bill, he said, that this was a 
question not immediately connected with 
that measure. But he (Lord Althorp) 
appealed to every Gentleman who was in 
the last Parliament, and who knew the 
whole proceedings whilst the question of 
Reform was going on, whether the pro- 
moters of that measure did not contend, 
that, as far as the representation of the 
people.was concerned, it was to be con- 
sidered and was proposed as a final mea- 
sure. He (Lord Althorp) had stated 
that frequently to the House. It might 
be said, undoubtedly, that the vote he 
should give to-night would be incon- 
sistent with that which he had given on 
the motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; but if he were now to vote with 
the hon. member for the city of London, 
he should be acting more inconsistently 
with every thing he had stated during the 
whole progress of the measure of Reiorm. 
If those Gentlemen who supported that 
measure thought it was wholly inefficient 
and useless, unless it was accompanied by 
the Ballot, they would have acted more fairly 
if they had come forward last Session, and 
stated that they could not be satisfied with 
Reform, unless it was accompanied with 
the Ballot. There might be one or two 
Gentlemen who were of that opinion ; the 
late member for Preston was one, who 
always advocated the Ballot; the hon. 
member who cheered (Mr. Warburton) 
was another; but the great body of sup- 
porters of the Reform Bill did not claim 
credit for the same declaration ; and would 
it not be inconsistent in this, the first Ses- 
sion of the Reformed Parliament, before 
any great practical evils had been laid be- 
fore the House, which interfered with the 
public interests, immediately to support a 
motion for the Ballot? With regard to the 
speeches on both sides to-night, he thought 
some of those who had spoken for the Ballot 
had exaggerated the evils it was proposed 
to cure; but he thought those who-had 
spoken against it had been guilty of more 
exaggeration. He did not think that the 
Ballot would destroy the legitimate influ- 
ence of property, or that any measure 


would do so. But still he did not think it 
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a grand panacea to prevent bribery and 
corruption, though it would render them 
more difficult. He avowed, that if there were 
no other reasons, on the whole he should 
prefer this mode of taking votes, but he did 
not think the evils were such as to justify 
the change. He was conscious that he was 
liable to attack for the vote he should give, 
but if he gave his vote any other way, he 
should be liable to a still more merited 
attack. 

Mr. Cobbett rose and said: Sir, before 
I proceed to the merits of the question, the 
House will be so good as to suffer me to 
make a remark on what has fallen from the 
hon. member for Portsmouth, relative to 
the practice of the Ballot in America. The 
hon. Gentleman has told us, that in some 
of the states there is Ballot, and in some of 
them no Ballot ; so that, as far as America 
goes, here is no authority at all in its 
favour. For the want of full information 
upon the subject, the hon. Gentleman 
omitted to tell the House that there 
is no Ballot in those States where slavery 
exists in the greatest degree; and that 
there is Ballot in all the States where 
slavery doves not exist. Then the hon. 
Member has read to us an extract from an 
address of the Governor of New York to 
the Houses of Assembly of that State, com- 
plaining of the interference of the govern- 
ment officers in the late election, complain- 
ing of the conduct of the officers of the 
naval yard, of the custom-house, and even 
of the judiciary. It must have appeared 
somewhat strange to the House that there 
should have been a Governor complaining 
of the officers of his own government, and 
persons of his own appointment. But, 
when the House is told, that the general 
government of the United States have a 
naval yard, a custom-house, and a judiciary 
in the State of New York, as well as in 
each of the other states, the seeming ab- 
surdity disappears ; and the fact is this, the 
governor of the State of New York, who 
had been just elected, was of politics dif- 
ferent from the President of the United 
States ; and he very justly complained of 
the interference of the officers of the 
United States to prevent his election ; and 
he was suggesting to the legislature the 
propriety of adopting some regulation to 
prevent such interference in future; and, 
upon this peculiar transaction, with regard 
to which the Ballot is not once mentioned 
by the governor of the State of New York, 
the hon. member for Portsmouth puts the 
construction, that the great and flourishing 
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Ballot. So much for the argument im- 
ported from America, whence | could, if I 
would, import an argument, and a set of 
facts much more available to the use of the 
hon. Gentleman than those which he has 
chosen to employ; but, even these, if 
duly considered, would amount to no 
argument at all against the use of the 
Ballot in England. Now, Sir, with 
regard to the Ballot in England, it never has 
been a very great favourite of mine ; it in- 
volves no principle of political rights: it 
is merely a regulation for the prevention of 
unjust influence, and I am sorry that it 
has been found to be absolutely neces- 
sary to that prevention. But, after having 
seen the proceedings at the late election, 
and after hearing the speech of the hon. 
and learned member for the Tower Hamlets 
(to have drawn forth which would have 
been worth much more than this whole 
discussion), it is impossible for any man 
to doubt of the justice of adopting this 
regulation. I am sorry not to see one of 
the hon. members for West Surrey in his 
place; and sorry, too, lest he should be 
kept away by a cause affecting his health. 
That hon. Member told us in the town hall 
at Guildford, on the day of the declaration 
of the result of the election, that many per- 
sons who had promised him their votes, had 
come to him before the day of election, 
and some of them with tears in their eyes, 
to beseech him to release them from their 
promises ; for that they had been threaten- 
ed with ruin to their families if they voted 
for him, and did not vote for his opponent. 
He, with his characteristic goodness and 
benevolence, told them at once, “ Take 
care of your families and never mind my 
election: the good of electing me is very 
doubtful, while the evil resulting to you is 
certain; therefore never think about injur- 
ing me, but consult the good of your fa- 
milies.” The tax-gatherers and hired over- 
seers canvassed for votes, with their taxing- 
bills and rate-bills in their hand; and, at 
the bottom of those bills was printed, on 
papers, which I myself saw, “ Vote for 
Sumner.” Now, Sir, ought thisto be? Is 
it not ashame to call men freemen and free 
electors while they are left exposed to an 
imperious influence like this? I am sure 
that hon. members who sit here for counties, 
sit here to act an honest and independ- 
ent part. I am to presume that none 
of them were cons¢ious of improper means 
being made use of to procure their elec- 
tion; but I have no hesitation to express 
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my firm belief, that-a majority of them sit 
here in virtue of the exertions of stewards, 
attornies, tax-gatherers, and hired overseers. 
An hon. Gentleman, and a noble Lord, 
who have spoken from this bench, have 
represented us, who support this proposi- 
tion, as being actuated by a restlessness to 
get on to further changes. They have 
told the House, that, while the Reform 
Bill was passing, we said that we would 
give the Bill a fair trial; that we would 
ask for nothing more until it had a full 
and fair trial. This is not a fair statement 
of the language of the reformers upon that 
occasion. We always excepted the two 
points, the ballot and triennial Parliaments, 
which were points expressly reserved by 
the noble Lord who brought in the Bill, 
and, we expected that these two points 
would have been taken up by the last 
Parliament that has passed ; that this was 
the understanding of the reformers is clear ; 
because the hon. member for London, on 
the very first day of the Session, gave no- 
tice of this Motion, while another hon. 
member for London gave notice of a Mo- 
tion for triennial Parliaments. It was 
relative to the extent of the suffrage that 
we pledged ourselves to give the Bill a fair 
trial ; and not at all with regard to these 
two points; and, therefore, it is unjust to 
accuse us of restlessness and of a desire 
for further and further change. There 
was something said, but not very good- 
naturedly nor very prudently, by the noble 
Lord the member for Shropshire, and by 
the hon. Gentleman who a little while ago 
was sitting on my right (Major Fancourt 
I believe). The noble Lord, while he 
called us the party of the “‘ Movement.” 
rather broadly hinted, that we aimed at the 
destruction of the rights of property ; no 
man is more ready to allow than I am, 
that property has its rights; but at the 
same time the noble Lord will have the 
goodness to allow, that property has also its 
duties ; and if he will have the goodness to 
attend here to morrow-night, he will, I am 
sure, assist me in urging that property to 
perform its duties. The law commands 
every one in a whole vicinage, to come 
forth, and if need be, even to risk his life, 
in defence of a Lord’s estate. I have no 
objection to that ; I say that that is right ; 
but if property has thus the command of 
men’s bodies, I deny its right to extend to 
their souls; I deny its right to coerce 
men’s votes and consciences. The hon. 
Member who spoke from my right, was 
more indiscreet still ; he went so far as to 
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say, that he discovered amongst the bad 
signs of the times, a disposition in some 
persons (and I am afraid that he looked 
rather hard at me when he said it) to stir 
up the other classes of the community 
against the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom; he said that these were the 
natural protectors of the humbler classes, 
and that the persons,.to whom he rather 
more than alluded, were labouring to set 
the common people against these their 
natural and kind protectors. Sir, the no- 
bility and gentry are naturally the protect- 
ors of those in inferior life, particularly the 
poor; they ought to be their kind pro- 
tectors; nothing more desirable, than to 
see every creature in a bunch of parishes 
deeming that there is always safety under 
the wing of the Lord; nothing more 
lamentable, than to see the chain broken. 
But, Sir, will the people deem those, 
their kind protectors, who transport them 
to Botany Bay for seven years, for killing 
or being in pursuit of a hare ; and that too 
by novel laws made by themselves? Will 
they deem those their kind protectors 
who hang them for resisting their game- 
keepers? And am I to be accused of a 
desire to set the poor against the rich, be- 
cause I complain, and justly complain, of 
these cruel oppressions of the poor? It 
has never been an object of mine to 
set the poor against the rich. I beg the 
House to observe that I claim no merit in 
having abstained from doing it ; for, pro- 


bably, it was my duty to have done it. 


Sir, I give my hearty assent to the Mo- 
tion: and, with regard to the noble Lord 
and the hon. Gentleman to whom I have 
alluded, my advice to them would be 
to leave the rights of property very much 
to take care of themselves; and by no 
means to continue their hostility to the 
rights of the people; for, they may be 
well assured, that, though they may 
triumph for a while, in the end they are 
sure to fall. 

Mr. O’ Conuell said, that he would only 
detain the House for a few minutes, He 
thought that hon. Members who had spoken 
against the adoption of Vote by Ballot, 
though they said they were averse to it, 
had brought forward no sound argument 
against its adoption. The question at issue 
was really this. Was the vote to belong 
to the voter, or to any body else? Was it 
his own property, or the property of those 
who could exercise an influence over him? 
Those who thought that the vote ought to 
belong to the voter, should support Vote 
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by Ballot ; those who thought that it was 
not his property, and that he ought not to 
have the free exercise of it, should oppose 
Vote by Ballot. Without Vote by Ballot 
and without secresy, it was impossible that 
a vote could be a voter’s own. There was 
bribery and interference to influence him 
on all hands. There was hope of gain on 
the one hand, and fear of loss on the other ; 
and if there was not actual bribery, there 
was at least the expectation of a bribe to 
induce a man to vote contrary to his con- 
science. There were two views in which 
the question should be considered. Ought 
a man’s vote to be his own? And ought he 
to be allowed to sell it? It would be at 
once conceded that a voter should not be 
allowed to sell his vote, and the Ballot was 
the only security against such sale ; for, if 
there were Vote by Ballot and secrecy 
(without which Vote by Ballot was nothing) 
he was not likely to get a purchaser. No 
man would give money for a vote, when 
he had no means of ascertaining whether it 
were given him or not. A great deal had 
been said in the course of the debate by 
those who opposed the question, of the 
destruction of the influence of property 
which the Ballot would cause. Such would 
not be the effect. The influence of pro- 
perty in the hands of a man who knew how 
to use it well, would for ever remain, and 
would have its weight over the minds and 
consciences of those dependent upon him. 
But at present it was not that kind of 
influence which property bore. No. It 
was the harsh unforgiving landlord who 
had influence now over his trembling and 
degraded tenantry. It had been said, that 
it was impossible to maintain secrecy of 
Ballot, and that had been, brought forward 
as an argument against the adoption of 
Vote by Ballot. But if it were impossible, 
he would beg to ask in what worse situation 
would they be with the Ballot, than with- 
out it? But with proper regulations 
secrecy might be easily preserved. It had 
then been said, that the Ballot would en- 
gender a system of hypocrisy, which might 
be dangerous in its moral effects. But 
could there be a worse or more dangerous 
species of hypocrisy than that which induced 
a man to give his vote contrary to his 
opinion. Vote by Ballot would put an end 
to the system of canvassing for situations 
of public trust, which ought to be conferred 
not for favour, but on account of the merit 
of the person chosen. It would be im« 
possible long to deny the people the Ballot 
and it was impolitic to refuse it at present, 
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The Parliament had very properly extended 
the suffrage, and, by that extension, many 
were admitted to the exercise of the 
franchise whose necessities could not with- 
stand a bribe, and by refusing Vote by 
Ballot and secrecy of voting, they were 
holding out a bonus to bribery and perjury. 
On these grounds he would cordially sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. member for the 
City of London. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that though the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had not 
made a long speech, yet, as it was well 
known that he had paid much attention to 
the subject, his powerful mind would have 
suggested stronger arguments in favour of 
the question before them, if stronger were 
to be urged. He (Sir Robert Peel) would 
briefly review the reasoning of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in favour of the 
Vote by Ballot, confident that the learned 
Gentleman had omitted nothing which 
could really be relied on as an argument in 
its behalf. One of the effects which the 
learned Member expected from the Ballot 
was, that it would put an end to canvassing. 
Did the learned Gentleman consider that 
as an improvement? Did he think it an 
improvement, that, after a man had been 
toiling for years in the service of his 
constituents, they should receive him with 
a dead langour and apathy, or that he 
should return among them with the same 
feeling? Did he consider it an improve- 
ment, that a Member should not have an 
opportunity of explaining his conduct to his 
constituents, or of asking them for a re- 
newal of their confidence? For his own 
part, far from thinking that an improve- 
ment, he should consider it to be destruc- 
tive of one of the strongest links between 
the representedand their Representatives— 
one of the best securities for an honest 
discharge of their respective trusts. It 
would debar the constituents from a personal 
acquaintance with their representatives, and 
it would deprive the representative of the 
opportunity of mixing with the humbler 
classes of his constituents, of ascertaining 
their wants and wishes, and asking their 
support upon public grounds. Ifa man of 
wealth, station, and character, were thus 
relieved from the necessity of canvassing ; 
in other words, of all personal and indi- 
vidual communication with his constituents 
—if he was only to appear before them on a 
stated day, amid all the confusion of a pub- 
lic ceremony, he for one should consider 
this boasted effect of the Ballot as any thing 
but @ recommendation. 
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learned Member had* admitted, that the 
Ballot was nothing without secrecy. Now, 
he doubted whether it was possible to pre- 
vent the public functionaries employed in 
the elections from knowing how a man 
voted, and thus obtaining a great degree 
of influence over many men who would 
dread that the manner in which they voted 
should be known. These functionaries 
would, in fact, become intolerable petty 
tyrants. In order that secrecy should be 
maintained, the machinery must be so com- 
plete, that the functionaries should remain 
as ignorant of the nature of a man’s vote 
as any other person. All would allow, that 
if vote by Ballot were introduced, secrecy 
was indispensable to any chance of its 
successful operation. But did the hon. and 
learned Member think that the voters them- 
selves would permanently conceal their 
votes? Could they, in the course of 
gossip with their neighbours, conceal them. 
Was it possible that a man could conceal 
it from his wife? Where then was the 
secrecy? But suppose the secret inviolably 
kept—that never, in any moment of con- 
viviality, or friendship—of confidential 
intercourse with a friend or relative, 
did the voter at a contested election 
divulge the vote he gave ; what an abomin- 
able system must that be, under which 
persons could not discuss with their nearest 
connexions, how they had fulfilled, or 
meant to fulfil, a public trust! Could it 
be expected that men, in their private 
societies, in their families, in their clubs, at 
the market, were not to mention that 
which was probably uppermost in the minds 
of all. If strict silence were to be ob- 
served, vote by Ballot would do more 
than put an end to public canvass; it 
would stop public discussion. The hon. 
and learned Member said, that under 
the present system, landlords could be 
tyrants, but did the system which he had 
advocated not lay the tenantry open to a 
greater degree of tyranny? Would not the 
landlords, supposing their power to remain 
the same, and secrecy to be impracticable, 
wreak a double vengeance upon those who 
both disobeyed and deceived them? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that the 
Ballot would prevent bribery ; but if the 
disposition to bribe and to be bribed existed, 
it would have ingenuity enough to defeat 
their paper regulations against it. The 
learned Gentleman said, even if you failed 
in preventing bribery, you would have done 
no harm—the law would be inoperative— 
but no mischief would have been done, 
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But he must contend, that every inoperative 
law was in itself mischievous. No clubs 
would be formed, and a more systematic 
and more extensive system of bribery would 
be carried on. It threw discredit upon the 
law to legislate only to fail. If vote by 
Ballot was only a delusive security against 
bribery, it was worse than no security at 
all, for it would prevent other and more 
effectual precautions. The hon. and learned 
Member had spoken of the delight of see- 
ing a landlord with his tenantry encompass- 
ing him, and going to give their votes in his 
favour, from a real and conscientious pre- 
ference, founded on gratitude and respect. 
If the sight were so delightful, why de- 
prive them of it. He objected to the 
Ballot, because it would make that House 
more democratic than it was already, and 
he thought it democratic enough. He 
said so openly. He did not wish tv con- 
ceal that he thought the House of Com- 
mons as democratic as was consistent with 
the principles of the Constitution, and with 
the maintenance of the just authority and 
undoubted privileges of the other branches 
of the Legislature. It had been said, that 
the Ballot would destroy the influence of 
property. He would confidently assert, that 
if the influence of property in elections 
were destroyed, the security of all pro- 
perty and the stability of all Government, 
would be destroyed with it. It was surely 
absurd to say, that a man with ten thousand 
pounds a year should not have more in- 


fluence over the Legislature of the country, 


than aman of ten pounds a year. Yet each 
was only entitled to a single vote. How 
could this injustice, this glaring inequality, 
be practically redressed excepting by the 
exercise of influence. How could the 
Government end but in a democracy, if 
the influence were merely according to num- 
bers? An additional reason for opposing 
the Motion of the hon. Member was, that 
after the change made in the electoral 
system last year, another not less extensive 
change in the system was most unwise. 
What! Was there never to be any fixedness 
in the electoral system? Were they to 
give no opportunity of judging the effect of 
the change already made? Until there was 
strong proof of some practical defect in 
the system as it at present stood, he should 
object to a change. By a continual series 
of experiments on the Institutions of Go- 
vernment, they were depriving themselves 
of one of the main stays of Government, 
one of the chief sources of legitimate 
power—respect for, and attachment, to that 
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which is established, and upon that ground 
alone he would oppose the Motion. He 
thought Universal Suffrage more plausible 
than Vote by Ballot. But if they were 
to admit Vote by Ballot, it would only 
be the prelude to further demands; and 
there was nothing to hinder any Member 
to come forward the following day to ask 
them to adopt Universal Suffrage, or any 
other plan which might be popular. There 
was no system which had not plausible 
arguments in favour of its adoption, and 
certainly the theoretical arguments in fa- 
vour of Universal Suffrage were at least 
as strong as those in favour of the Ballot. 
There were arguments in favour of extend- 
ing the franchise to women, to which it 
was no easy matter to find any logical 
answer. Other and more important duties 
were intrusted to women; women were 
allowed to hold property, to vote on many 
occasions in right of that property—nay, a 
woman might inherit the Throne, and per- 
form all the functions of the first office of 
the State; why should they not vote for 
a Member of Parliament? He object- 
ed to the Motion on another ground— 
namely, that many had been induced to 
yield their consent to the change effected 
in the electoral system of the country last 
year, undera clear understanding that it was 
to have a fair trial. He would take leave 
to tell hon. Members, that they would do 
more good to the country, and be more 
useful Representatives for their constitu- 
ents, if they devoted some of the time con- 
sumed in discussions on the form of Go- 
vernment under which they were to live, in 
reading the report of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, in considering the facts, and in apply- 
ing themselves to remedy some of the practi- 
cal and growing evils which it brought to 
light. On these grounds, and believing that 
it was necessary for the welfare of the 
country, that the state of excitement and 
desire for change in which the people were, 
should be allayed, he would vote against 
the Motion of the hon. member for Lon- 
don. So far from thinking that the Ballot 
would work well, he was of opinion that 
—though, in quiet times, it might do no 
harm—yet, in times of excitement, when 
the public mind was agitated and in. 
flamed, if a Parliament were elected, it 
would be any thing but a fair repre- 
sentation of the real and sober feelings of 
the country, and might do irretrievable 
injury. He concluded by expresssing a 
hope, that the House would do nothing 
to change the constituency as established 
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by the Reform Act, till they had had 4 
fair trial of its efficiency. 

Mr. Granlley Berkeley said: I am well 
aware, Sir, of the great disadvantages I 
must labour under, in following the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down; 
but, at the same time, I feel it necessary to 
make a few observations in support of the 
vote I am about to give. I would, there- 
fore, beseech the House to dismiss from 
their ears the eloquence they have just 
heard—loud as a trumpet with a silver 
sound—and turn theirattention to thesimple 
and unvarnished facts I shall offer to their 
notice. Sir, in the division of the county 
which I have the honour to represent, and 
during the last election, in one instance, 
six honest and industrious men, hatters by 
trade, at Oldland, comprising in their fami- 
lies no less than forty-five individuals, were 
discharged from their work, and driven to 
seek the charity of the public, for giving 
their votes according to their conscience, 
and as they conceived as best served the 
interests of their country. The truth of 
the statement of these men was at first 
questioned, and finally, accompanied by a 
solicitor, they went before no less than six 
different Magistrates to be sworn, who all 
refused to take their oath on various and 
frivolous pretexts. Now, Sir, I would ask 
the House—I would appeal to the country 
—what purity of election can exist if such 
intimidation is to continue? Are we not 
bound, then, to pass some measure for the 
protection of the labouring man in the free 
exercise of his franchise? I confess that for 
a length of time my opinions ranged against 
the Vote by Ballot, but the necessity of it 
has been, as it were, forced upon me by the 
acts of that very party who have ever been 
loudest in their cry against it. I repeat, 
that the purity of election does not, and 
cannot, exist under these circumstances, 
and without trespassing at this late hour 
further upon the House, I must say that 
the measure now before it has my warmest 
support. 

Mr. Grote briefly replied, and the House 
divided—Ayes 106; Noes 211: Majority 
105. 


List of the Ayes. 


Beauclerk, Major 
Berkeley, hn. G. C.F. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Biddulph, Robert 
Bish, Thomas 
Blandford, Marq. of 


ENGLAND, 
Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, Thomas 
Barnard, Edward 
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Barnett, Charles J. 
Bayntun, Capt. S. A. 


Brotherton, Joseph 
Buckingham, J. S. 
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Buller, Charles Rider, T. 
Bulwer, E. L. Rippon, Cuthbert 
Chichester, J.P. B. Romilly, John 
Clay, William Romilly, Edward 
Cobbett, William Scholefield, Josh. 


Divett, Edward 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dykes, F. L. 

Ellis, Wynn 
Evans, William 
Ewart, William 
Faithfull, George 
Fellowes, H. A. W. 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Fenton, John 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Fielden, John 
Fitzroy, Lord James 
Fryer, Richard 
Gaskell, D. 

Guest, J. J. 

Gully, John 

Hall, Benjamin 
Hardy, John 
Hawkins, John H. 
Hill, Matthew D. 
Hodges, Thomas L, 
Hornby, E. G. 
Hume, Joseph 
Humphery, John 
Hutt, William 
Ingilby, Sir W. A. 
Kemp, Thomas R. 
Key, Sir John 
King, Edw. Bolton 
Lambton, H. 
Lamont, Capt. N. 
Lister, Cunliffe 
Lloyd, John H. 
Lushington, Dr.S. 
Marshall, John 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton, hon. H.G. 
Palmer, General 
Parrott, Jasper 
Pease, Joseph 
Penlease, — 
Phillips, Mark 
Potter, Richard 
Ricardo, David 


Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Stanley, hon. H. T. 
Staveley, J. K. 
Strickland, George 
Strutt, Edw. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tayleure, William 
Tennyson, rt. hon. C, 
Thicknesse, Ralph 
Tooke, William 
Torrens, Col. R. 
Trelawney, W. L. 
Turner, Wm 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Wigney, Isaac N. 
Wood, Ald. Matthew 
Walker, R. 
SCOTLAND, 
Gillon, W. D. 
Maxwell, Sir Jn. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
IRELAND. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Evans, G. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Grattan, H. 
Lalor, Patrick 
Maclaughlin, L. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, C. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Roche, W. 
Roe, James 
Ruthven, FE, 8. 
Ruthven, E, 
Vigors, N. A. 
TELLER. 
Grote, George 
Warburton, Henry 


List of the Nors. 


ENGLAND. 
Althorp, Lord 
Apsley, Lord 
Ashley, Lord 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Baring, Francis T. 
Baring, Francis 
Baring, Henry B. 
Bell, Matthew 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bethell, Rich. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackstone, W. S. 


Briggs, Rawdon 
Brocklehurst, I. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. W. 
Buller, James W. 
Bulteel, J. C. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Byng, George 
Calvert, N. 

Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Cavendish, hn. Col. H.: 
Cayley, Sir G. 
Cayley, E. S. 
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Chaplin, Colonel T, 
Clive, E. B. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Collier, J. 

Crawley, Samuel 
Curteis, Capt. E. B. 
Dare, R. W. HH. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dick, Q. 

Dillwynn, L. W. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Dundas, Hon. Sir R, 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fenton, Capt. L. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fordwich, Visct. 
Forester, Hon. G.C. 
Forster, C. 8. 

Fox, 8. L. 

Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Gore, Montague 
Goring, H. D. 
Graham, Sir J. R. 


Grant, Right Hon. R. 


Greville, Sir C, 
Grey, Hon. Col. 
Grimston, Visct. 


Grosvenor, Rt. Hon. 


Lord R. 
Guise,Sir Berkeley W. 
Hughes, Hughes 
Halford, H. 
Handley, H. 
Harcourt, Geo. V. 
Harland, Chas. 
Hawes, Benjamin 
Heathcote, J. J. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Hon S. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodgson, John 
Horne, Sir W. 
Howard, Philip H. 
Howick, Visct. 
Halcomb, John 
Hope, H. F. 
Hyett, W. H. 
Ingham, R. 

Irton, — 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, John 
Johnstone, SirJ. V. 
Johnstone, Sir F. G. 
Jolliffe, Col. H. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Kerry, Earl of 
Labouchere, Henry 
Langston, J. H. 
Lee, John Lee H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennard, Sir T. B. 
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Lennox, Lord W. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lopes, Sir R. 
Lygon, Hn. Col. H. B. 
Lumley, Visct. 
Lyall, George 
Maberley, Col. 
Madocks, J. 
Mangles, J. 

Martin, J. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Miller, W. H. 
Milton, Lord 
Molyneux, Lord 
Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Nanney, Ellis O. G. 
Nicholl, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
North, Frederick 
Paget, Frederick 
Palmer, C. F, 
Parker, J. 

Parker, Sir H. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Pelham, Hn. C. A. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Peter, W. 

Phillips, Sir R. 
Philips, Sir G. 
Pigot, R. 

Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Ponsonby, Hn.W.F.S. 
Price, Richard 
Pryme, G. 
Ramsbottom, John 
Rickford, Wm. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Rolfe, R. M. 

Ross, Charles 
Rotch, Benj. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Rt. Hn. Ld. J. 
Russell, C. 

Sandon, Viscount 
Sanford, E. A. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, John A. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spankie, Mr, Serjeant 
Spry, 8. T. 

Stanley, Edward 
Stanley, E. J. 
Staunton, SirG.T. 
Stewart, John 
Stewart, P. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, W. H. F. 
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Throckmorton, R.G. Ewing, James 
Todd, R. Ferguson, Robert 
Tower, C. T. Hay, Col. A. Leith 
Townsend, Lord Chas. Jeffery, rt. hn. Francis 


Trevor, hon. H, 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, hon. G, J. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Wilbraham, George 
Williams, Robert 
Williams, T. P. 
Williams, W. A. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, Charles 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Walter, J. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Welby, Glynne E. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wynn, Rt. Hn, C. W. 
Yorke, Capt. C. P. 


Johnston, A. 

Loch, James 

Mackenzie, J. A.S. 

Macleod, R. 

Murray, J. A. 

Ormelie, Earl of 

Oswald, J. 

Ross, H. 

Stewart, Sir M. Shaw 

Traill, G. 

Wemyss, Capt. J. 
IRELAND. 

Acheson, Vise. 

Christmas, J. N. 

Cole, Lord 

Cole, Hon. A. 

Conolly, Col. E. M. 

Hayes, Sir E. 


Young, George T. Jones, Capt. T. 

SCOTLAND. Lamb, Hon. G. 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Macnamara, Major W. 
Bannerman, Alex. Macnamara, F. 
Dalmeny, Lord Martin, J. 
Dalrymple, Sir J. H. Martin, J. 
Dunlop, Capt. J. Stawell, Col. 
Elliot, Hon. Capt.G. Young, John 

Paired off. 
FOR. AGAINST. 

Bainbridge, E. T. Arbuthnot, Gen. 
Barron, W. Brougham, W. 


Brigstock, W. P. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Dawson, E. 
Davies, Col. 
Handley, Benj. 
Jephson, D. O. 
Lambert, Henry 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Langton, Col. G. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Methuen, P. 
Morrison, James 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, Maurice 
Ord, William 
Phillpotts, John 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Seale, Colonel 
Sharpe, General 
Sinclair, George 
Talbot, John H. 
Tennant, James E. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Walker, C. 


Byng, Sir John 

Dundas, Capt. 

Ferguson, George 

Fox, Colonel 

Grey, Sir George 

Hardinge, Sir H. 

Hanmer, Sir John 

Heneage, G. F. 

Hill, Lord M. 

Houldsworth, T. 

Johnstone, J. J. H. 

Knatchbull, Sir E. 

Marjoribanks, S. 

Mandeville, Visc. 

Ossulston, Lord 

Palmer, Robert 

Price, Sir R. 

Rice, Rt. Hon. T. 8S. 

Tynte, C. 

Verner, Colonel 

Warre, J, A. 
Weyland, Major 
Windham, W. H. . 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, ) 
Friday, April 26, 1833. | 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Ropgn, 
from Latheran and Comrie, against the present System of 


Church Patronage in Scotland.—By the Earl of ALzs- 
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MARLE, from Launditch, against the Taxes on Malt and 
Hops.—By the Marquess of LanspownE, from Oldham, 
and other Places, for Abolishing the Civil Disabilities of 
the Dissenters; and from Killiney, against Tithes and 
Church Cess, or any other mode of contributing to the 
Established Church.—By Lord WxstERNn, from Bedworth, 
for a Revision of the Poor Laws.-—By the Bishops of 
Lonpon, and LicHFIELD, from several Places,—against 
the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Archbishop ef CANTER- 
Bury, the Dukes of Newcas3h£, RicHMOND, and CLEVE- 
LAND, by the Marquesses of DowNnsHiRE, and LANs- 
DOWNE, by Earl DeLawarr, by Lords DacrE, WESTERN, 
and SuFFIELD, and by the Bishop of Lincoun, from 
a great Number of Places, against Slavery.—By the 
Bishop of WincHEsTER, from the Clergy of the County 
of Surrey, against the proposed Measure of Irish Church 
Reform.—By the Marquess of DowNsHIRE, the Earl of 
RobDen, and the Bishops of LonDon, LICHFIELD, BANGOR, 
and Lincotn,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Starrorp InpEMNiITY.] The Order 
of the Day for resuming the Debate on 
the Stafford Indemnity Bill was read. 

The Lord Chancellor moved, that a 
Select Committee be appointed to.inquire 
into the allegations contained in the Pre- 
amble of the Bill. It had been suggested 
by his noble and learned friend (Lord 
Wynford) that a Secret Committee should 
be appointed; but he understood that such 
a course was quite unprecedented. He, 
therefore, moved for a Select Committee. 

Lord Kenyon thought a Secret Com- 
mittee was necessary in the present case, 
to afford due protection to the witnesses. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in sub- 
stance it would be found that there was 
no difference in the protection given by 
either kind of Committee. No member 
of a Committee could in either case divulge 
what happened on it, without commit- 
ting a breach of privilege. It was true 
that it was a greater offence to divulge 
what happened in a Secret Committee ; 
but he understood that a Select Committee 
would be found to afford every measure 
of protection to the witnesses. The mem- 
bers of the Select Committee had it in 
their power to exclude all persons not 
being members ; and he had no doubt 
that they would exercise that power, if 
they considered it necessary, for the pro- 
tection of the witnesses. A Secret Com- 
mittee must, however, exclude all strangers 
whatever, even the officers of the House, 
which would be inconvenient. 

Motion agreed to. 


Juries (IrRELAND).] The Order of 


the Day for the third reading of this Bill 
was read. 

On the Question that the Bill be now 
read a third time. 

The Duke of Wellington, after apolo- 
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gizing to their Lordships for having been 
the occasion of postponing the Bill to the 
present day, proceeded to observe, that 
the present was not a time when such a 
measure as that before their Lordships 
ought to be adopted. They had lately 
passed a bill—the Coercion Bill—giving 
to the Lord-lieutenant the power of sus- 
pending the Trial by Jury under certain 
circumstances in every part of Ireland, 
and there was another Bill in progress 
through the other House for suspending 
the ordinary operation of the law with 
respect to Juries in certain cases, by giv- 
ing to the Government the power of 
changing the venue; and this, too, at a 
time when Trial by Jury was not a safe 
mode of administering justice in many 
parts of Ireland. He had recently received 
a detail of the proceedings at the late 
Kilkenny Assizes, which, while it showed 
what they had to expect from a Trial by 
Jury in certain cases, fully justified the 
measure which had lately passed the 
House with respect to Ireland. In the 
county of Kilkenny there had been during 
the year, 928 outrages, some of them of 
an insurrectionary character. There were 
twenty-eight commitments for the alleged 
crime.of murder; but, inall the latter cases, 
no legal evidence could be procured, and 
the men were all discharged; forty were 
sentenced to transportation, and the re- 
mainder were not tried at all, from the 
difficulty of procuring sufficient evidence, 
Most of the witnesses brought forward 
belonged to the police, but before they 
gave their evidence, Government was 
obliged to contract with them'to provide 
for them and their families, by sending 
them abroad, where they would be out of 
the way of those who might visit on them 
the usual consequences of having been 
instrumental to a conviction. At the 
late Assizes many of the jurorsdid not 
attend, though several of them were called 
on fines of 501. and 607. This would 
show the state of the country, and from 
these causes a large number of men, 
amounting to nearly 900, were thrown at 
large upon the public, withouttrial, though 
accused of very serious offences; and by 
a clause which had been added to the 
Coercion Bill in the House of Commons, 
they could not be tried under that Act. 
Yet this was the time which the Govern- 
ment had selected to new-model the Jury 
Laws, and they thought that when they 
had made those changes, they had provided 
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sufficiently for the due administration of 
the laws of the country. But the time of 
bringing forward this measure was not his 
only objection to it—he should have strong 
objections to it under any circumstances. 
In the first place, the Judges of Ireland 
had almost unanimously objected to the 
measure. He had seen a letter signed by 
them, in which they stated, that they 
objected to the lists, and would rather rest 
on the responsibility of the Sheriffs’ re- 
turns. Another objection which he had 
to the Bill was, that it reduced the quali- 
fication for Jurors far below that of Eng- 
land, whereas he would show that it ought 
to be much higher. The qualification in 
England was ]0/. a-year property, or 20/. 
on a lease ; or a man being a householder 
of a house rated at 30/., or an occupier of 
a house with fifteen windows. In Ireland, 
the qualification was being a 10/. free- 
holder, or having 15/. a-year on lease. 
Now, he would ask, why was the 165i. 
leaseholder in Ireland to be considered 
equal to the 20/. leaseholder in England ? 
Was it not known that persons of the 
former class were men in the humblest 
walks of life—generally under the dominion 
of their priests, and in other respects men 
on whose lovalty and discretion no great 


reliance could be placed? Would such 


men be fitted to discharge impartially the 
functions of jurors? Why not give the 
duty to those in a more elevated sphere in 
life, on whom they could place a much’ 
greater reliance? A circumstance which 
had happened a short time ago in the 
Queen’s County would be an illustration of 
what he meant. At the Assizes for that 
county, a sufficient number of the common 
jurors had not answered to their names. 
The gentlemen of the county, to whose 
public spirit on every occasion too much 
praise could not be given, who were in 
attendance, and had not been on the Grand 
Jury, offered themselves as jurors, and 
they discharged these duties in a manner 
which was found most just and most ser- 
viceable to the due administration of the 
law. This would abundantly show, that if 
the qualifications of jurors were raised so 
as to bring in only men in the higher 
classes, there would be no complaint 
against the administration of justice in 
Ireland. He did not want to aggravate 
the impression of the distress that prevail- 
ed there at the present day; but he 
would ask what it was, that was the most 
probable cause of that distress? Was 
VOL, XVII. {3x3} 
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not that distress to be imputed to the 
insecurity of property in that country, to 
an inability of administering justice, and 
to a want of witnesses and jurors, who 
would fearlessly do their duty. When 
such was the case, he called upon their 
Lordships to pause, to consider the state 
of Ireland, and to give it only such laws 
as that state warranted. Nothing could 
be more to the interest of this country 
than to relieve Ireland from a state of 
riotous disturbance; and that interest 
alone ought to be sufficient to prevent 
their Lordships from taking such steps as 
it ‘was now proposed to them to take. Let 
their Lordships look to the natural situation 
of Ireland—to its extraordinary fertility— 
to its navigable rivers—to its population 
—and they would, most assuredly, see 
that, if proper care were taken of its 
resources it could be made a means of 
giving immense relief to this country. 
When he reflected on the population and 
on the resources of Ireland, he did not 


think that he was making an exaggerated 


calculation when he said that, if proper 
care was extended towards that country, 
it would relieve England from at least 
one-third of its burdens. It was conse- 
quently, his opinion that a measure like 
the present ought not to pass under exist- 
ing circumstances. He had another 
motive for opposing the Bill. A Bill on 
the same subject came last Session from 
the other House to their Lordships, and it 
appeared that, at the time, one of his 
Majesty’s Ministers promised his influence 
to get it passed, provided another bill, 
desired by Government, was also allowed 
to pass. Their Lordships, notwithstanding, 
thought that the Bill ought not to pass. 
The present Bill was not very dissimilar 
from the one their Lordships had before 
rejected, and, consequently, he thought 
that this should share the same fate. 
Nothing, he maintained, was more fatal 
to the country at large than that descrip- 
tion of political bargains, an instance of 
which he had just mentioned. He was 
not disposed to oppose the third reading 
of the Bill, but he would move an Amend- 
ment, to make the 11th clause of the 
Bill more clear. To that clause there 
was a proviso, which said, ‘“ Provided 
always, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent any returning officer from 
the exercise of his discretion in making 
returns the same as he had been accus- 
_ to do under former laws ;” but 
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those laws were repealed by the Bill itself. 
Now, he would propose a proviso to this 
effect, ‘“‘ Provided always, that the Sheriff 
or Sub-sheriff, or other returning officer, 
shall be bound to insert all such names as 
are not suspected persons or persons 
procured.” 

The Lord Chancellor here suggested, 
that the Amendment could not be put 
until after the third reading, The better 
way would be to discuss the Amendment 
now, and let it be put after the third 
reading. 

The Duke of Wellington acquiesced. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he did not 
see that the present time, or the circum- 
stances of the country, had anything 
whatever to do with this Bill. It was 
perfectly true, that riots and outrages in 
Ireland had rendered it necessary to em- 
power the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland to 
suspend the Trial by Jury in some parts 
of Ireland ; but he could not see why that 
should. prevent the Government from en- 
deavouring to give those improvements to 
the Jury system in other parts of the 
country of which it was capable. This 
was a proof, if any were required, that it 
was not the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to prolong the duration of the 
Coercion Bill beyond the time when it 
might be absolutely necessary—that they 
were thus endeavouring to improve the 
Jury system generally. The circumstances 
which had taken place in the county of 
Kilkenny had, in his opinion, nothing to 
do with the question before the House. 
There was nothing new in the existence of 
such events from the very earliest period 
in which she had been subjected to Eng- 
lish laws, As to the objection made to 
the Bill by the Judges in Ireland, the 
noble Duke had greatly overstated the 
fact. The Judges had objected to the 
lists, but they approved of the qualification. 
They thought the amount of property was 
sufficient. He had, it was true, read 
some charges delivered by some of the 
Irish Judges, of great talent and eminence, 
to Grand Juries, and in these they stated 
objections to the measure which were, to 
say the least of them, not at all consistent 
with their previous signatures in appro- 
bation of the measure. They approved of 
the responsibility of the Sheriff, but that 
responsibility would be left untouched, 
except that he was bound to take his list 
of Jurors from the Jurors’ book. The 
noble Duke had appealed to the outrages 
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which took place in- Ireland, and to the 


natural advantages which that country 


possessed, which, if well applied, would 
make her an aid instead of being a burthen 
to this country; but the noble Duke must 
know that, in the history of nations, more 
than one instance could be found of 
countries possessing great local advantages, 
but at the same time sunk to the lowest 
depths of misery and disgrace. He would 
not then enter into the question of the 
causes of the present distressed condition 
of Ireland; but he thought, that many of 
them might be traced to the violence with 
which the laws and religion of England 
had been attempted to be forced on that 
country without any previous preparation 
of the minds of the people. But that was 
a subject which belonged rather to history 
than to political debate. The only way 
to reconcile the minds of a people to a 
new policy was to call them to participate 
in its benefits. He maintained, with all 
submission to the noble Duke, that this 
Bill raised the qualification of Jurors in 
Ireland. He was anxious for the adoption 
of that Bill, not only for the advantage of 
which it would be productive towards 
Ireland, but on account likewise of the 
beneficial effects which it would accom- 
plish in England also. He trusted also, 
that the circumstance of its having been 
recommended by the Commissioners of 
Judicial Inquiry would prove with their 
Lordships no trifling argument in its fa- 
vour. Besides that, the Bill was one 
which had been promised to Ireland by 
several successive governments, and he 
was himself able to testify, that when he 
took office in Ireland some years ago, he 
found that a bill of that nature had been 
prepared, and that a draft of it was in his 
office. Perhaps it was this to which the 
noble Duke alluded when he spoke of a 
bargain, as he (Lord Melbourne) had no 
knowledge of any other bargain than that 
the Irish Government had long been 
pledged to the measure. The Bill was 
one, certainly, which, on that account, 
was expected by the people—of course he 
did not go the length of saying that every 
thing the people expected should, on that 
account alone, be conceded to their 
wishes, but amongst other considerations, 
the circumstance of its being desired and 
confidently expected, ought to have its 
weight with the House, On all those 
grounds, then, he did think thatthe House 
would do wisely in reading the Bill as it 
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then stood, a third time; with respect to 
the Amendment of the noble Duke, it 
appeared to him that it would be incon- 
sistent with the English Bill. 

The Debate was, on the Motion of the 
Duke of Wellington, adjourned till the 
Monday following. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 26, 1833. 


MrnuteEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Tooker, 
an Account of the Sittings held, and Fees received, and 
Business done by the Court of Review, and the other 
Courts of Bankruptcy, since their Establishment.—On the 
Motion of Mr.’O’ Dwyer, an Account of the Fees received, 
and Duty performed, by the Officers of the Privy Council 
in Ireland.—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman THomPson, 
an Account of the Number of British and Foreign Vessels 
which cleared at the Custom House, London, for Ports in 
Holland, from the Ist of January, 1852, to the 6th No- 
vember, 1852; and the same, from the 6th of November, 
1832, to the 25th April, 1833, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Georce Evans, from Dublin, 
for a Repeal of the Probate Duty.—By Mr, H. Currzis, 
Major Beauc erg, Mr. Pigort, Sir Joun Key, and Mr. 
LENNaRD, from several Places,—against the Assessed 
Taxes.—By Mr. H, Currgis, and Mr. N. Firzsmmon, 
from several Places,—-against Tithes.—By Major BrAu- 
CLERK, from the Barony of CaAsTLEREAGH, for an Amend- 
ment of the Grand Jury Laws.—By Sir H. PARNELL, 
from Forfarshire, for a Modification or Repeal of the 
Duties on Rum, Sugar, Coffee, and Cocoa, imported 
from Brazil; from the same Place, against a Renewal of 
the East-India Company’s Charter: also for the Reduction 
of the Duty on Fire Insurances, and on Marine Insurances. 
—By Mr. Tyre, Colonel Grant, Mr. H. HANDLEY, 
Mr. Ryper, Mr. PLumprre, and Sir E, KNATcHRULL, 
from several Places,—against the Malt Duty.—By Sir E. 
KNATCHBULL, from Aylesford, for a Law to enforce the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath; and from the Clergy of 
Canterbury, against the Irish Church Reform Bill.—By Mr. 
G. F. Youne, Mr. Harpy, Lord MoLynEeux, the Soui- 
ciToR-GENERAL, Sir R. Prics, Sir G. SrAuNTON, Mr. 
CAvENDISH, Mr. PEAsg, Mr. BENETT, Mr. W. Wuit- 
wore, Mr. StgvArt, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. E, BARNARD, 
Sir Ratpo Lopes, Mr. Herpert Currseis, Mr. Tuick- 
NESSE, Mr. LANGDALE, Mr. Divert, Mr. Hosxrns, Mr. 
TYRELL, Sir George Grey, Mr. Mitpmay, Mr. Mars- 
LAND, Mr, Hopeson, Mr. E, B. Cuive, Mr. TENNYSON, 
Lord Morperu, Mr. Weupy, Mr. R. OswAup, Mr. 
Broprk, Mr. Buamire, Mr. R. WALKER, Sir Gray SKIP- 
witsH, Mr. H. HANDLEY, Mr. PLumptre, Sir W. CHay- 
tor, Lord Viseount LUMLEY, Mr. Riper, Sir H. Verney, 
Mr. WALTER, Mr. J. PARKER, Mr. METHUEN, Mr. J. G. 
HeATucoTE, Mr. DasHwoop, Mr. WiLKS, Lord Joun 
Russet, and Mr. Fenton, from a Number of Places,— 
against Slavery.—By Mr. Lennarp, from Dissenters of 
Bocking, and another Place,—for a Charter to the London 
University.—By Mr. Tennyson, from certain Retail 
Butehers of London, against Legislative Enactments rela- 
tive to the Observance of the Lord’s Day.—-By Sir G. Sraun- 
TON, and several HON. MEMBERS, from many Places,— 
for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Hope6- 
son, and Mr. PLumptRe, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
St. Andrews, for a Repealof the Duty on Stamped Receipts. 
—-By Colonel Verner, from Carrickfergus, against the 
Chureh Temporalities (Ireland) Bil].—By Mr. WaLTeR, 
from the Licensed Victuallers of Henley-upon-Thames, 
eomplaining of the Inequality of Taxation as regarding 
Innkeepers.—By Mr. R. Waker, from Bury, Lancaster, 
for Removing the Civil Disabilities affecting the Jews. 
—By Mr. Oswa.p, from Beith and Pittenween, for 
Amending the Law of Church Patronage in Scotland.— 
By Messrs. Duntop, and Oswa.p, from the Hand-loom 
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Weavers of several Places, for a Board of Trade, and for 
Relief.—By Mr. Hopeson, Mr. O’Dwyer, Mr. Fort, 
Mr. WILKs, and Mr. WALTER, from Clitheroe, Cashel, 
and other Places,—for Amending the Laws relative to 
Corporations.—By Lord Morretu, Mr. BRoTHERTON, 
Mr. WiLks, and Mr. T. B. Lennarp, from Rochdale, 
and other Places,—for Relief to the Dissenters from the 
Civil Disabilities affecting them.—By Lord JoHN RussE.1., 
and Mr. Firzsimon, from Congregations of Separatists, 
Dublin and Clara,—for substituting in their Case a 
Solemn Affirmation instead of an Cath. 


AGrRicu.LturAL Distress.] On the 
Motion of Lord Althorp that the Order of 
the Day for going into a Committee of 
Supply be read, 

-The Marquess of Chandos rose pursuant 
to notice to propose a Resolution on the 
subject of Agricultural Distress. The 
noble Marquess referred to the Budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which 
he observed no adequate relief was pro- 
posed to be given to the suffering agricul- 
tural classes of this country. The full 
amount of the relief from taxation, pro- 
posed by the noble Lord to be given to the 
agricultural classes was not more than 
33,0002. Tiles did not much concern 
that class, particularly as tiles used in 
draining at present paid no duty. Then 
there was no remission of tax pressing 
upon agriculturists but that upon taxed 
carts and bailiffs. These items, although 
satisfactory as far as they went, yet did 
not go far enough. Every landed Gentle- 
man in that House well knew, that upon 
looking round about his estate he saw 
nothing but distress, which had now gone 
on increasing for some time. He did not 
wish to put the agriculturists above 
other classes; but he wished to see them 
put upon a level with other classes ; that 
was all he desired, and all that his Reso- 
lution proposed. Year after year they had 
been told to wait for relief from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but each year 
found them where the last had left them 
in point of taxation. Speaking from his 
own experience, so far as the county of 
Buckingham was concerned, he could 
confidently state, that the agricultural 
labourers were in a state of great distress ; 
and he knew of no means by which they 
could be relieved, unless something could 
be done to enable the farmer to pay good 
wages. If something to this effect were 
not done, a greater number of labourers 
must go upon the parish for support, and 
confusion would be the natural sequel. 
He only called upon the noble Lord the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to dole out 
~ relief to the agriculturist as well as to 
Z2 
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the manufacturer. He wished the noble 
Lord would show him where relief had been 
given to the farmer in any of the remis- 
sions of taxation that had taken place 
within the last five or six years, He well 
knew the difficulties the noble Lord had 
to contend against, and it was not his wish 
to embarrass him or his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He was only discharging what he 
considered to be his duty in bringing for- 
ward the claims of a large class of his 
Majesty's subjects. He did not wish to 
keep the House from the business of the 
evening. He would not, therefore, dwell 
upon the subject at greater length. It 
could not be denied, that the agricultural 
classes were at present suffering much 
from distress, and that they were as de- 
serving of the consideration of the House 
as any other class. Had he not taken the 
present opportunity of making those few 
observations, such was the state of the 
business fixed for the consideration of the 
House, that he should not have had an 
opportunity for two months to come. His 
Resolution would pledge the House to 
nothing further than the simple declara- 
tion that the agriculturists were as much 
entitled to relief from taxation as any other 
class. He did not see how such a Reso- 
lution could be objected to; and he hoped 
the landed Gentlemen in that House would 
at all events support him. He called upon 
them, and the Representatives of other 
interests in the House, to look at the state 
of the country, with a falling tenantry and 
a distressed race of agricultural labourers, 
and then to say whether they would nega- 
tive his Resolution. The noble Marquess 
concluded by moving as follows :—‘ Re- 
solved, That in any reduction of taxation 
which may be considered expedient, it is 
necessary that the interests of the agricul- 
tural portion of the community should be 
duly considered.” 

Mr. Robert Palmer seconded the Mo- 
tion, and assured the House that the 
farmers did really suffer severely from 
distress. It was quite as necessary that 
they should be relieved as that other por- 
tions of the community should have taxes 
removed from them. They required relief 
as much as the people of the metropolis, 
though they were not able to get up such 
a large meeting as that of yesterday. The 
noble Lord had only relieved the agricul- 
tural interest to the extent of about 36,0001. 
for that was the amount of the reduction on 
taxed carts and bailiffs, As to the other 
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petty ‘matters which” were supposed to 
relieve them, he believed that they affected 
the farmers but little, if at all. He en- 
treated the noble Lord to believe, that this 
Motion was not made with a view to em- 
barrass the Government, but only from a 
knowledge of the absolute necessity of 
doing something for the farmer. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that all portions of the 
people required relief from the very heavy 
taxation which now oppressed them. All 
classes of the community were justitied in 
making efforts to relieve themselves ; but 
the question was, what must the Ministers 
do in order to be able to take off these 
burthens? At a county meeting in Kent, 
he had told the people that they must tell 
the Government what part of the expendi- 
ture could be reduced, and must be re- 
duced, and that they would stand by the 
Government in its reduction, 

Lord Althorp said, that it was impos- 
sible not to agree with the principle of the 
Motion of the noble Lord. He could not, 
however, quite agree with the mode of 
reasoning of the noble Marquess, or of the 
hon. Gentleman, who appeared to think 
that there was no relief for the cultivators 
of the soil, unless taxes that pressed 
directly upon them were removed. He 
was not of that opinion. So far from it, 
he believed that taxes which pressed 
directly upon them would not relieve them 
nor the country so much as other taxes of 
a more general nature. On what did the 
profits, emoluments, and livelihood of the 
cultivators of the soil depend? On the 
consumption of their produce. Now the 
taxes the removal of which would most 
relieve them were taxes upon the produc- 
tive industry of the country, which inter- 
fered with the means of the consumption 
of the country. His object had been to 
take off those taxes, the removal of which 
would give the most general relief to the 
country; for though the amount of the 
relief might not be great, the comfort of 
the country would be increased to that 
amount; and by so doing, he was reliev- 
ing, not only the other portions of the 
people, but the agricultural interest itself. 
He denied, however, that the reductions 
he had effected had been of little use to 
the agricultural interest. He was certain 
that farmers would feel considerable bene- 
fit from the reduction of the duty on tiles, 
as well as that upon taxed carts and 
bailiffs. He had before now stated why 
he could not remove the Malt-tax. He 
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knew not what tax the noble Marquess 
would have him remove. 

The Marquess of Chandos: The tax 
upon the insurance of agricultural stock. 

Lord Althorp thought, that the taxes 
he had proposed to take off were much 
better selected than that mentioned by the 
noble Marquess. He could not object to 
the sentiment contained in the Resolution, 
but he did object to it when proposed as 
an Amendment upon the Motion he (Lord 
Althorp) had previously made. It would 
interfere with the progress of other mea- 
sures, 

Mr. Methuen admitted the existence of 
distress amongst the agricultural classes, 
but agreed with his noble friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in thinking that 
relief might be administered indirectly by 
a reduction of taxation as well as directly. 
He knew of an instance, which he believed 
was. one of many, where twenty-five ma- 
nufacturing workmen came to an agricul- 
tural parish to burthen the rates, in con- 
sequence of their being thrown out of 
employment in the town in which they had 
been working. He thought that as the 
noble Lord had agreed to a Committee on 
manufacturing distress the noble Marquess 
should for the present withdraw his 
Motion. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle observed, that 
the noble Lord had saved them from the 
difficulty in which the hon. member for 


Oldham would place them, by himself 


admitting, that he had a surplus available 
for the reduction of taxation. The ques- 
tion then fairly arose as to what taxes in 
particular they should remove or reduce 
with this surplus. He could not agree 
with the noble Lord that to take a tax off 
one class was as efficient relief to another 
class as if the tax were taken off that other 
class, any more than he could agree that 
if two men were climbing a hill, and the 
pack were taken off one man’s shoulders, 
that that would be the same relief to the 
other as if it had been taken off his. It 
was no satisfaction to the agriculturist 
when he asked to have the tax taken 
off the insurance of agricultural property 
to tell him that the shipping interest was 
greatly relieved by having the tax on 
marine insurances taken off. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had only thrown 
out a tub to the whale, and he hoped the 
landed interest would not go swimming 
after that tub. The agriculturists had 
exhibited the most exemplary patience 
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under their distresses; and had it not 
been for the farmers taking up the Reform 
Bill and throwing their weight into the 
scale of Ministers, he could assure the 
noble Lord that that Bill would not have 
passed. They were now getting tired of 
the word Reform, which had done nothing 
for them. On that score, if on none other, 
the noble Lord, he thought, ought to do 
something for that interest. 

Mr. Slaney added his request to that of 
the hon. member for Wiltshire, for the 
withdrawal of the Resolution ; but, at the 
same time, he expressed a hope that the 
noble Lord would grant the remission of 
the tax on insurances on agricultural 
property. A Bill, however, would soon 
be before the House—he meant the Bill 
for the commutation of tithes, which, he 
trusted, would fulfil the prospects it held 
out of affording great and permanent relief 
to the agricultural portion of the commu- 
nity. 

Mr, Rigby Wason thought the position 
laid down by the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
with respect to the effects of reductions in 
taxation so clear that no one could dispute 
it. He thought it the soundest policy to 
benefit the agriculturists by enabling the 
manufacturing classes to purchase more 
freely the produce of the land. He agreed 
with the noble Marquess in thinking, that 
if the noble Lord the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should persist in his intention 
to reduce the duty on marine insurances, 
it would be only just, that he should take 
off the duty upon insurances of agricul- 
tural produce. If, however, his noble 
friend could show, as no doubt he could, 
that the effect of the duty upon marine 
insurances had been, that a great number 
of them were at present made in Holland, 
that circumstance would take that tax out 
of the rule which it was proper to adhere 
to, that no particular interest should be 
relieved unless the doing so would afford 
relief to the general interests of the country. 
This tax was taken off not so much to 
benefit a particular class as to prevent us 
losing a beneficial employment of capital. 
Let the House, he would say, determine 
to lay on a Property-tax, and then the 
agricultural interest might expect to obtain 
that relief which it demanded, in common 
with the commercial, manufacturing, and 
trading interests of the country. 

Mr. Henry Handley said, that as the 
Representative of a large agricultural 
county, he must state that the agricul- 
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tural interest was in a most deplorable 
state of distress at present. Since the 
noble Lord had brought forward his finan- 
cial statement he (Mr. Handley) had re- 
ceived several letters from that part of the 
country, expressive not only of disappoint- 
ment, but of despair, in consequence of 
that statement. The agricultural interest 
had suffered a long time in silence ; instead 
of exhibiting what had been termed “ an 
ignorant impatience of taxation,” they had 
displayed, on the contrary, an ignorant 
patience of it; but they would do so no 
longer. They saw that almost every day 
deputations from other interests were wait- 
ing upon the noble Lord, and they uni- 
formly saw the effect of such interviews 
afterwards manifested in the removal of 
those burthens of which those interests 
complained. The agricultural interest 
were determined to profit by the example, 
and very probably some of these fine days 
he (Mr. Handley) should have the plea- 
sure, in company with others, of waiting 
upon the noble Lord. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he for 
one approved of the Budget of the noble 
Lord. Whether the noble Lord might not 
go further in the way of reduction he would 
not now argue; but as far as the noble 
Lord went, he thought that the noble Lord 
had made a judicious selection of taxes for 
reduction ; at the same time he must say 
that in the proposed reduction of taxes 
sufficient relief was not afforded to the 
agricultural interest. He would ask the 
noble Lord to give his favourable consi- 
deration to the claims of that interest. It 
was one, with regard to the distress of 
which the noble Lord himself admitted 
that there was no doubt, and, therefore, it 
was one which he should be most ready 
to believe. The noble Lord, according to 
his own statement, would, after the reduc- 
tion of taxes which he proposed, have still 
a surplus of 500,0007. Now, under the 
particular circumstances of the agricul- 
tural interest at present, he (Mr. Fergus- 
son) thought that a portion of that surplus 
might be applied to the relief of that 
interest. ‘The surplus had certainly been 
often risked before, under circumstances 
that called much less for such a sacrifice. 
Unless something was done, and that speed- 
ily too, for the relief of the agricultural 
interest, and for remedying the abuses of 
the Poor-laws, the land-owners, the land- 
occupiers, and the labourers would be 
involyed in one common ruin, and the 
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paupers would bevome the proprietors of 
the soil. He thought, at all events, that 
the noble Lord should give up the duty 
upon insurances upon agricultural produce. 
His doing so would afford a sensible relief 
to the agricultural interest. He would 
certainly vote for the Motion of the noble 
Marquess. In doing so, he disclaitned 
any idea or wish of embarrassing a Go- 
vernment which he was most desirous to 
support. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, that as 
the noble Marquess had held out as a sort 
of threat, that the farmers would know 
their friends by the division upon this Mo- 
tion, he was anxious to state his reasons 
for voting against it. He was from prin- 
ciple, and from self-interest, as firm a 
friend to the agricultural interest as the 
noble Marquess, but he could not vote for 
this Motion, and for this simple reason—- 
that he did not see any tax which was 
immediately pressing upon the agricultural 
interest, that could be reduced consistently 
with the maintenance of the revenue, so 
as to afford that interest effectual relief. 
His next reason for voting against this 
Motion was, that as the noble Lord the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
notice of the appointment of a Committee 
on the subject of agricultural distress, it 
appeared to him that the House should 
wait until that inquiry was terminated, and 
the Committee had made its Report, 
before it pledged itself to any particular 
course upon the subject. 

Mr. Hume said, he was as anxious to 
afford relief to the agricultural interest, as 
the noble Lord, the member for Bucking- 
hamshire; he would, however, relieve it 
simultaneously with all other interests in 
the country. He confessed that he had 
been astonished by the speech of the hon. 
member for Kirkcudbright. That hon. 
Member was, it appeared, of opinion, that 
of all classes of the country the agricul- 
tural interest most required relief. Now, 
when Gentlemen talked so, they seemed 
to forget the monopoly which had been so 
long granted to the agricultural interest 
upon that most important of all articles— 
the article of food. For the advantage of 
the agricultural interest the people of this 
country had been obliged to pay for their 
food more than they otherwisé would be 
obliged to pay for it. Every loaf of bread, 
every ounce of flour, and every ounce of 
meat, that were consumed by the people of 
this country, were taxed for the peculiar 
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benefit of the agricultural interest. The 
atriount to which the people were taxed for 
that purpose was, he believed, not less than 
12,000,000/. a-year. At all events, the 
ainount which the people had to sustain of 
the monopoly of thé agricultural interest 
was extremely large. Before, therefore, 
the advocates of that interest put forward 
its Claims in that House they should come 
there with clean hands—they should divest 
themselves, in the first instance, of that 
monopoly which they possessed at the ex- 
pense of the nation at large. They were 
told much about the suffering of the agri- 
cultural interest, but all the other interests 
of the country were suffering as much as, 
if not more than, the agricultural interest. 
It was not, therefore, fair to hold up any 
particular interest as deserving of peculiar 
exemption. This Motion was not called 
for. If it should be carried, he would 
then move as an Amendment upon the 
main question, that instead of the words 
“* it is necessary that the interests of the 
agricultural portion of the community 
should be duly considered” these words 
should be inserted, that “ the interests of 
all classes of the community should be 
duly considered.” He would do so on 
the principle that all classes were equally 
entitled to relief. 

Lord Ebrington said, that connected as 
he was with the agricultural interest, he 
must enter his protest against the assump- 
tion of the noble Marquess that those who 
voted against this measure were hostile to 
that interest. The advocates for this Mo- 
tion were not able to propose any plan of 
relief for the agricultural interest that 
would be consistent with the maintenance 
of that good faith that was due to the 
public creditor, and with the maintenance 
of the general interests of the country. 
He would vote against the Motion of the 
noble Marquess, the effect of which, if it 
should be carried, would be to make an 
impression that the country was hostile to 
the whole of the Budget that had been 
brought forward by his noble friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He thought 
that his noble friend had done as much as 
he could in the way of reduction of tax- 
ation, taking into consideration what was 
due to the different interests of the coun- 
try. At the same time he trusted that 
his noble friend would find it practicable, 
without any derangement of his Budget, 
to do that which would afford a material 
relief to the agricultural interest—namely, 
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reduce the duty upon insurances of agri- 
cultural produce. Considering what had 
occurred in the country during the last 
two years, at which he should only glance, 
it was plain, he thought, that the reduc- 
tion of the duty upon insurances on agri- 
cultural stock would afford great relief. 

Sir John Tyrell was not surprised at 
the attack which the hon. member for 
Middlesex had made upon the agricultural 
interest. He understood that the tenants 
of the hon. Member, on his property, in 
Essex, were offering premiums for farms 
on other properties, in order to get away 
from his. Such was the encouragement 
which the hon. Member afforded to the 
agricultural interest. He would cordially 
support the Motion. It appeared to him 
that those who expressed themselves 
friendly to the agricultural interest, and 
who nevertheless opposed this Motion, 
took an odd way of manifesting their 
friendship for it. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he would not 
give his vote upon this occasion without 
some explanation. He was not for giving 
relief to any particular interest at the ex- 
pense of other interests. He thought that 
all the interests of the country were equally 
entitled to relief. It was his intention if 
the Motion which stood for this night, on 
the part of the hon. member for Lincoln- 
shire, for the reduction of the Malt-duty 
to half its present amount, should have 
been brought forward, to vote for it. [Sir 
W. Ingilby here intimated that he would 
bring it forward.] He (Sir J. Wrottesley) 
would certainly vote for it on these terms, 
that the House should consent to re-im- 
pose a duty on beer. It was his firm be- 
lief that the working classes derived no 
benefit from the reduction of the duty on 
beer, but that, on the contrary, the effect 
of that measure was that they had been 
deluged with poisonous filth. 

Mr. Sinclar cordially supported the 
Motion of the noble Marquess. He be- 
lieved that, unless relief were speedily 
afforded, the landed interest would soon 
be on the verge of utter ruin. Much was 
said about the march of intellect, but the 
proprietors and the occupiers of the soil 
had to guard against the march of confis« 
cation. His constituents were chiefly en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, and were 
distinguished by their intelligence and in- 
dustrious habits ; but they felt it almost 
impossible to contend against their present 
difficulties. In the last letter which he 
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had received from Caithness, he was as- 
sured, by a_ public-spirited proprietor, 
that “ agriculturists never were more de- 
pressed, and that unless public burthens 
be diminished, they must all stop pay- 
ment.” He should not at present discuss 
the sources of the pressure of which land- 
lords and farmers were complaining, but 
he could not help considering the mone- 
tary system as one great and leading 
cause. Indeed the present distress and 
the present currency seemed to him as in- 
separable as the Siamese twins ; whenever 
you look at the one, the other unavoidably 
stares you in the face. The success of 
this proposition would be hailed with satis- 
faction by the proprietors and tenantry of 
oe as an omen of approaching re- 
ief, 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, that the 
opinions of the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
would not surprise this House, but they 
certainly would be likely to lead persons 
out of this House much astray as to the 
objects, and intentions, and interests of the 
agricultural portion of the community. 
He (Sir E. Knatchbull) was an advocate 
for the agricultural interest, but he never 
attempted to support it at the expense of 
any other interest. He sought for justice 
—he sought for right—he sought, as he 
was bound to do, for protection to the 
agricultural interest ; but he sought for no 
monopoly, neither did he seek to enforce 
the rights of the agricultural interest 
with ‘* unclean hands.” The hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex thought, perhaps, that 
he might gain some popularity by attack- 
ing the agricultural interest; but he could 
assure the hon. Member, that any such 
popularity would be of very short duration. 
No one could doubt but that the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had promised 
a partial relief to the agricultural interests ; 
he had promised a Committee to inquire 
into the nature and causes of their distress ; 
and he had only to hope that the noble 
Lord would not fail in the full performance 
of his promise. From timetotime a great 
deal had been said about the Corn Laws; 
he did not on this occasion wish to open 
that fertile topic of discussion; and all he 
would now say was, that he wished it 
could be fairly and dispassionately consi- 
dered, while his apprehensions were that 
itcould not. Upon principle he was called 
upon to support the Motion of the noble 
Marquess, and he only regretted, that in 
the remission, of taxes proposed by the 
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noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, a greater degree of regard had not 
been paid to the agricultural interest.. The 
remission of the tax upon tiles, and the 
half repeal of the duty upon soap, could 
not give general satisfaction, and he 
thought, that by this time, the noble Lord 
must be firmly convinced of it. The noble 
Lord, should recollect that up to this hour 
the agricultural interest had occupied but 
little of the attention of the House, al- 
though it must be well known that in times 
of peril and distress they were foremost 
in meeting with loyalty and cheerfulness 
the many burthens which were imposed 
upon them. These were considerations 
which should have their effect upon the 
noble Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
well as with the House, and he hoped. it 
was not yet too late for the noble Lord to 
reconsider his Budget, and if he could make 
any alteration in it, that such an alteration 
should be in favour of the agricultural in- 
terest. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that his hon. friend, 
the member for Middlesex, was greatly 
misunderstood, when it was supposed that 
he meant anything offensive to the advo- 
cates of the agricultural interests by say- 
ing that they should come there with clean 
hands. The mistake only exemplified the 
danger of using figures of speech, and 
certainly his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex, was more expert at figures of 
arithmetic than at figures of rhetoric. All 
that his hon. friend meant was, that the 
agricultural interest should give up their 
monopoly in corn before they called for 
relief. As there was as great agricultural 
distress in Ireland as in England, he 
would vote for the Motion of the noble 
Marquess. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood wished to know 
what was meant by the Motion of the 
noble Marquess. Did he mean to say 
that the Corn Laws did not afford suffici- 
ent protection to landowners and the 
landed interest? In consequence of the 
Resolution which was carried on Wednes- 
day night, it would be impossible long to 
retain the Corn Laws. He would take 
that opportunity to give notice, that upon 
an early day he would move for the total 
repeal of all the Corn Laws, and of all laws 
of any kind—[{Jmmense Laughter.] If 
hon. Members would wait till his sentence 
had been concluded they would have 
spared their laughter. He now gave 
notice that he would, on an early day, move 
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for a total repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
of all laws the effect of which was to im- 
pose a duty upon the importation of the 
articles of food. He had had that notice 
for some weeks in his pocket, and he was 
determined at an early day to bring the 
Motion forward : while they had a restrict- 
ed. and contracted currency, it would be 
impossible to keep up the Corn Laws. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 90; Noes 118.—Majority against 
the Resolution 28. 


List of the Nozs. 


Aglionby, H. A. Lincoln, Earl of 
Arbuthnot, Hon. H. Lygon, Hon. Colonel 
Attwood, M. Manners, Lord R. 


Balfour, J. Martin, T. B. 
Baring, A. Maxwell, Sir J. 
Barnard, E.G. Maxwell, T. W. 
Bell, M. Nicholl, J. 
Bethell, R. O’Connell, D. 
Blackstone, W. S. O’Connell, M. 
Blamire, W. Ossulston, Lord 


Bruce, Lord E. Oswald, R. A. 


Burrell, Sir C. Palmer, R. 
Chaplin, T. Parker, Sir H. 
Clive, Hon. R. Patten, W. 
Cobbett, W. Pease, J. 
Crawley, S. Perceval, Colonel 


Curteis, H. B. Plumptre, J. P. 
Curteis, Captain E.B. Rickford, W. 
Denison, J. E. Ruthven, E. S. 
Dilwyn, L. W. Ruthven, E. 
Dugdale, WS. Sanderson, R. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. Sheppard, T. 
Egerton, T. Simeon, Sir R. 
Estcourt, T. B. Sinclair, G. 
Fancourt, Major Smith, T. A, 
Ferguson, Captain G. Somerset, Lord G. 
Ferguson, A. C. Stanley, E. 

Fielden, J. Stuart, Captain 
Finn, W. F. Tennyson, Rt. Hon.C. 
Fitzsimon, C. Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Folkes, Sir W. M. Tynte, C. J. K. 


Fox, S. L. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
French, F. Verner, W. 
Gordon,Hon.Cap.W. Vincent, Sir F. 
Greville, Hon. Sir J. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Handley, H. Ward, H. G. 
Hanmer, Sir J: Wason, R. 
Heathcote, G. I. Wemyss, Captain J. 


Herbert, Hon. S. 
Hodges, T. L. 


Williams, W. A. 
Windham, W. H. 


Ingilby, Sir W, A. Yorke, Captain C. P. 
Inglis, Sir R. TELLERS. 
Kerrison, Sir E, Chandos, Marquis of 
King, E. B. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. PAIRED-OFF. 
Leech, J. Hall, B. 

Lennard, T. B. Bankes, W. 


Matt Duties.] Sir William Ingilby 
then-rese to bring forward the Motion of 
which he had given notice for a reduction 
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of the duty upon malt to 10s. a quarter. 
The hon. Baronet said, that this tax pressed 
most heavily upon every interest in the 
country, and he considered that its repeal, 
or even partial remission, would be regarded 
as a boon by the people generally, without 
regard to the particular interest or class 
with which they were connected. The 
manufacturer of Birmingham would ex- 
perience from it as much relief as the 
farmer; and therefore all were equally 
interested in the question, which it was his 
duty now to bring under the consideration 
of the House. From a knowledge of the 
fact he could state to the House that bar- 
ley, and that, too, in his own county, was 
at the present time selling at a lower 
price than the duty which, if brought to 
the maltster’s, must be paid on it to the 
Government. Under such a state of things, 
it was apparent that neither the farmer nor 
the landlord could much longer exist. 
They were both going as fast as they could 
to ruin; for, oppressed as they were by 
tithes, taxes, rents, and divers other 
charges, what else could happen? But if 
the landlord should go to ruin, he should 
very much like to know what was to be- 
come of the fund-lord. If the former 
were to fall into decay, was it likely the 
existence of the latter could be long pro- 
tracted? In fact, they were both so much 
involved in one common interest, and each 
being obliged to depend so much upon 
the other, that the destruction of the land- 
lord must inevitably bring about the over- 
throw of the fund-lord. This being the 
case, he earnestly hoped the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) would, while time was yet 
allowed him for the purpose, reconsider his 
Budget, and endeavour to find out some 
means of providing a revenue without en- 
forcing the Malt-tax. Looking at it ina 
moral point of view this impost was bad, 
and one of the many evils resulting from 
it was, that beer-shops were now as numer- 
ous all over the country as toadstools. It 
placed the enjoyment of a wholesome 
beverage at his own home beyond the 
reach of the poor man, and drove him to 
the beer-shops; and hence it was, that 
those nuisances had so fearfully increased 
in all directions. He contended that a 
larger revenue was produced by the former 
low duty upon this article than had been 
received since its increase to its present 
amount, and this he urged as a reason in 
favour of the proposition which he intended 
to make, If the capital of the landlord 
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was to be destroyed, if the tenant was to 
be unable to pay his rent, how he, (Sir W. 
Ingilby) should be glad to learn, would 
the fund-lord be able to come at his divi- 
dends? He should, indeed, be sorry to 
see the landlord and the fund-lord in a 
state of warfare; and if ever such an event 
sliould happen, the day on which it took 
place would be an awful one for the coun- 
try; but he did think that the landlord 
should be protected, for it should be borne 
in mind by the House that he it was by 
whom the fund-lord was guaranteed. The 
protection, therefore, that was extended 
to the one would be an advantage and an 
additional security to the other, and if it 
was really intended to preserve the na- 
tional honour towards the public creditor 
untarnished, that would best be done by 
consulting the well-being of the landlord. 
He begged to assure the House that he 
did not bring forward the subject from 
party or petsonal motives, but solely for 
the good of the country, and to satisfy the 
public mind that the interests of the poor 
were not wholly neglected by the Legisla-. 
ture. He was old enough to remember the 
time when hardly any sober or industrious 
man would be seen in an ale house, but now 
he lamented to think, the workifg classes 
being unable, by reason of the operation of 
this impost; to enjoy themselves at home, 
were compelled as it were to take refuge 
in those Tom-and-Jerry shops. But 
the noble Lord must be fully sensible of 
the baneful consequences of the present 
system, and therefore it was, that he 
(Sir William Ingilby) hoped the noble 
Lord would soon discover some plan by 
means of which the Malt tax might be re- 
moved, Perhaps the noble Lord would 
turn his attention to finding a substitute 
for this tax, for he might depend upon it 
the country would never -be satisfied to 
have a revenue raised from such a source, 
If he (Sir William Ingilby) were to be 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer—if he 
were to fill that responsible office—he did 
not know but that in the course of time 
he would be found following in the foot- 
steps of his predecessors, and, like them, 
endeavouring to ruin the country by show- 
ing a preference to the fund-lord over the 
landlord; but in the frame of mind in 
which he then was, he must say, that he 
should be very strongly disposed to ap- 
proach the rich men in the city, and out 
of the mass of wealth lying idle there, en- 
deavour to obtain a capital to be applied 
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to the purposes of the State. He knew 
of one man who, on being called home 
to his long account, left behind him no 
less a sum than 800,000/. It might be 
supposed that the possessor of so much 
wealth paid taxes and tithes, and kept up 
a large establishment in houses and ser- 
vants; but what was the fact? Why; that 
he never paid taxes nor tithes, nor did he 
keep anything but an old woman ahd a 
tom cat. Here there was a large mass of 
money that was wholly unprofitable to the 
State. He brought forward this Motion 
in accordance with a pledge which he had 
given, and whenever he pledged his word 
to do anything, that thing was most com- 
monly done. He had endeavoured to get 
some hon. Gentleman who possessed more 
ability than he did to take the matter off 
his hands : but being unable to induce any 
one to take the matter up, he had been 
obliged to make a virtue of necessity, and 
undertake the task, onerous as it was, 
himself. He begged, however, to assure 
the House, that it was far from his object 
to embarrass his Majesty’s Ministers, but 
he could, at the same time, assure the 
noble Lord, that even the remission of this 
tax which was now asked would, if con- 
ceded, confer a very great boon upon the 
people at large, for by them this impost 
was regarded as odious. The Malt-duties 
at present produced a revenue of nearly 
5,000,000/., and it might, perhaps, be 
considered unreasonable if he were to call 
upon the noble Lord to remit so large a 
sum; but, under all the circumstances, he 
would submit to the consideration of the 
House whether the noble Lord ought not 
to be content with 2,500,000/., upon the 
principle that half a loaf was better than 
no bread. By agreeing to so reasonable 
a proposition the noble Lord would greatly 
oblige, not only him, but the country. The 
hon. Baronet moved a Resolution, ‘* That 
the duty upon malt be reduced from 
20s. 8d. the quarter to 10s.. the quarter.” 
Mr. Parrott seconded the Motion. He 
was satisfied the reduction proposed by the 
hon. Baronet would not only benefit the 
agricultural classes, but be a very great 
advantage to the public generally. In his 
opinion it would be. practicable to remit 
this tax without occasioning any diminu- 
tion in the revenue. The remission of 
half the tax, as proposed by the Resolution 
of the hon. Baronet, might cause a loss to 
the revenue of 100,000/. The whole 
amount of the tax was 4,800,000/, and if 
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a proper reduction were to take place in 
salaries of public officers, and the abolition 
of sinecure places, he would undertake to 
- that its total repeal would not occasion 
a loss of more than from 1,200,000/. to 
1,500,;000/. to the coffers of the Treasury. 
He could see no injustice in abolishing 
sinecures, neither would there be any in 
reducing the salaries of public functionaries, 
provided a rule of strict impartiality, ex- 
tending from the highest to the lowest, 
was observed. This might give from 
3,000,000/., to 4,000,000. but that 
he was aware would not be sufficient 
to enable the Government to effect any 
very considerable reductions in the 
taxation of the country, No man 
could be more anxious than he was to 
maintain the splendour and dignity of the 
Crown, atid amply provide for the com- 
forts of his Majesty ; but, under the trying 
circumstances in which the empire was 
placed, he thought his Majesty might give 
up at all events 200,000/. of the 500,000/. 
which were paid by the country for the 
maintenance of the Royal Establishment. 
A considerable reduction might be made 
in the salaries of the higher Officers of 
State and other public functionaries. 
They saw one Judge with 10,000/. a-year, 
and another with 5,000/.; but, in his 
opinion, such salaries doubled that fair 
compensation which the services of such 
men entitled them to. As efficient ser- 
vices might be obtained for half that ; and 
if such incomes were to be cut down to 
that which was reasonable, he could see 
no injustice in it. He could not agree to 
the knocking off 100/. from the salary of 
this poor clerk and 2002. from the salary 
of that, but he could have no possible ob- 
jection to reducing the salaries of all pub- 
lie officers, whether high or low, and be- 
ginning with the high in the same propor- 
tion. This alone would give satisfaction 
to the people. He had given his support 
to Ministers whenever he could do so con- 
scientiously, but he must say that the 
Budget of the noble Lord had been re- 
ceived by the country, not only with cold- 
ness and dissatisfaction, but was looked 
upon in many places with scorn and con- 
tempt. 

Sir John Sebright, though connected with 
the landed interest, and representing a 
coanty in which perhaps more malt was 
made than in almost any other county in 
England, could not vote for the Resolution 
of his hon. friend, notwithstanding he was 
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as anxious as any mati in that House to 
see the Malt-duty repealed. It might tia- 
turally be expected that, circumstanced as 
he was, he would support the Motion of 
his hon. friend ; but he had made it a rule 
ever since he had been in Parliament, and 
he should not now depart from that rule, 
never to allow personal or local interests 
to interfere with the general good. He did 
not think thisa time when it was reasonable 
to ask Ministers to take of this tax, and if 
they were to comply with the wish of every 
hon. Gentleman who desired the removal 
of a particular tax, they would soon be 
without means to carry on the Government 
of the country. The shopkeepers and 
others complained bitterly of the pressure 
of the House and Window-tax, but he 
denied that they had any right to complain 
for it was not by them but by the landlord 
that those and all other taxes were paid. 
If no such burthens existed,‘the landlord 
would lay an additional rent that would 
be an equivalent for those taxes ; and who 
would deny his right todo so? So that 
in no case would the tenant be in a better 
situation than he was; for, after all, it was 
not on him the burthen fell. The trades- 
man took the shop to carry on his trade, 
and whether he paid his rent partly to the 
landlord and partly to the Government 
was perfectly immaterial to him. It was, 
he thought, obvious that the Government 
could not take off this tax without substi- 


} tuting some other in its stead, and before 


he consented to its removal he should like 
to know how the deficiency it would occa- 
sion in the revenue was to be supplied. 
If taxes were to be removed in this way he 
should like to know what was to become 
of the national debt, or in what way the 
public creditor was to receive his interest. 
He fully agreed that a reduction of the 
Malt-tax would be of great advantage to 
the agricultural classes and the country at 
large; but at present he did not see how 
it could be spared; wherefore he would 
vote against the Resolution of the hon. 
Baronet. He should do so from a sense 
of his public duty, and because he thought 
it would be for the general good, for he 
never would vote for so discreditable an 
object as that of supporting any proposi- 
tion merely to gain popularity. 

Mr. Benett felt the difficulty which the 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down had 
pointed out, and he would not support the 
Motion for the reduction of this tax, un- 
less he could point out how the interests 
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of the country and public faith might be 
maintained without it. He had voted in 
the minority on the Motion of the hon. 
member for Whitehaven. It had been 
said that that Motion wasa dishonest one, 
but he denied that he had voted for it 
with any dishonest intention. He had 
never proposed to himself a depreciation of 
the currency, and if that had been the ob- 
ject, he should not have been a party to 
it. With respect to finding a substitute 
for a tax proposed to be taken off, he 
knew the doctrine which was held by 
Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House when they sat upon the oppo- 
site side of the House. Did they never vote 
for a reduction of taxes without pointing 
out how the deficiency might be supplied ? 
He knew that it was their constant prac- 
tice to doso. When they had been asked 
to point out a substitute for a tax which 
they asked to have taken off, what was the 
reply? Why, that they had nothing to 
do with finding a substitute; it was 
enough for them to show that the tax was 
a bad one, without being also obliged to 
point out a substitute. He certainly did 
not like to proceed upon this principle, 
but he at the same time was anxious to see 
a great commutation of taxes effected. 
He was, he repeated, anxious to keep faith 
with the national creditor; but still he 
was desirous of reducing the taxes of the 
country. What he wished to see was a 
tax upon property. Those who possessed 
property ought to pay for its protection, 
for it was they alone who were benefitted. 
The mode of assessing taxes he considered 
as unfair, for the burthen was not placed 
as it ought to be, on those who possessed 
property, and consequently required pro- 
tection, but upon the necessitous. With- 
out going deeply into the Malt-tax, he 
considered it one that ought to be re- 
mitted, and he only regretted that the 
hon. Baronet had moved for its total re- 
moval. Whenever that was done he should be 
prepared to show how a taxation sufficient 
to answer the exigencies of the State and 
keep faith with the public creditor could 
be collected. It was his opinion that pro- 
perty and not necessity, should be taxed. 
A tax on property was considered a war 
tax; but, for his part, he should wish to 
see it levied in peace, because he regarded 
it as less oppressive than any other which 
could be devised. He should support the 
Resolution. 


Sir George Philips felt considerable in- 
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terest in this subject, but he had voted 
against the Motion of the noble Marquess, 
because he did not perceive that it would 
be productive of good. He thought that 
several Members who had spoken in the 
late discussions had fallen into a great 
mistake in supposing that. the reductions 
of taxes which had taken place in certain 
branches of trade and industry were of no 
benefit to farmers, but a reduction of taxes 
on any branch of industry must, indirectly, 
benefit the agricultural interest. For his 
own part, as a Member of that House he 
was not disposed to divide any responsi- 
bility with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but was rather inclined to acquiesce 
in the proposed arrangements of that noble 
Lord, unless it could be shown that the 
proposed reductions would confer no 
benefit. Knowing as he did the willing- 
ness of the noble Lord to reduce the bur- 
thens of the country he was disposed to 
give him his support. It was said, and 
probably with truth, that the country was 
dissatisfied with the amount of the pro- 
posed reduction, but, whatever might be 
the extent of that dissatisfaction, he was 
quite sure a great part of it arose from 
undue expectations which had been raised 
in the public mind. It was quite clear 
to any man of reflection that no such ex- 
tent of reduction could take place as that 
which had been suggested in several 
quarters. He meant it could not take 
place consistently with the maintenance of 
public faith and credit. Atthe same time 
he wished to see a further alleviation of 
public burthensproduced by strict economy 
and reduction of expenditure. Hedid not 
deny the existence of some distress, but 
he believed it prevailed more in the agri- 
cultural than in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, respecting which great exaggerations 
had been circulated. Hehad some know- 
ledge of the state of the manufacturing 
districts, and had taken some pains in 
making inquiries of several persons who 
had come lately from Lancashire, and the 
result was that, upon a comparison of the 
rates of wages, and the prices of clothing, 
food, and necessaries of life, it would be 
difficult to find a period at which work- 
men were better paid than at present. 
[A laugh.] Some Gentlemen mightlaugh, 
but he took upon himself to say that he 
had better information than, they had. 
He did not, however, deny the existence 
of distress, but he would repeat that, with 
the exception of the hand-loom weavers, 
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the workmen were better paid than at any 
former period. 

Mr. Warburton was not of opinion that 
a commutation of taxes was improper, 
provided that industry could be relieved 
by a fair and equitable Property-tax. But 
if he saw the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with 13,000,000/. derived from a Property- 
tax in the Exchequer, he would not con- 
sent to repeal the duty on malt till he had 
first made terms with that great body of 
country gentlemen who would not assent 
to a Property-tax. Of all crops the barley 
crops were the most uncertain. In 1830, 
before the increase of consumption 
occasioned by the repeal of the Beer duty, 
the whole supply of malting barley was 
exhausted. If there was such a difficulty 
of securing a sufficient supply of barley, 
that the whole was consumed before the 
new crops were ready, before the whole 
of the Beer duty was taken off, that diffi- 
culty must be increased by the increased 
consumption, amounting to 900,000 
quarters. It was not only one of the most 
uncertain crops, but only a small quantity 
of that grown was fit for malting. Of all 
the barley grown in Scotland, not above 
one-fourth could be used for this purpose. 
What, then, would be the consequence of 
taking off the Malt-duty? Why the whole 
of it would go into the pockets of the 
barley growers. It would not transfer that 
duty into the pockets of the consumers of 
beer, but would put it into the hands of 
the barley growers. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, therefore, had his 
13,000,000/. to be derived from a Pro- 
perty-tax, he for one would not consent 
to take off the Malt-duty, till the country 
gentlemen would allow the duty on foreign 
barley to be taken off. They need not be 
much frightened at that. The barley 
grown abroad was not very fit for malting; 
even if good, when shipped, it heated on 
the voyage, and was unfit for the maltster. 
In 1830, when barley was at 40s. in this 
country, the best Bohemian barley could 
not be got at Hamburgh for less than from 
30s. to 35s. the quarter. Country Gen- 
tlemen need not, therefore, be alarmed at 
the influx of foreign barley. He would, 
after making terms with these gentlemen, 
take off the whole duty. By the present 
proposal, they would keep up the whole 
expensive machinery for levying the tax ; 
they would still expose the manufacturer 
to all the present vexatious interference, 
and they would raise the revenue which 
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was left to be raised from malt at an 
enormous per centage. He hoped, there- 
fore, to see it removed altogether. An 
hon. Member had complained of the trash 
drunk at the beer shops. It appeared 
pretty conclusive by the increased con- 
sumption of malt (900,000 quarters), that 
much of that trash must at least have been 
made from malt. He believed the beer 
was adulterated by the publicans, and 
it was of no consequence who brewed it, 
if they adulterated it. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot was for taking off 
the tax, because that would be of the 
greatest benefit to the morals and happiness 
of the people. That was, in his estimation, 
of more consequence than enriching the 
Exchequer. But he rose less to speak on 
this topic than to advert to another subject. 
He entered that House with a determina- 
tion to support his Majesty’s. Ministers, 
but unless they should alter their system, 
it was not his intention to continue that 
support. He was sorry to see so much 
vacillation in their conduct, and he hoped 
they would takea more decided tone. The 
House, he was sure, was disposed to sup- 
port them, and every independent country 
Gentleman, like himself, would give them 
his hearty support if they showed an in- 
tention, as it was their duty, to fulfil the 
promises they had solemnly made. They 
were getting into a difficult and dangerous 
state. At the same time, they might 
escape by doing justice to the country. 
They were exposed, on the one hand, to 
the pitfalls set for them by open hostility 
and, on the other, to the snares of pre- 
tended friendship. He was sorry to see 
them seduced into bye-paths, in which 
there was no safety, 

Major Beauclerk rose to support the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet, and would 
have seconded it with pleasure if he had 
had an opportunity. He voted for the 
Resolution because he was anxious to re- 
move any part of the burthen which at 
present pressed so heavily on the backs of 
the people, and he did not know anything 
which would afford greater satisfaction to 
the people than the repeal of the Malt- 
duty. It was now very clear that large 
and important reductions must be made, 
because the existence of distress was 
universally admitted. He was glad of that 
admission, particularly as in consequence 
of that it now became the paramount duty 
of Parliament to effect the purposes for 
which they were returned, namely, the 
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reduction of taxation. The country called 
for great reductions, and none, he believed 
would be received more gratefully than 
the abolition of the duty upon Malt:a 
reduction which would promote morality, 
and give a stimulus to industry. 

Mr. Harvey thought, that these proposi- 
tions were suggested only by selfishness 
or some wretched theories. Let the Go- 
vernment only allow hon. Members to 
express their opinions, and it would find 
strength in the diversity of their opinions, 
They were now called upon to repeal the 
Malt-duties—in a day or two they were 
to be asked to repeal the Assessed-taxes ; 
would the noble Lord who proposed it 
support a commutation of taxes, supposing 
the Government were to meet the demand 
for the repeal by such a plan? He was 
afraid the noble Lord would be found in 
the minority. It would be curious and 
instructive to learn how the hon. Members 
would give their votes on such a plan. 
He should like to know how many of the 
minority of ninety who went out just now 
on the proposition to give relief to the 
agriculturists voted the other evening in 
favour of the Motion for a Property-tax. 
It was all very well in hon. Member’s 
pressing the Government to recede from 
its engagements; but he trusted Gentle- 
men would take the financial situation of 
the country into consideration before 
pressing for relief. He thought that they 
might possibly reduce 2,000,000/. or 
3,000,000/., and that such a sum might, 
by great exertions, be spared out of the 
17,000,0002. or 18,000,000. Government 
had to spend. That was, however, only 
to be done by the most searching economy. 
He conceived that it was possible that 
3,000,000/., but not more, could be spared 
and keep up the establishments and pre- 
serve the integrity of the country; but 
how was that to be done if 3,000,000/. 
were to be taken off for this tax, and 
4,000,000/. for that?—if one day the 
Malt-tax was to be reduced, and another 
the Assessed-taxes were to be taken off, 
making together 7,000,000/.? The Malt- 
tax amounted to 4,800,000/. [We only 
want the half taken off| He would come 
to that presently; but assuming that the 
agriculturists demanded the whole, and 
the shopkeepers, as the inhabitants of the 
towns had been called by an hon. Member, 
required 2,500,000/. to be removed ; here 
were upwards of 7,000,000/. which the 
Government was required to reduce. 
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Those Gentlemen who proposed this, had 
not shown how the noble Lord was to get 
out of this financial difficulty. The hon. 
member for Worcesterhad brought forward 
a Motion for imposing a Property-tax in 
a manner which would not allow that 
Motion soon to be forgotten, and that 
Motion was partly opposed because it was 
anticipating the Budget. They were asked 
to wait—told calmly to resign themselves 
to confidence in the Ministry, and see what 
a reformer, as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would produce. The Estimates amounted 
to 18,000,0002.; and what would be left 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer if these 
demands were granted without some sub- 
stitute? As a Reformed Parliament they 
were no longer the servants, but the 
masters of the Ministers; and he must 
blame the Members for taking the law 
entirely from them. It was their duty to 
refuse the Exchequer what they thought 
right; not to take every thing from the 
Government. Let them take upon them- 
selves that responsibility which, as a duty 
and a right, belonged to them, and let 
them say what duty should be repealed 
and what imposed. He wished that some 
hon. Member would, in that sense, move 
a Resolution, stating that the country 
required primarily a reduction of taxation 
to the amount of 3,000,000/. ; that would 
be a substantive proposition; and next he 
wished to have a Motion that the Malt- 
tax and the Assessed-taxes ought to be 
taken off, and their place supplied by a 
Property-tax. This would be an intelligible 
proposition, and would put to the test the 
sincerity of hon. Members. A repeal of 
the Malt-duties would be of advantage 
principally, if not exclusively, to the land- 
lords. This, he thought, was pretty plain, 
even upon the argument of the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Hertford, who 
stated that the abolition would not reduce 
rents. Now, if a landlord required more 
rent because his tenants had to pay less 
tithes, surely the landlord would with 
equal readiness increase his rent when the 
duty on barley was diminished. Did hon. 
Members mean to say, that a landlord 
having a farm to let at Michaelmas would 
demand the same rent for it whether there 
was a high duty on Malt or none at all ? 
He should vote for repealing not only half 
of the duty on malt but the whole of it; 
and he was prepared to vote for the:sub- 
stitution of a Property-tax to the extent 
that the exigences of the country might 
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require. He agreed with the hon. Baronet 
the member for Warwickshire that the 
Government had fallen in the estimation 
of the country, that they had lost much 
of their popularity, and much of public 
confidence; and that they were reduced 
from that high and proud pinnacle on 
which they once stood, to become objects 
of great distrust and suspicion. He wished 
that the Ministers had proposed some 
definite plan for the imposition of a Pro- 
perty-tax; and then, if it had failed, the 
blame of the failure could not have rested 
with them, and they would at once have 
restored themselves to popularity, and 
would have silenced such remarks as 
those which had been made upon them 
this evening. 

Lord Althorp said, that whatever might 
be the state of public opinion, and not- 
withstanding what had been said by his 
hon. friend, the member for Warwick, he 
must assert that he had openly and fairly 
stated to the House and the country the 
state of the finances, and he explained, as 
clearly as his abilities allowed him to do, 
how utterly impossible it was, consistent 
with the necessary expenses of the country, 
to consent to the proposed reductions 
without a commutation for other taxes. 
If then it was determined to reduce these 
taxes, and if the House were of opinion 
that a Property-tax was more advantageous 


it was for them to say so; but for his own 
part, whatever he might think of the. 


principle of a Property-tax, he confessed 
that his abilities did not enable him to see 
through a practicable mode of an impartial 
and equal distribution of such a tax. There 
were two modes suggested of levying a 
Property-tax. One he understood to be 
a tax which would include all realized in- 
come, and he believed the hon. member 
for Colchester did not mean to include 
what he called professional income. Now 
the advocate of such a measure would 
scarcely contend that it would be a relief 
to the landed interests, who were said by 
some to be the principal sufferers. But 
he did not make use of that as any argu- 
ment against it, nor did he then offer any 
argument against an equitable Property- 
tax; but, having considered the question 
attentively, he was bound to confess to the 
House that the difficulties which presented 
themselves were so great that he could 
not, as he said before, see his way to the 
formation of any plan for giving practical 
effect to an equitable distribution of such 
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a tax. The next plan was one which would 
include a tax upon income; and he 
believed that no person having a recol- 
lection of the Property-tax of 1816 would 
be inclined to support such a measure. 
True it was, there was great objection to 
some of the existing taxes, but they were 
somewhat like the Poor-laws in some 
respects, very objectionable. But of all 
those who objected to the Poor-laws—and 
he admitted the validity of many of the 
objections—he had not met with any 
arranged plan that could at once be taken 
as a substitute for the Poor-laws; and it 
was also to be recollected that those who 
proposed such large reductions of taxes 
did not appear to be prepared or willing 
to propose a substitute for them. If such 
a system could be prepared with regard 
to the Property-tax, so as to be 
perfectly fair and equitable, he should be 
happy to adopt it. The hon. Member 
for Warwickshire said, that the Govern- 
ment had lost the confidence of the coun- 
try by their vacillation. The hon. Member 
had not, however, pointed out any one 
instance of that vacillation. He was aware 
that they had sometimes been accused of 
obstinacy in carrying forward their mea- 
sures, but he did not know that they had 
been accused of vacillation.. If it was 
true that the Government had lost the 
confidence of the country, he did not believe 
that they had lost it on that account. 
The hon. Member who introduced this 
Motion proposed that half of the Malt-tax 
should be taken off. As far as the incon- 
venience to the Government was concerned, 
the whole might as well be reduced as a 
part, for in both cases it would be equally 
impossible to carry on the public service. 
The whole of the anticipated surplus in- 
come would be swallowed up; and if it 
were twice what it was, it would not be 
sufficient to meet the loss to the revenue 
which the adoption of this Motion would 
occasion. It was said, that no advantage 
had been given to the agriculturist. He 
denied the assertion. The tax on beer 
had been taken off, and the reduction of 
that was a great advantage to the barley 
grower, as it had most materially increased 
the consumption of the article he produced. 
As a proof of this, he need only refer to 
the number of bushels of malt consumed 
in the course of three successive years, and 
to the enormous increase of the amount of 
that consumption. In 1830, the number 
of bushels of malt consumed was 28,844,892 
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In 1831, there were 35,160,000 bushels 
of malt consumed; and in 1832, the 
number reached as high as 40,344,000 
bushels. If this Motion was carried, it 
was impossible that he should effect the 
reductions of taxation which he had 
already suggested to the House, unless 
there was proposed some plan of a Pro- 
perty-tax such as the House could and 
would adopt. For these reasons he felt it 
to be absolutely necessary to oppose the 
Motion. It was objected to Ministers, 
and he admitted that it was a fair argu- 
ment for some hon. Members to use, that 
they (the Ministers), when on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, had called for the 
substitution of other taxes for those which 
they proposed to bereduced. Now, whilst 
he admitted the fairness of this argument, 
he hoped it would not be considered unfair 
in him to admit frankly that he had not 
ability enough to discover a substitution 
for the taxes which were proposed to be 
reduced. He made that acknowledgment 
upon a full consideration of the difficulties 
that had presented themselves, and the 
House would consider him as acting fairly 
when he made this candid declaration. 
In his consideration of the subject he had, 
of course, kept in view the exigences of 
the country, and the necessity of main- 
taining the public honour and public 
credit. The meeting which took place 
yesterday had been referred to as a proof 
of the evils of giving Representatives to 
the Metropolitan Boroughs, and they were 
told that they hac been forewarned of the 
enormous and overwhelming power they 
were creating when they proposed to give 
them Representatives. His answer was, 
that in whatever he had done he had en- 
deavoured to act with perfect impartiality. 
His not having done more for the metro- 
polis than he had done in the Budget, had, 
he found, rendered his propositions unpo- 
pular in this great city; and his not 
having done more for the agriculturists, 
would, he was also told, render them un- 
popular in the country. He regretted the 
consequence in both cases; but such was 
the fate of all men who took every possible 
care to do that which was fair for all parts 
of the empire alike. However the hon. 
member for Warwickshire might charge 
him with vacillation, he should not be 
found vacillating now. It was his deter- 
mination, as long as he held the situation 


which he at present occupied, to endeavour: 


to act’ fairly between all the different 
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interests of the country, notwithstanding 
he might subject himself by so doing to 
the reproach that he did not act as some 
particular interests in the country might 
wish. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that before he offered 
any remarks upon the Motion immediately 
before the House, he must make an obser- 
vation or two respecting the Corn Laws, 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
some hon. Members. He remembered the 
history well of the Corn-Bill which had 
been so much attacked. He had disap- 
proved of that Bill, not because it was a 
piece of gross injustice, or because it was 
in itself opprobrious, but because it was 
calculated to lead the landlords to support 
the Ministers in their extravagance. The 
hon. member for South Wilts (Mr. Benett) 
had, he believed, at the time the Bill was 
under consideration presided at a meeting 
at Salisbury held for the purpose of 
determining to keep up the prices. Now, 
that was an error, and an injury to the 
landlords themselves, as he then well saw, 
forit produced the enormous establishments 
they all so much complained of. The 
effect had been, that the whole country, 
with very few exceptions, accused the 
landlords of calling for the Corn-laws to 
enable them to rob the other classes of 
the community. He had addressed, in 
the course of last year, nearly half a 
million of persons, and all, or almost all, 
thought that the Corn-laws had been 
passed to tax the people for the benefit of 
the landlords—that the laws were, in fact, 
a means for taking out of the pockets of 
the people a large sum of money to put 
it into the pockets of the landlords; and 
that, therefore, they were most uniust. 
He had endeavoured, and he believed he 
had endeavoured successfully, every where 
to show them, that that was an injustice 
towards the landlords. He believed that 
the landlords would be glad to get rid of 
these laws. The Corn-laws were repre- 
sented to be something new. Why 
there had been Corn-laws in England 
since the time of Edward 3rd., and no one 
thought then, or long afterwards, to talk 
of the tax on foreign corn as unjust. It 
was believed to be for the good of the 
country. Then there was the American 
Government. Nobody would suppose 
that that Government would levy a tax 
to benefit a particular class at the expense 
of all the rest of the people. Yet there 
had been a tax on corn in the United 
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States from the first moment of the Federal | 8d., that made the quarter of malt 40s. 8d., 
Government till the year 1824—a tax of | but the malt was selling for 60s. a quarter, 
twenty cents upon the bushel of wheat, | There was the injury to the people. That 
Winchester measure, and a tax of ten|it was which made this tax an object of 
cents upon the bushel of oats, of Winchester | universal dislike, and that it was which 


measure, 


His constituents had. desired | should make the noble Lord take off this 
his colleague and himself to pledge them- | tax in preference to others. 
selves to vote against the Corn-laws, and | became of the 19s. 4d. ? 
they had distinctly told the people, that | the maltster had it. 


What then 
Oh, it was said, 
No such thing.. The 


they would not do so, unless some of the | maltster had part of it, it was true, but the 
burthens were removed from the land. | vexatious and disgraceful system he was 
They would only give the pledge upon | subjected to ate up the far greater part. 


that condition. 


The hon. and respectable, | A maltster could not pursue his trade ashe 


and, he might add, the venerable member | liked. He could not wet his malt when 
for Hertfordshire, had favoured them with | he pleased; he could not let it stop in the 
his opinions on his question, and had said } cistern as long as he pleased; he could 


that he should oppose the Motion, although 
he represented a county where more barley 
was made into maltthan in any othercounty. 
To be sure he would; but then Hertford- 
shire was no more concerned in it than 
Lancashire ; for though the barley was 
malted in Hertfordshire, the beer made 
from it was drunk in Lancashire. The 
respectable member for Hertfordshire had 
said, that the outcry against the Window- 
tax was most mistaken, for that the land- 
lords, not the tenants, paid the Window- 
tax. He might as well say, that the 
landlords paid the Probate Duty on the 


not carry it to the couch when he pleased; 
in fact, he could do no one thing in his 
business but under the spy and inspection 
of an excise officer. The extent of 
their inconvenience was dreadful. At 
Kingston the other day he saw a crowd, 
and he was told twenty or thirty maltsters 
were up to be fined 100/. a-piece for using 
a watering-pot to wet their barley., He had 
always said, that the English Excise was 
worse than the Spanish Inquisition; and 
he was sure, that if all the victims of the 
Exchequer, for the last ten years, were 
assembled in Palace-yard (if indeed 


wills of their tenants when they died. If} Palace-yard would hold them), the sight 


that were so, then the landlords paid the 
Malt-tax too. Faith, then, we were in 
error indeed, and when the chopsticks 
complained of the high price of the beer 
they were drinking, the boy who served it 
could say, ‘‘ Oh, you are wrong, the land- 
lords pay the tax and not you.” That 
was going so near the verge of absurdity, 
that it might be said to be absurdity, even 
in the presence of the hon. person for 
whose age one had so great a respect. 
He had for years past prayed to the Lord 
to soften the hearts of the Ministers, and 
induce them to take off the Malt-tax. 
He had for years together endeavoured to 
get them to take off the Salt-tax, and in 
that he had been successful. . Now, if the 
noble Lord would take off the Malt-tax, he 
would consent to a compromise with the 
noble Lord, but he must take it all off, for 
half of it would be of no service. It was 
a most vexatious tax. The hon. member 
for Lincolnshire had told them truly, that 
in his county the price of the barley 
amounted to less than the duty paid on 
converting it into Malt. Suppose the 


barley was 20s. a quarter, as it was in 
Norfolk the other day, the duty was 20s, 
VOL, XVII. {38 


of them would absolutely frighten the 
House. And into whose hands was this 
inspection of the maltsters committed ? 
Why, into those of the excisemen. They 
were not the elect of the earth. They 
were, in fact, rude, saucy, overbearing, 
jacks in office. He did not blame Mi- 
nisters, but the system. It took from the 
people 13,000,000. a-year, and he did 
not believe that the Treasury received 
15s. a quarter for the mait made. But 
that was not the only evil. It induced 
immorality and. abasement of character. 
Young people were driven from the farm- 
houses to beer-houses, and the conse- 
quence wasruin. He remembered that, a 
few years ago, at his farm at Barn Elms, 
his men and boys cost him more for beer 
than for every thing else put together; and 
he had been repeatedly told by intelligent 
farmers, that they sent their men from their 
houses in consequence of the cost of giving 
them beer at home. - Fifty years ago there 
was a very different system. Then young 
men lived in the farm-houses until they 
married; and they were not in a hurry to 
marry, for they had good homes and com- 
a. The master and mistress then took 
2 
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care of them—saw that they kept good 
hours, were regular, attended church; and 
the consequence was, that they were happy 
and their employers were benefited. Now, 
however, they were driven to the beer- 
house ; and if a spy police were established 
in every parish, it would do no good, for 
police and all would go to the beer-shop 
and get drunk together. The only way 
to remedy the evil was to repeal this the 
worst of taxes. The hon. Member referred 
to the evidence given before the Agricul- 
tural Committee in 1821, to show that the 
state of the agricultural labourer had been 
greatly altered for the worse within the 
Jast fifty years. Fifty years ago every 
farmer made his own malt. He had ad- 
vised people to use their own ovens for 
that purpose, but it would be better if 
there might be a small kiln in every parish. 
A great many books had appeared lately 
from a society which had a great func- 
tionary at its head, and which called itself 
the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” These books all recommend- 
ed to the people to use spare diet. Spare 
diet, to be sure! The people of England 
did not require to be told by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to 
use spare diet. Their necessities forced 
them to it. He would tell them what 
ought to be done; throw all the Useful 
Knowledge books into the fire, and_ give 
them pots of beer. The people had grown 
much poorer within the last few years; he 
recollected when he used to see crowds of 
healthy and strong agricultural labourers 
in the country churches, each dressed in 
his clean smock-frock, and looking happy 
and contented. How was it now? There 
was hardly one to be seen in the churches ; 
or, if there happened to be a few there, 
they were sure to be found poor and 
miserable, and without even clean frocks 
on their backs, a change that was produced 
by the Malt-tax. He did not consider 
the proposition made exactly what was re- 
quired, or according to his own conviction 
of what was right. Yet he would not op- 
pose the Motion of the hon. Baronet. It 
was true, the hon. Baronet only proposed 
to take one-half off the Malt-tax. That 
would give neither satisfaction nor the 
necessary relief. If they were only to take 
10s. off, the duty and the price of the 
quarter of malt would still be 50s.; but let 
them take 20s. off, and the price would 
be only 20s. per quarter. The hon. 
Baronet had said, that the Government 
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could not spare so much. He did not 
know where the hon. Baronet got his in- 
formation; butit was incorrect. He(Mr, 
Cobbett) was not in the secrets of the Mi- 
nisters, but he could tell the hon. Baronet, 
that they could spare the whole duty; and 
that they would do just as well without it 
as they did now that they had it, if the 
House chose to take it from them. He 
did not think, that if the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet were agreed to, the maltster 
would take 5s. off the price of the quarter 
of malt, and therefore if the hon. Baronet 
would agree to alter it, and propose to 
take the whole duty off malt, he should 
have his hearty support. If, however, the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet were carried 
as it now stood, he pledged himself on 
some future day to move for the repeal of 
the remainder. 

Mr. Curteis called on the Members for 
all large towns to join the agriculturists 
in supporting the Motion of the hon, 
Baronet. He considered the Motion of 
the utmost consequence to the agricultural 
labourer. It was of greater consequence 
to the tenants than to the landlord. He 
hoped, that the Motion would be carried, 
or at all events, that there would be such 
a respectable minority as would show that 
the feeling of the whole country was 
opposed to the tax. Though he always 
supported Ministers when he thought them 
in the right, he had no hesitation in 
opposing them when wrong; he would 
accordingly oppose them on the present 
question. He hoped that the hon. Baro- 
net would press his Motion to a division. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, feeling, as the 
representative of a great manufacturing 
and commercial community, that he had 
been called upon by the hon. member for 
Sussex, to support the present Motion, he 
begged to assure the hon. Gentleman, that 
he for one needed no such appeal. He 
was ready as a volunteer to have support- 
ed the Motion, having long, in his own 
mind, been convinced of the propriety of 
abolishing the dutyon malt ; and he begged 
to assure the hon. member for Lincoln- 
shire, who had that night brought forward 
the Motion, that all he had to complain 
of was, that his measure did not go far 
enough. He knew that the character of 
the hon. Baronet would clear him from the 
imputation of being ordinarily the sup- 
porter of half measures; but in this in- 
stance he was ready to have supported 
him in the total repeal of the Malt-duty. 
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He did not consider, that in voting for the 
repeal of this duty he could be accused of 
any, the most remote, desire to create 
embarrassment, or to hazard the public 
credit. He had far too great a regard for 
his country’s credit, and for commercial 
credit, which was so intimately allied with it, 
ever by any act of his, or by any vote 
which he had given, or ever would give, 
in that House, to endanger the public 
faith. It appeared to him, that a Property- 
tax offered a ready and practicable means 
of commutation for this and other taxes ; 
and he supported the Motion because he 
considered that it would afford substantial 
relief to the manufacturing as well as to 
the agricultural population of the country. 
The two interests—the manufacturing and 
the agricultural—were inseparably con- 
nected; the one could not flourish without 
the other; and it was impossible that the 
one could flourish at the expense of the 
other. He was anxious to see a cheap, a 
good, and wholesome beverage, placed 
within the reach of the labouring classes, 
whether of the manufacturing or the agri- 
cultural community, He looked at the 
moral effects of the repeal of the Malt-tax. 
He wished to afford a substantial check to 
the dreadful effects of that consumption 
of ardent spirits which prevailed in our 
great manufacturing towns. He wished 
to see the use of beer extended—not in 


the beer-shops, but at the domestic meal. 


The hon. member for Lincolnshire had 
alluded to the alteration which had taken 
place of late years in the mode of life on 
the part of the agricultural labourer, in his 
now being no longer, to the same extent 
as formerly, the inmate of the farmer’s 
dwelling. He should not occupy the at- 
tention of the House by entering upon 
this topic, but it was, in his humble opin- 
ion, matter for serious consideration. As 
a representative of a large mercantile con- 
stitueney, therefore, and well knowing 
their wishes, he could declare that they 
were most anxious for the repeal of the 
Malt-tax, not merely on account of the 
relief which would thereby be afforded to 
themselves, but, at the same time, as an 
act of justice to the agriculturists. 

Mr. Robert Palmer had voted that 
evening for the Motion of the noble Mar- 
quess below him, and would also vote for 
the proposition of the hon. Baronet, be- 
cause he conceived both to be brought 
forward in a spirit of justice to the agricul- 
tural interest. In neither instance could 
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he, in justice, be obnoxious to the charge 
of being actuated by a desire to embarrass 
Ministers. He, at least, was one who 
would never vote for the reduction or re- 
peal of any tax, merely because it might 
embarrass the Government of the time 
being. He looked only to the justice and 
policy of the measure, and not to its prob- 
able party consequences. He would 
never lend himself to the views by which 
the papers of that day represented the 
noble Lord (Althorp) opposite to have been 
influenced when sitting on the Opposition 
side of the House. The newspapers con- 
tained a statement which he could not for 
a moment believe, but which represented 
the noble Lord as having stated, in an- 
swer to a question of a Member of a depu- 
tation that had waited on him in reference 
toarepeal of the Houseand Window-taxes, 
that “‘ It is very true, as you say, that I 
did vote for a repeal of those taxes; but I 
did so at the time merely to embarrass 
Ministers.” Whether this was a correct 
statement, he could not, of course, take it 
upon him to affirm; but he would say it 
was an example he should never imitate. 
He would vote for a reduction of the duty 
on malt, because he was convinced that 
no tax bore so heavily upon the working 
classes. The rich had their wines and 
luxuries, but malt beverage was the only 
drink of the poor labourer; to reduce it, 
therefore, would be an essential benefit to 
that large and important class of the 
community. He, of course, could not ex- 
pect that, if a tax so productive were re- 
duced one-half, the noble Lord should not 
endeavour to make good the revenue defi- 
ciency by some other less obnoxious im- 
post. All that he hoped for was, that the 
noble Lord would undertake the bold ex- 
periment of reducing this oppressive tax, 
substituting in its stead one less burthen- 
some to the working classes. 

Lord Althorp felt himself called upon to 
offer one or two words of explanation in 
reference to the newspaper statement to 
which the hon. Gentleman had just 
alluded. The hon. Gentleman did him 
but justice in disbelieving that statement. 
He never said what was attributed to him. 
He was asked, in a (to say the least) very 
unusual manner, to repeal certain taxes. 
On his declining, he was reminded that he 
had on a former occasion, when out of 
office, voted for the repeal of the same 
taxes. His answer was, a statement of the 
grounds on which he had voted on the 
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occasion alluded to. He told his ques- 
tioners that he had voted for a repeal of 
the House and Window-tax, and other 
taxes, because he thought the expendi- 
ture of the country unnecessarily, and 
therefore unjustifiably, excessive; and he 
voted for a repeal of taxes in order to 
compel the then Government to lessen the 
expenditure. But he particularly stated 
that he thought this reduction of expendi- 
ture the more called for and practicable 
because there was a comparatively large 
surplus of income over expenditure in the 
Exchequer at the time, he ever having 
held the opinion that no such surplus was 
desirable for the purposes of which it was 
the pretext. But no such state of things 
obtained now: the present Administration 
had cut down the expenditure to the 
utmost in their power, and they had no 
surplus fund. These important circum- 
stances, therefore, being now so different, 
he told the meeting that he had not the 
same motive for a repeal of those taxes as 
when he had sat on the Opposition side of 
the House. And that was what he said, 
and no more. 

Mr. Barron said, that he should oppose 
the present Motion with great reluctance ; 
because, being a landed proprietor, he 
should, of course, be very much benefited 
by the reduction of the Malt-duty. He 
could not, however, vote for the Motion, 
because he did not see how it was possible 
to reduce the establishment to the amount 
of 2,500,000/. 

Captain Gordon did expect that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
included in his Budget some proposition 
to relieve the agricultural classes. The 
reduction of taxation on taxed carts and 
tiles would not be felt in the particular 
part of the country with which he was 
connected, because neither taxed carts 
nor tiles were used there. He felt bound 
in justice to his constituents to vote for a 
Motion which would have the effect of 
giving some small relief. He supported 
it, however, for another reason, namely, 
that there was every reason to suppose a 
reduction of the duty would increase the 
consumption, and thus remove the objec- 
tion made by many hon. Members that it 
was necessary for the support of the 
revenue. 

Mr. O'Connell would support the Mo- 
tion, simply because it was a Motion for 
reduction of taxation. Jt was the duty of 
the House to reduce taxation, and the only 
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way to compel the Ministers to reduce the 
establishments of the country was, to take 
from the resources of expenditure. His 
own opinion, however, was, that the re- 
duction of the Malt Duty by one-half 
would, by augmenting the consumption, 
have the effect of increasing the revenue. 
The noble Lord said, that he had made no 
statement to the effect that he voted for 
reduction of taxation to embarrass the 
Government. He could assure the noble 
Lord, that the impression on the minds of 
a great number of the deputation was, that 
he had so expressed himself. There could 
be no doubt, however, that after the noble 
Lord’s explanation, that impression was 
erroneous. 

Mr. Hume was convinced that the re- 
duction of the Malt-duty one-half would 
not have the effect of diminishing the 
revenue to that amount. When the duty 
on spirits and coffee was reduced, the 
consumption greatly increased, and the 
revenue, instead of suffering, was bene- 
fited. He was sure, that if the present 
Motion was agreed to, the deficit would 
not exceed 800,000/. or 900,000/.; and 
he thought the Ministers might manage to 
go on very well, notwithstanding that 
deficiency. But if it was necessary to 
retain the present amount of taxation, he 
would, rather than keep the tax on malt, 
have a duty to the same amount placed 
on spirits. 

Mr. Lloyd said, that, although repre- 
senting an exclusively manufacturing con- 
stituency, he felt called upon, in justice to 
the agricultural population, to vote for the 
Motion. In doingso, however, he expressed 
a hope that, whenever a Motion were made, 
by which the burthens of the manufactur- 
ing population might be relieved, the agri- 
cultural Members, recollecting the support 
they were that night receiving, would 
unite their efforts in having it carried. 

Mr. Hodges said that, knowing what 
were the feelings of the country on the 
subject of this tax, he felt it his duty to 
support the Motion of the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Lincolnshire; at the same 
time he expressed his regret that that Mo- 
tion did not go to the extent of the entire 
abolition of the Malt-tax. While on his 
legs, he could not help observing, that it 
appeared to him rather a curious circum- 
stance to see those Gentlemen who had 
supported every Administration thatexisted 
previous to the present one, now demand- 
ing a remission of taxation. In his opin- 
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ion it would have been much better if 
they had not, years and years ago, lent 
their aid in the imposition of those taxes, 
of which they now so much complained. 
He did not, however, quarrel with them 
for now demanding a reduction of taxa- 
tion, and the Ministers could not do better 
than take them at their word, and regu- 
late the future establishments of the coun- 
try more in conformity with the means of 
the people. 

Mr. Baring said, that as the noble Lord 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
declared that it was not expedient to main- 
tain a surplus revenue for the purpose of 
liquidating the debt, and as that senti- 
ment had ‘been re-echoed from all sides of 
the House, it became a question for him 
to consider, when the whole surplus 
revenue was applied to the reduction of 
taxation, what parties were entitled to 
share in the scramble. He should cer- 
tainly not be doing his duty towards his 
constituents, standing there the represent- 
ative of a county purely agricultural, if 
he did not vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir W. Ingilby). The agricul- 
tural interest was at that moment suffering 
under peculiar distress, and it was their 
duty to give relief where relief was most 
required. For this consideration, as well 
as in discharge of the duty he owed to his 
constituents, he should support the present 
Motion. He believed, too, that no reduc- 
tion of taxation was more likely to give 
relief than the reduction of the duty on 
malt. If, however, the tax could not be 
spared, it might easily be transferred to 
some other article. He was one of those 
who thought the Beer Bill required consi- 
deration, The Committee appointed to 
inquire into that subject had received 
numerous representations of the pernicious 
consequences of the establishment of beer- 
shops; and it might be worthy of consi- 
deration, whether or not the transfer of 
part of the duty on malt to beer would 
not have the effect of removing those in- 
conveniences which had been experienced 
from the operation of the Beer Bill. 

Lord John Russell rose amidst loud 
cries of “‘ question.” He certainly would 
not have trespassed on the attention of the 
House, had it not been for the surprise 
which he felt at the extraordinary speech 
which had just been delivered. It was a 
common but just observation, that new 
proselytes always went to extremes; but 
that any man should go from so great an 
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extreme One way, to so great an extreme 
the other, was indeed calculated to excite 
some astonishment. For several years 
past, he had heard the hon. member for 
Essex declare, as indeed he did some 
nights ago, that the only means of saving 
this country was by keeping up.a large 
sinking fund, to which not less than 
5,000,000/. per annum should be appro- 
priated. His noble friend, taking another 
course of policy, said, ‘“ Let us not burthen 
the people for a sinking fund, but let us 
avoid the difficulties resulting from a 
deficit, and keep up a surplus of revenue 
beyond expenditure of a million or less.” 
But what said the hon. member for Essex 
—did he say, ‘‘ keep up the taxes—retain 
a sufficient surplus?” Oh, no; he said, 
“¢ if I cannot have a surplus of 5,000,000/., 
let me have a deficit.” According to the 
statement of his noble friend on the 
Budget, there would be a surplus of 
1,500,0002. His noble friend proposed 
to take off rather more than 1,000,000/., 
but the hon. member for Lincolnshire, in 
proposing to take off half the Malt-tax, 
asked for a reduction to the amount of 
2,400,000. This was the proposition 
which the hon. member for Essex—the 
great patron and supporter of the Sinking 
Fund—thought it consistent with his line 
of policy to adopt. That hon. Gentleman 
had told them, when the Motion of the 
hon. member for Whitehaven came on for 
discussion, that he had received many 
letters from his constituency, but the 
effect which this produced on his mind 
was only to prove that they were grossly 
ignorant; but on the present occasion, he 
had thrown aside all previous notions— 
he had cast away all the conclusions of his 
enlightened mind, and had condescended 
to become the representative of the worst 
and most besotted ignorance. To enter 
on the financial year with the deficiency 
of one million, was what, he hoped, no 
Minister of this great nation would ever 
consent to, and what no House of Com- 
mons would ever sanction. The necessary 
consequence of such a proceeding would 
be, to make the faith of the country sus- 
pected at home—to diminish its reputa- 
tion abroad—and to place us in such a 
situation as would necessarily deprive us 
of that high and noble station which we 
had hitherto held among the nations of 
the world. Those who thought the es- 
tablishments of the country might be suffi- 
ciently reduced to meet the deficiency 
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would be perfectly consistent in voting for 
the Resolution of the hon. member for 
Lincolnshire. It was, however, equally 
consistent for him, as one of those who 
brought forward the financial statement 
for the year—and who had proved by acts, 
and not by words, their desire of conduct- 
ing the Government, of the country in the 
full spirit of economy—to say, that he 
thought it impossible to make so large a 
reduction in our establishments as would 
enable us to meet the deficiency which 
would be occasioned by passing this Reso- 
lution. There was certainly one other 
method which had been stated most fairly 
—he might say with his usual fairness— 
by the hon. member for Colchester, 
namely, that this, with some other taxes, 
might be altogether reduced, and a tax 
upon income or property substituted. 
He admitted, that it was the duty of that 
House, after having provided for the 
national faith and interests, to consider 
what ways and means of raising the neces- 
sary taxation would prove least burthen- 
some to the people. If the House con- 
sidered such means less burthensome than 
those which at present existed, it was of 
course their duty to adopt that suggestion. 
Certainly, if the whole question of taxation 
were now to be raised for the first time, he 
said he was inclined to favour the senti- 
ments promulgated in a most able speech 
of the late Mr. Huskisson, in 1830. But, 
in his opinion, if they were now to enter 
into such a commutation he firmly believed 
that the hopes of the House would be dis- 
appointed, and that the discontent and 
irritation which would ensue upon the 
imposition of a tax which experience had 
proved so obnoxious, would preponderate 
over the satisfaction to which it might give 
rise. Upon the whole, then, he would 
leave the question tothe House, believing, 
fortified as he was by the vote of the other 
night, that the House would not on any 
account lend itself to a vote by which the 
national faith might be rendered liable to 
suspicion. 

Mr. Baring explained. He had dis- 
tinctly stated that, in voting for the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Baronet, he had by no 
means abandoned the principles which he 
had hitherto maintained with regard to the 
Sinking Fund. But as he found it impos- 
sible to convince Ministers of the pro- 
priety of adopting his sentiments, he had 
dealt with them according to their own 
principles, 
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Sir Charles Burrell said, he should vote 
for the hon. Baronet’s Motion, but not 
with an expectation that it would lead to 
any deficiency of the revenue; on the con- 
trary, he believed that the increase of the 
consumption of malt would be equivalent 
to the amount of duty reduced. 

The House divided on Sir W. Ingilby'’s 
Motion—Ayes 162: Noes 152: Majority 
10. 

Mr. Robinson then rose and said, as 
one of those who voted in the majority on 
this occasion, he thought it his duty to 
state that the vote he had given had not 
been dictated by any feeling of hostility 
towards his Majesty’s Government. Gen- 
tlemen might smile, but he could honestly 
and conscientiously state, that such was 
not his intention. He was aware that the 
effect of such a decision must lead to some 
embarrassment on their part. He consi- 
dered, however, that a most important 
principle had now been established, that 
the system of indirect taxation, in its pre- 
sent extent and degree, was at an end; 
and he called on the landed gentlemen 
who had insinuated that the Represent- 
atives of the trading and manufacturing 
towns entertained an unworthy jealousy 
towards that interest, but who had now 
received their support in the reduction of 
the Malt-duty, would be equally ready 
when, in a few days, the hon. Baronet, the 
member for the City of London, would 
propose a total repeal of the House and 
Window Duty, to lend their assistance 
for the abolition of these taxes. It would 
then, when that measure was also carried, 
be his duty—if the Government did not 
make a proposition to that effect—to sub- 
mit a Motion for the adoption of some 
means to supply whatever deficiency 
might be necessary, after the enforcement 
of every practicable reduction in the pub- 
lic expenditure. 

Lord Althorp said, that he was certain 
the intention of the hon. Mover of the Re- 
solution was not to embarrass the Govern-, 
ment, but to carry a measure of his own. 
Notwithstanding, he admitted that what 
had taken place that night would place 
his Majesty’s Ministers ina state of consi- 
derable embarrassment ; yet after the deci- 
sion that the House had just come to, 
though the majority was not very large, 
he did not feel himself disposed to 
offer any further opposition on that 
occasion, to the hon, Baronet’s Resolu- 
tion, 
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The Resolution-—‘ That the duty on 
Malt be reduced from 20s. 8d. to 10s, a 
quarter”-—was put from the Chair, and 
carried, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 29, 1833. 


MiNuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Suarres” 
BuRY, from Worcester; and the Earl of Moriey, from 
Plymouth,—for the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By 
the Duke of Grarton, from Suffolk, for an Alteration in 
the Sale of Beer Act.—By Lord LyNpxuurRst, from 
Beverley, against a Clause in the Local Jurisdiction Bill. 
—By the Bishops of Herrrorp, and Exeter, the Duke 
of CLEVELAND, the Marquess of StarrorD, the Earls of 
CADOGAN, FitzwiLtiAmM, and Rapnor, and Lords 
SUFFIELD, PoLTimoreE, and WESTERN, from a very great 
Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By the Arch- 
bishop of CANTERBURY, the Marquess of STAFFORD, 
and the Earls of Rosstyn, RopgN, and Rapnor, 
from a Number of Places,—for a Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By the Marquess of Srarrorp, from 
Edderton, for an Alteration in the existing System of 
Church Patronage in Scotland.—By the Earl of ABERDEEN, 
from the Royal College of Physicians (Edinburgh), for 
an Alteration in the Apothecaries Act.—By the Earl of 
RADNoR, from Northiam, Sussex, for a Commutation of 
Tithes.—By a Nosie Lorp, from Belfast, for Poor Laws 
to Ireland.—By the Earl of RopgN, from a Parish in 
Cork, against the proposed Measure of Church Reform 
{Ireland).—By Lord WEsTERN, from the Eastern Division 
of the County of Kent, for the Repeal of the Malt Duty. 


PAIRED OFF. 
Hall, Mr. 


Trrnes(Eneranp).}’ Lord Suffield pre- 
sented a petition from Uttoxeter, praying 
for an alteration in the Tithe System. 
The petitioners complained grievously that 
tithes were levied in the most inconvenient 
possible manner, and that these funds, 
which were originally destined to promote 
the moral and religious instruction of the 
parishioners, were entirely perverted from 
such objects. The inhabitants of Uttox- 
eter amounted to 5,000, and the tithes 
were worth 1,300/, a-year. The impro- 
priators, the Dean and Chapter of Wind- 
sor, let them out to a Mr. Charles 
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Tyrrell, of Suffolk, who sublet them to 
various individuals, who made all they 
could of them by exacting every farthing 
possible on every improvement made in 
the lands, a system which either took from 
the enterprising tenant the reward of his 
industry, or checked industry altogether. 
The Dean and Chapter of Windsor had a 
vicar at the stipend of 20/. per annum, to 
which must be added the small tithes, 
most troublesome and vexatious in their 
collection, making about 150/. more. The 
vicar hired a curate at the rate of 501. 
a-year, and the petitioners complained 
that these clergymen, notwithstanding the 
large sum paid as tithes, were destitute of 
the means of administering consolation to 
the poor, and of performing their duties 
properly. The petitioners earnestly prayed 
that these, and all such grievances 
throughout the kingdom, might be done 
away with. 

The Earl of Eldon deprecated the sys- 
tem which appeared to have been entered 
into of making this sort of petitions a peg 
whereon to hang attacks on the clergy ; 
the persons petitioned against most ge- 
nerally knew nothing about the intended 
attack, and were therefore unable to for- 
ward any refutations of them. Such 
petitions, however, would have not the 
slightest operation in altering his fixed 
determination to support the Established 
Church. There was a measure to be 
brought forward with reference to Church 
Reform, and he hoped that the debate 
on the subject would not be forestalled by 
the renewal of any such assertions as 
these. Besides, particular instances of 
individual conduct constituted no general 
rule by which their Lordships could form 
their judgment. 

Lord Suffield protested against the noble 
Earl’s interpretation of what he had done ; 
he had merely read the statement of cer- 
tain petitioners ; dnd however unimportant 
the petitions and complaints of the people 
might appear to the noble Earl, he should 
never hesitate in bringing them before the 
House. He denied having brought this 
petition forward by surprise ; he had given 
full intimation of it to the parties con- 
cerned, and had given notice to their 
Lordships of his intention. 

The Bishop of Bristol said, that the 
noble Earl (Suffield) had certainly given him 
information that he intended to present 
the petition. He had accordingly sent to 
the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, one of 
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the leading members of which returned 
an answer which clearly showed that the 
ex-parte statement of the petitioners was 
greatly exaggerated; indeed, the whole 
was a misrepresentation. So far from 
having the large income stated in the 
petition, the whole amount obtained by 
the Dean and Chapter was 27/. a-year; 
and they had, out of this insignificant 
sum,- paid 200/. towards rebuilding the 
church, and several other sums, towards 
charities, &c. As to the pay of the 
ministers, it did not wholly depend upon 
the holders of large tithes, nor had the 
diocesan any power to augmentthe stipend. 
It was, however, in contemplation to aug- 
ment the benefice, but this could not be 
done before the renewal of the lease. 

The Earl of Radnor said, the noble and 
learned Lord (the Earl of Eldon) seemed 
to fall into the offence of prediscussion 
much more than the noble Lord whom he 
objurgated. As to the petitioners, he 
thought they ought to be pretty well ac- 
quainted with the extent of what they paid. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Juries (IRELAND).] On the Motion 
of Viscount Melbourne, the Order of the 
Day was read for the resuming of the debate 
on the third reading of this Bill. The 
noble Viscount and the Duke of Welling- 
ton each proposed several verbal Amend- 
ments, all of which were agreed to without 
discussion. ~ 

Bill read a third time. 

On the Motion that it do pass, 

The Earl of Longford said, at that late 
period, he would not go into any discussion 
on the measure before their Lordships, 
which he considered singularly ill-timed. 
He could not understand how that mea- 
sure could be reconciled with the coercive 
measure which the Ministers thought 
necessary for Ireland. It was very strange 
that such a measure as the present should 
be brought forward at a time when it was 
acknowledged that justice could not be 
administered in the ordinary way in Ire- 
land. The body of Jurymen in that 
country consisted of two classes—those 
who were willing to act uprightly, and 
those who were devoted to the interests of 
others. The present Bill favoured the 
introduction of the latter class into the 
Jury box. He thought that the Bill was 
not wanted, and that, at all events, it 
should be postponed until it had a fair 
opportunity of being reconsidered. 


—~ at 
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Lord Carbery agreed with the opinion 
of his noble friend who had last spoken, 
and said, that a large body of the most 
eminent persons at the Irish bar were 
opposed to the present measure. 

The Marquess of Westmeathcomplained 
that the measure did not grow out of the 
judicial inquiry lately instituted, but was 
only a fifteenth part of it, since that 
inquiry embraced fourteen other important 
subjects. He was of opinion that the 
sub-sheriffs should not interfere in the 
formation of Jury lists. 

Lord Cloncurry contended, that the 
present measure would put back into the 
hands of ‘the Sheriffs a power with which 
they ought not to be invested. He re- 
membered that, inonecounty, Kildare—out 
of six Sheriffs five had been insolvent, 
and therefore he considered that they were 
improper persons to have the power of 
returning Juries. He had seen one Sheriff 
hunted about by the Coroner for the debts 
of his court; and such, he was sorry to 
say, was the general character of the 
persons who had of late years filled the 
office of Sheriff in Ireland. They were 
the only persons who ought not to select 
Jurors, the best way of choosing whom 
would be according to a property qualifi- 
cation. 

The Earl of Roden said, that if there 
was anything good in Irish Jurisprudence, 
it was the system of Juries. Irish Jurors 
were honest merf, and anxious to assist in 
the fair administration of justice. In some 
instances, rather than do violence to their 
consciences, they had staid away, and, by 
so doing, subjected themselves to large 
fines. The present measure excluded 
from the Jury lists a respectable body of 
persons—he meant the parish clerks. He 
wanted to know from the noble Viscount 
opposite, why they were excluded, and 
whether it was from the circumstance of 
their being Protestants? He thought the 
measure proposed by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters unnecessary and uncalled for; and 
as he had opposed it in its former stages, 
he would continue his opposition to the 
last, and vote against the Motion that it 
do pass. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that with 
respect to the general objections made to 
the Bill, he had already explained himself 
so fully, that he trusted their Lordships 
would not take it as a mark of disrespect 
if he made no further explanations on 
those objections, With respect to the 
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clause complained of by the noble Earl 
who had just sat down, he would merely 
state that it was only meant to exempt 
parish clerks from the discharge of an 
additional and an onerous duty. He was 
not certain whether, as the law then 
stood, parish clerks could serve or not; 
but he knew that what was intended by 
the introduction of the clause objected to 
was, to relieve them from what they would 
themselves consider a heavy buth n. 
The Bill passed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 29, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Vicors; 
an Account of the Annual Receipts and Expenditure in 
the Parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex, for the last three 
years.—On the Motion of Mr. Ricarpo, an Account of 
the Management and Expenses of the different Gaols in 
England and Wales.—On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rics, 
an Account of the Amount of all the Taxes Repealed or 
Imposed in each year, since the close of the War. 

Petitions presented By Sir Joun Hopxouss, from several 
Metropolitan Parishes; by Mr. Laneston, from three 
Parishes at Oxford; and by Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool, 
—for a Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By Colonel Lyeon, 
from Worcester; Mr. CoLquHoun, from two Places; and 
Mr. Briestock, from Ubley, against the Repeal or 
Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. Ewart, 
from Liverpool, for Relief to the Dissenters with respect 
to Marriages, Parochial Rates, and Registrations.—By the 
same, from Medical Practitioners, Liverpool; and by Mr. 
BaNNERMAN, from the University of Aberdeen,—for an 
Alteration in the Apothecaries Act.—By Mr. CoLguuoun, 
from the Spirit Dealers of Kirkintillock, for a Repeal of 
the Tippling Act.—By the same, from the Hand-loom 
Weavers of Scotland; and by Mr. Jamgs OswAa.Lp, from 
Calton,—for a Board of Trade, and for Relief.—By Mr. 
Suaw, from a Number of Places in Ireland, against the 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. G. J. 
HEATHCOTE, from the Landowners of Kesteven (Lincoln), 
against any Alteration of the Corn Laws.—By Mr, Bric- 
stock, Mr. Hutr, and Mr. Vicors, from several Places, 
for a Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By Mr. PLumprre, 
from two Places in Kent, for a Repeal of the Malt Duty. 
—By Mr. Vicors, from the Parish of St Pancras, 
for a Repeal of the Septennial Act, and for Vote 
by Ballot.—By Mr. BANNERMAN, from Aberdeen, for 
a Repeal of the Duty on Stamped Receipts.—By 
Messrs. Botton KING, BaRING, HENEAGE, MaAR- 
JORIBANKS, J. SMITH, COLQUHOUN, FITZGERALD, F. 
Suaw, Ricarpo, Morison, Hutt, Brie@stocn, J. C. 
Dunpas, and PLumMpTRE, Colonel Lyeon, Sir J. DAL- 
RYMPLE, Sir W. Fo.Kgs, and an Hon. Memser, from a 
great Number of Places,—against Slavery: also by Alder] 
man Tompson, Sir EpmMuND Hayes, and Viscount 
APSLEY.—By Messts. J. SmitH, Corgunoun, G. J. 
HEATHCOTE, SHAW, BrigsrockK, Vicoks, BANNERMAN, 
Colonel Lyeon, Lord Ossunston, and an Hon.'! MEMBER, 
from a Number of Places,—for a Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By Lord GRANVILLE SoMERSET, from 
Landogo, for some Modifications in the Sabbath Observ- 
ance Bill.—By Mr. Hopess, from Cranbrook, and other 
Places in Kent, for a Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Lord 
Aps.ey, from the Clergy of the Deanery of Stow (Glou- 
cester), against the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill; 
and for a Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. BARING, 
from the Proprietors of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatres, against the Bill for Regulating Dramatic Per- 
formances. 
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Charles Buller presented.a petition from | fine the attention of the House to a single 
the electors of Launceston, in the county | question of fact, whether Launceston was 


of Cornwall, complaining that bribery had 


still a nomination borough ? He regretted 


been used at the last election for that that the Vote by Ballot had not been 


borough, and that they were only pre- 
vented from proving it before the House, 
by the enormous expense which attended 
the taking of evidence before Election 
Committees. He must disclaim all feel- 
ing of personal hostility against the Gallant 
General (Sir Henry Hardinge), who had 
been the successful candidate for that bo- 
rough. He was most unwilling also to give 
any pain to the noble Duke (Northumber- 
land), who was said to nominate the hon. 
member for Launceston. His sole object 
was, to show that there existed what the 
petitioners considered a constitutional 
abuse. The first statement in the petition 
was highly deserving the attention of the 
House, that, in consequence of the great 
and enormous expense which was incurred 
by Election Committees, they could not 
prove the existence at the last election of 
the bribery which the petition alleged. 
The petition then went on to pray that 
the constituency might be increased by 
extending the limits of the borough. The 
petition also prayed that a Commission 
should be seat down to inquire into the 
existence of bribery at the last election, 
and that the evidence might be taken on 
the spot. The hon. Member, in support- 
ing the prayer of the petition, stated, that 
he was aware he made himself obnoxious 
to those who advocated the “ finality” of 
the Reform Bill; but he for one had 
never conceded the monstrous principle 
that any legislative measure was to be 
final; still less had he ever conceded the 
still more monstrous principle, that the 
Members of that House were entitled by 
any sort of compromise to barter away the 
rights and privileges of the people. The 
Reform Bill,he considered, would be a mere 
mockery to the people of England if it 
did not, to use the language of Lord Grey 
in the House of Lords, “ put an end to 
the system of nomination,” and introduce 
in its room that of representation. It was 
not, however, against the Reform Bill, but 
against the Boundary Bill, that he urged 
objection; and it surely would not be said 
that Lieut. Drummond’s Bill was to be a 
final measure against the whole people. 
He wished the boundaries of the borough 
to be enlarged. He almost wished that 
no assertion had been made as to the 
existence of bribery, as he wished to con- 


some effectual protection. 





carried on a late occasion, as he was of 
Opinion that it would have given the voters 
But, from the 
number of votes in favour of the ballot on 
that occasion, he did not think that the 
people of England would be long excluded 
from that benefit. He must press on the 
attention of the House the necessity of 
enlarging the extent of this very limited 
borough. He did not ask for the Com- 
mission solely on behalf of the electors of 
Launceston, but on behalf of the people 
of England generally, who were deeply 
interested in the system of representation, 
of the state of which the petition furnished 
some evidence. 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought the speech 
of the hon, Member was not so much for 
the purpose of doubting the legality of the 
election, as it was to exhibit a desire to 
attack the Reform Bill. With regard to 
the Reform Bill, he (Sir H. Hardinge) had 
opposed it to the utmost; but as it was 
now the law of the land, he should do all 
he could to remedy any defect that it had. 
He did not, however, agree, that it was 
necessary on all occasions on which the 
petitioners might happen to be defeated, 
that they should claim a large extension of 
boundary. The petitioners were those 
who opposed him at the election; and the 
first signature was that of Mr. Howell, 
whom he defeated; and the next that of 
Thomas Pierce, who was Mr. Howell’s 
electioneering agent —a gentleman of 
whom, on a recent occasion, it had been 
said, that he had redeemed sixty years of 
Toryism by three years of Radicalism. 
He (Sir H. Hardinge) most distinctly de- 
nied, on behalf of himself, his agents, or 
his friends, that there was one single in- 
stance of bribery or corruption at his 
election. The House would recollect that 
a petition had been presented, charging 
him, his agents, and friends, with bribery ; 
and yet, after waiting three months, and 
Mr. Pierce being the agent— 

Mr. Buller interrupted the hon. and 
gallant Officer, by saying, that there was 
no charge of bribery. Indeed, he be- 
lieved, that there was not the slightest 
suspicion of bribery against the hon. and 
gallant Officer. 

Sir Henry Hardinge read an extract 
from the former petition, in which hims 
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self, his agents, &c., were charged with 
bribery and corruption. He declared that 
he held the offence of bribery in so odious 
a light—every voter being obliged to take 
the bribery oath—that sooner than have 
subjected the voters to the offence of per- 
jury, he would have lost his election. 
Although the former petitioners had had 
three months, they failed to enter into the 
requisite sureties; and he had, in conse- 
quence, never had an opportunity to de- 
clare that he was not the guilty person he 
had been accused of being. He was pre- 
pared—and that was known to his counsel 
and agents—to meet the charge, and to 
deny and defy the proof that there was a 
single case of bribery; and he believed 
that the reason the petition was not pro- 
secuted was, that the petitioners were con- 
vinced they could not bring forward a 
single case; and they were afraid their 
petition would be deemed frivolous and 
vexatious. - For several weeks, every 
Cornish paper had teemed with articles 
calling for subscriptions in support of the 
petitions, in order, as they said, ‘‘ to drive 
the Conservative from the borough of 
Launceston;” and with considerable effect, 
too, for they had got five or six hundred 
pounds in that way. An hon. Baronet’s 
(Sir William Molesworth) agent (he meant 
Mr. Woolcomb) had written articles of that 
kind in a Government paper; and, after 
subscribing five pounds in his own name, 
he subscribed twenty-five pounds in the 
name of a Radical friend to the cause; 
and he could tell the hon. Baronet, that it 
was generally said, that the hon. Baronet 
was that Radical friend. He had now 
been returned to Parliament eight or nine 
times, and he had never had any trans- 
action of the nature of that which 
was asserted by the hon. Member. His 
agents and counsel knew all the details of 
the case; he stated them publicly, and 
they could catechise him if they thought 
proper. With regard to the influence 
that was complained of, he begged the 
hon. Member to recollect what was the 
influence of the Duke of Northumberland. 
. The Duke had by no means a large pro- 
perty in that neighbourhood, and, there- 
fore, the Duke’s influence did not arise 
from his having a numerous tenantry; it 
arose from his having been for many years 
a large benefactor to all the public chari- 
ties in that neighbourhood; and, on the 
occasion of the late contest, he (Sir Henry) 
could only state, that such was the impres- 
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sion of the people of Launceston on ac- 
count of his benefactions, and the genero- 
sity and liberality with which they were 
dispensed, that they disregarded Mr. 
Howell, and spoke against him, because 
he had never made any benefaction to the 
town. In the year 1828, a review was 
taken of the benefactions of the noble 
Duke and Mr. Howell (the one living at 
a distance, and the other on the spot), 
when it appeared that the Duke of North- 
umberland, in the year 1822, subscribed 
to the public charities, Sunday-schools, 
and to the poor of the parish, 213/., and 
towards the improvement and repairs of 
the town, 3341.; while, in that year, Mr. 
Howell, being a resident gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, had not subscribed one 
farthing. During the six years, between 
1825 and 1831, the noble Duke had sub- 
scribed 5,233/.; while Mr. Howell had 
subscribed only 50/.; and that, too, in 
the year 1831, after the Reform Bill had 
been brought in. He would state, that it 
was not the influence of the Duke from 
property, but it was the influence of a 
liberal and generous nobleman, exercised 
on the spot; and if he were to go into de- 
tails to justify that nobleman’s conduct, 
of which he was sure the noble Duke 
would rather he should not have spoken, 
there would be enough to vindicate him, 
and not merely to clear him from all im- 
putation, but to obtain for him a large 
share of admiration in every part of the 
county, similar to that which his conduct 
excited in Launceston. But, he would 
say, the Duke of Northumberland had not, 
in the town of Launceston, one dozen of 
tenants, and that he had not in the 
borough of Launceston one-half of the 
same proportion of tenants as the Duke of 
Bedford had got in Tavistock. If the 
hon. Gentleman wished to have examples 
to justify him in calling for an extension 
of the constituency, he should look nearer 
home, and he would find much stronger 
ones, There was the borough of Tavis- 
tock, with its population of 5,600, which 
returned two Members, yet it polled only 
193 at the late election; while Launces- 
ton, with a population of 5,384, had only 
one Member, yet polled 243 votes. Knares- 
borough and Totness stood in the same 
relative position. He was quite astonished 
to find the statements of the noble Lord 
who introduced the Reform Bill, that it 
would add to the constituency of the 
boroughs upwards of 110,000, There. 
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were sixty-five old boroughs, which at the 
late election had polled only 83,809, while 
there had been contested elections in every 
one, and under the old system those 
boroughs had polled 95,040. The Cor- 
poration of Launceston had also been 
charged with using undue influence in 
having a power to license public-houses. 
There had been only one person licensed 
since the passing of the Bill, and he was 
one of those who had signed the petition. 

Sir William Molesworth said, without 
an increase in the constituency, Laun- 
ceston would be a mere nomination 
borough—this was not his opinion only, 
but that of ninety-nine out of every 100 
of his constituents. He did not accuse 
the hon. and gallant Baronet of those 
practices; in fact, he believed that he was 
quite unaware of them; but he would 
assert that they were carried on. In his 
opinion, the person who caused them was 
as bad as the person who practised them. 
There was intimidation at Launceston, and 
that led to immorality. The chief cause 
was the Duke of Northumberland, and he 
was the arch-criminal. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: It is false. If 
the hon. Member means to assert, and 
continues to assert, that the Duke of 
Northumberland is the arch-criminal in 
those demoralizing practices, I will again 
meet it in the way I have done, and cha- 
racterise such an assertion as being false. 

The Speaker said, that ali the right hon. 
Baronet meant was, that if such an asser- 
tion were made, he would deny the truth 
of it in the strongest language that the 
forms of the House would allow. But the 
right hon., Gentleman did not mean to use 
any language which would be disorderly. 

Sir William Molesworth would still 
assert that the Duke of Northumberland 
was the principal cause of intimidation in 
the borough, and that the system pursued 
created much immorality. 

Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that if 
the hon. Member still persisted in that 
assertion, he must reprobate it in the 
strongest terms of indignation the forms 
of the House would allow him to use. 

Sir William Molesworth would still ad- 
here to his assertion. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that with re- 
gard to the statements that had been 
made as to intimidation, and rewards and 
punishments, that had been held out, he 
must observe, that, at the late election, 
two members of Mr, Howell’s Committee 
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had promised the hon. Baronet’s (Sir 
William Molesworth) custom to a voter 
who had already promised him his vote, 
provided he would break his faith and 
vote for Mr. Howell. With regard to the 
notoriety that had been expressed of Laun- 
ceston becoming a nomination borough, 
he would assert that that arose, not from 
the real circumstances in which the borough 
was placed, but in consequence of his 
having defeated the Whig candidate. 

Sir William Molesworth said, that if 
what the right hon. Baronet had stated 
was the fact, he felt more indignant at 
such a use of his name than words could 
express. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Tue Matt Duttes.] Lord Althorp 
said: I am quite persuaded that every 
Gentleman in the House must be anxious 
to hear what I wish to state on the pre- 
sent occasion. The decision of the House 
on Friday being very peculiar, considering 
the circumstances under which it took 
place, has, as I stated at the time, placed 
Government under great embarrassment ; 
and after taking this question into our 
consideration, his Majesty’s Ministers 
have felt it desirable to bring the ques- 
tion again before the House, and in such 
a manner that the whole state of the case 
may be fairly brought forward, and that 
the House may see clearly all the conse- 
quences which must take place, in conse- 
quence of the proceeding of Friday night, 
and come to a decision with their eyes 
open. That decision may be precisely 
the same as that which they came to be- 
fore, or it may differ from it; but there is 
a necessity for a clear understanding upon 
this subject. Sir, with this view, and be- 
lieving that this will be the mode which 
will conduce most to this end, I now give 
notice, that it is my intention to move as 
an amendment to the motion of the hon. 
Baronet, the member for the City of 
London, to-morrow evening, this Resolu- 
tion, which I will read now, in order that: 
it may be placed on the votes of the 
House, that hon. Gentlemen may have 
the opportunity of considering the effect 
of it:—‘ That the deficiency of the Re- 
venue which would be occasioned by a 
reduction of the tax on malt to 10s. a 
quarter, and by the repeal of the taxes on 
houses and windows, could only be sup- 
plied by the substitution of a general tax 
on property, and would occasion an ex-’ 
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tensive change in our whole financial 
system, which would at present be in- 
expedient.” 

Lord Althorp then moved, that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Sir William Ingilby asked the noble 
Lord what he intended to do respecting 
the vote which the House had come to 
last Friday night? He could assure the 
House, that he had not brought forward 
his motion with any view of embarrassing 
Ministers. The Resolution having been 
carried by a majority, the manner in which 
the noble Lord had taken it up had gone 
through the country, and the country 
expected that the measure would be 
carried into effect. He asked if it was 
the intention of the noble Lord to carry 
that Resolution into effect, or what it was 
the noble Lord intended to do? 

Lord Althorp said, there had been some 
misunderstanding respecting what he 
(Lord Althorp) had said on Friday night. 
What he did then say—at all events what 
he meant to say, and what he believed he 
did say in so many words—was, that 
although the question was carried by a 
very small majority, he would not take 
advantage of another division the same 
evening, as he might have done, after the 
previous division, by again dividing the 
House on the main question. He felt as 
other Gentlemen, who had been accustom- 
ed to such matters had always felt, that 
he might, if he thought proper, divide 
the House more than once, but he would 
not take the chance of Gentlemen coming 
in after the first division, in order to ob- 
tain a second division. As to what he 
intended to do, he should have thought 
the Motion of which he had just given 
notice would have been sufficient. 

The Marquess of Chandos rose to ex- 
press his deep regret to find that there 
was any intention to get rid of the vote of 
the House of Commons, on a motion of 
the greatest importance to the country at 
large. The House could not have been 
taken by surprise by the hon. Baronet’s 
(Sir William Ingilby’s) Motion. They 
must have been prepared for it; but what 
he most regretted was, that there should 
be any attempt on the part of a Minister 
of the Crown in that Reformed House, 
from which so much was expected, to set 
aside the vote come to on that occasion ; 
that Members should be told they voted 
improperly, and that he would give them 
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mistakes. He begged leave to express 
his earnest and sincere hope, that when 
the question was again brought forward, 
the vote would stand as at present. For 
himself, he should be ashamed if he should 
be supposed capable of altering his vote 
on so important a question—a question 
so deeply affecting the landed interest. 
He would rather, indeed, throw up his 
seat, than, at the call of the Minister of 
the Crown, vote directly contrary to the 
vote he had previously given. 

‘Mr. Tennyson said, undoubtedly the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) was best quali- 
fied to give a construction to what he did 
say, or intended to say, on the previous 
occasion referred to, and although he (Mr. 
Tennyson) was ready to accept the expla- 
nation which had been given, yet, he 
must say, that it was uniformly circulated 
through the Press, and was the general 
understanding of the Members in the 
House, that the noble Lord would, not- 
withstanding the smallness of the majority, 
feel it to be his duty to carry the Resolu- 
tion into effect [*‘ no, no!” “* yes, yes!” ] 
Gentlemen cried ‘‘ no,” but he should like 
to know whether those who uttered those 
cries were present. Whilst he said this 
in justice to himself, he was bound also, in 
justice to the noble Lord to say, that he 
was satisfied the noble Lord did not mean 
so to express himself, and he was ready to 
abide by the explanation given by the 
noble Lord himself. He must say, that 
he did not think any question of that kind 
ought, in a Reformed Parliament, to affect 
the stability of any Administration. The 
former degraded Parliaments were more 
the Privy Council of the Minister than 
the Representatives of the people, and, of 
course, when they differed ftom him on 
any question, he had only to resign; but 
at present the Ministers came down and 
told them what sum was wanted, and how 
they proposed to raise it. Parliament, if 
it truly represented the people, might 
fairly say to Ministers, and Ministers 
would be bound to listen to them, “ we 
do not wish to be taxed in the particular 
way you propose, but would prefer another 
way.” For his own part, he should be 
ashamed of himself, if being ready to vote 
for the Repeal of the Malt-tax, and of 
the House and Window-tax, he were not 
also ready to vote a substitute for those 
taxes. He could not agree with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that any screw- 
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ing and saving could make up six or seven 
millions deficiency. The utmost that 
could be saved from the expenditure was 
two or three millions. He was, therefore, 
for one, prepared to agree to a Property 
Tax. So far from thinking that this 
would be a grievance to the landed in- 
terest, he was certain that it would, from 
the general prosperity that would be 
diffused throughout the country, be the 
greatest boon that could be granted it. 
He rose, however, chiefly to express his 
regret that the Minister of the Crown in- 
tended to come down to propose the 
rescinding of a vote of that House. It 
could not be said, that due notice had 
not been given of the motion for the re- 
duction of the Malt-tax, for, in addition 
to the notice of the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Lincolnshire, his hon. friend 
the member for Surrey had a notice upon 
the paper, for the same purpose, and 
therefore Ministers could not say, that 
they had been taken by surprise, or un- 
prepared. He did not think that the 
course of proceeding which it was intend- 
ed to recommend to Parliament in this 
instance was one that the House ought to 
adopt. If they did adopt such a course, 
and if they rescinded their vote, the repeal 
of the House and Window-tax could not 
take place, and thus the old system 
would still go on. Now, he was persuaded 
that the House, under such circumstances 
would quickly find that that system would 
never do; indeed, he was convinced that 
they must, sooner or later, come to a 
complete revision of the financial system 
of the country. They must come to a 
Property-tax ; nothing else would satisfy 
the people of this country, and nothing 
else was calculated to place the country 
once more in a prosperous condition. 

Mr. Robinson said, that he had no 
desire to place the noble Lord in a dilemma 
and contradiction, but it appeared to him 
to be of some importance to consider how 
the noble Lord stood with the House, and 
it was a matter of great importance that it 
should be generally understood what the 
noble Lord did say at the close of Friday 
night. He would state the impression 
which was then made upon him by what 
the noble Lord said, and he had paid 
great attention to what had fallen from the 
noble Lord. He believed that the noble 
Lord’s words were these—that though the 
majority was small, yet that he felt certainly 
bound to acquiesce in the passing of the 
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Resolution, or that he should not oppose it- 
[Cries of “ No, no.”] He might have 
been—he no doubt was—mistaken, but 
certainly, agreeably to what had been said 
by the noble Marquess, the member for 
Buckinghamshire, he understood the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
express his decided intention to acquiesce 
in the vote of the House. He would ask 
the House in what situation they were 
likely to be placed to-morrow when the 
noble Lord came down and proposed his 
Resolution to them? He did not com- 
plain of that Resolution ; he thought that 
it was putting the question upon the right 
issue. He agreed with the hon. member 
for Lambeth that it was very improper for 
hon. Members to call for great reductions 
of taxation—reductions that could not 
possibly be met by corresponding reduc- 
tions in the public expenditure without 
supplying the means from some other 
source. He was glad that Ministers had 
taken a decided course on this occasion. 


‘It was right that the country should see 


what were the intentions of those Gentle- 
men who would vote for the reduction of 
one-half of the Malt-duty, and would 
afford the Government no means of getting 
out of the dilemma into which they were 
thus thrown: it was right that the country 
should understand what the House was 
about, and he thought that the vote of to- 
morrow night would go far to clear up 
that point. He would wish both the Go- 
vernment and the House to consider the 
situation in which they would be placed 
if, by any means whatever, the Resolution 
proposed by the noble Lord should be 
carried. Would it not then be said, and 
justly said, that a House of Commons, 
consisting of 300 and odd Members, came 
to a deliberate vote, upon due notice, for 
reducing a portion of the burthens of the 
people, and that that vote was considered 
a proper subject for revision? He had 
never been in the habit of using language 
in that House calculated to produce an 
unfavourable impression of it in the coun- 
try, and he should not commence that 
career now, but he could not avoid stating 
what would be the necessary and inevitable 
consequences of the revision of this vote. 
The people would see that the House of 
Commons, consisting very often of not 
more than thirty or forty members, had 
passed Estimates for imposing burthens 
upon them to a large amount, and that in 
no single instance had such votes been 
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Subjected to a revision, whereas that when 
a House of 300 and odd Members decided 
upon reducing their burthens, that vote 
was subjected to revision, and actually to 
be rescinded. If the noble Lord’s Reso- 
lution should be carried, no measure that 
he knew of would provoke so much discus- 
sion, and when so much obloquy had been 
already excited, let them not, he would 
entreat them, add to it by doing that the 
effect of which would be to bring the 
House of Commons into disrepute with 
the people. In conclusion, he would 
invoke the House to pause well before it 
came to consider that discussion of which 
the noble Lord had given notice for to- 
morrow, to consider well what would be 
the necessary and inevitable consequence 
of overturning the vote of Friday night. 
Sir John Wrottesley said, that he felt it 
necessary, in consequence of what had 
fallen from the two hon. Members who 
had just spoken, to address a few words 
to the House. He considered that his 
noble friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had explained precisely the terms 
which he had used on Friday night. He 
(Sir John Wrottesley) was just behind his 
noble friend at the time, and he understood 
him exactly in the way in which he had 
now stated his meaning to the House. 
He was sure that the mistake must have 
arisen in consequence of a misapprehension 
by hon. Gentlemen of the mode in which 
the question was put in that House—a 
mode which was certainly ambiguous, and 
liable to misapprehension. The first ques- 
tion put on the occasion referted to was, 
“‘ that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question.” Upon that 
question the division took place ; but after 
it was carried in the negative, then came 
the main question—‘“ that the words ‘ it 
is the opinion of this House that the duty 
on malt be reduced to 10s. the quarter’ 
be thereto added.” That was a separate 
and distinct question, upon which his 
noble friend could again have divided the 
House. It was then that his noble friend 
addressed the House, and he understood 
him to say that after the division, he would 
not take advantage of any Gentleman 
coming into the House to oppose it again. 
His own attention was first called to the 
misapprehension as to what had fallen 
from his noble friend by seeing it errone- 
ously stated the next morning in the usual 
channels of public information.. He was 
not prepared to state what would be the 
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course which he would follow when the 
Motion was brought forward to-morrow ; 
no doubt every hon. Member would deeply 
and seriously consider the subject. With- 
out, however, stating what were his opin- 
ions on the subject to which that Motion 
referred, he must protest against the prin- 
ciple that because 162 Members of that 
House had given an opinion upon a certain 
subject, therefore, that the remainder of 
the 658 Members had no right to give an 
Opinion upon it. There were several dif- 
ferent stages through which the Resolution 
in question would have to pass before it 
could be laid on the Table of the House 
in the shape of a Bill, and before it arrived 
at that stage, the House would have 
several distinct opportunities of deciding 
and dividing upon it. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood had understood 
the noble Lord precisely as the noble 
Marquess the member for Buckingham- 
shire. He had listened attentively to the 
noble Lord, and, after the vote was de- 
cided, the words which fell upon his ear 
from the lips of the noble Lord were these : 
“« That the vote had placed the Govern- 
ment in a state of considerable embarrass- 
ment; but, after the vote to which the 
House had come, he could not think of 
offering any opposition to the carrying of 
it into effect.” [* No, no.”] He was 
ready to accept the explanation of the 
noble Lord, but those were the words, as 
he recollected them. He would make but 
one other observation, which was, that he 
trusted the Ministry would well consider 
the consequences of the proceeding of 
which they had given notice. Other 
Motions for rescinding the decisions of 
the House would be made. He, for one, 
was disposed, if such a principle was 
adopted, to move that the Resolutions 
come to upon his Motion a few evenings 
ago be rescinded, and he called upon the 
Government to pause before they opened 
so wide a door. He did not agree with 
the hon. member for Lambeth, that former 
Houses of Commons had been degraded, 
but what, he would ask, would be thought 
of the dignity and character of the present 
House if it should rescind its solemn deci- 
sion at the command of the Minister? He 
was quite satisfied that the proceeding, if 
adopted, would lead to greatchanges in the 
proceedings of the House, and he dreaded 
the manner in which it was likely to be 
received by the country at large. He 
dreaded the operation of such conduct 
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with regard to the reduction of a tax. He 
again called on the noble Lord to consider 
well the consequences to which his Motion, 
if adopted, would lead. 

Mr. Benett confirmed, from his own 
recollection, the explanation already made 
by Lord Althorp of the meaning and 
terms of his statement on Priday night. 

Mr. Hall Dare said, he had not had the 
good fortune to be present on Friday 
night, but he concurred with the hon. 
member for Wolverhampton, that after 
the decision on that night, notwithstanding 
the explanation of the noble Lord as to 
his meaning on that particular question, it 
would be a bad precedent if an attempt 
were made to rescind a vote to which the 
House had deliberately come. The noble 
Lord had called upon the House to look 
with their eyes open on the alternative he 
would present them. As an independent 
Member of the House, he was prepared to 
look at the subject with his eyes open. 
He was prepared to vote for a property 
tax, and to consider the existing taxation 
of the country, for he believed that a Pro- 
perty tax was the most equitable tax, it 
being but'just that those who had property 
to protect should contribute principally to 
the exigences of the State. He agreed 
with the hon. member for Lambeth that 
the reduction of the Malt-tax would place 
Ministers under the necessity of providing 
some other tax in its stead. It was neces- 
sary that the revenue should be maintain- 
ed, that faith should be kept with the 
public creditor, and that the establishments 
of the country should also be maintained. 
Looking, however, at our foreign policy, 
at the state of our foreign relations, at the 
state of the East of Europe, at our West 
India Colonies, and at the unfortunate 
state of Ireland—looking at all these 
interests, he thought the noble Lord could 
not dispense with the present amount of 
revenue. He was perfectly ready to vote 
for a Property-tax as a substitute for the 
Malt-tax. As to the Malt-tax, he should, 
if he had been present on Friday evening, 
have voted for the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet; but he should have done so with 
regret, as he only considered it a half 
measure. He, for one, was ready to reduce 
the whole of the Malt-tax, and substitute 
a Property-tax in its stead. He agreed 
with the hon. member for Oldham in the 
opinion, that if they reduced the tax 10s. 
the quarter, the reduction in price would 
only be from 60s. to 50s.; whereas if 
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they took off the whole of the duty, it 
would be reduced in priceto 20s. He, for 
one, should be perfectly prepared to vote 
for the alternative suggested by the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. Baring, as far as he was concerned, 
would not give encouragement to further 
discussion on the Malt-tax; but having 
been one of those who thought it fit to 
vote in favour of the reduction of the Malt- 
duty, he thought it proper to say, that the 
declaration of the noble Lord, as it struck 
him, might have been taken by hon. 
Gentlemen either to mean one thing or the 
other. He meant in what he said, and 
which had excited such merriment, that 
the noble Lord, when he declared he 
should abide by the resolution, meant that he 
either would not negative it on the question 
being a second time put from the Chair, or 
that Government would abide by it. Thede- 
claration might, without stretch, have been 
interpreted either way, but no Gentleman 
could suppose that the noble Lord meant, 
without consultation with his colleagues, 
to bind Government as to the course they 
would take on so important a question. 
The noble Lord had given his notice for 
to-morrow, and what the noble Lord pro- 
posed was, ‘‘ would they have the repeal 
of the Malt-tax, and the House and Win- 
dow tax, and were they prepared to take, 
in substitution of them, a tax on pro- 
perty and income”—not a tax on property 
alone, or income alone, but a tax on pro- 
perty and income? Undoubtedly that was 
a question most important for the country 
to consider, and if he had any objection 
to it, it was the short notice that had been 
given of it. He was perfectly aware that 
the case might be considered one of 
pressure, and especially as the worthy 
Alderman’s Motion stood for to-morrow. 
But the question had never been fairly 
put to the House, and, with most unfeigned 
sincerity he would say, that he could not 
see how it could properly be discussed at 
soshortawarning. With great reluctance 
should he be brought within twenty-four 
hours’ notice, to determine a question of 
such conclusive importance to the future 
happiness and prosperity of the country. 
It would be most necessary to consult the 
opinions of their constituents and the 
country upon it. He was bound to say 
he never saw much wisdom in a. commu- 
tation of taxes. He always thought that 
such propositions were altogether visionary, 
and replete with danger, mischief, and loss, 
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especially where there were great, multi- 
farious, and complicated interests to be 
taken into consideration, as was the case 
in this country. He complained, then, 
that within twenty-four hours’ notice, the 
House was to be brought toa division oa this 
most important subject. In fact, he thought 
that the reduction of the Malt-tax, for 
which he voted on Friday, might have 
been afforded without bringing on the ne- 
cessity of entertaining the question of a 
commutation of taxes; but even allowing 
that it were put to him distinctly, would 
he have the Malt-duty reduced and the 
Property-tax imposed, or the malt duty 
be left alone, he should. certainly say, 
leave the Malt-duty alone, and spare him 
the infliction of a Property-tax. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he should follow 
the example of his hon. friend, and post- 
pone giving any detailed opinion upon the 
great question which was to come on for 
discussion to-morrow night till the proper 
time arrived. He would observe, however, 
with respect to the event which had 
brought on the present discussion, that if 
he had been present on Friday. night, 
which accident alone prevented him from 
being, he should have given his most de- 
cided opposition to the proposition for re- 
ducing the Malt-tax. He should have 
done so, not because he did not entertain 
a sincere desire to see that tax abated, if 
possible, but because he should have 
looked forward to the consequences of a 
partial abatement of that tax, and to its 
bearing on the question of the Corn-laws, 
and upon the question of the substitution 
of a Property-tax, which latter measure 
would consitute of itself a complete revo- 
lution in the financial system of the 
country. He, for one, would not consent 
to inflict an injury upon the public creditor 
by voting for the repeal of any one tax until 
he felt assured of obtaining a substitute for 
it. With regard to the success of estab- 
lishing a Property and Income-tax in sub- 
stitution of other taxes, he entertained 
very serious doubts. He did not mean to 
say, that virtually to rescind in one night 
a vote to which the House had come on 
another was a course free from evil, but 
he thought that a far greater evil would 
result from the maintenance of the doc- 
trine that questions of such immense im- 
portance should be finally determined by 
a House consisting of only half the num- 
ber of the whole House. He knew not 
for what all the regulations for the con- 
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duct of business in the House were estab- 
lished, with regard to the different stages 
which a measure must pass through, if they 
were not meant to guard against the 
House being taken by surprise. In the 
present case, however, he was bound to 
say there had been uo surprise; he was of 
opinion, on the contrary, that hon. Mem- 
bers ought to have been present in the 
discharge of their duty. But then the 
regulations of the House to which he had 
alluded were intended, not only to guard 
against surprise, but also against sudden 
impulses, under which head he must in- 
clude the decision which had formed the 
subject of the present discussion. The 
course he meant to adopt with respect to 
the question of the imposition of a Pro- 
perty-tax might probably be inferred from 
the opinions he had already expressed, 
but feeling that question to be one of im- 
mense importance, and one involving con- 
siderations of great magnitude, he should 
abstain until it was fairly before the House 
from entering into a discussion upon its 
merits. 

Lord Althorp said, that an hon. friend 
of his had objected to the shortness of the 
notice he had given for the Motion he 
intended to submit to the House ; but if 
his hon. friend considered the situation in 
which the affairs of the country would be 
placed while the decision of such a question 


‘stood over, he was sure he would not think 


the notice too short. In the Resolution 
which he had read to the House he had dis- 
tinctly stated that the imposition of a Pro- 
perty-tax would be at present inexpedient. 

Lord Sandon assured the noble Lord that 
if he had stated the considerations on 
Friday last which he had that night sub- 
mitted to the House, a different conclusion 
would, no doubt, have been come to. ‘He 
would take that opportunity, as a sincere 
friend of the present Government and an 
advocate for their remaining in office, of 
entreating them to come forward more 
frequently and state more at large their 
views on great public questions, especially 
as there were so many new Members in 
the House, who, of course, were not very 
well acquainted with the bearing of such 
questions as older Members. 

Lord Ebrington said, that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite could not have heard 
the speech of his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the occasion to 
which he had alluded, or he would have 
found that his noble friend distinctly said 
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inexpedient. Although he so understood 
his noble friend, he yet wished that his 
noble friend had expressed himself with 
more clearness on the subject. He did 
not think, however, his expressions had 
been so ambiguous as to bear the con- 
struction which had been put upon them. 

On the Question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair— 


Tue Griascow Lotrery.] Sir Robert 
Inglis wished to call the attention of the 
House to a most objectionable system of 
raising money which had recently been 
practised, and to which that House had 
been a party. He alluded to the Glasgow 
Lottery. A Bill for effecting certain im- 
provements in Glasgow had passed that 
House during the last Session as a private 
Bill, but he believed that it was unknown 
to either the Government or any hon. 
Gentlemen present, except those intrusted 
with the conduct of the measure, that its 
object was by establishing a lottery to raise 
funds. This, however, turned out to be 
the fact, and he therefore, wished to sug- 
gest to the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether they ought not 
to adopt some means of preventing 
private bills from passing without the 
House being apprised of their object. 

Lord Althorp replied, that his Majes- 
ty’s Government had not the least idea 
that a Bill authorizing the establishment of 
a lottery had passed the Houses of Par- 
liament, until he was aporised of the exist- 
ence of the lottery itself. His attention 
was then drawn to the subject, and, on 
looking at the Act he found that no allusion 
was made to the lottery in its title, and that 
the word “ lottery” itself never once oc- 
curred throughout the Act. It was, to say 
the truth, most skilfully drawn up, and the 
parties who had concocted it had fully 
succeeded in keeping the House and the 
Government entirely ignorant of the real 
nature of the Bill. He could only say, 
that as far as the Government was con- 
cerned, no countenance nor assistance had 
been given to the act in question. 

Sir Robert Peel: If the lottery is not 
yet drawn the Bill may berepealed. [** Jé 
ts drawn.”| Well, then, all I can say is 
that those who were parties to the trans- 
action ought to be subjected to public 
punishment. ; 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of— 
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that the imposition of a Property-tax was 


Surrty — Orpwnance Estimatzs.] 
Colonel Maberly rose to propose the 
Ordnance Estimates, which he said were 
similar to those which had been proposed 
on previous occasions; but he trusted, that 
he should satisfy the House, that every 
endeavour had been made to reduce the 
expense as far as was practicable. In- 
deed, he might say that a most material 
diminution of the expense of these Esti- 
mates had been effected since the last 
year’s accounts, The gallant Member 
then entered into a comparative statement 
of the amount of the expenditure in pre- 
ceding years, as contrasted with that of 
1833and 1834. It appeared thatin 1729 the 
Estimates amounted to 1,500,000/.; in 1830 
to 1,800,700/.; in 1831, to 1,714,000J.; 
in 1832, to 1,692,000/.; and in 1833 and 
1834, to 1,597,000/., which, with the 
supplemental Estimates, made a sum of 
1,604,0007, Upon the whole there would 
be a saving of 88,000/., which saving 
would, however, be diminished by the 
supplemental vote for this year of 38,0002. 
The gallant Member concluded by stating 
that he had effected as great a reduction 
in the expense of the estimates as he was 
able consistently with the interest of 
the public and the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, and moving the first Resolution, 
“That a sum not exceeding 71,9961. be 
granted for the civil establishments of the 
Tower, Pall-mall and Dublin.” 

Mr. Hume said, that he was sorry to ob- 
serve the inattention with which the state- 
ment of the gallant Member had been 
received—a statement referring to a sub- 
ject of such immense importance. He 
could not compliment the gallant Member 
on the point on which he seemed to pique 
himself—namely, introducing the Esti- 
mates in the plan adopted by all his 
predecessors. In his opinion, the House 
ought to come to the détermination of 
suiting the expenditure to the income, 
and not regulate the income to the 
expenditure. Unless this determination 
were come to by the House, he must say 
they would not be doing justice to. the 
country, and he was sorry to see that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not yet 
taken the hint. He disliked the whole 
system on which the Ordnance was con- 
ducted, nor did he think that any serious 
discussion upon the Estimates would be 
productive of a beneficial result. They 
had voted the amount of the army, and a 
proportional amount of artillery must 
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follow as a matter of course; he hardly 
knew, therefore, how he should deal with 


those Estimates. The gallant Member 
had contrasted them with the Estimates 
of 1792. Different from those they were 
indeed. Why, the average expenditure 
for Ordnance Estimates, including sea 
service and Ordnance extraordinary, was 
but 49,642/. in the years 1790, 1791, 
and 1792. In order to lessen the too 
great expenditure for these Estimates, he 
would propose to reduce the post of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and 
would, as a further measure of improve- 
ment, suggest that the Engineer corps 
should be placed under the immediate 
control of the Commander - in - chief. 
This was the course pursued with respect 
to that corps in other countries, and why 
not in this? England was the only 
country in which the artillery was so 
separated from the superintendence of 
the Commander-in-chief as to be almost 
unknown to him. In the English army 
there were besides fewer engineers and 
artillerymen, who were intrusted with the 
care of any situation of importance, than 
in any other army in the world, Why 
was that? In the French army especially, 
the engineers and artillerymen were in- 
trusted with very important duties. He 
wished to simplify the system adopted in 
England, by establishing a store branch. 
connected with the Ordnance. If -the 
artillery and engineers were placed under 
the control of the Commander-in-chief, 
as he suggested, there would remain only 
a simple store account under the supervi- 
sion of the Ordnance departinent, and 
this branch of the service might then be 
conducted for one-tenth of the expense 
which it cost at present. 

Mr. Briscoe rose to order, and ex- 
pressed his regret, that whilst the Estimates 
were under consideration, and the amount 
of the expenditure of the country about to 
be fixed, a constant noise should be kept 
up in the House. It was the duty of 
hon. Members to watch the Estimates 
closely, with the view of seeing whether 
any reduction could be effected in their 
amount, forthe reduction of the Estimates 
was one mode by which they might hope 
to lessen the taxation of the country. It 
would be only decorous to pay some 
degree of attention to the business before 
the Committee. 

Mr. Hume said, he believed he was 
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mittee. He could not hope by any exer- 
tion of his to effect such a reduction in 
the present Estimates as would enable the 
Government to remit taxation to any con- 
siderable amount. He wished the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had that day followed the example which 
was set by the Ministers in 1816, by 
coming down to the House and withdraw- 
ing the whole of the Estimates, with the 
view of substituting for them a set con- 
siderably reduced in amount. The noble 
Lord himself was one of those who in 
1816 joined in a vote which compelled 
the then Ministers to withdraw their Esti- 
mates and substitute others of a reduced 
amount, although they had previously 
declared, like the present Ministers, that 
they were reduced to the lowest possible 
scale. He wished before he sat down to 
ask whether the Ordnance establishments 
in Pall-mall, and at the Tower had been 
consolidated ? 

Lord Althorp said, that if he had con- 
sidered the Estimates which had been 
submitted to the House were greater than 
the service of the State required, he 
would have followed the precedent to 
which the hon. member for Middlesex 
had alluded, but by so doing he should 
be admitting that he had consented to 
the introduction of estimates which were 
larger than the exigencies of the case 
required. He was still of opinion that 
the public service required the establish- 
ments which he had proposed, and that 
being his opinion, he should not feel 
himself justified in acting upon the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member. In answer 
to the question of the hon. Member, he 
begged leave to state that the establish- 
ments in Pall-mall, and at the Tower, 
had not been consolidated, because dif- 
ferent classes of services were brought 
under supervision of those establishments, 
the commingling of which would be in- 
jurious to the public interests. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Question that 277,156/. for the 
charge of the royal regiment of artillery be 
granted, 

Mr. Hume said, that this service was 
kept up on the highest war scale, and that 
half the number of men would in these 
times of peace, answer all the purposes 
for which an artillery was required. He 
would therefore move as an amendment, 
and that the number of men should be 
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money vote, that the estimate should be 
reduced to 184,771/. 

Colonel Maberly maintained, that the 
present amount of men was hardly 
adequate to the wants of the service. 
The Master-General had five demands 
from the colonies for artillerymen; but 
owing to the paucity of men, was only 
able to comply with two of them. 

Mr. Hume said, that his reduced vote 
would be 1,000 men more than was found 
wanting in 1792. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Hume’s 
Amendment;— Ayes 31: Noes 140: 
Majority 109. 

The Vote agreed to. 


List of the Ayes. 


ENGLAND. Torrens, Colonel 
Aglionby, H. A. Turner, W. 
Attwood, M. Wason, R. 
Beauclerk, Major A Whalley, Sir S. 
Clay, W. Williams, Colonel 
Faithful, G. inseam 
Pee Bellew, R. M. 

Hey Finn, W. F. 
Lioy vt J. Fitzgerald, ae 
1.7. Lalor, P. 
Marsland, : O’Brien, B. 


Morrison, J. ° 


Palmer, General O’Dwyer, A. C. 


Ruthven, E. 


Parrot, J. Ruthven E S 

Phillips, M. 7: cs" 
Potter, R. Vigors, N. A. 

Stavely, J. K. Teller. 
Thicknesse, R. Hume, J. 


On the Question that 25,5870. be grant- 
ed to defray the expense of superintend- 
ence of the building and repair of bar- 
racks in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
colonies, being put, 

Mr. Hume said, that he objected to the 
amount of the vote, but from the result of 
the late division, he concluded it would 
be useless to offer any opposition to the 
grant. He thought that as the House 
seemed determined not to support any 
proposition for reduction, the sooner it 
closed its doors the better. 

The vote was then agreed to; as were 
several other votes after a short conversa- 
tion. 

On the Question being proposed, that 
2,1791. be granted for Exchequer fees, 

Mr. Hume said, he would take the 
sense of the House on the vote. For the 
last nine years promises had been made 
by successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer that this system of fees should 


present moment. He was determined 
now to bring the question to the test of a 
division. 

Lord Althorp hoped that the House 
would not object to this vote for the pre- 
sent year, when he stated that a measure 
was in preparation which would abolish 
all those fees. 

Mr. Hume said, that if he was to be- 
lieve all that he was told, a measure had 
been in preparation for the last nine 
years. Would the noble Lord fix a day 
for the introduction of the measure he 
spoke of? The system of paying fees to 
public officers on the payment or receipt 
of public money was most abominable, 
and ought to be put an end to. 

Lord Althorp said, the measure he 
alluded to had not been in preparation 
for nine years, though he admitted that. 
it had been some time under. considera- 
tion. It was not, however, surprising 
that a measure, the purpose of which was 
to effect a general arrangement with re- 
gard to the Exchequer, should take a 
long time in the preparation; but he 
could inform the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex that the Bill was now in a state 
of great forwardness. 

Mr. Hume asked whether he was to 
understand that.the noble Lord was 
pledged to bring his Bill in, and pass it 
during the present Session ? 

Lord Althorp pledged himself to bring 
it in, but he could not pledge himself to 
pass it. 

Vote agreed to. 


Grant to Mr. Marsuatr.] On the 
Question that the Chairman do report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again, 

Mr. Hume said, that he wished to call 
the attention of the House to a matter of 
much public importance, of which he had 
previously given notice. To those who 
had been as long in that House as he 
had been, and who had laboured as 
sedulously in the public service, it would 
not be necessary for him to address many 
observations to prove the difficulty which 
attended all investigations connected with 
matters of finance, and how much the 
public in general, and the Members of 
that House in particular, must feel them- 
selves indebted to any person undertaking 
any work calculated to facilitate those 
investigations. The House would recollect 
that a Committee had some time ago been 
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the subject of public documents. In the 
course of their investigation they found 
considerable difficulty in collecting in- 
formation respecting the past income of 
the country, the increase and decrease of 
trade, and many other matters connected 
with the financial and commercial state of 
the kingdom. A gentleman of the name 
of Marshall was called before the Com- 
mittee, it being well known that he had 
employed himself for the last twelve years 
in collecting and classifying a variety of 
public accounts, and at the close of his 
examination he laid before the Committee 
a collection of papers containing a com- 
plete view of the expenditure and revenue 
of the kingdom, and forming a series of 
Statistical accounts of the most valuable 
nature. Indeed, there was scarcely a 
subject connected with finance or com- 
merce respecting which information might 
not be gained by reference to Mr. 
Marshall’s book, and he had no doubt 
that his work would save the country large 
sums of money, which were now expended 
annually in printing returns and public 
accounts for the use of the Members of 
that House. So convinced was he of the 
value of Mr. Marshall’s work, both as 
respected the information it would afford 
and the expense it would save the country, 
that he some time ago represented to his 
Majesty’s Ministers the propriety of giving 
that gentleman 500/. to enable him’ to 
complete his book. Nor was he singular 
in his opinion of the merit of Mr. 
Marshall’s book, for the member for 
Harwich, formerly Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had said, that he considered that 
10,000 guineas would not pay the actual 
labour of the work, and no price could 
remunerate the talent displayed in the 
arrangement and classification of the 
materials, The Committee also considered 
the work to be one of great utility, and in 
order to encourage Mr. Marshall to per- 
severe in his labours, they came to the 
resolution of recommending the House to 
purchase 1,250 copies of the book for the 
use of the Members. He considered a 
work of that kind as nothing less than a 
great national undertaking, and he could 
inform the House that works of a similar 
kind were looked upon as great national 
undertakings, both in the United States 
and amongst the most civilized and 
advanced countries of Europe. His 
Majesty’s “Government had thought so 
favourably of the work, that they had 
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gone as far as perhaps an Executive Go- 
vernment ought, in awarding to Mr. 
Marshall a sum of 500/.; but he had no 
difficulty in saying that fifty times that 
sum would scarcely represent the value 
such a compilation would be likely to prove 
to the community; and he felt quite 
assured, that if hon. Members would only 
take the trouble to refer to the book itself 
they would be at once sensible of its im- 
portance. He was aware that a new 
department was about to be established 
for statistical purposes; of that department 
he highly approved; and he hoped that 
it would be carried to a much greater 
extent than had been originally proposed; 
but whether it was or not formed was a 
question which had no bearing upon the 
present discussion. It was of the utmost 
importance that the Members of that 
House and the constituency at large should 
be made acquainted with the actual ex- 
pense of every portion of the public service 
and of every island, and every colony 
connected with Great Britain. He should 
conclude by moving, that the Committee 
agree in the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Public Documents, that 1,250 
copies of Mr. Marshali’s digest of informa- 
sion, derived from parliamentary docu- 
ments since the year 1798, be purchased 
for the use of the Members of the House 
and that a sum not exceeding 2,625/. 
be granted for the purchase of the said 
copies, 

Lord Althorp said, he was inclined to 
leave the vote to the general feeling of the 
House whether the proposed grant of 
money was, under the circumstances of 
the case, justifiable. Hedid not mean to 
deny that great ability and industry had 
been displayed by Mr. Marshall in the 
compilation of the materials of his work ; 
but it should be borne in mind that that 
gentleman had already received a grant 
of 500/., and that great difference of 
opinion existed as to the propriety of that 
grant at the time it was proposed. He 
had been ready to make the first advance 
of 5001. upon his own responsibility, and 
that circumstance must be a sufficient 
proof of his sense of the utility of the work. 
He would leave it to the House to decide 
whether it would sanction a second grant 
of a similar kind. 

Mr. Methuen was hostile to this grant. 
He was surprised that the hon. member 
for Middlesex, who had so often depicted 
the distress of the country in the most 
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lamentable colours, should now come for- 
ward with a proposal to throw away 
2,600/. of the public money, by giving it 
to an individual of whom the House knew 
nothing save from the ipse dixit of the 
hon. Member himself, Such inconsistency 
was, to say the least of it, surprising. In 
the present condition of the country he 
never would consent to vote away such a 
sum for such a purpose, and if he divided 
against the grant alone, he certainly would 
press it to a division. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that the 
excellence of this work should not rest 
any longer upon the unsupported zpse dizxit 
of the hon. member for Middlesex. He 
could not say that he had perused this 
work of Mr. Marshall,—that was almost 
beyond any mau’s power,—but he had 
devoted many hours to an examination of 
it, and he could say, that he had never 
met in so brief a space so large a quantity 
of political information so lucidly and 
methodically arranged. It was a work 
that to Members of Parliament must be 
invaluable. Indeed, the labour of collect- 
ing the information contained in it would 
be inconsistent with the ordinary avoca- 
tions of any Gentleman. He had pur- 
chased this work for himself, so fully was 
he convinced of its excellence. He 
cordially concurred with the proposition 
of the hon. member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Warburton was proud to add his 
testimony in favour of this work to the 
testimony which had been already given 
by his two hon. friends, the members for 
Middlesex and Tynemouth. 

An Hon. Member did not mean to dis- 
parage the merits of Mr. Marshall’s work, 
but he could not agree with the hon. 
Gentleman who had preceded him, that 
hon. Members, instead of putting their 
own hands into their own pockets for the 
price of this volume, should seek to make 
the country pay the price of it for them. 
The notoriety which the work would get 
from the publication of this debate would 
be worth more to the compiler than the 
whole sum which the hon. member 
for Middlesex now proposed to give 
him. He should undoubtedly oppose the 
grant. 

Mr? O'Connell said, that there was in 
favour of this grant the singular circum- 
stance that it was recommended by his 
hon. friend the member for Middlesex, the 
great champion of economy upon all occa- 
sions. It was also recommended by the 
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Committee upon Public Documents, and 
he understood that, useful as the work 
was, it could never be completed unless 
this sum was granted. He was convinced, 
from what he had seen and heard of this 
work, that for the charge of 2,600/. 
the public would get in return sufficient 
value. 

An Hon. Member said that this volume 
was but a pocket edition of the library of 
the House; and yet hon. Gentlemen 
seemed inclined to impose upon the public 
a charge of 2,600/. to save themselves the 
trouble of consulting the documents which 
every man might easily find in the library. 
He was anxious to possess a book which 
had been so well spoken of, but he saw 
no reason why he should put his hand 
into the pocket of the public, instead of 
putting it into his own pocket to obtain a 
copy of it. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood in supporting 
the grant, eulogized the fitness of Mr. 
Marshall for the important work which he 
had undertaken, and all but completed. 
That work had been of inestimable use to 
the hon. member for Middlesex, who had 
found his labours greatly facilitated by 
referring to the well-digested accounts 
contained in its pages. 

Lord John Russell said, that he felt it 
his duty, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Documents, to state the grounds 
upon which that Committee had come to 
their recommendation, He certainly 
differed from the Committee as to the 
propriety of such a recommendation; for 
he preferred giving a certain sum of money 
to Mr. Marshall for the completion of this 
work, to giving him 2,600/. for 1,200 
copies of it. 2,500/. was a large sum 
to be granted away for such a purpose ; 
but hon. Gentlemen were not, perhaps, 
aware of the large sums which were 
annually paid in making out the returns 
moved for by hon. Members. Some of 
those returns had cost 2,000/. each, and 
others had reached as high as 4,000/. He 
should not have made this proposition 
himself, but as it was made, and as it 
had met the support of the Committee, 
he would give up his objections and vote 
for it. 

Mr. Slaney considered that the import- 
ant nature of this work rendered it true 
economy to make this grant. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that as he 
had opposed the Resolution in the Com- 
mittee, he would state the grounds upon 
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which he opposed it now, as he had 
opposed it formerly. He considered the 
work to be extremely valuable, and if he 
looked only to its merits, he should not 
be avetse to the grant. He objected to 
it, however, upon two grounds—first, on 
account of the principle which it involved, 
and, secondly, on account of the mode in 
which it was proposed to make it. Mr. 
Marshall had commenced this work 
proprio motu: statistical works seldom 
repaid their compilers for the labour be- 
stowed upon them. Would the House, 
therefore, sanction the principle, as they 
would do by sanctioning this grant, that 
a gentleman who had undertaken such a 
work should come down to the House and 
say, “I have lost by the printing of my 
work; it relates to public events and public 
documents; it contains public information, 
and therefore to you, Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, I look for remunera- 
tion?” If the House adopted this principle 
on this occasion, it must be prepared to 
sit in judgment upon similar applications 
from the authors of every work of this 
kind which did not meet with public en- 
couragement. Now as to the mode of 
making the grant. After the valuable 
testimony which several hon. Gentlemen 
whose words were authority had borne to 
the excellence of this work, he had no 
doubt that, if the public did not give it 
encouragement, there would be Members 
of Parliament enough ready to give it en- 
couragement by paying out of their own 
pockets two guineas for it. He therefore 
trusted that this call upon the House to 
pay 2,600/. for putting a copy of this work 
into the bookcase of each Member of 
Parliament at the public expense, was a 
proposition to which the House would 
not give its consent without due con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Wynn was inclined to support the 
grant. He had expected to have heard a 
more decided opinion given upon it than 
that which had been given by the noble 
Lord opposite, upon whom, in his character 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, he looked 
as the guardian of the public purse. He 
had not seen the work of Mr. Marshall 
before that evening, but from what he had 
seen of it, he should say, that it was a work 
of first-rate utility, which loudly called for 
public encouragement. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite seemed to imagine 
that, because it was worthy of public en- 
couragement, it would therefore meet it ; 
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but no supposition could be more er- 
roneous, He could mention many works 
of undoubted merit which had failed to 
obtain the patronage of the public. Among 
works of that description was a work of 
the highest authority regarding the forms 
and proceedings of that House; hon. Gen- 
tlemen must be aware that he was alluding 
to Hatsell’s Precedents. That work had 
never paid the expense of paper and 
printing, and he knew that Mr. Hatsell 
had been a considerable loser by its pub- 
lication. From the responsible and digni- 
fied situation which he had so long held 
in that House, Mr. Hatsell determined to 
make a present of it to the public, for he 
never expected to be remunerated by its 
sale for the expense and labour which he 
had bestowed upon it. 

Lord Sandon said, that before the Com- 
mittee proceeded to a division he should 
propose that 500/. or 1,000/. should be 
given to Mr. Marshall for the completion 
of his work, instead of 2,600/. for 1,200 
copies for the use of Members of that 
House. If the original Motion were 
carried, the 658 Members of the present 
House of Commons would each be entitled 
to a copy of the work. Now, to ail of that 
number, except perhaps a hundred, the 
book would be mere waste paper, and they 
would take an early opportunity of ex- 
changing it with their booksellers for some 
works more to their taste and edification. 
The Members of the next House of Com- 
mons would also be in want of their copies. 
Some of them would obtain copies—others 
would not. The House of Commons after 
the next would be left entirely without 
copies of this important work. The 
Motion was therefore faulty, as it provided 
for the giving away a work of permanent 
importance to a body that was transient 
and changeable in its nature. He con- 
cluded by moving as an Amendment that 
a sum not exceeding 1,000/. should 
be granted to Mr. Marshall for the 
completion of his digest of the public 
accounts. 

The Committee divided on Lord San- 
don’s Amendment-—Ayes 75; Noes 117; 
Majority 42. 

The Committee divided again on the 
Question that the sum of 1,500/. be 
granted to Mr. Marshall—Ayés 78; 
Noes 116: Majority 38. 

The Committee divided on the orginal 
Motion— Ayes 106: Noes 88: Majority 18, 
House resumed, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1833. 
MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord SuFFIELp, from 
Liverpool, for the Abolition of Flogging.—By the Earl of 
RoseBERY, from three Places, against the Existing System 
of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By the Marquess of 
DownsuiRE, the Bishop of BrisToL, and Lords BEXLEY 
and CARBERY, from several Places, for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By the Earls of RosEBERY, Rap- 
nor, UxBrIDGE, and CAwpor, and Lords CARBERY, DE 
DUNSTANVILLE, BEXLEY, and SuFFIELD, from a great 
Number of Places,—for the Abolition of Slavery. 


Lasour Rare.] The Earl of Win- 
chilsea begged to ask his noble friend 
when it was his intention to move the 
Second Reading of the Labour Rate Bill ? 
In putting that question he wished to point 
out, thatas regarded the proportion of Poor- 
rates which entitled parishes to bring them- 
selves within the operation of the Act of last 
Session, that Act was defective. Hecould 
state, having been engaged in two counties 
in carrying the measure of last Session 
into effect, that several parishes were 
anxious to avail themselves of the bene- 
fit of the Act; but on account of the 
Poor-rates in those parishes being below 
the proportionate sum specified in the 
Act, they could not. In some instances, 
parishes had actually thrown persons on 
the Poor-rates for the purpose of bringing 
the parishes under the operation of the Act, 
by raising the rate, when these persons 
ought to have been supported by payments 
out of the Highway-rate. At the same 
time the Act bad had a most beneficial 
effect. It had checked the demoralizing 
system of persons throwing themselves 
upon the Poor-rates for relief, and been 
productive of improved feelings in the 
minds of the labourers. It had also given 
great satisfaction to a large body of people 
wherever the plan had been carried into 
operation. In looking tothe Amendment 
proposed by his noble friend, he observed 
that the surplus money was to be paid 
over into the hands of the overseers, to be 
applied to the general use of the poor; 
but if he might take the liberty, he would 
suggest to his noble friend that the money 
raised should be kept distinct from any 
assessment for the relief of the poor; and 
the surplus should be available for the 
relief of unemployed labourers only. 

Lord Suffield could confirm the state- 
ment of the noble Earl, that the incon- 
venience in consequence of the rate en- 
titling parishes to take advantage of this 
Act being fixed too high, was very great. 
Complaints had been made to him by 
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several. parishes in the county with which 
he was connected on this subject; and he 
had been desired, when the proper time 
should arrive, to propose an Amendment 
in that part of the Bill, As regarded the 
measure itself, there was no doubt but 
that it had been beneficial. 

The Duke of Richmond had at the re- 
quest of a right Reverend Prelate (the 
Bishop of London) deferred the Second 
Reading of this Bill until the Report of 
the Poor Laws Commission should be re- 
ceived. That Report would probably be 
made in the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks. He assured his noble friend that he 
was very anxious that the measure should 
be as effective as possible. He must, 
however, object to the Bill being called 
a ‘* Labour-Rate Bill;” for, in fact, there 
was not one word in it which could justify 
such a designation. 


Corn Laws.] Earl Fitzwilliam rose 
to bring forward his Resolutions relating 
to the Corn Laws, of which he had given 
notice before the Easter Recess. When 
he again mentioned the subject last week, 
he informed their Lordships that it was 
his intention to move his Resolutions pro 
JSormd, and request that they should be 
printed, and the discussion upon them 
taken on a future occasion. He recollect- 
ed on that occasion that their Lordships 
had acquiesced in this arrangement, If 
he had understood rightly that such was 
the wish of the House, he should move 
that the Resolutions be read, laid upon 
the Table, and printed, and the discussion 
be postponed until Tuesday next. He 
said, when he mentioned this subject last 
week, that it was not his intention to make 
a speech upon the present occasion, and 
he meant to adhere to what he had stated ; 
he should, therefore, confine himself to 
stating, not any argument in support of 
the Resolutions, but merely the object of 
the Resolutions which he should have the 
honour of submitting. The first Resolu- 
tion which he should propose would have 
reference to the price of corn since 1828. 
The second Resolution which he should 
propose would refer to the price of corn 
in those countries of the world which ex- 
portedcorn. The third Resolution referred 
to those countries which, like this coun- 
try, were also importers of corn. The 
fourth Resolution which he should submit 
would relate to the total quantity of corn 
which had been imported into this coun- 
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try under the Act which now regulated the 
trade in corn, stating the rates of duty. 
The fifth Resolution would state similar 
facts in a somewhat different shape, hav- 
ing reference to the different rates of duty 
at which certain proportions of the totals 
had been produced. The sixth Resolu- 
tion would state the annual average im- 
port, and the annual average revenue 
thereupon; and the subsequent Resolu- 
tions would then state the conclusions 
which he had come to, and which he hoped 
that their Lordships would also come to at 
no very distant day. He would, in the 
first place, beg leave to read the following 
Resolutions :— 

1. Resolved.—That it appears to this 
House that the weekly average price of wheat, 
as fixed subsequent to the passing of the 
9th George 4th, c. 60, was, on the following 
days, viz.— 


per quarter. per quarter. 





& @. a d. 

1828.—July 11... 55 7/1831.—Jan. 7 ... 68 3 
Oct. 3....65 0 April1...72 4 
1829.—Jan. 2 ... 75 11 July 1...66 7 
April 3...70 3 Oct.7 ...61 0 
July 3 ...68 9/1832.—Jan.6 ...59 1 
Oct. 2 ... 60 0 April6...59 6 
1830.—Jan.1 ...55 5 July 6 ...63 2 
April 2....65 1 Oct.5 .. 54 7 

July 2...68 61833—Jan.4 ...52 6 
Oct. 1 ... 62 3) April 5... 53 10 


And that, on the 19th of September, 1828, 
the average was fixed at 58s. 6d.; and again, 
on the 24th of October, 1828, at 76s.; that, on 
the 5th of June, 1829, it was fixed at 71s. 5d. ; 
and again, on the 30th of October, 1829, at 
55s. 4d.; that, on the 6th of August 1830, it 
was fixed at 74s. 11d.; and on the 17th of 
September 1830, at 60s. 2d; and, further, that 
the highest average under the provisions of the 
said Act was 76s. 7d., as fixed on the 14th of 
November 1828; and that the lowest average 
was 51s. 3d., as fixed on the 19th of October, 
1832. 

2. That it further appears to this House, 
from the returns of his Majesty’s Consuls 
abroad, that the mean prices of wheat, at the 
following times and places : 

Dantzic, Hamburgh. Leghorn. Philadelphia. 
s. d, s. da. s. d. s. da. 


d d 
July, 1828 .«. 24 3 oe 23 0 of 39 JT wo 29 Q 
Oct., 1898 oe 56 6 oe 41 & oe HD we SF Z 
Jan., 1829 «2 5Y 2 «2c 49 JT oe 61 O w 53 0 
Apr., 1829 .. 43 2 .. 4611 «2 52 4 . 51 0 
July, 18299... 36 9 -- 3611 «. 4710 «2 42 6 
Oct., 1829 2. 36 1 oe 34 6 oe 38 7 of 35 O 
Jam., 1830 oe 2. 9 cu, 31 S oc SEER wo 36 0 
Apr. "1088 “6. °83°9 <2 81°06. SOT ce be oe 
July, 1830 .. 43 3 « 35 2 .. 36 4 oe 3h Q 
Oct., 1880 .- 3910 oc 38 7 oc 41 5S oe 3310 
Jan. 1831 1.2 47 5 «. 46 9 «2 47 4 ee 3811 
Apr., 1831 .. 48 7 o 49 O «2 43 1 w 47 3 
Joly, 1831 .. 45 7 .. 37 6 « 48 2 w 34 O 
Ooty HBB 068 ORs Vie 45/0 00 45.8. 0c 8B 
Jan. 1832. 00: 42 & 0.37 10-.. 41 9 w 35 8 
Apr. 1832 .. 38 3‘... 3710 .. 483 8 .. 33 4 
July, 1832 .. 42 6 «. 39 3 .. 41 2 «- 4010 
Oct, 1881 .. 30 7 “.. @ 4 16°30 5 <c- 36 7 
Dec., 1832 os 29 0 oe 2 SF oo 44 0 oF 3 Q 
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3. That it further appears to this House, 
from the returns of his Majesty’ Consuls 
abroad, that the mean prices of wheat at the 
following times and places were— 
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s. a/s dais. dja dls. d. 
July, 1828..seceseeees| 30 9} 33 4 34 6) 50 3) 52 O 
October, 1828 .. 41 1| 54 O 47 10) 5610) 60 2 
January, 1829 55 Uleesees 58 10 58 0) 63 9 
April, 1829 ......e02.| 45 8, 50 5 55 8 61 10) 50 6 
July, 1829 .eeeeeseeees| 45 11) 48 11) 52 1) 60 6) 5611 
Sept. or Oct., 1829..../43 241 9g 51 151 3/58 6 
January, 1850 ...-ceesleccees eooeee| 41 1 44 0} 57 10 
April, 1830 ...ssecceee} 36 0) 36 8 40 0 45 8 61 5 
July, 1830..cececcceee| 41 10} 43 2 4310 47 1158 7 
October, 1830 .seseee| 46 0} 48 0 51 5) 53 0} 59 lo 
January, 1831 .scccees| 41 Iseceee! 5@ 5) 47 5] 52 12 
April, 1831 .eeeseeeee| 47 3) 57 9 52 9 49 0153 3 
July, 1831 ..se+eeeeeee/ 41 10) 51 4 55 2 50 3) 51 7 
October, 1831 ssee----| 43 2150 6 57 0 54 6 58 7 
January, 1832 ...ee02+] 43 Sleeeee.| 48 0! 49 0! 60 6 
April, 1832 .. eos] 38 3) 41 4 47 11.52 3) 64 3 
July, 1832 .. coe] 44 8141 6 50 6 52 1... 400. 
October, 1882 see] 39 9] 37 3 43 4'51 6 5610 
December, 1832 ......| 38 11/40 4 46 6 48 6 57 6 





4. That it further appears to this House, 
that the total quantity of foreign wheat entered 
for home consumption under the provisions of 
the 9th George 4th, cap. 60, to the 5th of April, 
1833, has been 4,795,746 quarters and one 
bushel; and that the total amount of duty 
paid thereon has been 1,604,190/. 10s. 10d., 
and that the average rate of such duty is 
6s. 83d. per quarter or thereabouts. That, of 
the aforesaid total quantities, were imported— 

Qrs. Bush. per Qr 


£. 3.4. 

In 1829 .. 1,260,633 1, at an averagerateofduty of 9 4 
1830 .. 1,494,381 7, — _ <= 67 
1831 .. 1,088,797 3, _ - _- 49 
1832... 162,607 7, — - — 139 


5. That of the total quantity of 4,795,744 
quarters, 1 bushel, so entered for home con- 
sumption, under the provisions of the 9th 
George 4th, cap. 60, there were admitted— 

Qrs. Bush. 


we & 
1,571,311 5 at aduty of 1 O per quarter 
1,248,687 2 ditto 28 ditto 
564,437 0 ditto 6 8 ditto 
508,217 7 ditto 10 8 ditto 
viz. 3,892,653 6 ditto 10 8 ditto, orunder, 
903,002 3 ditto 13 8 ditto, or upwd, 


6. That it therefore appears the supply of 
foreign wheat afforded to the people of Great 
Britain, under the provisions of 9th George 
4th, cap. 60, has been at the rate of 1,008,860 
quarters per annum, or thereabouts; and that 
the revenue derived therefrom has been at the 
rate of 337,479/. per annum, or thereabouts. 

7. That nothing is more injurious to those 
classes of the community, which are engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, than great and 
rapid fluctuations in the value of their com- 
modities. 

8. That such fluctuations cannot altogether 
be prevented in the price of an article whose 
production is necessarily affected by the vari- 
ations of the seasons; but that it does not ap- 
pear to that House, that the existing regulations 
for the trade in foreign corn have succeeded 
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in diminishing those fluctuations ; but on the 
contrary, they have a tendency to aggravate 
them, by placing occasional and unnecessary 
obstacles in the way of a free trade in corn 
with foreign countries. 

9. That any disparity between the price of 
provisions in one country and another has a 
tendency to give comparative encouragement 
to the industry of that country in which the 
subsistence of man is obtained at the lower 
rate, and to impose difficulties upon that of the 
country in which it is obtained at the higher 
rate. 

10. That the price of wheat in Great Bri- 
tain stands generally at a higher level than in 
the other countries of Europe, whose inhabit- 
ants are engaged in similar pursuits with those 
of the British empire. 

11, That such higher price is in a great 
measure to be ascribed to the laws which ree 
gulate the trade in foreign corn. 

12. That the varying scale of duties im- 
posed by the said laws operates frequently as 
a prohibition upon the import of foreign grain, 
and consequently upon the export of British 
commodities. 

13. That, therefore, the manifest effects of 
the Corn Laws are to leave the agricultural in- 
terest exposed to all the difficulties which arise 
from frequent and sudden fluctuations in price 
—to discourage the export, and consequently 
production of British commodities — to in- 
crease the cost of cultivating the soil and of 
producing the manufactures of the United 
Kingdom—to render the industry of the nation 
less capable of competing with that of other 
nations—and to make the people less compe- 
tent to support the several burthens which the 
various exigences of the State have imposed 
upon them. 

14. That, therefore, it is expedient to de- 
vise the said laws and to place them upon a 
footing more consistent with justice, and more 
conducive to the welfare of the most import- 
ant interests of the country. 


Corn Laws. 


Having thus put their Lordships in posses- 
sion of his intentions, he would follow that 
course which wouid be most convenient 
to their Lordships. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury suggested, that 
the noble Earl should move that the Re- 
solutions be printed and taken into consi- 
deration on a future day. 

Earl Grey also apprehended, that the 
course which his noble friend should take 
would be to submit the Resolutions now 
to the House, and move that the Debate 
upon them be hereafter taken. Having 


said this, he must, however, express his 
deep regret, that his noble friend should 
have thought it necessary at this time to 
bring under consideration a subject of this 
nature, for one of the greatest evils to which 
thecorn trade was exposed was that of being 
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Law Commissions. 


liable to perpetual change. That trade 
could not be left too much undisturbed 
by the Legislature. More than this he 
would not state on the present occasion. 
He apprehended the course for his noble 
friend to take was this, that he would 
move the Resolutions pro formd ; that the 
Debate be then adjourned, the Resolutions 
printed, and the Debate be resumed at a 
future period. Tuesday next had been 
named by his noble friend, but upon the 
mere reading of the Resoluticns it was ob- 
vious, from the variety of statements in 
them, the returns, and calculations given, 
that they involved results of the utmost 
importance, not only as to the agricultural 
interests, but the general interests of the 
community; and therefore it would be ne- 
cessary to examine into the data and 
principles upon which these Resolutions 
were founded. He would submit to his 
noble friend whether it would not be more 
convenient and more advantageous to post- 
pone the consideration of this important 
question toa later period than Tuesday 
next, especially as it was understood it 
would not be convenient for several noble 
Lords to be present on that day. He 
would suggest, that this day fortnight 
should be taken, if his noble friend did 
not object to that, or to whatever time was 
most convenient for their Lordships. 

Earl Fitzwilliam was exceedingly de- 
sirous of affording every accommodation 
to the House which lay in his power, and 
he would, therefore, name that day fort- 
night for resuming the Debate. 

The Motion agreed to; Resolutions were 
ordered to be printed, and taken into fur- 
ther consideration that day fortnight. 


Law Commissions.| The Lord Chan- 
cellor moved for a copy of the fourth Re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Common Law. 
He wished to postpone the Local Courts 
Bill, which was waiting for a Second 
Reading, until this Report, which was very 
important, was laid before their Lordships. 
In the Bill, as it originally stood, he had 
extended the jurisdiction of those Courts 
to the recovery of legacies of limited 
amount. That provisicn was now, how- 
ever, omitted, because he was unwilling to 
embarrass the measure unnecessarily, He 
still thought such a provision was neces- 
sary, and he might hereafter attend to the 
subject, but he was persuaded that the 
Local Courts Bill would be more accepte 
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able without than with a provision for that 
purpose. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Lord Chancellor also moved for a 
copy of the third and fourth Reports of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the law of Real Property. In calling 
for these Reports, he thought that he 
should be doing the greatest injustice to 
the indefatigable assiduity and the sound 
learning which these Commissioners had 
displayed in the performance of their duty, 
if he did not state to their Lordships the 
unanimous opinion of the members of the 
legal profession in all its branches with 
respect to them ; which opinion was, that 
no men ever deserved better of the public 
by their services than those Commissioners 
did. The first and second Reports had 
given the utmost satisfaction, and Parlia- 
ment had already manifested its sense of 
their excellence, for some of the sugges- 
tions contained in those Reports had been 
acted on, and the present law of the land 
had been founded on them. He thought 
it right to add, that for the last year these 
gentlemen had received no species of re- 
muneration for their services. In the first 
year a sum was given to them wholly dis- 
proportioned to their labours; but these 
gentlemen, from what he must call a most 
mistaken and misplaced delicacy, had last 
year refused to receive any remuneration, 
Now, every hour which was taken from 
their professional business and given to the 
public was actually so much money lost to 
them. He hoped that their delicacy would 
not be allowed to inflict an injustice on 
themselves. 

Motion agreed to. 


LOI LODE POD I 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April, 30, 1833. 


MiNutes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Tile Duties; 
Personal Estates; Cotton Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Huenes Hvueues, from St. 
James’s, Oxford, against the Assessed Taxes.—By Dr. 
LusHiIneTon, Mr. Alderman Woop, Mr. PxHILLPorTs, 
Major BeaucLeRK, Mr. WARBURTON, Mr. Cuay, Mr. T. 
Atrtwoop, Mr. Hume, Mr. Harvey, Sir O. Mosiey, 
Sir SAMUEL WHALLEY, and Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, 
from several Metropolitan Parishes and other Places, to 
the same effect. 


New Wait ror WesrminstEr.| Sir 
Francis Burdett said, that in consequence 
of the painful situation in which his right 
hon. colleague found himself placed, he 
had felt it due, as well to his constituents 
as to himself, to resign his seat for the city 
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of Westminster. His right hon. colleague 
having accepted office under the present 
Administration, chiefly with a view and 
the hope, that he could more efficiently 
promote the interests of his constituents 
and the country, found himself placed on 
the present occasion in such a situation, 
by the discussion that was fixed for this 
evening, that he could not, consistent with 
his official duty and character as a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, discharge his duty to his 
constituents; and he felt himself therefore 
under the painful necessity of resigning his 
seat. Under these circumstances, he had 
been requested to move, which he now 
begged leave to do, for a new writ for the 
city of Westminster, in the room of the 
right hon. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, who 
had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
Ordered. 


House anp Winpow Taxes.] Sir 
John Key said, that although hon. Mem- 
bers were anxiously awaiting the result of 
the Motion which he should have the 
honour of submitting for the consideration 
of the House, he was glad that a short 
delay had taken place, as Ministers must 
now see from the numerous petitions pre- 
sented, that all parts of the country were 
impatient of these taxes. He should have 
been well pleased if some Member of 
greater talent and experience had under- 
taken a task, which, in his hands, would 
be, he feared, but feebly executed. Repre- 
senting, however, one of the largest dis- 
tricts peculiarly aggrieved by the cruelty 
and injustice of the House and Window- 
taxes, he trusted, that in moving for their 
repeal he should not be accused of vanity 
and presumption, and that hon. Members 
would grant him more than usual indul- 
gence while he addressed them on the sub- 
ject, and not allow the strength of the claims 
of the industrious classes for redress, to be 
impaired by the inefficiency with which they 
were advocated. The House-tax at present 
in force purported to be assessed, as hon. 
Members were aware, upon the annual 
value of all inhabited houses above 10J, 
per annum, upon the following gradu- 
ated scale :—10/. and under 20/., Is. 6d. 
in the pound; 20/. and under 402., 
2s. 3d.; 407. and upwards, 2s. 10d. It 
was not necessary for him to enter into an 
historical account of the rise and progress 
of this tax, it was sufficient to say, that 
like most other bad measures, it was, at 
its first introduction so mild in operation, 
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and so moderate in amount, that it excited 
but little opposition when first imposed. 
Together with the Window-tax it amount- 
ed to only 2s., and thence to 8s. each 
House ; and it had gradually progressed 
to the present period, when its enormous 
amount exercised a most destructive in- 
fluence upon trade, and absorbed a large 
portion of the disposable income of the 
industrious classes, which, if taxation had 
been fairly and equally imposed, would 
have been employed in obtaining those 
necessaries and comforts, to which, as the 
main prop and support of the State, they 
were so well entitled. It was true, these 
taxes had not attained to their present ex- 
travagant amount without the people re- 
monstrating against their injustice and in- 
equality; but the majorities of an unre- 
formed Parliament had been always ready 
to support the Ministers in placing bur- 
thens on the middle classes of society, and 
an apology was offered for the increase of 
the rate of the tax in the war in which this 
country was then engaged, and the people 
were partially reconciled to the measure 
by the assurance that it was but tem- 
porary, and would expire with the neces- 
sity which had called for its imposition. 
The House-tax, as appeared by the 
Returns of the House of Commons, pro- 
duced in the year ending January, 1832, 
the net amount of 1,357,0417. 13s. 112d., 
of which sum considerably more than half 
was paid by the city of London and the 
suburban districts within the bills of mor- 
tality, and if added to the metropolis, the 
hives of industry in the three manufactur- 
ing and trading counties, Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and Somersetshire, it would be 
found that united they paid more than 
three-fourths of the whole tax, for the 
whole of the fifty-two counties of England 
and Wales; thus clearly proving that it 
was a direct tax upon trading and manu- 
facturing industry. It was one of the 
peculiarities of the inhabited-House tax, 
as at present imposed, that it offended 
equally against all the rules to regulate 
taxation which had been laid down by 
the advocates of the most opposite theories. 
With the advocates of direct taxation, it 
was at war in principle for two reasons— 
first, because it was almost as expensive in 
collection as the indirect taxes; and, 
secondly, because it was equally with 
them a tax upon consumable commodities, 
seeing that it fell principally upon trades- 
men, who sought to repay themselves for 
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Window Taxes. 


the outlay, by charging the excess of tax- 
ation, with their other expenses, upon the 
commodities in which they dealt, and the 
price of such commodities was, therefore, 
necessarily enhanced in their progress to 
the possession of the consumer, precisely 
the same as if the amount of the tax was 
so much money levied on the commodities 
themselves. To those who saw in indirect 
imposts the only legitimate source of 
national revenue, this tax must, upon prin- 
ciple, be equally objectionable; for, al- 
though the tax when paid was drawn from 
trade, and, therefore, indirectly refunded 
by the consumer of the commodities, and 
so diffused over a larger surface, yet the 
tax itself was collected as a money-tax, 
and thus created all the discontent and dis- 
satisfaction at the Government, which it 
was supposed to be the vicious tendency 
of direct taxation to inspire. He was 
aware that Adam Smith, and other disci- 
ples of political economy, had contended, 
that a tax upon houses was a just tax ; 
and they endeavoured to support their 
doctrine, sometimes by contending that it 
was in the nature of a Property-tax, and 
therefore, defensible upon the recognized 
principle, that all property should equally 
pay the State for its protection; at other 
times they sought to justify the tax, upon 
the plea that the annual value of a man’s 
residence was a fair criterion of the 
amount of his means of expenditure, and 
an ad valorem tax upon the surplus dis- 
posable income. He humbly contended, 
that both propositions were equally falla- 
cious, and that the House-tax was not, in 
principle or in practice, in law or in fact, 
either a tax upon property, or a tax upon 
disposable income. That it would be idle 
to consider this tax in the light of a Pro- 
perty-tax was clear. If it were so it 
would be calculated upon what Adam 
Smith denominated “ the building rent of 
the house” that was the interest upon the 
cost of the materials and labour employed 
in its construction. If that were the case 
the present order of things would be com- 
pletely inverted ; the inexpensive dwelling 
of the humble tradesman would be but 
lightly taxed; whereas the noble peer and 
wealthy commoner would have to pay to 
the State a sum equal to the protection 
which it afforded to their mansions and 
castles, the splendid monuments of the 
surplus wealth of themselves and their 
progenitors, Adam Smith said, if the 
House-tax were imposed upon that 
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principle, and applied according to that 
rule it would ruin half the nobility ; 
for that it was the savings of - gene- 
rations which were expended in the con- 
struction of their palaces and mansions, 
Supposing that would be the consequence 
of the tax, if equally enforced, let the 
House reflect how many hundreds of in- 
dustrious tradesmen had actually been 
ruined by the extreme severity which was 
the consequence of its unequal pressure. 
If noblemen and gentlemen chose to 
abstract from productive employment the 
saving of generations, and to invest large 
masses of wealth, as it were in mortmain, 
society had no right to complain, for they 
had a right to do what they would with 
their own; but society had a right to 
claim as much in taxes for the protection 
it afforded to those masses of property, as 
it demanded for the same quantity of 
wealth when invested in houses employed 
for the purposes of trade, or, by its inter- 
changes, contributing to increase the wel- 
fare of the whole community. But that it 
was not intended to treat this tax as one 
upon property, was manifest from the 
manner in which it was levied throughout 
the whole country, unless, indeed, they 
were to consider all the assessors and 
Commissioners perjured. For instance, 
by the oaths of the assessors (as appeared 
by the returns) there were only four 
houses in the county of Bedford worth 
more than 70/, per annum; and the aggre- 
gate annual value of those four was sworn 
to be under 1,200/. Bedfordshire, be it 
remembered, contained Woburn- Abbey, 
Wrest-park, Oakly-house, Warden, Ampt- 
hill-place, Hannes-house, Cople-house, 
Bletsoe-park, Melchburn-park, and a 
great number of other elegant and com- 
modious houses, the seats of nobility and 
gentry, each of which, with its rateable 
appurtenances, was worth many thousands 
of pounds. If the House-tax were intended 
to bear the slightest resemblance to a 
tax upon property, why did all these noble 
dwelling-houses escape with the annual 
payment of 170/., while the City of Lon- 
don Tavern alone actually paid for taxes, 
as an inhabited house, 141/. 13s. 4d., 
although there were not in the whole 
house apartments in which the proprietors 
and the family ever slept, the whole being 
devoted to trade, in which, indeed, its 
whole value consisted? In Cheapside, 


House and ~ 


the Poultry, and Cornhill, it appeared, 
by the returns to Parliament, 100 houses, 
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indiscriminately taken, were assessed at 
the sum of 16,300/., or upwards of 1602. 
each, upon an average ; yet, except in the 
metropolitan and manufacturing counties, 
there was not, in the remaining portions 
of England and Wales, an equal number 
of houses assessed to the same amount, 
although, upon a moderate calculation, 
drawn from the topographical and his- 
torical accounts of the counties of England 
and Wales, and other sources of inform- 
ation, there could not be less than 7,000 
or 8,000 mansions and dwelling-houses, 
which had cost from 2,000. to 200,000/, 
in their erection. The average cost of the 
houses in Cornhill and Cheapside might 
be 1,5002. to 2,000/.; what then con- 
stituted the difference between the cost of 
the property and the value at which it was 
assessed, but the trade carried on in them? 
And it was manifest that a tax which 
fastened with such relentless severity upon 
the latter description of houses, was not a 
tax upon property, but upon trade and 
industry. The next position he had to 
combat was the assertion that the amount 
of house rents was a criterion of the amount 
of a man’s disposable income, or the 
amount which he had to expend in the 
consumable commodities. Dr. Smith, in 
one part of his “Inquiry into the Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations,” seemed to 
justify the opinion, but then he was alluding 
to cases where income and rents were 
drawn from other sources than trade, for 
he spoke of houses used for the purposes 
of trade as a sort of instrument of trade, 
not to be considered in the same light 
as mere dwelling-houses; but, under the 
law, as it now existed, the great mass of 
this species of taxation was derived from 
that description of house which he truly 
designated the instrument of trade, and 
the source of gainful occupation; and, 
although, the modification proposed by 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) afforded a trifling relief to one 
class of the persons aggrieved ( the shop- 
keepers), it did not -at all remove the 
objectionable principle of the tax itself. 
The fact was, the highly-taxed houses 
were the residences of the producers, and 
the low-taxed houses the residences of the 
consumers. It was this which created 
the fictitious value of houses over and 
above the building-rent. It was the com- 
petition of industry, of which trading towns 
and cities were the theatre. The trades- 
man, the mechanic, the merchant, who 
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were all the creators and producers of 
wealth, must live where they could, the 
mere consumers might live where they 
pleased. For the mansions of the rich 
and great there was but small competition. 
The possessors of incomes equal to their 
habitation had not only the untaxed 
counties of England and Wales to select 
for places of residence, but Paris, Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Brussels, became the 
homes of their adoption; while their in- 
comes, spent amongst strangers, continued 
to be drawn from this country, which its 
overtaxed tradespeople, labourers, and 
manufacturers were toiling to produce. 
It was not to be supposed, as the noble 
Lord seemed to imagine, that mere shops 
and warehouses were the only houses which, 
in the language of Adam Smith, before 
quoted, were the instruments of trade. 
No, the numberless houses, of all sorts 
and sizes, which were adjacent to the 
shopkeeping part of the community, were 
equally houses used for the purposes of 
trade; the proprietors of many, perhaps 
most of them, resorted daily to the more 
crowded parts of London, in the pursuit 
of their means of subsistence. It was 
almost impossible for persons, with a due 
regard to the health of themselves and 
families, to bear the close confinement of 
the more densely populated parts of the 
metropolis—merchants, tradesmen, clerks, 
shopmen, porters, workmen, warehouse- 
men, all pressed from the scenes of their 
daily toil to the suburbs of the metropolis, 
to obtain, in a pure atmosphere, relief 
by healthful relaxation from the penalties 
which waited upon laborious and un- 
healthy employments in close and confined 
situations. The relief proposed to be 
granted by the noble Lord to the shop- 
keeping inhabitants of towns and cities 
wasa mere delusion. The proportion of the 
number of shop-windows to the remaining 
number of the windows of the House bore 
no relation to the difference of the annual 
value of those Houses, which value was 
constituted by their trading advantages 
and local situation. The gross injustice 
which pressed upon the London Tavern in 
the manner he had before mentioned, and 
on houses similarly situated, would be 
in no way redressed by the noble Lord’s 
modification, and the relief of the shop- 
keepers would only be as one to ten, 
while the injustice they suffered from the 
tax, as compared with the now producing 
part of the community, was as ten to one. 
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If the shop-keepers were, as the noble 
Lord seemed to consider, the only pro- 
ducers in towns and cities who ought 
to be relieved from the burthen, the sup- 
posed plan would fail to give even them 
redress. The windows of the shops were 
generally on the ground floor, and con- 
tributed, perhaps, only one quarter of the 
whole number, while the value of the 
shop constituted three-quarters of its an- 
nual rent, and yet, the fallacious criterion 
of shop-windows was to be made the 
standard of relief. He would ask his 
Lordship whether merchants and mer- 
chants’ clerks, ship insurance, and produce 
brokers, tavern and _ victualling-house 
keepers, schoolmasters, professional men, 
lodging-house keepers, mechanics, artisans, 
and clerks, who were crowded together in 
the almost numberless streets of private 
residences, and in and about the metro- 
polis, were not compelled to pay high 
rents by the necessity of being, for the 
purposes of trade and industry, in crowded 
towns and cities; and whether they were 
not as much producers of wealth and 
entitled to relief as the shop-keepers of 
the kingdom? The noble Lord, perhaps, 
thought that by holding out the prospect 
of redress (very partial it was true) he 
should derive advantage from the old 
maxim “ Divide and conquer,” and that 
the shopkeepers would be satisfied, by the 
selfish motive of individual gain, to leave 
their fellow-sufferers in the lurch. The 
noble Lord would find himself mistaken— 
the housekeepers throughout the kingdom 
would unite as one man. They objected 
to the House and Window-tax as unjust in 
principle, oppressive in detail, inquisitorial 
and vexatious in its imposition and col- 
lection, and that it was susceptible of 
no modification which would take away its 
objectionable character; and they would 
never cease to complain till it was entirel 

repealed. Hoping that he had established, 
in the opinion of the House, the two pro- 
positions, that the House-tax was not an 
equal Property-tax, and that it was not an 
equal tax upon disposable income, he 
might, perhaps, be called upon to say 
what it was. He denominated it an un- 
fair and unjust tax upon the industry 
of the country; it was an Income-tax 
in its most odious form, because it touched 
not the masses of wealth—it touched not 
the drones in the hive—it fixed with 
relentless severity upon the industrious 
orders. The Income-tax, which was a 
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mere tax upon income, and justly excited 
so much displeasure, was a heavenly tax, 
compared with this. If it did tax a man’s 
income derived from trade, it was only in 
common with incomes derived from other 
sources, and in the calculations of that 
income it made an allowance for the 
expenses of his trade. The House-tax 
not only taxed income obtained by means 
of trade in an enormously-disproportionate 
degree, but it positively taxed the houses 
—thevery instrument, the expensiveinstru- 
ment, by which that income was created, 
and the means from which it was derived. 
The tax-gatherer made no allowance for 
the depression of trade. It was in vain 
the tradesman spoke of his bad debts, 
ofhisreduced rate of profit, of hisdiminished 
business; the tax-gatherer replied, that he 
lived in the house, and whether he was 
prosperous or unprosperous, whether he 
thrived or was ruined, the taxes must 
be paid. Beneath the reckless grasp of 
the tax-gatherer first fell the profits of the 
tradesman, then the rewards of his labour 
and industry, then his capital, then his 
credit, till bankruptcy closed his career. 
The goods of his creditors then went to 
meet the demands of the tax-gatherer; 
and if they were insufficient, a gaol was 
his portion, as a bankruptcy which an- 
swered all other claims was no protection 
to the demand of this tax. Of the 
‘Window-tax it was not necessary for 
him to say so much: it was subject 
(though not in the same degree) to'a 
greater portion of the reasoning he had 
taken the liberty of applying to the tax 
upon houses; and, in addition to those 
arguments, its injurious effects upon the 
health and the comforts of the people 
must be manifest to any one who con- 
sidered the question. The Window-tax 
was, and ever had been an odious tax, 
intercepting in their progress to man two of 
Heaven’s greatest blessings—light and air ; 
the free use of which were indispensable to 
the healthful and comfortable enjoyments 
of the other blessings of life. The pro- 
gressive increase of this tax had prevented 
its ill consequences from forcibly intruding 
themselves on the public notice. In many 
parts of the metropolis, in those old houses, 
which had been converted into separate 
tenements for the poor, the closing of 
windows for the purpose of avoiding taxes 


‘had been carried on to an extent most in- 


jurious to the health and cleanliness of 
the inmates. This tax had so long con- 
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tinued that it had become, as it were, 
a chronic evil; but it demanded no less a 
cure on that account. The people finding 
they could not extend the laws to meet 
their comforts, had circumscribed their 
comforts to meet the law. Builders had, 
in fact, built houses according to the 
Window-tax Act, and every contrivance 
that ingenuity could suggest, had been 
resorted to in the construction of the 
houses, to curtail the use of glass, at the 
expense of the health and convenience of 
their inmates. There had been, he under- 
stood, two objections raised to the repeal 
of the House and Window-taxes—first, 
that the collection of the remainder of the 
Assessed-taxes, which were now under 
the management of the Tax Board, would 
be attended with a considerable increase 
of proportionate expense ; and, secondly, 
that, without the sum these taxes pro- 
duced, the necessary expenditure of the 
State could not be maintained. His 
answer to these statements would be, that 
the relative expense of collecting. the 
Assessed-taxes was (considered as a direct 
tax (most exorbitant—it being 5/. 7s. 7d. 
percent; while the cost of collection, even 
of the indirect taxes, the Customs, and 
Excise, the mean is only 61, 6s. 43d.; 
whereas the cost of collecting the Stamp 
revenue was but 2/. 9s. 10d. per cent. 
If the House would consent to abolish the 
House and Window-tax, the Board of 
Taxes might at once be broken up, and 
the whole army of Commissioners, Asses- 
sors, surchargers, collectors, window- 
peepers, spies, and informers, might be 
swept away. The Land-tax, which wasa 
tax imposed on districts, might, like 
County-rates and Police-tax in the metro- 
politan districts, be assessed upon parishes, 
and collected at a trifling expense along 
with the parochial rates by the proper 
authorities; and such of the other As- 
sessed-taxes as it might be necessary to 
retain, might be easily transferred to the 
Stamp Department, and collected at the 
lowest rate of charges. There could be 
no more difficulty or hardship in a gentle- 
man obtaining a license to use a carriage 
or other taxabie article of luxury, than ina 
tradesman obtaining a license, to act as an 
auctioneer, or in any other capacity. In 
reference to the second objection, the 
inability of Ministers to do without the 
tax, he could only reply, that he scarcely 
ever knew a proposition to reduce taxation 
that was not met by the same argument. 
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The repeal of the House and Window-tax 
would not, however, permanently deprive 
the revenue of anything like its nominal 
amount; in the first place, 280,000/. per 
annum, the cost of its collection, would 
be saved to the country; in the next 
place, as the greater part of the amount 
of these taxes was taken from the small 
means of the middle classes, they would 
have something more to spend in obtain- 
ing for themselves the necessaries and 
comforts of life; of those, the larger por- 
tion were taxed commodities, and the 
increased consumption by the portion of 
income thus liberated would cause an 
increase of revenue in its other branches 
—tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, beer, and 
other articles of domestic use. The re- 
peal of these taxes would also give a 
spur toindustry, and lead to an increased 
consumption of bricks, timber, and par- 
ticularly of glass, and other materials 
used in building. He thanked the House 
for the patient hearing they had granted 
him, and concluded by again expressing: 
his opinion, in which he trusted the House 
would coincide with him, that the taxes 
upon houses and windows were unequal, 
impolitic, and unjust. They depressed 
trade, fettered industry—they were subject 
to every objection which applied to every 
tax, without possessing the advantages of 
any, and for that reason he would move, 
“‘ That such portion of the Assessed -taxes 
as related to the House and Window-tax 
be repealed.” 

Mr. Alderman Wood rose to second 
the Motion. He adverted to the large 
number of persons who were interested in 
the repeal of these taxes, and to whom 
(the shopkeepers especially), in conse- 
quence of the great distress which pre- 
vailed among them it would prove a most 
seasonable relief. At the deputation which 
had been before alluded to, the noble Lord 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
been told, that in a very public situation, 
one shopkeeper out of every three had 
either become bankrupt or insolvent, or 
had compounded with his creditors. In- 
deed the records of the Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy and Insolvency would give but a 
very inadequate idea of the distress which 
existed amongst tradesmen ; for, in conse- 
quence of the manner in which these Courts 
were regulated, large numbers preferred 
compounding toapplying there for relief. It 
had been said, that this tax would be a 
relief principally to landlords. That was, 
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in his opinion, a.strange doctrine, for the 
fact was, that most shopkeepers, and 
many housekeepers, were their own land- 
lords—at least for a limited time—viz., 
during the period of their leases. The 
measure respecting shop-windows pro- 
posed by the noble Lord was most un- 
satisfactory; he had letters from vast 
numbers of tradesmen in London and 
Westminster, stating, that they re- 
garded it as illusory, and would rather 
forego it for the repeal of some other tax, 
hoping, from the strong public expression 
of feeling against the House and Window- 
taxes, that the day would shortly arrive 
when they must be totally repealed. It 
seemed, however, that they came to the dis- 
cussion of the question this evening under 
peculiar circumstances. The vote of the 
Gentlemen of thelanded interest was mixed 
up with the Malt-tax and the Property- 
tax; and he had some little alarm that some 
persons might change their minds. If 
they did so, he thought it would be a 
most extraordinary proceeding on the part 
of the Representatives of the people. 
How those Gentlemen could appear before 
their constituents he could not imagine. 
He knew, for his own part, that his po- 
sition would not be a little singular if one 
night he voted for the reduction of a tax, 
and a few nights afterwards voted for its 
continuance. [An Hon. Member: — But 
you are pledged]. The hon. member for 
Yorkshire, who said he was pledged, was 
certainly mistaken; he was pledged to 
nothing, but his opinion had always been 
decidedly against the House and Window- 
taxes. It had been said, that a,reduction 
of these taxes would prevent the Ministers 
from carrying on the Governmentefiiciently 
without some substitute were provided. 
He admitted it ; but he would press upon 
the attention of the Members of that 
House, that it was their duty, and the 
duty of all men of property, to come 
forward and sacrifice some portion of that 
property for the protection it received 
from Government. He saw no objection 
to taking off the duty on every excisable 
article, except spirits and tobacco, and to 
raising every shilling required by means of 
a Property-tax. Hon. Members might, 
| perhaps, ask him how he would make up 
| 30,000,000. of taxes? He could do it 





_ very easily. He would take only one per 

cent on the property of the country [“‘oh! 
oh!” and a laugh]. This might, perhaps, 
| stagger hon, Gentlemen, but on fair cal- 
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culation, the property of the country, 
movable, and immovable, amounted to 
3,000,000,000/., and a tax of one per cent 
upon that would produce 30,000,000/. 
Much was said about the hardship of 
taxing the fundholder; but it should be 
remembered that there were many Gentle- 
men, some of whom were then present, 
who had purchased into the funds at forty- 
six, and who now held them at eighty-six. 
Their property had been increased at the 
public expense, and he saw no reason 
why they should not be called upon to 
give some of it back for the public service. 
He concluded. by seconding the Motion, 
and entreating the House to persevere in 
the reduction of the Malt-duty. 

Lord Althorp said, the proposition with 
which I shall have the honour of conclud- 
ing, is certainly one of a very extraordinary 
nature— and one which I admit is liable to 
great objections. I, therefore, feel it 
necessary, before I enter into the con- 
sideration of the substance of the Resolu- 
tion which I shall move, to explain to the 
House the circumstances of this case, 
and to state the reasons on which I feel 
myself compelled to take the course which 
I feel it my duty to take on the present 
occasion. The division which took place 
on Friday last, i am not going to call a 
complete surprise upon the House. Notice 
was certainly on the books that such a 
proposition would be brought forward ; 
but Gentlemen must recollect, that for 
the evening in question, there were four 
notices on the Order Book; and every 
Gentleman acquainted with the forms of 
the House, must know, that on the ques- 
tion of going into a Committee of Supply, 
only two Motions can be made — one 
on the Order of the Day, and the other 
on the question, that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair. Therefore, I myself did not 
expect the Motion of my hon. friend, the 
member for Lincolnshire, would have been 
brought forward that evening. One of 
the Motions which preceded it, that of 
the hon. member for Oldham—went off 
in consequence of his not having given 
notice in the proper form. The hon. 
and learned member for Dublin (Mr. 
O’Connell) withdrew his Motion, and 
for that reason the Motion of the hon, 
member for Lincolnshire came on. The 
number of Members in the House when 
the question was decided, did not amount 
to one-half of the whole number. The 
Motion was supported by several Gentle- 
VOL. XVII. {3 
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men on very different grounds. For these 
reasons I do not think the division which 
took place on that question, would justify 
the Government in taking the new and 
decisive line of policy indicated by the 
division on that question. It would not 
justify the Ministers in changing the whole 
financial policy of the country, nor if they 
were disinclined to make such a change, 
would it justify them in considering the 
decision of the House against them, and 
consequently as one which called upon them 
to make room for others who were in- 
clined to follow the course which would 
be necessary, if the successful Motion of 
the hon. member for Lincolnshire were 
carried into effect. On these grounds I 
feel that the Government is placed in a 
situation of great embarrassment, for I 
admit, as I have already stated, that it is 
very objectionable to make such a propo- 
sition as that which I feel myself bound to 
submit to the House, and which is one 
that, in a certain degree, does call upon 
the House to rescind and alter that vote 
which it so lately came to. As I have no 
choice however but between difficulties, I 
feel it my duty to bring the question anew 
under the notice of the House, now that 
hon. Gentlemen are fully aware of the 
circumstances, in order to leave to them 
the choice of the alternative. It is ne- 
cessary that the House should be aware 
of, and take into due consideration, the 
alternative presented to it in consequence 
of the vote the other evening. I stated, 
in the debate on the former occasion, and 
I did not state it hastily, that I did not 
think it of very great consequence whe- 
ther the proposition of my hon. friend was 
for a reduction of half the duty, or of the 
whole. I am certainly prepared to say, 
that it is absolutely necessary, if either pro- 
position be carried, that a substitution of 
other taxation should take place, and that 
it would be a wiser course, under such cir- 
cumstances, for the House to take off the 
whole of the Malt-tax. With the same 
views I look at the question proposed by 
the hon. Baronet to-night. I think it 
must be evident to the House that it is 
utterly impossible, in fair justice to the 
inhabitants of this country, to give so 
large a relief to one class of the community, 
without also giving a large relief to ano- 
ther class. Therefore, I do think, that if 
the House perseveres in the reduction of 
the Malt-tax, it will be its duty to take 
into favourable consideration, and, in 
2C 
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point of fact, to adopt the proposition of the 
hon. Baronet. This must necessarily pro- 
duce a complete alteration in our financial 
system. I do not see how it is possible 
for any Gentleman to adopt this propo- 
sition, without being prepared to vote for 
a Property-tax. The worthy Alderman 
who spoke last expressed his readiness to 
adopt this alternative. Now, I think the 
House ought to have this fairly placed be- 
fore them. Members ought to consider 
what the alternative is, and whether it is 
one which, in their prudence and discre- 
tion, they think it advisable to adopt. I 
do not think it would be prudent to have 
a very small Property-tax. If the system 
is to be adopted at all, it ought to be 
adopted as a system, and on a suffi- 
ciently extensive scale to allow of ex- 
tinguishing several minor taxes. It would 
be desirable, in the situation in which this 
country is placed, never to raise less than 
10,000,000/. or 12,000,0007. by a Pro- 
perty-tax, to be imposed as a substitute for 
other taxes. This, it is quite clear, must 
be a Property-tax applying generally, as 
stated in my Resolution. Now, I am not 
prepared to argue this question as to 
whether it would be politic or not to im- 
pose suchatax. At present, I simply say, 
that it would be inexpedient. But it 
certainly would be impolitic to propose 
such a tax unless it were extended to the 
whole of the United Kingdom. As I said 
before, I am not arguing on the policy of 
the measure; but I must say I do not 
think it would be politic. Now, Sir, 
what is this tax which. at the present 
moment is so extremely popular? There 
are many hon. Members in this House who 
remember the last Property-tax; there 
are, perhaps, also many who do not re- 
collect the feeling which then existed in 
the country on this subject. Speaking, 
however, from my own experience, I do 
not remember any tax that ever existed so 
unpopular as the Property-tax in 1816, 
the repeal of which was received with 
universal acclamation. Why, therefore, 
are we to suppose that it would be more 
popular now than it wasthen? Gentle- 
men talk of modifications and changes ; 
but if it be intended to raise by it a large 
sum of money as a substitute for a large 
portion of taxation, it is impossible that it 
should not bear on every class of the 
community—it is impossible to Jay it on 
one class, and exempt another. I say this 
would be the grossest injustice. I have 
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heard Gentlemen speak of laying a Pro- 
perty-tax only oncapital invested—as rent, 
interest of money, mortgages, annuities, 
&ec., and leaving productive capital, or 
capital engaged in manufactures, exempt. 
But I ask hon. Gentlemen to consider 
what would be the effect of this? I ask 
them to consider the number of persons 
there are of small incomes of this descrip- 
tion. Let them figure to themselves a 
small fundholder living in the neighbour- 
hood of a great manufacturer; what would 
be his feelings at finding himself taxed by 
a Property-tax, and yet beholding his 
wealthy neighbour exempt. It is utterly 
impossible that this House, or any Legisla- 
ture, can seriously adopt such a proposi- 
tion as this, or commit such an act of in- 
justice. It is absolutely necessary that 
the property of all classes of people in this 
country should be taxed, or none at all. 
How far, then, would this differ from the 
Property-tax of 1816, which every Gen- 
tleman who recollects it must remember 
to have been one of the most unpopular taxes 
that ever was imposed? If inquisitorial 
powers are spoken of, where will you find 
inquisitorial powersgreater than those which 
were then exercised? That tax was most 
objectionable on account of the injustice 
and fraud to which it gave rise, and the 
false returns which were constantly made 
—and it was consequently detested by the 
whole country. The hon. member for 
Bridport, the other evening, stated, that 
seeing the objections to a Property-tax, 
he was prepared to adopt an Income-tax, 
and he argued certainly very ingeniously, 
and admitting his premises, very conclu- 
sively, that an Income-tax might be made 
an equal tax—for supposing aman to have 
an annuity of 100/. for ten years, he would, 
if an Income-tax was imposed, pay it only 
for ten years, whilst the man, who had a 
pepetual annuity of 100/. would pay it in 
perpetuity. But does my hon. friend propose 
that this tax should be a perpetual tax, or 
does he suppose that it would be a per- 
petual one—to say nothing of putting on 
a tax which for many years, at least, 
would be an unjust tax, on the ground 
that length of time would finally make it 
equal? JT am convinced that such a mea- 
sure as this would be extremely unpopular, 
and I am perfectly satisfied, that before 
this tax had been in operation one or two 
years, the Table of the House would be 
loaded with petitions for its repeal. What, 
in such a case as that, would be the situ- 
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ation of this country? You would have 
repealed a large amount of taxation, and 
have rested the revenue of the country on 
a system of taxation which you could not 
maintain; and then I would ask what 
would be your situation? I must say, 
that to rest the financial resources of the 
country, or so Jarge a portion of them, 
upon such a tax, would be extremely 
dangerous. J have stated generally 
my views of a Property-tax. I do not 
mean to deny, that there is nothing in 
theory more equitable, or that in practice 
would be more just, than that every 
man should be taxed according to the 
utmost of his property for the protec- 
tion afforded him by Goyernment. If 
any such proposition could be brought 
forward—if any proposition that would 
ensure such perfection could be framed — 
I am ready to admit, that it would be a 
proposition worthy the attention of this 
House. But, up to the present moment, 
no such proposition has been submitted 
to us, and consequently I see nothing of 
which I ean approve as a substitute for the 
taxes it is proposed to repeal, Under these 
circumstances, I certainly do feel, that I 
should not be justified in making such a 
proposition to the House, or in support- 
ing it if made by others. Under these 
views, I have framed the Motion which 
Inow submit to the House. I wish 
to state what that Motion actually 
means. It meansthis—to take the opinion 
of the House on the question that this 
large reduction proposed in taxation can- 
not take place without the substitution of 
a Property-tax; it also means to call on 
the House to state, that at present such a 
substitution would be inexpedient. I do 
not ask the House to pledge itself, or any 
Member to pledge himself further than 
this—that at the present time we are not 
prepared to enter into this question. At 
the present time I am prepared to state, 
that his Majesty’s Government, as it at 
present exists and is constituted, whatever 
may be the opinion of some individuals, 
could not and would not come forward 
with such a proposition. I know it has 
been held by many Gentlemen, that in 
consequence of the Reform in Parliament, 
Ministers, are to follow the directions of 
the House of Commons as to the course of 
policy which they are to pursue, more 
especially in financial affairs. Now, I am 
perfectly ready to admit this doctrine, that 
Ministers, taking them in the abstract, are 
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bound to follow the orders of the House ; 
but Ido not think, that as an individual 
Minister, I am under any such obligation. 
From the manner in which I have worded 
my Resolution, I am sensible that I have 
united many parties against me. I admit 
that I have united against me all those 
who are in favour of a Property-tax— 
I have united all who are in favour of 
a repeal of the Malt-tax—and all who are 
in favour of the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
—with some of those who are of opinion, 
that there might be a larger reduction of 
taxation without any substitution whatever. 
Perhaps it may be thought that I have 
acted improperly in pursuing a plan which 
had united so many parties against me; 
but it is clear that all those who will so 
unite in voting against me must disapprove 
of the policy which I have adopted with 
respect to the finances of the country; 
and if it should appear by the result of 
this evening’s discussion, that a majority 
of the House agreed in voting against my 
proposition, that Majority will have ex- 
pressed its disapprobation of my financial 
plans; and I should certainly not, in such 
a case, consider myself fit to remain Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. My case is 
hardly susceptible of proof, for it is al- 
most self-evident, that it is impossible to 
enable the Government to adopt the pro- 
position of the hon. Baronet without some 
substitution. Now, no suggestion has 
hitherto been made of any substitute for 
the tax which the Resolution of Friday 
night went to repeal, with the exception 
of a Property-tax; and I am sure that 
any one who looks at the state of our 
taxation at the present moment, must agree 
that no other plan could possibly be 
adopted. The arguments against the 
imposition of a Property-tax are therefore 
arguments against the proposition of the 
hon. Baronet, I admit that these direct 
taxes give occasion to great vexations ; but 
the proposition of the hon. Baronet is not 
to do away with a direct tax, and substi- 
tute an indirect tax for it, but to substi- 
tute one direct tax for another, I grant 
that to have the tax-gatherer come round 
and raise a sum in a direct way, is by no 
means a popular mode of meeting the 
exigences of the State, and that such 
taxes are calculated to produce great dis- 
satisfaction; but I do not think, that the 
House and Window-tax is quite so bad as 
has been represented by the hon. Baronet. 
The hon, Baronet says, that the principle 
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of taxing a house according to the rent 
which it produces, and not according to 
the cost of building it, is inconsistent. 
If you estimate a man’s property by 
what he has formerly spent instead of 
what he at present has it in his power 
to spend, the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet is certainly correct ; but, I can- 
not see what proof it is of the wealth 
of any individual, that he has already laid 
out an enormous sum in the building of a 
house. I admit the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing precisely the yearly value of a house ; 
but I think, if it be fairly assessed, that 
the yearly value affords a tolerably good 
test of the power of consumption of the 
person who occupies it. The hon, Baronet 
‘has also spoken of the great expense of 
“the collection of these taxes. Now, it so 
‘happens, that with the exception of the 
Stamp Duties, the expense of collecting 
“the Assessed Taxes is the lowest of all 
the four great divisions into which our 
taxation may be divided—the Customs, 
the Excise, Stamps, and the Assessed 
Taxes. The expense of collecting the 
last is certainly very considerable ; but it 
is less than that of the Customs and the 
Excise, and only greater than that of the 
Stamp Duties. I may now be allowed to 
make some observations (and indeed it 
would be wrong if I were not to do so) 
with regard to the proposition for grant- 
ing a certain degree of relief to shop- 
keepers, which I brought forward on a for- 
mer occasion. T'wo objections have been 
made to this course of proceeding. The 
first is, that the relief will be but trifling ; 
the second is, that it will operate as a re- 
lief only to the larger shop-keepers, and 
will be of no benefit whatever to the 
smaller. I have considered these objec- 
tions, and I think that the latter has con- 
siderable force. I think that the objections 
may be obviated,- with respect to the 
windows, by not deducting three or any 
particular number of windows which the 
shop may have; but, by enacting, that in 
all houses having shops attached to them, 
one half of the duty on all the windows 
of the House shall be taken off. That is 
simpler than my original plan, and will be 
less difficult to carry into effect; and it 
will relieve the large and the small shop- 
keepers in equal proportions, without a 
much greater sacrifice of revenue than I 
at first estimated. I have new stated the 
grounds on which I make my present 
proposition to the House. I confess that 
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I feel great regret in finding myself in a 
situation in which I am compelled to ap- 
peal again to the consideration of the 
House, on a point respecting which they 
have already come to a vote, and to pro- 
pose that it should reconsider the decision 
whichitcameto; but, asI said before, it does 
appear to me that, under the circumstances 
which accompanied the adoption of that 
decision, it would not be justifiable in his 
Majesty’s Ministers to consider it as the 
final expression of the opinion of the 
House, respecting the course which ought 
to be pursued; and they did not feel 
justified in acting upon that decision. I 
have felt it my duty, therefore, however 
disagreeable to me—however embarrassing 
tothe House—to give them an opportunity 
of reconsidering their decision. I will 
not detain the House further, than to 
move, in place of the hon. Baronet’s Mo- 
tion— That the deficiency in the Re- 
venue, which would be occasioned by a 
reduction of the Tax on Malt to 10s. the 
quarter, and by the repeal of the Tax on 
Houses and Windows, could only be sup- 
plied by the substitution of a general tax 
on Property and Income, and an extensive 
change in our whole financial system, 
which would at present be inexpedient.” 
Mr. Hume said, that, differing as he 
did in opinion from the noble Lord, he 
hoped the House would allow him to de- 
tain them for a very short time, while he 
endeavoured to show them that the de- 
ficiency which would arise from the repeal 
of the taxes in question could be made 
up, without adopting the expedient pointed 
out by the noble Lord. No one was more 
anxious than he was, to maintain the 
credit of the country. He hoped, there- 
fore, that it would not be supposed that 
anything which he should propose was in- 
tended to hurt the public creditor; for 
that anything which could have that effect 
would inflict a great evil on the country. 
The noble Lord considered that the de- 
ficiency could be made good in no way 
but by a Property and Income-tax. With 
respect to the Income-tax, it had been 
disagreeable and unpopular, more among 
the higher classes than among the lower. 
There was great reason to believe that the 
great outcry which in that House was 
raised against the tax, proceeded princi- 
pally from the higher classes. There was 
no doubt that the measures necessary for 
enforcing it were rather inquisitorial; but 
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and could the tax on windows be consider- 
ed less inquisitorial? The duty of the 
House was to decide which of the taxes 
was least vexatious in its operation. The 
great fault which bad hitherto been commit- 
ted in thesystem of taxation in this country, 
was, that it had been applied to the capital 
which was employed in manufactures, in 
occupying the labouring population, while 
the landed property had been in a great 
measure exempted from those burthens 
which fell almost exclusively on the middle 
classes. If that were the case, which he 
thought he could prove, the question now 
was, how to equalize the burthens of all 
classes—how to bring about an equitable 
and fair system for the community at 
large? The noble Lord said, the amount 
of money which would be required to 
make up for the reduction, was too great 
to admit of the repeal of the taxes pro- 
posed. The taxes now before the House 
amounted to 2,500,000/.; those on malt 
were 2,400,000/. Thus the whole yearly 
value was 4,900,000/. to be repealed. 
But, in his opinion, the repeal would not 
produce nearly so great a deficiency as 
that; and, in the case of malt, he had no 
doubt that the increased consumption 
would diminish the deficiency by at least 
1,000,0002., leaving them only a deficiency 
of 3,900,0002. If any doubt were enter- 
tained upon the subject, he thought he 
could satisfy the House by referring to 
several instances in which the diminution 
of a duty had had the effect of increasing 
the revenue. He held in his hand a 
statement, collected from papers which 
had.been laid before the House, which 
showed, that whenever an attempt had been 
made to reduce taxation, to alter the 
dutics on any article of general consump- 
tion, the result had invariably been such 
an increase of that consumption, that the 
revenue had in many cases been augment- 
ed. They had had the advantage of many 
years’ experience on this point, and 
almost every reduction of taxation had 
confirmed the doctrines he had just stated. 
This had been the case with respect to tea 
—with respect to spirits—with respect to 
malt itself. In almost every article it 
would be found, that the amount of the 
whole duty collected was increased when 


_ the tax was diminished. With respect to 


wine, it appeared, from the accounts laid 
before the House, that from the time the 
increased duty was laid on that article, 
both in this country and in Ireland, the 
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consumption and the revenue derived 
from it had diminished, till it was only 
one-fourth of the amount which the duty 
produced ; therefore a great portion of the 
people were deprived of that luxury. In 
proportion as the tax was increased, in 
the same proportion had the consumption 
decreased. “He would call the attention 
of the House also to another point in the 
paper which he held in his hand, and that 
was, the effect of the diminution of the 
duty upon spirits. It appeared that the 
duty on spirits had been altered at two 
different periods. . In England, during 
the year 1827, the duty was altered from 
12s. to 7s. per gallon, What was the re- 
sult? The President of the Board of 
Trade was not right in the observations 
which he had made, deduced from facts 
relative to one particular year, which he 
contended was unfairly chosen, being in- 
ferior in consumption to the twenty years 
preceding. He would not follow the 
example of the right hon. Gentleman, but 
would compare the three years previous 
to the diminution of the duty with the 
three years following it. In 1824, 1825, 
and 1826—the three years preceding the 
diminution of the duty—the amount of 
the revenue derived from that tax aver- 
aged 2,890,000/.; in the three years fol- 
lowing the diminution of the duty, it 
amounted to 3,760,000/.; thus exhibiting 
an increase of revenue of 870,000/. with 
the diminished duty. With respect to 
Ireland, in the three years after the dimi- 
nution of the tax, the amount of the re- 
venue had exactly doubled. In the case 
of Scotland, the facts were still more re- 
markable, because the reduction was on a 
still larger scale. Instead of being reduced 
from 12s. to 7s., it was a reduction from 
6s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. It was true, that the 
duty was subsequently raised to 2s. 10d. 
Still that was a reduction of more than 
half, it having been reduced at first nearly 
two thirds. The consequence was, that 
the number of gallons distilled in- 
creased from 2,739,000, in 1821, 1822, 
1823; to 7,595,000/., in 1825, 1826, 
and 1827; the duty amounted to above 
1,000,000/. sterling. The duty in the 
three years preceding the decrease of the 
tax, produced a revenue of 913,600/. In 
the next three years, it was 1,294,000/., 
being an increase of nearly fifty per cent. 
Smuggling had been almost. entirely de- 
troyed. Might they not consider this as 
a fair example of what was likely to take 
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place in the case of the reduction of the 
duty on malt? In the three years before 
1785, as many bushels of malt paid duty 
as for the last ten years; and the con- 
Sequence was, that, while the tax had been 
increased sixty-five per cent., the whole 
amount of the revenue obtained from it 
had only increased fifteen per cent.; thus 
leaving a decrease of fifty per cent., in 
consequence of the increase of the duty; 
and it must be borne in mind, that 20s. 8d. 
was not the whole amount of the duty 
during all the period to which he had re- 
ferred. It had at one time been 31s.; 
but the result had always proved the ac- 
curacy of his reasoning, because an in- 
crease of taxation had constantly prto- 
duced a decrease of consumption, and 
decrease of taxation had led invariably to 
an increase of consumption. One great 
evil arising from the continuation of the 
Malt-duties was, that the population of 
the country were drawn to the use of 
ardent spirits, which could not but be 
considered exceedingly injurious. He said, 
then, that it might be expected that instead 
of a loss of 2,400,000/. from the reduc- 
tion of the Malt-duty; there would be 
only 1,200,000/., or rather, if the prece- 
dents to which he had referred might be 
relied upon, there would be only 900,000/. 
to make up. The Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade had cited the example of 
the increased consumption of sugar from 
1814 to the present time; but the change 
in the price of that article had been such 
that it was scarcely fair to make the com- 
parison. With regard to tobacco he 
would state only one example. In Ireland, 
when the duty was 53d., there were more 
pounds of tobacco entered forty-five years 
ago than there were now. It was not 
that there was less smoking now, but there 
was more smuggling. Thus, in addition 
to the loss of the revenue, high duties 
drove people into violations of the law. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated the 
consumption of tobacco in the United 
Kingdom as_ having increased from 
15,000,000 inthe year 1814, to 30,000,000 
in 1832. But the right hon. Gentleman 
would excuse him if he said, that a more 
unfair comparison was never made; be- 
cause in the ten years before and the ten 
years after 1814, no one year exhibited so 
small a consumption by 4,000,000 as that 
year. He thought this was misleading 
the House; and if the proper papers were 


in the hands of Members, as he hoped 
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they would soon be, ‘no such attempt as 
this could again be made to impose upon 
the House. But he would now come to 
the article of sugar. It would be found, 
that as the amount of duty was diminished 
(ptovided of course that there was an open 
market), the consumption of sugar in- 
creased. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated, that the consumption had increased 
from 6,000,000 to 22,000,000; but he 
ought to have told the House, that the 
6,000,000 had paid a duty of 1s., while 
the 22,000,000 paid only 6d. He could 
cite pepper and other articles, as instances 
in which similar results were to be found. 
He felt, therefore, that he was warranted 
in calculating that the increase of the 
consumption of malt would give 1 ,000,000/. 
This would bring down the deficiency to 
3,900,000/., from which he was to deduct 
half a million, or 600,000/. now on hand, 
leaving a balance of 3,300,000/. to be 
provided for ; and if a tax were wanted for 
that, he would place real a te upon 
the same footing as personal propetty, 
rather than impose an income tax, which 
was of so inquisitorial a nature. As per- 
sonal property paid upon its descent a tax 
of 1,000,000/., or 1,500,000/., he would 
put a tax of 2,000,000/., if it were neces- 
sary, Upon the descent of real property, 
and that would leave only 1,300,000/. to 
be provided for. But then it should be 
considered what could be done in the way 
of reduction of expenditure. We raised 
taxes to the amount of 50,000,000/. annu- 
ally; we paid 28,600,000/. for the interest 
of the National Debt, and then there were 
22,000,000/. to carry on the Government 
of the country. Now he thought there 
could be little difficulty in saving 
1,300,0002. or twice that sum, out of 
those 22,000,000/., if proper efforts were 
made. He would permit the Civil List to 
remain, but he said, that the pensions which 
were charged either upon it or upon the 
consolidated fund were fairly open to re- 
vision and examination. The list of pen- 
sions and superannuations would admit of 
very great curtailment. He was satisfied 
it could be proved, that many persons were 
receiving pensions for two or three, and 
some for four situations, and surely, in the 
present difficulties of the country, these 
extravagant grants ought to be reduced. 
He did not consider that, because any 
Ministers had chosen to give to particular 
favourites 5007. or 1,000/. a-year, or to 
make compromises without consulting 
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Parliament, the House of Commons ought 
to sanction those gifts at the public ex- 
pense. The time was now come when it 
was their duty to weigh each case upon its 
own merits, and if any individuals had 
improperly received the public money, it 
was not too late to put a stop to it. There 
were nearly 4,000,000/. laid out in col- 
lecting the revenue, although the whole 
cost up to 1797, and that under a very bad 
system, did not exceed 1,100,000/. It 
was strange, that with all the experience 
we had acquired, we could not make the 
collection for less than three millions and 
a half, or 4,000,000/. It appeared to him 
that it would be very easy, out of the 
22,000,000/., to save twelve per cent., so 
that almost the whole of the expected 
deficiency might be made good by reduc- 
tion of expenditure, without any tax upon 
real property. But the reductions must 
be made upon a different principle from 
that upon which the various Governments 
of the country had hitherto proceeded. 
The saving could not be effected while we 
had colonies to drain us of thousands and 
tens of thousands every year, or while we 
went on building forts, which were not 
necessary for the protection of those co- 
lonies. It was most ridiculous to force 
upon Upper and Lower Canada, and Nova 
Scotia, against the inclination of the inha- 
bitants, a larger military establishment 
than was kept up in the whole of the 
United States, where there were 14,000,000 
of people to be protected. Let the House 
appoint a Committee to go item by item 
through the public accounts, and he would 
pledge himself that they would point out 
the means of saving the whole deficiency 
of. 1,300,000/. It was not to be done by 
such a plan as that of the hon. member 
for Birmingham, who had proposed send- 
ing 2,000 artillerymen to Constantinople, 
and, of course, some 30,000 infantry to 
protect them. This country ought to avoid 
interference with the Continent altogether; 
and in this way he thought the reduction 
could be supplied; but if not, let them 
put personal and real property on the same 
footing. They ought to take off the duty 
on every species of raw material; on all 
means of conveyance, on railways, roads, 
and every means of communication ; for 
roads had been aptly compared to the ar- 
teries of the human body. These points, 
however, would be subjects for future 
consideration. If the noble Lord should 
be able to carry the House along with him, 
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and if the House should unfortunately af- 
firm the noble Lord’s proposition, he (Mr. 
Hume) should be disposed to take the 
sense of the House again respecting it, 
when it should be put as the main ques- 
tion. He hoped the House would act 
upon the same principle as Ministers hed 
acted at the India House, when the Di- 
rectors said they could not carry on the 
government of India without money. Ah! 
(said the President of the Board of Con- 
trol), we will cut off the money, and you 
will then be forced to be economical. He 
sincerely hoped the House would not think 
of denying the vote which had been agreed 
to on Friday night. For his own part, he 
did not regret the conclusions he had ar- 
rived at, or the course he had pursued. 
That course, under similar circumstances, 
he should in no wise depart from. He 
felt satisfied of the necessity of a little 
gentle pressure on his Majesty’s Ministers 
on these subjects. How was it, that what 
was good with them when on his side of 
the House was bad with them on the 
Ministerial side? He trusted, however, 
the House would consider it was not the 
fault of Ministers alone, but that they had 
to contend against a system, the whole 
machinery of which was of the most 
complex and pernicious character. They, 
however, must determine to cut off every 
useless branch of the national expendi- 
ture. This, he well knew, could be done 
to the extent of 5,000,000/., by strict 
economy and good management, without 
in the slightest degree impairing the effi- 
ciency of our necessary national establish- 
ments. Under the circumstances, he 
should support the Motion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, the member for London, and at the 
proper time, if the Amendment of the no- 
ble Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was lost, he should propose a Resolution 
to the effect, ‘that any deficiency in the 
revenue caused by the repeal of 10s. of 
the Duty on Malt, and the repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes, ought, if possible, to he 
made good by a corresponding feduction 
in the expenditure of the country; and if 
this could not be effected, by the imposi- 
tion of new taxes on the property of the 
country.” 

Mr. Gilbert Heathcote said, he wished 
that on a question of such importance the 
suggestion of his hon. friend the member 
for Essex had been adopted, and time 
given to the Members of the House to 
consult the wishes of their constituents, 
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At present he had no other light to guide 
him on the subject than the wishes for- 
merly expressed of the great agricultural 
community which he represented ; and by 
no part of the country was a more decided 
opposition offered to a Property-tax when 
it was a subject of discussion fifteen years 
ago. Considering that this must be a tax 
not only upon property, but also upon in- 
come—considering it must affect not only 
the highest classes, but also the whole of 
the middle classes—and considering, also, 
that it might be a tax upon property where 
there was little or no property to tax, be- 
cause, in order to maintain their credit, 
people would be very likely to make false 
returns ; on these various grounds he did 
not think that it would be a desirable ex- 
pedient. He did not enter into the ge- 
neral question of a Property-tax ; that he 
left for Gentlemen who were better qua- 
lified to discuss it than he was. His only 
object was, to consider this tax with re- 
ference to the great agricultural county 
which he represented, and to take a fair 
view of its operation upon those who would 
be affected by it. With regard to the 
Malt-tax, there were twoclasses who would 
be greatly benefited by its repeal. The 
first consisted of the country gentlemen 
and the middling classes who inhabited 
the country districts. He had given this 
subject much consideration, and he did 
not think that the labourers were likely to 
brew very extensively. Although he 
should vote against any thing which would 
pledge him to a Property-tax at this time, 
yet if it could be shown that the Malt- 
duty might be repealed, and something 
which would be effectual substituted in its 
stead, it would surely be very desirable 
that it should be repealed. But the peo- 
ple ought to consider at what price this 
advantage was to be gained; and if a 
Property-tax were put on, how they would 
be situated. If their bill for malt should 
be a little less, but if they had to meet 
the tax-gatherer when he came to demand 
ten or fifteen per cent upon their property, 
their income, or their profits in trade, he 
apprehended they would find that they 
had purchased the repeal of the Malt-duty 
a great deal too dear. With regard to 
the other parties who would be benefited 
by the reduction of the duty, they were 
the owners and frequenters of beer-shops 
and public-houses, and the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Lincolnshire, had so clearly 
shown that no great favour or advantage 
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ought to be given to them, that it was un- 
necessary for him to add a word on that 
subject. The next subject to which he 
should address himself was that of the 
Assessed-taxes, and upon that question 
he should give his decided opposition to 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
the city of London. A great proportion 
of the farmhouses in the country (106,000) 
were exempt from the Window-duty, and 
he saw no reason why the agricultural in- 
terest should be desirous to put on a tax 
which would fall more heavily upon them. 
A paper which he held in his hand would 
show the effect of these taxes in the county 
which he represented. The amount of 
the House and Window-tax, as assessed at 
the last assessment for the county of Lin- 
coln, was 25,000/. Deducting the amount 
paid by towns and boroughs, this left but 
17,0002. ; and if the amount paid by the 
higher classes were deducted, the balance 
paid by the humbler agricultural classes 
was very small indeed. He would take 
the parish in which he lived, and compare 
the amount of taxes paid now to that 
which would be paid by the Property-tax. 
The whole annual income he reckoned at 
2,000/., and the Assessed-taxes paid by the 
squire, the clergyman, and the other in- 
habitants, amounted to 1202. Of that 
sum he, the squire, paid 85/., the clergy- 
man 25/., and the remaining 10/. was the 
whole that was paid by the rest of the 
parish. Now, when he considered that 
the sum of 120/., was all that was raised 
in such a parish, whether arising from land, 
trade, manufactures, &c., and compared 
that sum with the amount that would be 
raised by a property tax of 10J. per cent., 
how could he be justified in agreeing to 
such a mode of taxation? The great 
grievances felt by the country arose not 
from King’s taxes, but from the local and 
parochial rates. These were twenty times 
the amount of the Government taxes, and 
consequently were felt more severely by 
the people. But if, in the long run, it 
should be found necessary to resort to a 
Property-tax, he trusted, it would not be 
confined to Great Britain, but would be 
equally extended to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and that every subject 
of his Majesty would pay a fair propor- 
tion. The question before the House was 
to be decided only by a choice of two evils, 
by continuing the Malt-tax, or imposing a 
tax on income and property. He wished 
to take off the Malt.tax, but he would, 
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under present circumstances, rather sub- 
mit to that evil than consent to a Pro- 
perty-tax. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he had listened 
with great attention to the speech of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, and he could 
not at all gather from his arguments how 
the deficiency was to be made up in any 
other way than by a Property-tax. Re- 
collecting well the period when the first 
Property-tax was laid on, and the various 
debates which took place in Parliament 
and out of it, he would take the liberty of 
shortly calling the attention of the House 
to the situation of the country, the Mi- 
nister, and the effects of the tax, at the 
time. The hon. member for Middiesex 
had argued that taxes might be diminished 
without any injury to the revenue, and 
had adduced, as a proof of his statement, 
that when the duty on wine was dimi- 
nished the revenue increased. But the 
hon. Member ought to bear in mind that 
it was quite a different thing to make a 
reduction such as that which had been 
made on the wine duties, and substitute 
an uncertain tax for two most important 
and certain taxes. The hon. Member 
proposed a tax of one per cent. on real 
property when descending from one person 
to another. Now he thought it must be 
obvious the amount which could be raised 
by such means would fall far short of the 
necessities of the State. A great part of 
the property of the country was entailed, 
and, in many instances, property was in 
the hands of trustees, so that the propri- 
etor might die while the property would 
still remain in the same hands. Such a 
tax he considered as one surrounded b 
great difficulties, and not at all likely to 
come up to the expectations of the hon. 
Member. Looking at the state of the 
Revenue—at the reduction of a million 
and a-half this year, in addition to the 
reduction of former years, he was quite 
convinced that if further reduction were 
to be made without some equivalent, the 
fundholder would become rather anxious 
about the payment of his dividends. 
It ought also to be borne in mind that 
the Resolution of the noble Lord was not 
directed againsta Property-tax under every 
circumstance, but applied merely to its in- 
expediency at the. present time. And 
could any one say that there were not 
several important questions before the 
House which must be disposed of this 
Session—such as the Bank Charter, the 
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East India Charter, and several others, 
which they could hardly dispose of before 
they parted, and the necessity of attending 
to which ought to preclude them from then 
thinking of changing the whole financial 
system of the country. The Property-tax 
owed its origin to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country during Mr. Pitt’s 
administration. It owed its origin to the 
low state of credit, and the impossibility 
of raising sufficient money within the year 
to meet the expenditure. Mr. Pitt first 
tried to raise money by imposing heavy 
duties, by tripling and quadrupling taxes 
on various articles, but that did not suc- 
ceed. He next tried an Income-tax ; but 
that was so much disliked that neither the 
House nor the country would bear it, and 
he was sure they would not bear it now. 
Mr. Pitt first had a. Property-tax of five 
per cent—then raised it to six and a half, 
and in.1806 it was finally raised to ten 
per cent. Now he would just call the 
attention of the House (which probably 
was not aware of the fact) to the number 
of clauses in that Bill in order to show 
what time it would require to pass such a 
Bill. It contained no less than 229 clauses, 
and were a Bill of the kind to be intro- 
duced now he did not see that it could be 
made more brief or would occupy less of 
the time of the House than it did during 
Mr. Pitt’s administration. With the other 
great questions in their hands, therefore, 
what prospect would there be of such a 
Bill getting through both Houses this 
Session ? He would now state the amount 
of the Property-tax at ten per cent, com- 
paring, as he went along, the circum- 
stances of the country during the war to 
what they are now, in order to show that 
those who expected any thing like the 
same amount in the present state of the 
country would be greatly disappointed on 
making the trial. In April 1813, the 
total amount of the Property-tax was 
14,208,000/., and the expense of the col- 
lection was 706,000/., leaving a clear re- 
venue of 13,502,000/. That sum was 
levied on five different species of property 
under schedules A, B,C, D,E. Schedule 
A comprehended the assessment of pro- 
perty at the rate of ten per cent, that 
produced 5,600,000/. Schedule B re- 
gulated the tax on tenants, there being Is. 
6d. in the pound paid by tenants in Eng- 
land, and Is. in Scotland, that difference 
was made because rents were much higher 
in Scotland, there being no Poor-rates in 
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that country; the revenue arising from 
this department was somewhat better than 
2,000,000/. Schedule C regulated the tax 
on dividends, which produced 2,649,000Z,; 
Schedule D the tax on profits of trade, 
which amounted to 2,776,000/.; and 
schedule E the tax on public offices and 
salaries, which produced about 1 ,600,0002. 
That last tax was the only one fairly 
regulated, and almost the only one in 
which the returns were honestly made. 
Suppose, then, the House were to pass 
such a tax now, he would ask could any 
thing like 14,000,000/. be raised? They 
would never think of imposing a tax of 1s. 
6d. on the tenant; the injustice of such a 
tax was admitted by all, because it made 
the tenant, who paid the highest rent, and 
who, of course, had the least profit, pay 
most to the Government. Schedule B 
must therefore be struck out of the list, 
and there would consequently be a dimi- 
nution of more than 2,000,000/. There 
must also be a considerable reduction 
calculated on the amount of revenue to be 
raised from the dividends; for he was 
convinced the House would not tax per- 
sons who had incomes under 2001. a-year, 
and when it was recollected what a vast 
number of fundholders there was under 
the amount, they would see what a falling 
off there would be on that head. Ac- 
cording to a Return moved for by the 
hon. member for Essex, it appeared that 
the total number of persons who received 
dividends from the Three per Cent Con- 
solidated Annuities amounted to 95,555, 
and then there were 84,184 persons who 
received half yearly dividends under J00J. 
The same proportion held good in nearly 
all the other stocks, and consequently the 
House would see that great reductions 
must be made in the revenue arising from 
dividends. Thesame must be said of the 
profits from trade. Every one knew, that 
the profits from trade were very different 
now from what they were during the war; 
and he would venture to say, that if the 
tax were to apply to this schedule at all 
it would not only be very unproductive, 
but would cause great distress, and great 
irritation if resisted. The last schedule 
included all public officers, officers of the 
army and navy, clerks of the customs and 
excise, in short every person in the pay of 
Government, and what with the reduction 
of the army and navy, the consolidation of 
boards and other circumstances, it was quite 
clear that on this head also there must be 
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a considerable decrease. Looking at the 
deduction, therefore, altogether, it was 
quite clear, that even if tenants were still 
to pay ls. 6d., and all fundholders to pay 
as formerly, not more than 10,000,000. 
could be anticipated from the tax; and 
supposing that the whole tax was to be 
taken off schedule B and a part of sche- 
dule C, and taking into account also the 
fall of rents, the decrease might be safely 
put down at 4,000,000/.,which, taken from 
10,000,000/., would leave only 6,000,000/. 
of clear revenue. That was the utmost 
of the amount that could be raised in 
England and Scotland. With regard to 
Ireland he could hardly venture to give an 
opinion further than this, that he believed 
few persons on the Stock Exchange 
would be found to furnish money on the 
security of a Property-tax to be raised in 
Ireland. Believing, therefore, that a tax 
on property would leadto great discontent, 
and that the evils arising from the Malt- 
tax were greatly inferior, he should sup- 
port the Resolution of the noble Lord. 
He might also add, that when the Proper- 
ty-tax was first raised—it might be called 
rather a benevolence (the term used when 
voluntary grants were made to our Kings) 
than atax. The army of Bonaparte was 
then on the opposite coast, threatening an 
invasion, and the people paid willingly 
for the defence of the country. Such 
would not be the feelings of the people in 
peace. He would conclude by saying, 
not that the country, under all circum- 
stances, should reject a Property-tax, but 
that its adoption now would be inex- 
pedient. 

Mr. Robinson must say, that he thought 
the speech of the hon. Baronet was ex- 
tremely inconsistent, and was rather 
calculated to support the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet, the member for London, than 
to oppose it. He did not blame the noble 
Lord for the manner in which he had 
treated this question. Indeed the noble 
Lord had put the question on a fair, 
candid, and manly footing, when he called 
on the House to consider all the conse- 
quences of the vote of the other night. 
But then there were so many things mixed 
up with that matter. First of all, the 
House were called on to consider the ex- 
pediency of rescinding the vote of the 
other night come to in a full House—at 
least in a House of not less than 300 
Members, which was a greater number 
than usually sanctioned their proceedings, 
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Then the House were called on to affirm 
or reject the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet. Thirdly, the Members were 
called on to do this with all the horrors of 
a Property-taxin full prospect ; and fourth- 
ly, the noble Lord had mixed up with all 
these other matters an intimation—he 
would not call it a threat—of resignation. 
Now, he must say, that he did not like 
this last part of the proceeding ; for the 
noble Lord knew very well that, in making 
such an intimation, he made an appeal to 
the Members likely to influence the judg- 
ment of many of them. Still, however, 
he could not blame the noble Lord for 
doing it; all he regretted was, that the 
noble Lord should have thought it neces- 
sary. For himself, that he was ready to 
support a Property-tax was well known. 
He did not desire it, because he thought 
it in itself the best tax that could be 
devised, but because he thought its adop- 
tion a less evil than that of the continuance 
of some of the present taxes. What was 
the situation in which the country was 
now placed, when the people at large 
were unable to pay the present taxes, and 
men of property were unwilling to have 
the burthen cast directly upon them. He 
thought that the vote of the other night 
might be extended from the partial re- 
duction to the total abolition of the Malt- 
duty, and that the Hop-duty might go 
with it, and yet that means might be found 
to meet the demands of the public service, 
and to maintain public credit. He did 
not think that the vote of the other night 
was good in itself, so much as he thought 
it good in forcing upon the House to con- 
sider the whole taxation of the country. 
He should not now go into the question of 
the distressof the country ; but he was not 
sorry that the necessity of considering it, 
and the best means of meeting it, had 
been forced upon the House. During the 
eighteen years of peace, various devices 
had been adopted with a view to relieve, 
first one class of the people, and then 
another ; and he wished toknow whether, at 
theexpiration of this period,the people were 
still to be dragged through other years of 
difficulty and experiment, before a Pro- 
perty-tax was imposed ; for it seemed that 
to that tax we must come at last, since 
the very words of the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment only went to say, that it could not 
be adopted at present. He did not wish 
to force the Government or the country 
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far as it seemed to him most likely to 
relieve the burthens of the people. As 
soon as there was any reasonable expect- 
ation of the amelioration of the condition 
of the people, he should be willing to 
forego the proposition; but, till that was 
the case, he should certainly support it ; 
and he believed that the causes which 
affected the prosperity and comfort of the 
people, were likely rather to. continue than 
to abate. Under these circumstances it 
became the duty of the House to take off 
the taxes upon Malt and upon Houses and 
Windows, and to substitute for them a 
tax upon Property. He believed there 
would be no difficulty whatever in raising 
the money to meet the deficiency; al- 
though he must admit, that he did not 
agree with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, who, in his peculiar way, proposed to 
take several millions out of the Exchequer, 
and to trust to savings to make up the 
deficiency. He wished now to observe 
that, if it was necessary, he could show 
high authority for the opinions he held 
upon the subject of the Property-tax. He 
referred to a speech of Mr. Huskisson, 
delivered in 1830, in favour of a commu- 
tion of taxes. In that speech theright hon. 
Gentleman expressed a “‘ doubt whether 
the country would ever right itself without 
receiving some greater relief than could 
possibly be administered by a direct repeal 
of taxation. The method of levying the 


‘revenue was a subject fraught with in- 


terest to all who desired to see economy 
practised in the management of the State, 
and he could see nothing irregular in pro- 
posing such an inquiry, more especially 
at a time when a general impression was 
entertained throughout every part of the 
kingdom, that the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests could not exist under 
the pressure of the existing direct taxa- 
tion upon industry.”* He was contented 
to rest his views, then, on Mr. Huskisson’s 
words, and political opponents, as well as 
admirers, admitted the vigour of Mr. 
Huskisson’s intellect. He believed, that it 
was now universally agreed that any tax 
on a raw material was a material check 
upon industry, by pressing upon pro- 
ductiveness in its first operations. He 
knew that on the other hand, the Pro- 
perty-tax was objected to as inquisitorial ; 
but he wished to know whether the taste 
or delicacy of individuals, in having their 
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property inquired into, was to be'put into 
competition with the mass of ‘suffering 
existing throughout the country. He did 
not speak on this question as the repre- 
sentative of any particular interest, for he 
considered it to be a great national ques- 
tion, in which the interests of all were 
alike involved. In his opinion, the time 
had arrived when they were bound to 
relieve the country from the present bur- 
then of taxation. He believed that Mi- 
nisters had done as much as they could 
—it was for the House to do that which 
would really afford relief. As to those 
who voted for the repeal of the malt tax 
on Friday night, he did not see how 
it was possible for them now to support 
the proposition of the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That con- 
sideration, however, he should leave- to 
the hon. Members themselves. He did 
hope, however, that Gentlemen would 
discharge from their minds an idea which 
seemed somewhat too prevalent—namely, 
that they were to represent particular clas- 
ses. Let not the House evade the question. 
Let them consider in what situation they 
would be placed if the Motion of the 
noble Lord was affirmed, and that of the 
hon. member for the City of London 
rejected. The House, he contended, 
would be placed in a very different situa- 
tion from that in which it stood before 
the vote of Friday night. He did not 
think the noble Lord’s Motion put the 
question fairly before the House, and in 
his opinion the Government would have 
acted more wisely, if they had acquiesced 
in the vote of Friday night, rather than 
endeavour to get rid of it by any subter- 
fuge. He did not think that any want 
of confidence as to the resources of the 
country was felt out of doors. Indeed the 
very trifling fluctuation of one per cent in 
the funds indicated no such thing, and 
was hardly more than was sure to take 
place on a distant prospect of a change of 
Ministry. He did not think that the 
vote of the other night had reduced them 
to the position which the noble Lord 
seemed to consider them placed in, nor 
had it rendered necessary that course of 
proceeding which the noble Lord had 
adopted, and against which he (Mr. Ro- 
binson) should certainly give his vote. 
Mr. Benett said, that he always felt he 
owed a debt of gratitude to the present 
Administration for the noble manner in 
which they had conducted themselves 
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upon the subject of the Reform Bill, and 
it was therefore his earnest wish never to 
be called on to oppose them; but he 
must nevertheless act in such a manner as 
not to lay himself open to the accusation 
of his constituents, or of ‘his own con- 
science. He considered that the vote of 
Friday night was a triumph of the popular 
cause; it was the first working of the 
Reform Bill; it was a proof of the excel- 
lence of that change which the Ministers 
themselves had introduced into that House, 
that the House were enabled to vote 
against an administration the most popu- 


lar that had ever existed. He thought © 


that by that vote of the other night they 
had done themselves great honour, but 
they had done greater honour to those 
Ministers who had carried that Reform 
Bill which had rendered them the Repre- 
sentatives of the country, and given to 
that House the control of that Govern- 
ment which had been accustomed to con- 
trolthe House. He regretted the proposi- 
tion now made by the noble Lord, and his 
utter inability to vote with the Ministers. 
He thought that the retirement of the 
Ministry would be a great evil to the 
country— perhaps, he might say, the 
greatest that could now befal the coun- 
try; but still, let the consequence be 
what it might, he could not vote with 
them on the ptesent occasion. It was, 
perhaps, true, that the time had not yet 
come for them to have a Property tax, 
though in his opinion, it was the best that 
could be adopted for the purpose of 
assisting the productive industry of the 
country. He knew, however, that the 
whole community was not of that opinion, 
and that consequently the time for having 
such a tax had not yet come; but he 
also knew well, that the time was not far 
distant when a Property-tax must be 
adopted for the purpose of preserving the 
public faith. He regretted the manner 
in which the noble Lord had now placed 
the question. The consequence of it was, 
that the noble Lord would drive him 
either to stultify his own vote, or else to 
carry with it the reduction of a tax which 
would go to relieve a class of rich citizens, 
rather than the people at large. In all 
the reductions of taxation which, .as a 
humble Member of that House, he had 
recommended, he had endeavoured in the 
first instance, to get those reduced which 
chiefly affected the necessaries of life, and 
the comforts of the lower orders of the 
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people. In his opinion, the tax on malt 
was one of this kind. The persons who 
paid the House and Window tax were 
in general persons who were well able to 
bear it. That tax was, in point of fact, 
paid by the landlords, not by the tenants, 
and it chiefly fell upon. the rich citizens 
and shopkeepers of London. But it was 
the labourer who paid the malt tax; it 
was he who suffered either by being 
totally deprived of the use of a wholesome 
beverage, or by being compelled to drink 
beer of a very inferior kind. He remem- 
bered the time when the labourer went 
forth to the field with a gallon of good 
beer given him by the farmer, but that 
excellent custom had been totally put an 
end to by the effect of a heavy malt tax. 
To remove that tax would be to relieve 
the labouring classes of the country. 
He wished, therefore, most earnestly to 
see that tax removed, and he was sorr 

that the noble Lord had mixed it up with 
another tax of a different description, and 
resting on different grounds. He re- 
gretted the result of the Motion made 
the other night by the hon. member for 
Whitehaven, for if it had been adopted, 
he did not think that the consequences 
would have been what the noble Lord an- 
ticipated, for he was by no means, con- 
vinced that. the standard of value must 
necessarily have been lowered, or that 
public faith must have been broken. In 
his opinion a Property tax, such as that 
recommended by Mr. Ricardo, might be 
adopted, and indeed ought to be adopted ; 
and that the levying of such a tax would 
fully enable the Ministers to meet the 
difficulties arising from the abolition of 
the malt duty, at the same time that it 
would press with less oppressive weight 
on the lower classes of the people. Some 
of the taxes, too, proposed by the noble 
Lord in opening the Budget to be re- 
pealed, might be continued without so 
serious an injury to the comforts of the 
lower orders as the continuance of the 
malt duty. The duty on cotton, that 
upon tiles, and that upon shop windows, 
the repeal of the last of which had pro- 
duced very little satisfaction, might all be 
altered so as to meet the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the repeal of the malt tax. But 
if none of these would do, if those taxes 
proposed to be repealed must be repealed, 
then there was another mode of meeting 
the deficiency, which was by a tax upon 
beer —a tax which he did not believe 
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would raise the price of beer one farthing ; 
for the reduction effected by the abolition 
of the malt tax would be more than suffi- 
cient to meet the increase that would 
be occasioned by the imposition of a tax 
upon beer. He thought that there were 
so many ways of meeting the deficiency 
to be occasioned by the reduction of the 
malt tax, that he saw no reason for 
giving up the matter in the way proposed 
by the noble Lord, and he should there- 
for vote against the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Cobbett: I am sorry to interpose 
between the House and the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member; [Mr. Serjeant 
Spankie who had risen at the same time 
with Mr. Cobbett] but I hope he will 
hereafter find a time for making it. It 
seems to me as if every Gentleman who 
has addressed the Chair to-night sedu- 
lously kept out of view the only important 
point to be decided, viz. the character of 
this House. My opinion is, that if the 
House rescinds the resolution of Friday 
last, the consequences to the country may 
be most fatal. Be it observed, too, that 
the noble Lord says not a word about 
resigning his Amendment: that he has 
sedulously kept out of view also; but I shall 
make a few further remarks upon that be- 
fore I conclude. . Various observations 
have fallen from hon. Members which it is 
necessary for me to touch; and I believe 
I must go backwards with them, as my 
memory will serve me better that way 
than any other. First, the hon. member 
for South Wilts, said a great deal about a 
Property tax, but nothing distinct as re- 
gards a plan— nothing -that could be 
very clearly understood and defined. 
However, he quoted an authority; and 
men should be very careful when they 
quote authorities that they are good for 
something. What they tender us as the 
results of their own judgment, that we are 
bound to respect—and, generally speak- 
ing, it is worthy of it; but he told us, that 
he had Mr. Ricardo’s authority in favour 
of a Property-tax. Do not let us forget, 
however, that the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) had Mr. Ricardo’s authority 
that his Bill of 1819 only reduced prices 
three and a half per cent, while the hon. 
member for South Wilts himself must 
know that it reduced them a vast deal 
more. Therefore he should pause a little 


before he relied upon such an authority as 
It is always dan- 


the said Mr. Ricardo. 
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gerous to find fault with those who bestow 
praise, because it generally arises from 
the kindness and generosity of the ap- 
plauder, but the hon. member for Wor- 
cester (Mr. Robinson), after eulogising 
the character of Mr. Huskisson as a sa- 
gacious politician, and an_ enlightened 
statesman, told us that on his authority, 
we are to proceed to an Income tax. True, 
Mr, Huskisson did not say so himself; 
but he is to be understood as meaning it, 
being, according to the hon. member for 
Worcester, a great man and a profound 
statesman. But is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that he might have quoted Mr. 
Huskisson’s authority as to the operation 
of the Bill of 1819? He (Mr. Huskisson) 
in fact, produced the Bill of 1819, which, 
however goes by the name of the right 
hon. Baronet; for, in 1811, Mr. Huskis- 
son agreed to a Resolution of a Com- 
mittee, of which, I believe, he was Chair- 
man—no, Mr. Horner, I remember, was 
its Chairman—the effect of which was to 
compel the Bank at once to pay in gold, 
without restraint and without prepara- 
tion. Then, too, the whole Whig party 
urged the necessity of the Bank returning 
to cash payments within two years after 
1811—this, too, in the very middle of the 
war, while loans were going on, and all 
the world knows by this time that the 
plan was little short of downright madness. 
For this reason, I say, that Members 
should know the history of the conduct of 
these great and profound statesmen be- 
fore they hold them up as authorities. 
The consequence was, that Mr. Huskisson 
approved of the Bill of 1819. It is my 
unhappy lot to be doomed to censure the 
conduct of the right hon. Baronet in this 
respect in a very public manner—to cen- 
sure his wisdom; but this I must say 
even for the right hon. Baronet, that he 
wus innocence itself compared with Mr. 
Huskisson. He was spotless innocence ; 
for Mr. Huskisson might be truly called, 
and not the right hon. Baronet, the Cory- 
pheeus of that band of blunderers. But, 
coming to more sober and enlightened 
days, Mr. Huskisson was one of the Mi- 
nistry when the Bill of 1826 passed 
—he it was that declared in the House 
of Commons that the country was within 
forty-eight hours of barter. Now, such a 
prominent person, though he might be 
thought at the time wise and profound— 
the mentor of a Ministry-—is not exactly 
the person in our day to be eulogised. 
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We are liable to be misled by such praises, 
and I therefore request the hon. member 
for Worcester not again to commit such 
an error. I will now touch upon the 
question before us. {was sorry to hear 
the hon. member for South Wilts, and 
one of the hon. members for Lincolnshire, 
draw a supposed distinction between 
their constituents and the other in- 
habitants of the Empire. They may be 
well assured that this is not the way to 
promote peace. I have the honour to re- 
present a great manufacturing town— 
where there is not an inch of Jand-—-where 
no person seems to know what land is. 
But have I shown any want of sympathy 
for the agricultural districts? Am I less 
anxious than others to procure for them the 
repeal of the Malt-tax?—-No; I should 
be ashamed if I had any such feeling on my 
mind, for it is my duty to do what I can 
forthe whole people. Such remarks as 1 
have alluded to must have an injurious, 
perhaps, a fatal tendency—they divide the 
people among themselves, and prevent the 
restoration of harmony—they set one class 
against another, and produce that irrita- 
tion, which, with the prospect before us, 
is most to be japprehended. The same 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the rich shop- 
keepers of London !—rich shopkeepers of 
London !—rich shopkeepers! Does he 
know how often the same leg of mutton 
bone marches backwards and forwards to 
the table of these rich shopkeepers? If 
he had to pursue the same frugal habits— 
if he had to eat the bread of care—in 
short, if he had to endure what they en- 
dure, he would not call them the rich 
shopkeepers of London. It is not the 
landlord who pays any part of the tax 
upon houses and windows; the tenant 
pays the whole of it, and the house he 
occupies would be merely four walls, and 
worth nothing without the talent, the in- 
dustry and attention of the tenant, Let 
me ask how many houses are made valu- 
able merely by the reputation of an indus- 
trious tradesman ? It receives a character 
from his character; and in such a ease, 
how can it be said, that the landlord pays 
the tax? I now come to the speech of 
the noble Lord, some parts of which I 
heard with very great pleasure. He told 
us that the Motion of Friday night took 
him somewhat by surprise. By surprise! 
Why, a notice for the repeal of the Malt- 
tax, was given on the first day of the Ses- 
sion by the hon, member for Surrey. The 
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hon. member for Lincolnshire subsequently 
gave a notice which seemed to supplant 
the other, and he altered it from the whole 
to half of the Malt-tax; but the subject 
was not brought on until three months 
after the first notice, and it was talked of 
from the beginning of the Session to the 
day on which the discussion occurred. It 
is impossible, therefore, for the noble Lord 
fairly to say, upon reflection, that he was 
taken by surprise. What too was ever 
more deliberate than that discussion ? 
The noble Lord says, that the Motion was 
advocated by different Gentlemen on dif- 
ferent grounds. I heard no different 
grounds; the only difference I heard was, 
that one set of Gentlemen contended that 
it would be sufficient to take half the tax, 
while another set insisted that the whole 
should be repealed. I was among the 
latter; and I did not hear one word from 
the other side in the way of answer. The 
only answer was, that truly Ministers 
could not spare it. That appeared to my 
mind not so much the question, as whether 
the people could spare it. However, that 
point I will leave, and talk of the part of 
the noble Lord’s speech which pleased 
me. He said in one place, that the In- 
come-tax formerly imposed was very un- 
popular, and he said truly. It was very 
unpopular. The hon. Alderman told us, 
that if it were but a Property Income-tax, 
he did not care about the particulars ; 
but let me tell him, that if it were such a 
tax as was before imposed, it would not be 
collected for half a year. Although, under 
no circumstances, would I give my vote for 
a Property Income-tax, yet it might be 
made very different from that which ex- 
isted formerly. What was that? It was 
the most unfair, the foulest tax, ever laid 
upon the people, one only excepted, of 
which I shall speak on another occa- 
sion. Here was a surgeon with an 
income of 1,000/. a-year, depending 
entirely on his life, his health, his 
success, perhaps, in setting a bone. All 
taken together, it would not be worth 
four years’ purchase; and yet, though he 
might be fifty or sixty years old—thanks 
to the Whigs, who came in in 1806—he 
was obliged to pay ten per cent upon his 
1,000/. a-year, instead of six and a quarter 
per cent., which was the rule before they 
entered upon office. What I have said 
of the surgeon applies to other persons in 
trade. The -surgeon was taxed ten per 
cent. on his income—TI was taxed ten per 
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cent. on my income. If I had broken a 
finger or two, or gone blind, I should 
have been able to earn no income, but still 
I must have paid my ten per cent. The 
Lord or Gentleman with a landed estate 
in his own possession in perpetuity paid 
no more: his widow and children had it 
at his death, but the widow and children 
of the surgeon were left totally unprovided 
for. Was that a fair tax? I trust that 
the noble Lord would not consent to such 
atax. I trust that the members for the 
City, if they were absent from the division 
on Friday night by accident, would not be 
absent when a proposition was made to 
saddle the country with such a tax as 
that. But the noble Lord said this, which 
pleased me so much—that you cannot 
exempt one class and notanother. Mark 
the justice of this—that it is unfair to 
exempt one class and to lay the tax upon 
another. Sucha course would render the 
Government and the Parliament hateful. 
I agree, too, with every vein in my body, 
when the noble Lord laid it down that 
every man ought to pay taxes in propor- 
tion to the amount of his property and the 
protection it required. This position may 
be disputed by some, and very likely it 
will be met by my right hon. opponent 
(Mr. Spring Rice). 1am pledged to show, 
and I will do it on the proper occasion, 
that millions a-year are collected from 
persons possessing nothing but personal 
property, while real property escapes from 
the payment of a single farthing. I am 
pledged to show a great deal more than 
that to be sure. Ministers have always 
promised a great deal to the people : they 
have dealt in speeches which remind me 
of a line of Swift’s— 


Window Taxes. 


‘« Fine words! I wonder where you stole em.” 


I am sure they are not to be found in the 
55th Geo. 3, nor in the 107th chapter of 
3rd Geo, 4, both relating to stamps; and 
only differing as the one is more profligate 
than the other. Under those statutes, a 
man having an estate of 200,000/. value, 
pays no more for stamps than a man who 
has a piece of land of only 2002. value. 
But I will put that matter aside for the 
present, that I may advert to what was 
said by some other Members. I think, 
with the noble Lord, that if any of the 
Assessed-taxes are to be taken off, the 
whole ought to be repealed; because that 
puts an end to all expense at once. The 
vexation will not be diminished, if you 
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leave any part of them. I do not ascribe 
that vexation to the wishes or intentions 
of Government ; because I do not ascribe 
to them a desire to create ill-will, and to 
make enemies for nothing; but the mode 
of collection is such, that you must employ 
persons who ought not to be employed by 
anybody. The oppression under the head 
of surcharges is beyond all description. 
The noble Lord will hardly believe what I 
am nowgoingtosay. I have been charged 
with the tax for a shopman for two years: 
now, I have no shopman, but I keepa 
shopwoman. When the collector has 
applied for the tax, she has answered that 
there is no shopman ; and the retort was, 
“Well, then, Mr. Cobbett may appeal.” 
I did appeal; but it was ofnouse. When 
I was at Barn-Elms, I was charged with 
the tax for a bailiff. That, said I, I will 
not pay, and God knows how many letters 
I received from a Mr. Bates, I think was 
his name. A Motion has been made for 
the Repeal of the House and Window- 
tax: I am showing the evils and annoy- 
ances that arise from the collection of it ; 
and if I am not speaking to the question, 
Iam no judge of what the question is. 
Gentlemen may be well assured, that if 
they have a mind to come to the end of 
my speech quickly, the best thing for them 
to do is not to interrupt me. To return: 
I never did, and never would pay that 
bailiff-tax. What I relate of myself is 
only an illustration ; it is notorious all 
over the kingdom that people in the middle 
ranks of lifeare grievously suffering in the 
same way. I had a petition to present 
to-night, which I did not present because 
it did not exactly belong to this debate ; 
itis from nine farmers, and it contains 
many very authentic details. They were 
cited to appear before Commissioners 
fourteen miles from home, on a market- 
day, too, and at a distance from the market 
town, for sporting without a license: 
when they arrived, not a particle of 
evidence was adduced against them, and 
they applied tothe Commissioners to know 
who was to pay them for their loss of 
time and travelling expenses. I need not 
add that they obtained nothing ; and this 
is one of the evils that ought not to be 
permitted to exist. If taxes are not re- 
pealed, something ought to be done to 
remedy this species of annoyance. A 
noble Lord has talked of a mouvement 
party, adopting the French term, as if 
there was a mouvement party here wishing 
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to level all distirictions of rank, and to de- 
stroy all rights of property. He asked 
what was the first cause of this party in 
France, and hinted, that something of the 
kind was aimed at in England. But 
those who talk in this way never go back 
to the real origin of the French Revolu- 
tion: they only begin with Danton and 
Robespierre. If they look into Arthur 
Young, they will see that the great first 
cause of the French Revolution was the 
unequal assessment of the taxes; not the 
weight of taxation, but the unequal assess- 
ment; laying more upon the poor than 
upon the rich: as classes became lower, 
the assessment was heavier, particularly 
upon the sub-deleques, which I believe 
answered to our surcharges. What was 
the answer to us, when we adopted the 
Resolution we are now called upon to re- 
scind? What was the sole answer? We 
proved the cost of the malt, and the inju- 
rious consequences of the tax; that Go- 
vernment only got 15s., while the cost to 
the people was enhanced 40s., and what 
was the answer? “ We cannot spare the 
money—we must have the money—we 
cannot do without it.” Now, the thing is 
to show, that Government can do without 
it, and* for this purpose, what have we 
more to do, without going into particulars, 
than to prove that our establishments now 
cost within a trifle of fourteen millions 
a-year, while, at the end of the last peace 
they cost no more than about 4,200,000/. 
Why should they cost more now than 
then? Is there any reason for it? Is the 
late successful war a good reason for it? 
Is your abundant harvest of glory a good 
reason for it? Is your having Colonies a 
good reason for it? Were your Colonies 
a gain or were they not? ‘* Yes—a gain, 
to be sure,” the noble Lord will say, 
‘‘we gained dominion.” Dominion! did 
we gain wealth as well as dominion? 
Strange, that we should grow poor by hav- 
ing gained wealth; but this fact let me 
state, for the information of the House, 
that we expend more upon Canada, in 
English money, every year, than the total 


amount of goods exported to that colony.. 


Thus, such colonies are no gain. If we 
have won anything, we have won a loss. 
But, besides our establishments, what have 
we? Our Civil List is double the amount 
in 1792—salaries are double what they 
were in 1792. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir James Graham) knows, that 
113 Privy Councillors cost the country no 
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less a sum than 650,000/.—that pensions 
are far greater than in 1792, and that 
many of them have been bestowed in 
defiance of the letier of the law. We 
pay 51,000/. to the retired clerks of the 
War-office alone. Last year 41 ,000/. was 
expended for Secret Service-money; after 
eighteen years of peace, that sum was paid 
for spies and informers. We have an army, 
a militia, a yeomanry cavalry, a police for 
the great towns; yet still 41,000/. was 
wanted for spies and informers.. This 
money was so secretly expended, that no 
account is to be rendered, and the man 
who pays it is not permitted to name the 
items to his colleague. We call ourselves 
the guardians of the public purse, and we 
prove ourselves pretty guardians truly, 
if we allow people to dip their hands 
into it whenever they like, and to 
take out whatever they like. If the hon. 
member for South Wilts be sincere in 
his wish that the poor man should have 
his pint of wholesome beer, and not be 
compelled to drink water, why does he not 
vote for saving this 41,000/.? After all, 
the point for us to decide upon is, whether 
the money cannot be saved? ‘Oh, no,” 
say some ‘hon. Gentlemen, ‘we cannot 
save it without a breach of the national 
faith.” I have often wondered when I have 
heard country gentlemen—ay, and officers 
of state—talk in this way of the necessity 
of preserving national faith, that they did 
not think of it before. Do they re- 
member, that there was a certain measure 
in the year 1819, which doubled the 
amount of the debt? Yet then we were 
under the guidance of first-rate oracle 
Ricardo, and second-rate oracle Hus- 
kisson — the Orpheus and Amphion of 
the day, who, as an hon. Member said, 
charmed the House by the music of their 
speech. They felt no scruple in breaking 
faith with all the rest of the nation. At 
last it was discovered, that it was impossi- 
ble to do justice in this respect ; and here 
is what land-owners ought to attend to. 
Justice ought to be done between them 
and tke people; but you never will pre- 
vail upon those who live by the taxes to do 
justice to those who do not live by the 
taxes. Those who live by the taxes 
govern the affairs of the nation: they 
fatten upon the taxes, and therefore they 
ruin all those who receive nothing out of 
the taxes, and first or last ruin themselves 
too. There is not at this moment a gentle- 
man in England of moderate fortune, 
VOL, XVII. {gnc} 
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and who has a considerable family, who 
does not look round with sorrow at the 
number of children for whom he has to 
provide, in order that they may live in the 
same style as that to which he has himself 
been accustomed. Therefore it is, that we 
go on and on, and in every direction are 
eaten up with usury, and this, too, in 
consequence of a degree of infatuation such 
as never before afflicted mortal man. But, 
in conclusion, let me observe, that-it is 
upon the character of the House that we 
are now to decide. We may amuse our- 
selves with the idea that what we do may 
be undone; we may fancy that we are 
unseen ; but the truth is, that the eyes of 
the whole nation are upon us. Last 
Saturday night the bells in Berkshire and 
Surrey were set ringing for joy at the 
repeal of the Malt-tax. Judge how the 
feelings of the people will be disappointed 
and depressed when they find that they 
have been deceived. This too, by whom? 
By a Reformed House of Commons, after 
having sat for three months without making 
the slightest effort to relieve them. The 
Minister having produced his Budget, 
which not only gave no relief, but showed 
that no relief would be given, ou Friday 
last the House of Commous—the Re- 
formed House of Commons—took off half 
the Malt-tax, and that determination the 
people hailed with joy. Are you prepared 
to say, that to-morrow shall carry to your 
constituents the news that on ‘Tuesday 
you rescinded the resolution which on 
Friday you had without qualification 
adopted? Talk of nominee Parliaments, 
what nominee Parliament ever did any- 
thing half so bad? What could a 
norminee Parliament do more than be the 
lacqueys of the Ministers? A Reformed 
Parliament takes on Friday the first step 
towards a removal of the burdens of the 
people, and on Tuesday the Members of 
that Reformed Parliament are whipped in 
to do the behests of a Ministry which 
proved itself opposed to all reductions. 
Since your election you have been breath- 
ing an atmosphere in which men were 
accustomed to eat their words, and the 
successors of the old nominee Parliament 
evince as strong an appetite for that 
species of food as any of its predecessors. 
What confidence can the people have in 
men who so depart from every pledge 
given to a body of constituents? Yes, 
the people will, if you rescind the best vote 
you ever gave, withdraw from you all con- 
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fidence ; and unless Parliament possesses 
the confidence of the people, I cannot an- 
ticipate any but the most fatal results. A 
Noble Lord, on the other side, has told 
the House, that unless they agreed to the 
proposition that he this night moved, he 
would resign; at which the House falls 
into a fit of the utmost consternation. 
Like naughty children whom a mother 
might lock up in a dark room, they cried 
out, ‘Oh! Do not leave us mammy,— 
mammy, do not leave us.” A senator of 
old quitted the senate house, saying that 
the same fire which destroyed him would 
likewise consume those whom he left 
behind. I do not say, that the noble Lord 
says any thing of the sort—no, no; God 
forbid that I should ever insinuate any- 
thing of that kind; but, to repeat the 
question that I put before-——how can you 
ever again look your constituents in the 
face after rescinding the vote of Friday 
night—not that much importance lies in 
the vote itself, but in the degree in which 
it may affect the character of the House 
itself, and the degree in which it will 
diminish the confidence of the people in 
their Representatives. The annihilation 
of that confidence will be nothing less than 
the destruction of that Constitution which 
has long been the object of our own 
pride, and the admiration of the world. 
Mr. Spring Rice admitted, that if that 
House were to forfeit its character and 
dignity, it would greatly injure the Con- 
stitution; but the question was, would they 
do so by the course now proposed by his 
noble friend? He had heard many fine 
phrases and illustrations borrowed from 
Roman and English history, but they 
were intended to draw them away from 
the real question before the House, and 
had no reference whatever to its character 
and dignity. What was it they were now 
called upon to do by the resolution of his 
noble friend—-to repeal any law ?—No; 
though there had been instances of the 
Parliament repealing a law passed in the 
same session ;—to throw out a Bill which 
had been brought in, or to rescind a 
motion for leave to bring in a Bill ?—No- 
thing of the kind. What, then, was the 
fact? Why, that a notice of motion, 
which stood after two others that were 
expected to take a long time, but which 
had been given up, was brought forward, 
contrary to the general expectation, and 
had been carried by a very small majority, 
and this resolution, carried under such 
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circumstances, was to be considered as 
irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. But would not hon. Members 
see, that the dignity and character of the 
House were already pledged to other 
Motions? Had not resolutions been 
passed, and bills brought in founded upon 
them, to relieve the country from taxa- 
tion; and were these all to give way toa 
simple resolution, carried under the cir- 
cumstances to which he had alluded ? 
What would those parties say, to whom 
relief was intended to be given? What 
would the soap-manufacturers and the 
cotton-manufacturers, and those who were 
to be partially relieved from the House and 
Window-tax, say of the character and 
dignity of Parliament, if the resolution of 
Friday were to be allowed to nullify the 
measures intended for their relief? What 
would become of the dignity of that 
House if they were to rescind the vote to 
which the House came on the 26th of 
March? On that occasion a motion was 
made for an enquiry into the operation of 
the Assessed-taxées, particularly the House 
and Window-taxes, with a view to the 
substitution of an equitable tax on pro- 
perty. Why, it was absurd to say, that 
they were not as much bound to maintain 
the one as the other. If they were bound 
to adhere to the resolution of Friday, were 
they not equally bound to maintain the 
decision of the 26th of March? But why, 
he would ask, on principle, should they 
repeal the whole of the Malt-tax for the 
benefit of the landed interest, and refuse 
to the population of the towns the repeal 
of the House and Window-tax? Was it 
possible to take off both, which amounted 
to about 6,000,0002.? [Some Members 
here observed that it was only 5,000,0002. 
others that it was not more than 
4,900,000/.] Bethe amount 5,000,000/, 
or 6,000,000/., what was the substitute 
for it but a Property-tax? And the 
resolution in. the hands of the Chair said 
no more than that it was inexpedient to 
propose such a tax in the midst of a 
session. It was an easy thing to talk of a 
Property-tax, but the imposition of that 
tax so that it should operate equally, and 
the machinery for carrying it into bene- 
ficial effect were matters of the utmost 
difficulty, even supposing it was open to 
no objection whatever of any other kind. 
He confessed it did excite in his mind the 
utmost surprise to find two hon. Mem- 
bers representing the city of London 
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advocating the imposition of aProperty-tax, 
for their conduct amounted to nothing less. 
In the year 1816, a Petition was presented 
from a very worshipful body in that city, 
in which the petitioners set forth the 
abhorrence with which they regarded a 
Property-tax, as well with respect to its 
principles as to the mode of its operation, 
as being vexatious and oppressive, and as 
tending to maintain an odious, arbitrary, 
and most detestable inquisition into the 
most private circumstances of individuals 
—hostile to every sense of freedom which 
the people of this country entertained, 
and repugnant to the principles of the 
British Constitution. So abhorrent to the 
sentiments of the citizens of London was 
that tax, that they would not hear of a 
reduction of it even to the extent of five 
per cent. He had no doubt the citizens 
of London were now as averse from taxa- 
tion as they had ever been. Let those 
who so strenuously opposed the Malt-duty 
and the Assessed-taxes beware lest they 
brought upon themselves something worse. 
Had they lost all recollection of the fable 
of King Stork and King Log? Let them 
beware how they inflicted hastily, incon- 
siderately, and without deliberation, any- 
thing so formidable as a Property-tax. 
Those who were so anxious for the 
character and dignity of the House, would 


do well to look carefully lest they might | 


compromise infinitely more by legislation 
without inquiry than by adopting the plan 
of the Government—a Government which, 
he might be permitted to say, had repealed 
not less than three millions of taxes in 
two years. They proposed now to pro- 
ceed at the same rate, and for his part he 
had no difficulty in expressing a full con- 
viction that no plan of a practicable kind 
could be proposed for absolutely getting 
rid of taxes—all that could be done in the 
way of further change must be in the 
nature of commutation. It was, as he 
thought, perfectly vain to talk of taking 
off taxes, until they first showed how the 
necessary reductions were to be effected— 
let them economise first, and point out the 
extent of reduced taxation afterwards, but 
not before, On the subject of the 
Window-tax, he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a matter of some 
importance, having reference to a mis- 
apprehension which had gone abroad of 
what had fallen from his noble friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. What his 
noble friend proposed was, that shop- 
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keepers claiming exemptions as such from 
the Window-tax, according to the scale 
that he laid down, should, in consequence 
thereof be relieved from one-half of their 
House-tax. Now, that he conceived to be 
a great boon to them, and he was the 
more anxious to advert to the subject from 
the circumstance of his noble friend’s 
statement on the subject having been 
misunderstood. There was another topic 
to which he desired to call the attention 
of the House before he proceeded further, 
he-alluded to the great outcry which had 
been raised respecting the operation of the 
Window-tax, in its effects on the poor as 
compared with the rich. He would read 
to the House a document which he had 
compiled on this subject, which would set 
it in a clearer light. The right hon. 
Gentleman accordingly read the following 
statement :-— 


Number of Inhabited Houses in Great Britain 





England eee oe ee 2,323,141 
Wales ia tes res .- 153,698 
Scotland ose see eee 369,340 

2,846,179 


Number charged to the Inhabited 


House-tax (or little more than1-7), 430,617 
Free from House-tax on .- 2,415,562 
Number charged to Window-tax (little 

more than 1-7) ae % 377,471 


Number exempt from Window-tax ... 2,468,708 


Inhabited House Duty. 


Total number charged to Inhabited House-duty 
in Great Britain. 
££ Rate. No. 
From 10 to 20 .. Is. 6d. .. 215,233 
90:10:40 see. 28s Bde wee «|GET 
40 upwards ... 2s.10d. ... 83,708 





430,617 
Number not charged to House duty... 2,415,562 
Number of Houses charged to Window Tax 
in Great Britain. 
Total, including 3,685 chambers at inns 


of court and colleges ws «» 377,471 
3,685 





Houses and number of windows ... 373,786 
From 8to 49 ... 36,918 
50 to 99 oe «- 4,891 
100 to 149 at daa 687 
150 and upwards... «. 290 
5,868 
Add chambers ‘at ant «es 3,685 





Total houses charged to Window-tax... 377,471 
Number of houses not charged eos 2,468,708 


»» 2,846,179 
Looking at the number of houses exempt 


from the Window-tax, he saw it was most 
2D2 


Total number of houses 
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untrue to affirm, that that tax pressed with 
undue severity upon the poor. When it 
was seen that there were, in Great Britain, 
430,000 assessed, and there were as many 
as 2,415,000 not charged, how could it be 
said, that that tax pressed on the poor? 
He would boldly deny, that its removal 
would be a relief to them. It would be 
no such thing, but the direct reverse. It 
was contrary to every principle of justice, 
that houses should be rated according to 
what they cost, and not according to what 
they were worth. Should one man be 
made to pay for the vanity and folly of 
another, who, perhaps, by that vanity and 
folly, deprived him of the means of defray- 
ing such unfair tax? No, the obviously 
equitable mode of proceeding was, to ra * 
upon the actual value in the market. It 
had been broadly asserted, that the most 
gross inequality prevailed with regard to 
the charge made upon some of the houses 
of those who were called the “ Aristocracy” 
—a term which he altogether disclaimed. 
He would tell them an anecdote which 
might be considered to bear upon that 
point. . There was Knowle-park, with 
which most of them were acquainted—that 
was rated at 100/. a-year ; it was thought 
unjust that the Duke of Dorset should pay 
so little for such a dwelling, and so thought 
the taxing officer, but he proceeded cau- 
tiously — those officers were cautious in 
their generation. He raised the valuation 
to 120/., and that valuation was appealed 
against, when it was instantly reduced to 
its original amount of 100/., for it was con- 
sidered that the expense of keeping such a 
place in repair, and maintaining it in such 
2 condition as any person residing there 
must maintain, would so reduce its value, 
that it could not be worth more than the 
sum at which it was originally valued ; and 
it was considered, too, that if brought into 
the market, it would fetch no more—it was 
even doubtful if it would fetch so much. 
That which was true of Knowle was equally 
true of other places. Those who spoke in 
these strains respecting the country-houses 
of the wealthier classes overlooked the 
valuation of town houses. He would 
trouble the House with a short list. 


Devonshire House eee aes eos £ 2,000 
Northumberland do. ; «. 1,500 
Stafford eae ose oe « 3,900 
Hertford ne nie eo 1,500 
Chesterfield ee ese ae «. 2,000 
Lansdown ase cee ww. §=—-: 1,650 
Apsley os eee eee o 1,850 
The House of the hon. member for Essex... 1,320 
Norfolk House ase ass .. 1,000 
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not operate for the exclusive benefit of the 
rich, and to the manifest disadvantage of 
the poor, he would just show, from another 
return, the exact state of the case. The 
right hon. Gentleman read the following 
document :— 

Amount assessed to the Window Duty on the 
undermentioned Houses, for the year 1828, 
ending 1829. 




















—— 
wou 
No. of Day ot payable at 
Windows.| present | the scale 
Scale. chargeable 
— on 10 
Windows. 
£ sd. s. d. 
Harewood-house ...| 168 | 42 17 9} 17 100 
Lowther-castle...... 180 | 46 1] 3) 18 159 
BCGWE. . <ccsspsssconess 261 | 5212 9| 27 39 
Chatsworth ...... ooo} 280 -| 54° 1 3]. 29 34 
Petworth .eoccccerere 350 | 59 63] 36 92 
Eaton-hall ..... | 365 | 60 8 9| 38 05 
Longleat ...........| 453 | 67 09) 47 39 
Wentworth-house...| 480 | 69 13] 50 00 
Woburn-abbey......, 511 | 71 79) 53 49 
Blenheim............, 722 | 90 19 3} 81 8 4 
Total.........| 3,820 |614 7 0/398 18 6 





Present Scale. 


Windows. Per Window. Total. 

s. d. 2. a 

8 ow «62 OF nse 016 6 

10 oe a) Le eco 1 8 0 

oS - Sey “Sa 
30 ve OF GE eco 916 3 

40 oie, Adie . 1418 9 

50 we = 6s S108 ise. she tee 30 
100 eo. =©5 102 oe 28 G 
150 5 51-50... 4012 9 


If the scale chargeable on eight windows 
were applied to the higher classes of houses, 
the results would be as follows :— 

Excess paid under 


Windows. Under Scale of present Scale. 
s. d. £ 8. ids 

40 ae- eee 43 4 
50 a oes 5 4 2 
100 eas ee wen 10 8 4 
150 ote RS OE dee 1512 6 


For Window-tax, therefore, Harewood- 
house paid 42/. 17s. 9d., whereas, if it 
were charged at the same rate as the 101. 
houses in its neighbourhood, it would pay 
but 17/. 10s. Again, Lowther-castle paid 
461. 11s. 3d., while, if rated as small places, 
the sum would be only 18/7. 15s. Woburn- 
abbey had 511 windows, and paid 71/.7s. 9d., 
according to the present scale; but, if it 
was rated according to the 10/. houses, it 
would not pay more than 53/. 4s. Od. 
[ Question]. -He considered he was strictly 
speaking to the question, because those cal- 





eee eee eee 1,300 


Burlington 


culations went to show that, with respect 
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treated unjustly, and the wealthy were not 
favoured. He denied the statements of 
hon. Members who maintained a contrary 
opinion. He had one word to say upon 
the reduction of the Malt-duty, which was 
pressed upon them. He would admit, that 
every tax was an evil; but it was an evil, 
like physic, which was sometimes necessary 
to restore health—as taxes were necessary 
for the stability of a nation. With respect 
to taxes, all that could be done would be 
to choose between two evils. When the 
Government was pressed for the reduction 
of the Malt-duty, those who pressed for it 
did not show much discernment as to the 
choice of evils. He would show, that 
within a very few years that tax had been 
considerably reduced. In 1804, the tax 
on malt was 34s. 8d. ; in 1820, it was 28s. ; 
in 1822, it was 20s. 8d.; which, together 
with a tax upon beer, amounted to 52s. 7d. 
Now, as the tax on malt was at present 
but 20s. 8d., and the Beer-tax was taken 
off, there had been consequently a reduction 
with respect to this tax of 31s. 11d. It 
was not, therefore, very wise to pitch upon 
that tax as one that should be further re- 
duced. Hon. Gentlemen had asked, in a 
menacing manner, how the country would 
feel if the House rescinded the vote of 
Friday night last. He had confidence in 
the good sense of the country, and he was 
sure, that if the House fearlessly and honestly 
did its duty, it would be applauded by the 
country. The hon. Member who had . last 
spoken amused them with allusions to nur- 
sery tales, and to ringing of bells in Berk- 
shire, when the announcement of taking 
off the Malt-duty was learned. That sign 
of rejoicing might have been made ; but 
was there no ringing of bells at Manchester 
and Oldham when it was announced that 
the Cotton-duty was taken off? The same 
hon. Gentleman sneered at, and seemed to 
undervalue, everything like national honour 
and national faith, for if he loved national 
faith, he would have taken a proper course 
to relieve the nation of its burthens with- 
out making it violate its faith, Now, he 
would suppose, that the Resolution of the 
other night was adopted, and that both the 
Malt-tax and Assessed Taxes were all re- 
pealed ; was there any hon. Member of that 
House who could put his hand on his bosom 
and sincerely declare, that it was his opinion 
that a Property-tax—the necessary alterna- 
tive—would be carried [Hear!]? He 
asked, was it likely that hon. Members 
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levied by way of tax on property? If that 
House wished to see public engagements 
performed, let them first propose a Pro- 
perty-tax to meet those engagements, and 
then repeal the taxes in question ; but, be- 
fore they had laid on the former, they could 
not honourably do away with the latter. 
Public engagements should be kept as well 
as private ones, and there was no honest 
man who had a debt to pay, and held in 
hand a sum wherewith to discharge it, 
would part with that sum, and depend on 
contingencies. Every honest man would 
understand what he was now saying. 
Again, the hon. member for Oldham said, 
that the present was a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, and that it ought not to be swayed 
by the dictates of a Minister. If ever there 
was a Minister not likely to dictate to a 
Parliament, his noble friend was the per- 
son. Of all the Ministers he ever knew, 
his noble friend was the most likely to make 
a mighty bad dictator. But was it dictat- 
ing to a Parliament—was it in any way 
swaying or controlling it, to call upon it to 
exercise calmly its judgment? The per- 
sons who were represented in that House 
did not expect that a Reformed Parliament 
would submit to the dictation of Ministers ; 
and it would be highly presumptuous in 
any Ministers to attempt dictating to it ; 
but those persons expected that the Mem- 
bers of a Reformed Parliament would listen 
to sound argument and exercise their judg- 
ment, and not adopt the delusive plans 
pointed out by those who ought to know 
better than to propose them. It was for 
hon. Gentlemen to contrast the arguments 
and objections of all parties—to weigh them 
well—and not vote inconsiderately, lest they 
might be very properly accused of making 
a scramble for that sort of taxation which 
would least affect, or more benefit, them- 
selves. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded, by calling upon hon. Members to 
consider the best method of honestly reliev- 
ing the country from its burthens, and not 
whilst they were, on one hand, scrambling 
for a tax beneficial to themselves, scramble 
also for an out-of-door popularity, and the 
favour of constituents. Let them act as 
became them, and they would meet with 
their reward. 

An Hon. Member said, he was anxious 
to explain, as early as possible, his vote of 
the other night, and to declare now that, 
notwithstanding that vote, he was inclined 
to support the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. He would tell aon. Members, that 
he considered he was doing his duty, as a 
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Member of a deliberative assembly, when 
he said, that his vote on Friday night last, 
for a reduction of the Malt-duty, was be- 
cause he thought that reduction would do 
good to the country, and that the vote he 
intended to give that night for the noble 
Lord’s Amendment was because he consi- 
dered, that if the reduction of that duty 
was pressed, it would force Ministers to 
adopt what they thought they ought not 
to adopt, or to resign, and, consequently, 
injure the true interests of the country. 
Colonel Wood said, he would trespass on 
the attention of the House but for a very 
few moments. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Oldham, that it was very im- 
politic to argue one great question against 
another ; and, at the same time, he ad- 
mitted, that, as some hon. Members were 
sent to that House to represent particular 
interests, they could not well decline repre- 
senting them. When he was asked to vote 
for a Property-tax, he distinctly understood 
that he was asked to vote for an Income- 
tax [Cries of “ No, no!’”}. Some hon. 
Members near him might exclaim no, no ; 
but he defied them to prove, that a Pro- 
perty-tax would not be an Income-tax. 
To such a tax he had a great objection, 
which he would state to the House. That 
objection was, that an Income-tax would 
subject every man’s private transactions to 
the investigation of Commissioners ; that 
the honest man’s dealings would be unne- 
cessarily exposed, whilst the dishonest man 
would be enabled to evade the tax, and 
lead the Commissioners astray. With re- 
spect to the Malt-tax, he would not hesitate 
to say, that it was too high, and that he 
was ready to take off a moiety of it, and 
supply that moiety by a tax on beer. The 
revival of the tax of 5s. per barrel on beer 
would make up that moiety, and he would 
advise the Beer-tax to be revived before 
they reduced the tax on malt. He only 
said what he really believed would be satis- 
factory to the people, and beneficial to the 
country, when he advised the revival of the 
Beer-tax, and a reduction of one-half the 
Malt-duty. The revival of the former tax, 
and the reduction of the latter, would not 
raise the price of beer retailed by the shop- 
keeper, but would make malt cheaper, and 
enable the poor man to brew his own beer. 
Farmers would be benefitted by what he 
proposed, since they would be able to brew, 
at a much lower rate, the large quantities 
of beer they used in harvest time, and there 
would be also another benefit resulting from 
the propositionnamely, that it would go 
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a great way in preventing the poor from 
frequenting beer-shops. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie was understood to 
say, that the vote of Friday night last had 
placed the Members of that House in a 
situation of great difficulty, and he wished 
to God that Ministers had had, on that 
occasion, the assistance of the eloquent 
speech that had been just delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench. If Government had been strength- 
ened on that night by the aid of those who 
ought to assist them, they would not have 
met with so signal and so melancholy a 
defeat. He never recollected to have lis- 
tened to so languid a debate as the one of 
that night ; it seemed to be a match be- 
tween the Treasury and the Country Gen- 
tlemen, of which the other Members of the 
House were but passive spectators. Though 
there might be many hon. Members for a 
repeal of the Malt-duty, there were many 
who had a horror of a Property or Income- 
tax, and he confessed himself one of the 
latter. He knew not what to say of the 
noble Lord’s dexterity in proposing the 
Amendment before the House, more than 
that it threatened the country with a curse, 
and was, as it were, giving them up to the 
wolf when they were menaced with a Pro- 
perty-tax. Now, with respect to that tax, 
however plausible it seemed, whatever ap- 
pearance of equality it seemed to carry with 
it, it was like all projects of equality, con- 
taining within itself the same germs of the 
disorder of society. Though he was well 
aware of the evils of an Income-tax, still 
he would acknowledge, that some relief 
ought to be given to the burthens of taxa- 
tien ; and, though he was prepared to vote 
for a repeal of the House and Window 
taxes, he thought nothing short of insanity 
could advise, as a substitute for them, an 
Income-tax. The minds of the people 
were fixed upon the House and Window 
taxes, and they were led to believe, that 
their repeal would be one of the first acts 
of a Reformed Parliament. There were 
several heavy taxes which pressed upon the 
metropolis, and were the cause of making 
trade retrograde. Those taxes did not press 
on the 10/. householders alone, but on per-~ 
sons who rented large houses, and were 
very often extremely distressed to pay them. 
He contended that, if the present Govern- 
ment was to be accused of anything, it was 
of its weakness—general weakness pervaded 
its acts ; even the Attorney General did not 
seem to possess sufficient vigour to carry on 
the requisite administration of the law, and 
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in fact it was a general complaint, that 
everything was in a state of pulling down. 
He called upon Government to act with 
vigour, and repress that agitation which 
was directed against it. On the matter of 
the House and Window-tax much excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the metropolis. 
He held in his hand two Petitions on that 
subject from the inhabitants of the populous 
borough he had the honour of representing. 
These Petitions were got up under a state 
of great excitement, and he had done, and 
would still continue to do, all he could to 
discourage that excitement. In the mean 
time he would advise Government to be 
prepared to meet with vigour the dis- 
couragement that prevailed. 


Sir John Tyrell would not give a silent 
vote on the present occasion, and would 
state why he voted for the reduction of 
the duty on malt. He was sorry, however, 
that he could not learn, from what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Serjeant, 
what was the substitute he proposed for the 
Assessed Taxes. Why he had voted for a 
reduction of the Malt-tax was, because he 
considered Ministers had not given a due 
consideration to the agricultural interest, 
and that the petitions of the landholders 
had not met at their hands the attention 
they had a right to expect. As that mea- 
sure, favourable to the landed interests, 
came on before anything was projected in 
their favour, he thought it his duty to vote 
for it. However, in saying this, he would 
also say, that he went the whole length 
with those who thought that a Property- 
tax and an Income-tax were one and the 
same thing, and would be measures of con- 
fiscation. Since his vote for the reduction 
of the Malt-tax, he had seen his consti- 
tuents, and their great delight at that re- 
duction could not be mistaken. Those 
constituents were not Radicals nor Tories 
—they were ignorant of any party, but 
they received with pleasure the vote of 
Friday night, as they considered it bene- 
ficial to the country. For himself, he dis- 
claimed the imputation of grasping at, or 
scrambling for, a system of taxation that 
would be of service to him. He was ac- 
tuated by one motive, and only consulted 
the good of the agricultural interests. It 
was his intention to vote against the pro- 
position of the hon. Baronet for the repeal 
of the Assessed Taxes, though, at the same 
time, he did not like the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. 


Sir Robert Peel rose to state shortly 
the grounds on which he should give his 
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vote. Although the subject opened up a 
discussion on the agricultural, commercial, 
and financial policy ofthe country, heshould 
direct his attention chiefly to financial 
considerations. When he looked at the 
present state of our finances, and at the 
necessity of maintaining public credit— 
and when he found, after reductions in 
the expenditure, and after providing for 
the public service, there only remained an 
available surplus to meet every possible 
contingency which might arise of 500,000/; 
when he found that 500,0001. was cal- 
culated on a small increase of the revenue 
of last year, and that the establishments 
of the present year were but little lower 
than those of the last year, the question 
he had to consider was, how could further 
reductions of revenue be made consist- 
ently with keeping faith with the public 
creditor? He could not think it either 
expedient or just, under such circum- 
stances, to repeal 5,000,000/. of ad- 
ditional taxes. It was true, that the 
repeal of the House and Window-taxes 
was not necessarily connected with the 
repeal of the half of the Malt-duty; but 
there was no Gentleman who heard him 
who would not admit, that, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, there was practically 
such aconnection, and that if they repealed 
one half of the Malt-duty, the pressure for 
the repeal of the House and Window-tax 


would be so great that it would not be 


possible to resist it. But many Gentlemen 
thought the repeal of the half only of the 
Malt-duty would be unavailing. They 
argued, that the relief would be partial 
and incomplete; that an expensive estab- 
lishment for collecting the remaining 
half must be kept up; that the inquisi- 
tion into the manufacturers’ processes, 
which at present was so vexatious, must 
be preserved, and, therefore, it was 
said it would be better to repeal the 
whole. If there were any force in that 
argument, the whole amount of the taxes 
to be repealed was not 6,800,000/., as had 
been stated by the hon. member for 
Worcester, but 7,300,000/. The total 
amount of the Malt-tax last year was 
4,800,000/.; the amount of the House 
and Window-duty was 2,500,000/.; and 
if they repealed both, therefore, that 
would entail a reduction of the revenue of 
not less than 7,300,000/. The hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex said, that the Govern- 
ment might make reductions in every 
branch of the public service, and by these 
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means, reduce the expenditure and prevent 
a deticiency. But let it be remembered, 
that they had already voted the Army 
Estimates—they had voted the amount of 
the Naval foree—they had voted part of 
the Ordnance Estimates, and he considered 
it impossible, since the House had agreed 
to those votes, to look for any reduction in 
expenditure equal to supply the deficiency. 
The hon. Member said, make reductions; 
yes, make reductions in the expenditure 
tirst, and then reduce taxation. Would 
the hopes and security of the public 
creditor, when he saw a large deficit, be 
satisfied by a vague assurance that the 
House might ultimately reduce three 
millions of the expenditure? If they 
repealed the taxes proposed, they would 
injure public credit irreparably. With 
respect to rescinding the vote of the 
other evening, he thought it far better to 
rescind that vote than to adhere to it if 
it were unwise. He saw no dignity in per- 
severing in error. The question was, 
whether the vote were consistent with the 
good of the country, and if it were not, 
how could it be contended, that they 
were precluded from rescinding it? The 
argument against rescinding this vote 
would apply to the rejection of a bill on a 
third reading which had been read a second 
time. It was said, that if they rescinded 
this vote they would have many other ques- 
tions, upon which the opinion of the House 
had been once expressed, re-agitated ; 
but the only reason why those questions 
were not agitated now, was, not from 
respect for previous decisions, but from 
apprehensions of a second, and, perhaps, 
more signal failure. He repeated, that the 
repeal of the half of the Malt-duty carried 
with it the repeal of the whole; and if 
the whole duty were repealed, and the 
House and Window-tax were repealed, 
they would not be able to satisfy the 
public creditor; for it was a perfect de- 
lusion to suppose that the deficiency could 
be made up by increased consumption and 
by a reduction of expenditure. The only 
alternative, then, was a Property-tax, to 
which he was decidedly opposed. He 
would not pledge himself. beyond the 
present occasion; but he would say, that 
in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, and at the present period of the Ses- 
sion, either a Property or an Income tax 
would be a great calamity. He knew 
that some persons contended for a tax on 
property who would not tolerate a tax on 
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income. He could not recognize thie 
justice of such a distinction. He con- 
sidered that it would be establishing 
a principle of spoliation to tax property, 
and exempt income from the tax. He 
would take the case of a man, who, 
by frugality and industry, had amassed 
a fortune of 10,000/., which he had 
vested in the funds; he would suppose 
that the man had two sons, on whose 
education he had bestowed much care 
and great expense; and that these two 
sons, in consequence of that education 
and paternal care, were making large 
professional incomes, were the two sons 
to escape a contribution to which the 
father was to be subject? The father 
had, perhaps, by self-denial, by the ap- 
plication of all that he could spare from 
a limited pecuniary income, enabled the 
sons to acquire an income ten-fold greater 
than his own. Why should the father 
alone be called upon to contribute to the 
exigences of the State? If a Property- 
tax were imposed, there must also be an 
Income-tax. If either were imposed, there 
must be a rigorous inquisition into every 
man’s property, as a necessary concomitant. 
He would not say, that circumstances might 
not arise, in war, or even in peace, to 
justify such a tax; but, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, he could not 
think it politic to levy an Income-tax; the 
effect of which must be, if it were justly 
levied, to expose every man’s business toa 
rigorous inquisition. It was a tax which, 
unaccompanied by severe and unsparing 
scrutiny into private affairs, would en- 
courage fraud and perjury. Setting aside 
the circumstance that, generally speaking, 
it was better to submit to taxes already 
established than have recourse to others, 
he must say, that a Property-tax would 
be most injurious. The tax upon Houses 
and Windows was not, in his opinion, a 
bad tax. If unjustly apportioned, let that 
injustice be redressed. Jn principle it was 
not bad; and the inequality complained 
of was not necessarily incident to it. The 
amount of income might be concealed ; 
but men could not conceal the value of a 
house, or the number of windows. In 
principle, he did not know a tax more free 
from objection. If any county or district 
were unfairly taxed, let the other counties 
bear their fair proportion. The hon. mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire (Mr. Heathcote), had 
made a very patriotic speech to-night ; for 
he had proved, that the farmers of Lin« 
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colnshire escaped almost entirely the 
House and Window-tax. Let us profit 
then by this avowal of the member for 
Lincolnshire, and take care that his 
constituents escape the tax no longer. 
The learned Serjeant (Serjeant Spankie) 
had spoken in favour of indirect taxa- 
tion, which certainly was a good species 
of taxation, because persons incurred 
it voluntarily, and could apportion their 
expenses to the tax; but. it might 
be carried too far. It had limits, be- 
yond which it gave rise to smuggling, 
and defeated the object in view. If he 
had in his possession the produce of a 
Property-tax amounting to 7,300,000/., 
he was by nomeans sure, that he would 
select as the first taxes for reduction the 
Malt-duty, and the House and Window 
duties, ‘There were other duties, the re- 
moval of which might confer greater 
benefits on the country, and spread those 
benefits more equally over the agricultural 
and commercial interests of the country, 
and over the different classes of agri- 
cultural interests, over the growers of oats 
and the graziers, as well as over the growers 
of barley. But his main objection, he re- 
peated, to the repeal of these taxes was, 
that it could not be done and preserve 
faith with the public creditor, unless an 
Income-tax were imposed. He knew that 
it was a popular notion with many persons, 
not only that a tax might be laid on 
Property, but from which income might 
escape; that the tax on Property might 
be a graduated tax, and made very pro- 
ductive. Let them be assured, however, 
if they applied a graduated Property-tax, 
that the principle would admit of no 
limitation; that they would discourage in- 
dustry, and induce capitalists to transfer 
their capital to other countries. The 
hope of dishonest gains would defeat itself. 
A graduated Property-tax would lessen the 
stimulus to honest exertion in future, and 
force men to seek other countries for the 
deposit of theirhard-earned accumulations. 
For these reasons he should oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet, and vote for 
the Motion of the noble Lord. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the right hon. 
Baronet thought only of one class of 
public creditors—those who had money in 


the funds—but he forgot that more 


numerous class of public creditors to whom 
the House owed freed institutions. The 
House owed it to the people to relieve 
them from some of their burthens—to 
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remit a large part of the taxation. With 
the people faith ought to be kept; and 
the House might keep faith with them, by 
reducing the establishments. By that he 
believed that the House might keep faith 
with both ; but, as it went on at present, 
it would in the long run keep faith with 
neither. The right hon. Baronet said, 
that they could not reduce the taxation, 
because the Army was voted, and the 
Navy was voted. But when they were 
asked to rescind the vote for the reduction 
of taxation, why not rescind those votes ? 
Was the House to rescind no other votes 
than those which were favourable to the 
people? By voting against the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet, they would pledge 
themselves to support the noble Lord’s 
Budget, and that had given small satis- 
faction either in the House or out of the 
House. They informed the people, too, 
that they were to have no relief from the 
burthens of the House and Window-tax. 
It was most desirable that they should 
consider what might be the consequence 
of that. They should remember that to- 
morrow, when the newspapers informed 
the public of their decision, what the noble 
Earl now in the other House said before 
the Reform Bill was passed—namely, 
that he would pay no taxes, might find a 
million of people ready to act upon it. 
If the people refused to pay the taxes, the 
fundholder would not be secure; then 
would they rescind the only favourable 
vote they had yet come to for the people ? 
For three months they had done nothing 
for them, and now that they had done 
something they were to undo it. He did 
not see the necessity of a Property-tax to 
supply the place of the taxes it was pro- 
posed to reduce. It was their business to 
begin by reducing taxation, and leave the 
Gentlemen opposite to find out the means 
of supplying themselves or reducing the 
expenditure. He wished to strike down 
the taxes, and to teach the Ministers to 
practise economy. It was neither neces- 
sary to have a Property-tax, nor keep 
on the present taxes; but the Ministers 
seemed to wish to lay on a Property-tax 
and keep on the present taxes. It was 
said that if they impose an Income-tax, it 
must extend to all parts of the country— 
to Ireland. That was meant to catch the 
Irish Members; but would they be so 
unjust as to take off a tax from England, 
a tax which Ireland did not pay, and 
impose a general tax, which she did pay ? 
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He wished to see an Income-tax in Ire- 
land, but they would never be so unjust 
as to relieve England of 2,000,000J/. and 
impose a part of that on Ireland. He 
implored the House to look at the effect 
their vote was likely to have on the people, 
and to give them this boon. If they voted 
against the Repeal of the House and 
Window-tax, if they told the people they 
were to have no diminution of their bur- 
thens, they would shut the door against 
hope, and bid them be content with the 
present miserable budget. 

Sir Samuel Whalley moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Lord Althorp appealed to the hon. 
Member whether it would be fair or just 
to press his Amendment, considering the 
situation in which his Majesty’s Ministers 
would be placed, if the House did not 
come to a decision on this point. He was 
well aware that he had given but very 
short notice of this proposition; but the 
reason was, the absolute necessity which 
presented itself, after the majority of 
Friday night, that a final decision should 
be come to as soon as possible. He, 
therefore, trusted that the hon. Member 
would suffer the House to go to a division. 

Sir Samuel Whalley had no desire to 
embarrass Ministers; but still he must say 
that this vital question—a question inti- 
mately involving the immediate interests 
of a million and a half of people in one 
metropolis, ought to have the most mature 
consideration, and as yet he had by no 
means heard sufficient discussion on the 
subject [Uproar—‘ Go on.”| He would 
proceed, then, to speak to the question, 
since that appeared to be the wish of the 
House, and in so doing he would not 
detain the House long. He had risen for 
this purpose at least twenty times; and 
he saw many Gentlemen round him who 
were equally anxious to declare their sen- 
timents on this all-important subject, and 
this had been his sole reason for wishing 
more time to be allowed for discussion. 
He believed that if he had been present 
on Friday evening he should have given 
his support to Ministers, because the 
Malt-tax not being, in his opinion, one of 
those taxes which pressed most heavily 
upon the people in general, it appeared to 
him that it would be more eligible to do 
away with some other tax, which did more 
immediately press upon the nation at 
large. The real question at issue was, 
whether the Metropolis was or was not, to 
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bear the very large portion of an assess- 
ment, from which most other places were, 
in @ great measure, exempt. In putting 
the question thus, he was far from enter- 
taining any desire that the’country gentle- 
men should be called upon to bear an 
unequal share of the public burthens. 
What he desired to see was, equality of 
taxation throughout all interests. Several 
hon. Members had asserted that the Me- 
tropolis was not more burthened with house 
and window assessments than other parts 
of the country. These hon. Members 
must have been labouring under a very 
strange misconception, and would acknow- 
ledge it when he informed them, on the 
strength of indisputable parliamentary and 
other documents, that the Metropolis alone 
paid a greater amount of these taxes than 
twenty-four counties put together, although 
the population was only one-third that of 
those twenty-four counties. The hon. 
member for Lincolnshire took the lead in 
insulting the great constituencies by thus 
supporting this odious tax, merely because 
it was only triflingly felt by his own con- 
stituency. The House and Window-taxes 
were, in the worst sense of the word, Pro- 
perty and Income-taxes; for where a man 
had 100/. a-year they took away 5. of it. 
The same objection did not appear to prevail 
in regard to the Window as to the House- 
tax ; and if the noble Lord had come down 
prepared to Repeal the latter, the dis- 
content would not have been so great as 
it was, though the people would by no 
means have been altogether satisfied. 
Some of the hon. Members had seemed 
to argue, that though the metropolis might 
be called upon to bear the higher portion 
of assessment it could well afford it, and 
talked of the rich merchants and wealthy 
people of all ranks and sorts who lived in 
it: these hon, Members spoke as if all the 
inhabitants of London were rich lords and 
gentlemen ; let them make an impartial 
circuit through London and the environs, 
and they would find whole streets where 
the people were even starving, destitute of 
food or raiment; and they would find, too, 
that the middle classes were in that 
extreme state of depression generally 
which rendered it not possible for them to 
pay their taxes. He himself had presented 
several petitions from various bodies of 
his constituents, which all were to the 
effect that the people would not, because 
they could not, any longer pay their taxes. 
He was not prepared to vote for an Income- 
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tax, but was quite willing to support a 
tax on land and real property. He by no 
means concurred with the right hon. 
member for Tamworth and others, in sup- 
posing that a Property-tax must necessa- 
rily include an Income-tax. Nor did he 
at all see that there would be any violation 
of faith in making the public creditor pay 
his proportion towards the support of 
Government. The hon. Members who 
represented the agricultural counties would 
not support the Repeal of the House 
and Window-tax, [cries of “ No, no,” from 
some hon. Members.| The hon. member 
for Cambridge stated the total number of 
houses assessed with a view to show that 
the metropolis did not bear an undue por- 
tion of the tax. He stated the number of 
houses assessed at 377,471, but he should 
recollect that of that number there was 
136,194 assessed as farm houses, and, 
therefore, not subject to this tax. There- 
fore the number of houses subject to this 
tax was 242,000 of which number 116,234 
were houses assessed in the metropolis. 
The whole rental of the country was 
11,154,000/. of which not less than 
5,143,000/. was assessed as the proportion 
of the metropolis. If any hon. Member 
could point out any other tax which bore 
so unequally upon any other portion or 
interest of the community, he would be 
one of the first of the Metropolitan Repre- 
sentatives to advocate its Repeal. He 
denied the assertion which had been made, 
that London and Liverpool were the only 
places that made any stir about the House 
and Window-tax: so far from this being 
the case, there had been not less than 
sixty petitions presented from various 
great towns in the country, Birmingham, 
Norwich, Coventry, Brighton, Bristol, 
Bath, Edinburgh, &c. There were no 
grounds for continuing these abominable 
taxes. It was quite impossible for him to 
give a silent vote on this question, which 
he was compelled to say would be against 
Ministers: he was in some points sorry 
for this; but deep as was his gratitude to 
the Government for the measure which 
had brought him among others into Par- 
liament, his duty was still greater to his 
constituents, and, therefore, when the 
alternative was offered, he could not hesi- 
tate. He thanked the Ministry for the 
alterations they had made in their finan- 
cial plan; for as to the original proposi- 
tions with reference to reduction, they 
were a mere mockery and insult on the 
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people. He himself should wish to have 
the assessments made at a graduated scale. 
Let those who have most pay most, and 
not least. 

Sir Francis Burdett would address the 
House as briefly as he could on this 
occasion. His hon. colleague having 
been placed in a sithation in which he 
conceived himself called upon, from a 
due regard to his own character, and 
from a due regard to what he considered 
the public interests, to resign the situation 
which he held under his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he had also vacated his seat. 
His hon, colleague feeling, that he could 
not give Government, on this occasion, 
that support which it was important to 
vive it without a sacrifice of public 
character and consistency, which, he 
thought, would be a course detrimental 
to the public service, and that his doing 
so would render his opinions liable to so 
much misinterpretation, as to more than 
counterbalance any benefit to be derived 
from his remaining in power, had, under 
those circumstances, considered it his 
duty to resign his situation under Govern- 
ment, and his seat in that House. He 
was not placed on this occasion under 
circumstances of quite so difficult a nature. 
He held no public situation connected with 
the Ministry, and, therefore, his course 
of proceeding, on this occasion, could not 
possibly be attributed to motives of self- 
interest. He should have no difficulty in 
fearlessly stating the course which he 
intended to pursue. He had, when this 
matter had been first given notice of by 
the worthy Alderman, determined to vote 
for his Motion ; but he was determined 
then to vote for it, because his consti- 
tuents were anxious for the repeal of this 
tax, conceiving that it was partial and un- 
just, and oppressive in its operation upon 
them; but now the question had assumed 
a more important shape. The question 
now was, if they repealed this tax, where 
could they find a substitute for it so as to 
supply the deficiency thus created in the 
revenue? He thought, that it devolved on 
those who advocated the repeal of the tax 
to show how the deficiency in the revenue 
could be made good to the Government, 
so as to support the public service of the 
country. The question of the repeal of 
the House and Window-tax now stood in 
a very different situation from what it did 
in the first instance. They had now three 
questions before them; whether, in the 
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first place, the vote respecting the Malt- 
tax should be rescinded or not. Now, 
that that vote should be rescinded, and 
that it never ought to have been passed 
under the circumstances that it was, he 
had no doubt ; but as it had passed, and 
as the carrying of another vote for the 
repeal of the House and Window-tax 
would create a great deficiency in the 
revenue, the noble Lord proposed, as the 
third question, the alternative of a 
Property-tax, in case the House should 
determine to reduce the two former taxes. 
Without giving any opinion adverse to a 
Property-tax as a general measure, he 
must say, that, at this moment, they could 
not adopt such a change in the taxation 
of the country consistently with a due 
regard to the interests of the country, to 
the revenue, and to the welfare of the 
people. In his mind, however, though 
it was impossible that they could adopt 
such a change at the present moment, 
though he was bound to say, merely 
as a theorist, that it appeared to him 
there could be no tax more proper or 
more equal than a Property-tax, but so 
many practical men had started such ap- 
parently well-founded difficulties, that he 
must beg leave to suspend his judgment 
as to now adopting it. The House was not 
ripe for coming toa decision at that moment. 
It was not able to determine at will,on that 
question, and without full inquiry, how far 
the tax so proposed as a substitute would 
supply the deficiency of 6,000,000/. or 
7,000,000/. thus created in the revenue. 
The plain question, therefore, now before 
the House was this: the Government 
having said, that it was impossible, in 
the present state of the Session and of 
the House, to give up the amount of the 
House and Window-tax, the vote they 
were called upon to give was, whether the 
Government of the country was to be 
supported or not. Under such circum- 
stances, feeling not only that gratitude to 
them which the hon. member for Maryle- 
bone had expressed for passing the Re- 
form Bill, but also thinking that, inde- 
pendent of that, they were the honestest 
Administration that we ever had, un- 
swayed as they were by private motives, 
and solely desirous to promote the good 
of the country, it was his opinion, that 
every honest man was called upon to 
give them his support. He did not see 


how their places could be supplied. There 
had been a great variety of opinions about 
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the currency question; now, he was not 
going to give any decided opinion him- 
self, though he was one of the “ currency 
doctors ;” but he put it to the House 
whether there must not be some pecu- 
liarity in the state of the country, when, 
after a long peace, when, since the war 
every Ministry had acted on the principle 
of reduction—when it was considered, 
that, at this time, not less than thirty- 
four millions of taxes had been taken 
off—when, notwithstanding all this, there 
clearly appeared to be an almost unex- 
ampled, a universal, pressure, he put it 
to the House, whether it must not strike 
any plain man that there must be some 
peculiar reason for all this? The fact was, 
that the contraction of the income of the 
country rendered it almost impossible to 
meet the demands upon it. Everybody 
was bitterly complaining. People were 
herding together in poverty and misery ; 
cold and hunger were doing their worst ; 
five or six people were obliged to sleep 
together on the floor, with no covering, 
but a single blanket; and he would leave 
the House to judge, whether there must 
not be a strong contention among the six 
which should have the most of the blanket. 
The country was like the unfortunate 
people with only half a covering. One 
was tugging it on this side, and another 
was tugging to get a share on that. The 
fortunate thought they had got only their 
proper share, and felt no gratitude, while 
the unfortunate were filled with anger and 
resentment at their sufferings. In reply 
to what had fallen from the learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, he maintained, that the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Ireland had 
an equal right to bear such a burthen as 
the noblemen and gentry of England. He 
did not for a moment mean to deny, but 
that there existed considerable distress in 
Ireland ; but this was among those who 
would not be subject to the Income-tax. 
At the same time the House should call 
to mind that no country had made larger 
strides towards prosperity than Ireland 
had in the last thirty or forty years; the 
only thing was, that the advance of popu- 
lation was more than commensurate. He 
felt, he said, in this situation on this occa- 
sion, that either he must support Ministers, 
or run the risk of subverting the present 
Administration. The hon. member for 
Middlesex was the only Member to suggest 
a source for supplying the deficiency that 
would be occasioned by taking off those 
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taxes, but he did not think the hon. 
Member’s project a safe one. It was 
perfectly unreasonable to demand of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer such a 
sacrifice of revenue without the means 
being pointed out by which it could be 
supplied. He trusted, however, that the 
Government and the Legislature would, 
without delay, enter upon the question of 
a general revision of taxation. In the 
course of such inquiry, if particular taxes 
were found to press peculiarly upon par- 
ticular interests, they should be, and would 
be, no doubt, removed. He repeated his 
hope, that Ministers would speedily enter 
upon such inquiry, and, either by the 
substitution of a Property-tax or some 
other means, get rid of taxes that pecu- 
liarly pressed upon the industrious classes 
of the community. 

Lord Sandon said, a petition had been 
presented from a respectable body of his 
constituents, praying for the repeal of the 
House and Window-tax ; but great as was 
the duty he owed them, he owed a higher 
duty to the country. He could not, for 
the sake of relieving them from this 
burthen, throw into jeopardy the public 
revenue, and the means of sustaining the 
credit of the country. The real evil felt 
at present was not so much the amount of 
taxation as the want of confidence. It was 
that species of taxation upon enterprise 
and productive industry, arising from po- 
litical and commercial causes, that princi- 
pally afflicted the country. If the vote of 
that night went to reduce the revenue to 
the extent of 7,000,000/. or 8,000,000/., 
without any obvious source to meet such 
adeficiency, it would paralyze every branch 
of industry, by diffusing a universal want 
of confidence, and that public credit, with- 
out which all industry flagged, and all 
commerce ended, and which it should be 
their great object to maintain, would be 
irretrievably shaken. 

Mr. Harvey said, if the House would 
extend its indulgence to him, he could 
assure Gentlemen, that he would detain 
them but for a very few minutes. The 
right hon. Baronet had stated, that the 
Government, by these latter proceedings, 
were placed in a situation of great em- 
barrassment. It was so, he admitted ; 
but it should be observed, that the Go- 
vernment had placed themselves in that 
unpleasant situation. The three propo- 
sitions then before the House were un- 
questionably calculated to throw Ministers 
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into an extraordinary position. He did 
not blame them for seeking a new decision 
with respect to the Motion which had 
recently been carried, because he con- 
ceived that no decision was worthy of 
approbation that would not stand the test 
of a re-decision. That which was done 
suddenly, and by surprise, was worth but 
little, in his opinion, if it would not bear 
to be re-considered. But he wanted some 
explanation from the noble Lord as to 
what he meant by declaring in his Amend- 
ment, ‘that it was not, at present, ex- 
pedient-to adopt a tax on property and 
income.” The right hon. member for 
Tamworth had taken a definite ground, 
and argued, that such an impost was not 
to be resorted to, unless under the ex- 
tremest and most pressing circumstances. 
The right hon. Member admitted, how- 
ever, that circumstances might arise which 
would call on Parliament to agree to this 
tax. What, then, he would ask, were the 
circumstances of the country now? But 
the right hon. Member had argued, that it 
would be inexpedient, at this late period 
of the Session, to resort to this tax. Now, 
he would say, that, for all practical pur- 
poses, they were in the very infancy of the 
Session. What had Parliament done 
during the present sitting, so far as the 
public interest was concerned? The Go- 
vernment, from which they had been 
taught to expect so much, had, it ap- 
peared, gone to the full measure of relief. 
It was evident that, with respect to the 
Malt-tax, the House and Window-tax, or 
any other tax, it was not intended to take 
such a view of the situation of the people 
as would lead to any solid and substantial 
reduction. So far as the views of Govern- 
ment appeared, they went directly to 
negative the just expectations of the 
people. It had been made a strong ground 
of objection, that those who advocated the 
present Motion had not thrown out any 
suggestion as to the mode by which the 
produce of the tax, if repealed, was to be 
replaced. Now, he never knew, in such 
cases, any substitute proposed that was 
not found fault with ; and it was rather a 
new doctrine, that those who called for the 
removal of any tax should find an equi- 
valent for it. According to that doctrine, 
they were all to become Chancellors of 
the Exchequer without any salary. With 
respect to the propriety of a Property-tax, 
he would quote the opinion of a living 
authority—not the authority of Mr. Hus- 
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kisson or of Mr. Ricardo—but that of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. In 1830, a 
few months previous to his accession to 
the office which he now filled, in speaking 
of a Property-tax, he used these words, 
‘* that, with sufficient security, and under 
proper limitations, such a change in the 
mode of taxation would be beneficial in the 
highest degree.”* All the Members who 
now wished for this tax, were denounced 
as visionaries; and yet, here they were 
told by a distinguished individual, a Gen- 
tleman connected with the financial de- 
partment of the Government, that, “ with 
sufficient security and proper limitations,” 
the Property-tax was a desirable one. 
Were they, then, who, on the present oc- 
casion, favoured this tax, to suggest ‘* the 
proper limitations?” It surely was the 
duty of the Cabinet, and not of those who 
were unconnected with the Government, 
to undertake that task. Still he thought, 
that there was no great difficulty in it. 
The deficit might be laid on the Crown 
lands. They might be made the primary 
security for 7,000,000/. of money. It was 
perfectly clear to him, that the Govern- 
ment had gone its full length in its no- 
minal reformation of the expenditure, and 
that it could go no further. Some Gen- 
tlemen said, that if a Property-tax were 
levied, it would not last six months. Such 
was the general abhorrence in which it 
was held, that hon. Members declared, 
that the payment of the tax would be de- 
cidedly refused. But from whom would 
that refusal come? From those who 
were to pay it? What! would the land- 
lords of England—would those who had 
pledged their lives and fortunes to sustain 
the Constitution of the country—would 
they be so rebellious-—would they be so 
jacobinical—as to demur against the pay- 
ment of this impost? It was an insult to 
the pride of the country to imagine any 
such refractory feeling. The hon. member 
for Westminster talked of the blanket 
which was insufficient to cover all those 
who were struggling to obtain a share of 
it. But he forgot, that, under the centre 
of the blanket, there were some persons 
lying snugly enough, while all those at the 
extremities were almost ready to tear each 
other to pieces for a little warmth and a 
little covering. 
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hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken, wished to know what was the 
meaning of the terms “ it is not ‘ at pre- 
sent’ expedient to adopt a tax on income 
and property,” which were contained in 
his noble friend’s Amendment. He would 
suppose that this particular tax was re- 
commended by his right hon. friend, the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
three years ago; but the question was, 
what was the situation of Government at 
present? He concurred entirely with the 
hon. member for Liverpool, that Ministers 
ought, in all their proceedings, to endea- 
vour to establish a feeling of confidence 
throughout the country. He admitted 
that the resources of the country might be 
swelled out by a variety of schemes, but, 
in the end, he believed, that disappoint- 
ment and vexation would be the conse- 
quence of those schemes. Let the House 
look at the important subjects which now 
necessarily occupied the attention of Go- 
vernment. There was the Bank charter— 
there was the East-India Company’s 
charter—there was the consideration of 
the state of their subjects in the West In- 
dies. It was at such a time as this that 
they were called on to alter the whole fi- 
nancial system of the country. Those 
who called for an Income-tax, by getting 
rid of various other taxes, ought to pause 
before they loosened the whole financial 
system of the country. They ought to 
consider well before they proposed that 
which, instead of assisting the revenue and 
relieving the country, might end in disap- 
pointment and discontent. A gentleman 
who had written a book on the subject of 
this tax, had enumerated no less than eight 
different schemes respecting it. The 
choice between these various plans would 
surely require the most grave considera- 
tion ; and, after all, not one of them might 
be found to answer. He therefore had 
decided to support the resolution of his 
noble friend. Looking abstractedly to the 
benefit likely to be derived from a tax on 
income and property, he thought that it 
would not be right, at the present moment, 
to adopt such an impost. It appeared to 
him, that such a course of proceeding 
would be unwise; but if a tax of that na- 
ture were to be imposed, it ought not to 
be to the amount of only a few millions, 
—no, it ought to be laid on to such an 
extent as would give an effectual spring 
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claimed against the injustice of extending 
this tax to Ireland. Now, feeling every 
commiseration for Ireland, he must say, 
that, in future, if it were found necessary 
to levy this tax, it should apply to Ire- 
land as well as to England. 


Dr. Lushington rose, amidst consider- 
able confusion. He begged of the House 
to recollect the situation in which he and 
other Gentlemen stood, who represented 
metropolitan boroughs. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would permit him to 
state the grounds on which he voted on 
the present occasion. Had the Motion of 
the hon. and worthy Alderman been made 
before Friday last, he (Dr. Lushington) 
should certainly have voted for it; for, in 
the district which he represented, there was 
so much suffering and calamity, the in- 
habitants were so overwhelmed by a di- 
minution of trade, and by other difficulties, 
that it was his firm conviction, that it would 
be all but impossible for them to pay the 
House and Window-tax in the present 
year. Such was the state of the popula- 
tion of that district, that there were per- 
sons earning only eight, nine, or ten 
shillings a week, who were nevertheless 
liable to pay the House and Window-tax 
for the houses they inhabited. But he 
had only the choice of two evils; and the 
question which he asked himself was, 
which was the less evil to inflict on his 
unfortunate constituents? It was pro. 
posed to add the repeal of the House and 
Window-tax to the repeal of the Malt- 
duty, and to supply the deficiency in the 
revenue by a Property-tax. Now, which 
would be the greater evil? To continue 
the House and Window-tax, modified, as 
his noble friend proposed to modify it, and 
the Malt-duty, which was not very sensibly 
felt by his constituents, or to impose a 
Property or Income-tax, without any de- 
fined limitations, without ascertaining how 
it was likely to operate; with no guide as 
to the manner in which it would be re- 
ceived, other than the melancholy experi- 
ence of the detestation and horror with 
which it had formerly been considered by 
the greater portion of the people as the 
most inquisitorial imposition that ever 
existed. He, for one, had voted for the 
Motion of the hon. member for Worcester. 
If that Motion had been carried, and a 
Committee had been appointed, the result 
would have been a report, showing one of 
two things—either that a Property-tax was 
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restrictions, or that it was impracticable 
altogether. In voting for his noble friend’s 
Amendment, he was aware that he should 
Jose all his power in the district which he 
had the honour to represent, and that he 
was sacrificing himself to a sense of duty. 
He agreed with the right hon. member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), that they 
ought never to forget the celebrated pas- 
sage of Burke, which the right hon. 
Baronet had then quoted, and for himself, 
please God, he never would forget it ; and 
if, at any period, it was the duty of Mem- 
bers of that House to oppose themselves to 
the will of their constituents, it was ten 
thousand times more so at a period like the 
present, when they had, for the greater part, 
such numerous constituencies at their backs, 
If they did not obey the dictates of their 
conscience, and of their sober and deliberate 
judgment, they would become the mere 
puppets of their constituents. He was de- 
termined that his own judgment should be 
his guide, and that no earthly power should 
induce him to act in contradiction to its 
dictates. He had one motive more for the 
course which he was pursuing, and which 
he would honestly avow. He had been, 
for seven-and-twenty years, attached to his 
friends who now held the reins of Govern- 
ment ; and he should rue it as the greatest 
mischief that could befal the country, if 
they, and especially his noble friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, were to retire 
from office. It would give him the deepest 
pain if any vote of his should contribute to 
so melancholy a catastrophe ; convinced as 
he was, without meaning to disparage any 
other individual, that it would be most 
difficult to find a substitute for his noble 
friend of equal honesty and integrity. 

Mr. William Brougham would not take 
up the time of the House for five minutes. 
He also was placed in a situation of great 
difficulty. The hon. Gentleman might ' 
sneer, but he little knew what it was to 
see the extraordinary distress which pre- 
vailed among the hundred thousand per- 
sons in the district which he had the honour 
to represent,—to know that they believed 
that distress would be greatly alleviated by 
the repeal of the House and Window-tax, 
—to feel that although, under other cireum- 
stances, he would support the repeal to the 
utmost of his ability, and yet to find him- 
self so placed, that, as an honest man, he 
must vote against the proposition. He 
had been returned to that House on no 
pledges. All that he had assured his con- 
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If the proposition were singly for the re- 
peal of the House and Window-tax, he 
should feel no hesitation in supporting it. 
But taking the repeal of that tax in con- 
nexion with the repeal of the Malt-duty, the 
question arose if they could do without it. 
If not, Government would be placed in a 
situation of great difficulty. Had the Go- 
vernment a surplus to the deficit which 
would be occasioned by the hon. Alder- 
man’s motion? It was clear that they had 
not. The surplus amounted only to 
1,500,000/.; and, by the vote of Friday 
evening, added to the vote of this evening, 
if the proposition were agreed to, the de- 
ficit would amount tonolessthan 5,000,000/. 
Under the existing circumstances, he could 
not vote for the repeal of any tax until an 
adequate substitute had been provided. In 
supporting his noble ‘friend’s Amendment, 
however, he pledged himself no further 
than to vote for the inexpediency of re- 
pealing those taxes, and imposing a Pro- 
perty-tax at the present moment; leaving 
it perfectly open for the future, to con- 
sider whether a Property-tax, under proper 
limitations, might not be advantageously 
adopted. 
Mr. Tennyson rose, amidst cries of 
“* Question! question!” It had not been 
his intention to say a single word; but it 
seemed to be expected that all the Repre- 
sentatives of the Metropolitan districts 
should explain the reasons of their vote. 
As the Representative of a large constitu- 
ency, he felt entitled to express his senti- 
ments; and if hon. Gentlemen persisted in 
interrupting him, he would move an ad- 
journment. In the vote he should give, he 
would follow the dictate of his own judg- 
ment, for no man was more averse from 
giving pledges on any subject than he was. 
He thought that those who voted for a 
,Jarge reduction of taxation without being 
prepared to support the imposition of a 
Property-tax, which was allowed to be the 
only substitute for the taxes to be taken 
off, were not acting with any regard to 
consistency. He himself was an advocate 
for the imposition of a Property-tax. He 
thought it was calculated to give a spring 
to the industry of the people. Upon 
the representation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, many hon. Gentlemen 
had postponed Motions which were in- 
tended to relieve the burthens of the 
people until the Budget was brought for- 
ward, and now, when that event had 
taken place, what relief was promised ? 
Merely a few paltry items of taxation were 
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proposed to be-taken off. It was his in- 
tention to vote for the proposition of the 
hon. Baronet, and he could but express his 
surprise that a different course should have 
been adopted by the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Westminster, (Sir Francis 
Burdett), who, while he approved of a 
Property-tax, and was pledged to support 
the repeal of the Assessed-taxes, voted 
against the Motion of the hon. Baronet, 
the member for the City of London. 

Mr. Leech said, that it was absurd to 
say that the Ministers had been taken by 
surprise. He saw no reason why he should 
alter the vote which he had given on 
Friday. 

The House divided cn the Question 
that the words proposed by Lord Althorp 
to be left out stand part of the question 
—Ayes 157: Noes 355: Majority 198. 

Mr. Hume declared that after the over- 
whelming majority against the repeal of 
the Malt-tax and the House and Window- 
duties, he should not feel himself justified 
in pressing his Amendment on the main 
question to a division ; and he would there- 
fore withdraw it. 

Sir William Ingilby complained of the 
manner in which the question of the re- 
peal of the Malt-duty had- been smothered 
under that of the House and Window- 
duties. He thought the House ought 
to decide directly whether it would rescind 
the Motion of Friday. For that purpose 
he would move, as an Amendment on 
Lord Althorp’s Motion which was then the 
main question, that all the words relating 
to the Malt-duty should be omitted. 

Mr. Henry Handley: The noble Lord 
had complained of the embarrassment in 
which he had been placed ; but the Mem- 
bers of that House, also, had been placed 
in great embarrassment. Thinking he 
understood the English language, he had 
believed the noble Lord would have been 
the last man in the House to say what he 
did not mean. On Friday night, after 
the debate, he went down to his constitu- 
ents, and told them that half the Malt- 
duty had been repealed. He was in the mar- 
ket the following day—he saw the joyous 
countenances of the farmers—he saw what 
had not been seen for some time—smiles 
upon their countenances—and he came 
back instructed to ask the noble Lord 
whether he would take the duty off stock 
in hand. Ifthe noble Lord proposed thus 
cavalierly[‘‘no,no!”*‘ yes, yes!” |. Hesaid, 
thus cavalierly to rescind the Motion to 
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which the House came the other night, 
he would add fearfully to the de- 
spondency and despair: which already 
existed. 

Mr. Baring said, if the House intended 
to rescind the Resolution, they should do 
it with something like decency and pro- 
priety. The Question should be settled 
by a formal Resolution. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, that 
though he had not voted for the Resolu- 
tion on Friday, yet, considering how much 
the feeling of the people had been excited 
by the vote to which they then came, he 
should support that vote. They were 
bound to keep the promises which they 
had made to the people. 

Sir William Ingilby declared he would 
press his Amendment to a division. He 
had hitherto supported the present 
Administration, but, from their conduct 
on this occasion all the confidence which 
he had hitherto had in them was 
destroyed. 

The House divided on the Question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand .part of the question—Ayes 285; 
Noes 131: Majority 154. 

Main Question agreed to. 

Sir William Ingilby moved, that leave 
be given to bring in a Bill pursuant to the 
Resolution respecting the Duties on Malt 
passed on Friday last, upon which the 
House again divided—Ayes 76; Noes 238: 
Majority 162.* ; 





* \We think it right to subjoin here the offi- 
cial report of these complicated divisions. 
The following are the entries in the journals. 

House anp Winpow Tax.—Motion made 
and question proposed,—* That it is expedient 
to grant relief to his Majesty’s subjects by re- 
pealing that portion of the Assessed taxes 
charged on inhabited houses and windows: ” 
—Amendment proposed to leave out from the 
word “that” to the end of the question, in 
order to add the words “‘ the deficiency in the 
revenue which would be occasioned by a re- 
duction of the tax on Malt to 10s. the quarter, 
and by the repeal of the tax on houses and 
windows, could only be supplied by the sub- 
stitution of a general tax on property and 
income, and an extensive change in our 
whole financial system, which would at present 
be inexpedient : ”—Question proposed, “That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question.” 

Question put: the House divided; Ayes 157, 
Noes 355. Question proposed, “ That the 
words ‘the deficiency in the revenue which 
would be occasioned by a reduction of the tax 
on Malt to 10s. the quarter, and by the repeal 
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A List of the Ayers on the First Division. 


Aglionby, H. A. Berkeley, Hon. C. F. 
Attwood, M. Bewes, T. 

Attwood, T. Bish, T. 

Baillie, J. E. Blackstone, W. S. 
Bainbridge, E. T. Blamire, W. 
Barnard, E. G. Blandford, Marq. of 
Barnett, C. J, Bowes, J. 

Bayntun, S. A. Brocklehurst, J. 
Beauclerk, Major Brodie, Capt. 
Beaumont, T. W. Brotherton, J. 

Bell, M. Buckingham, J. S. 





of the tax on houses and windows, could only 
be supplied by the substitution of a general 
tax on property and income, and an extensive 
change in our whole financial system, which 
would at present be inexpedient,’ be added to 
the word ‘that.’”? Amendment proposed to 
the said proposed Amendment, to leave out 
all the words after the word “windows,” and 
add the words “ought and can be provided 
for by every possible reduction in the establish- 
ments and expenditure of the country: and if 
that should prove insufficient to meet the de- 
ficiency, the amount to be raised by the substi- 
tution of new taxes that should bear less 
heavily. on the industry of the country than the 
Malt and House and Window taxes have 
borne.” Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, to leave out the words 
“by a reduction of the tax on malt to 10s. the 
quarter,” and—dquestion put, “That those 
words stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment:”—The House divided: Ayes 285, Noes 
131. Question, “That the words “the de- 
ficiency in the revenue which would be occa- 
sioned by a reduction of the tax on malt to 
10s. the quarter, and by the repeal of the tax 
on houses and windows could only be supplied 
by the substitution of a general tax on property 
and income, and an extensive change in our 
whole financial system, which would at present 
| be inexpedient,’ be added to the word ‘that’ 
|in the original question:” put, and agreed 
| to. Main question, as amended, put, and 
| agreed to. 
| Resolved,—That the deficiency in the 
revenue which would be occasioned by a re- 
| duction of the tax on Malt to 10s. the quarter 
and by the repeal of the tax on houses and 
| windows, could only be supplied by the subs 
stitution of a general tax on property and 
income, and an extensive change in our 
whole financial system, which would at present 
be inexpedient. 

Matt.—Resolution (26th of April) read as 
follows :— 

Resolved,—“ That it is the opinion of this 
Tlouse that the duty upon malt be reduced to 
10s. the quarter.” 

Motion made, and question put, “That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill pursuant to 
the said Resolution.” The House divided : 








. Ayes 76 ; Noes 238. 
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Bulwer, E. L. Lowther, C. H. Williams, Col. G. ~ Wood, M. 

Burrell, Sir C. Lowther, Viscount Wilmot, Sir J. E. B. Wyndham, W, 

Byng, G. Lyall, G. Windham, W. H. Young, G. 

Chaplin’ ny — se tag “4 * List of the Noxs on the Second Division. 
Chetwynd,Capt.W,F, Miller, W. H. Aglionby, H. A. Herbert, Hon. S. 

Chichester, J. P. B. | Molesworth,W.H. | Arbuthnot, Maj..Gen. Hodges, T. L. 

Clay, W. O’Brien, C. Attwood, M. Hoskins, K. 

Clayton, W. R, O’Connell, D. Attwood, T. Hughes, H. 

Collier, J. O’Connell, M. Barnard, E. G. Ilume, J. 33 
Cookes, T. H. O'Connell, C. Baring, A. Irton, S. ee 
Crawley, S. O’Connell, J. Baring, H, Jolliffe, H. | 
Curteis, Capt. E.B. O'Connell, Morgan, | Bainbridge, E. T, Kemp, J. R. ne 
Dare, R. W. H. Oswald, R. A. Bayntun, 8. A. Kerrison, Sir E. i 
Dawson, E. Palmer, Gen. Beauclerk, A. W. Lalor, P. Z 
Denison, W. J. « Palmer, C. F, Bell, M. Langdale, Hon. C. ‘ 
Dundas, Capt. J. W. Palmer, Robert Bellew, R. M. Langton, Col. Gore 3 
Ellis, W. Parker, Sir H. Benett, J. Leech, John : 
Ftwall, R. Parrott, J, Bish, T. Lennox, Lord W. 

Ewart, W. Pease, J. Blackstone, W. 8. Lester, E. C, 

Faithfull, G, Penleaze, T. 8. Blamire, W. E. Locke, W. 


Fancourt, Major 
Fellowes, H. A. 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Fenton, John 
Ferguson, G. R. N. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fryer, Rich. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W, D. 
Godson, R, 
Goring, H, D. 
Greene, T. G. 
Gronow, Capt. R. H. 
Grote, G. 
Halcomb, J. 
Hall, B. 
Handley, B. 
Handley, Henry 
Hanmer, H. 
Hardy, J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hill, M. D. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hughes, H. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J, 
Hutt, W. 

Irton, S. 
Ingilby, W. A. 
Jervis, J. 
Jolliffe, Col. H. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kerrison, Sir E, ° 
Key, Sir J. 
Lalor, P. 
Langton, Col, G, 
Leech, John 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lister, C. 

Lloyd, J. H. 
Locke, W. 


Petre, Hon. E. 
Phillips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pigot, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, F. 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, J. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Richards, J, 
Rider, J. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R, 
Roche, W. 
Roe, James 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, C. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Scale, Col. 
Sharpe, M. 
Shaw, R, N. 
Sinclair, G. 
Spankie, Sergeant 
Spry, 8. T. 
Stanley, E, 
Staunton, G. P. 
Stewart, J. 
Thompson, Ald, 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tapps, G. W. 
Tayleure, W. 
Tennyson, C. 


Tollemache, Hon. A. 


Tooke, W. 
Torrens, R. 


Townshend, Lord C, 


Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, John 
Wason, R. 
Watkins, J. L. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wigney, J. N. 





Blandford, Marq. of 
Bolling, W. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Bruee, Lord E, 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chetwynd, W. F. 
Clayton, Lieut.-Col. 
Cole, Viseount 
Conolly, E. M. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Cooper, E. J, 
Crawley, S. 
Curteis, Capt, 
Dare, R. w. H. 
Dawson, E. 
Denison, W. J. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Dundas, Capt, 
Dillwyn, L. W, 
Etwall, R. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fellowes, H. A. W. 
Fellowes, Hon, N. 
Ferguson, G, 

Finn, W. R. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Forester, Hon.G.C.W, 
Fox, S. L. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Fryer, R. 

Gaskell, J. M. 
Gaskell, D, 

Gore, M. 

Goring, H. D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Guise, Sir W. 

Hall, B. 

Ilandley, H. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hay, Sir J. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Henniker, Lord 


‘Lowther, Hon. Col. 


Lowther, Viscount 


Maxwell, Sir J. 
Maxwell, H. 
Methuen, P. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Bryen, C, 
O’Connell, Maurice : 
O'Connell, Morgan “f 
O'Connell, John D 
O’Connell, Charles 3 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oswald, J. 
Oswald, R, A, : 
Palmer, R. = 
Parker, Sir Hyde : 
Parrot, Jasper 

Pease, Joseph 
Perrin, Lewis 
Perceval, Col. A. 
Philips, Mark 

Pigot, R. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. 8, 

Roe, J. 

Ruthven, E. 
Sanderson, R. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Stanley, E, 

Stewart, J. 

Stormont, Viscount 
Talmash, Algernon 
Tapps, G. W, 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hon.C, 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tooke, Wm. 

Torrens, Lieut.-Col. 
Trevor, Hon, G. R. B. 
Tullamore, Lord 
Tynte, C, 5K. 
Tyrell, C. 

Tyrrell, Sir John 
Verner, W. 

Vigors, N, A. 
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Wallace, R. Wood, Col. T. 

Walter, J. Wyndham, W. 

Watkins, J. L. V. 

Weyland, R. TELLERS. 

Wilmot, Sir J. E. Ingilby, Sir W. 

Windham, W. H. O’Connell, D. 
8 0008 Fore 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 1, 1833. 


Mrinutgs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, 2 Copy of the Fifth Report of the Com- 
missioners for Inquiring into the Proceedings in Suits in 
the Superior Courts of Common Law. 

Bill. Read a third time :—Publie Revenue (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rapnopr, from St, 
Clement's, Oxford; and by Lord SurFIEeLp, from St. 
George’s, Middlesex,—for a Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. 
—By the Marquess of Westminster, and the Earls of 
FirzwiLiJam, Morty, and Gosrorp, and Lord Sur- 
FIELD, from a great many Places,—for the Abolition of 
Slavery.—By Lord SurFig.p, from a Dissenting Congre- 
gation at Nuneaton; and by the Marquess of WEsTMIN- 
stgER, from Nantwich, for Relief to the Dissenters from 
their present difficulties—By the Marquess of Wust- 
MINSTER, from several Places in Wales, for a Correction 
of the Abuses at present existing in the Established Church 
in Wales, and from a Dissenting Congregation in Little 
Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons, for a Removal of the 
Civil Disabilities of the Jews; also from Over, for a Repeal 
or Alterations in the Sale of Beer Act. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 2, 1833. 


Mrnurss.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord Teyn- 
HAM, an Account of the Number of Acres of Land in 
Great Britain cultivated in Hops, the Amount of Duty 
paid on Hops in the year 1832, and of the part unpaid: 
also the total Number of Quarters of Malt made and Duty 
charged thereon: and of the Number of Quarters used in 
Distillation, from October the 10th, 1851, to the same 
day, 1832.—-On the Motion of the Earl of Rossiyn, the 
Quantities of Wheat, Wheatmeal, and Flour, imported 
into Great Britain since the passing of the Act 9th George 
4th, to the latest period. 

Petitions presented. By Lords SurFIELD, STANLEY, and 
AUCKLAND, from a great Number of Places,—against 
Slavery.—By Lord Repespar, from Kingnorth, for the 
Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By the Earl of Rosstyn, from 
the Sheriff’s Court of Fife, for Alterations in the Small 
Debts Court Bill—By Lord Staniey, from Burnley; 
and by Earl Frrzwitiiam, from three Places, for the 
Repeal or Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Lord 
AUCKLAND, from Shelford, for the Amendment of the 
Labourers Employment Bill. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.—-PETITIONS. ] 
The Duke of Wellington presented a 
Petition from Magistrates, Bankers, Mer- 
chants, and others, inhabitants of Belfast, 
for a gradual and safe Abolition of Slavery, 
and compensation to the Planter. He 
had a petition to the same effect from 
Edinburgh. The latter was signed by 
2,468 persons, and was well entitled to 
attention, no less on account of the re- 
spectability of the petitioners, than by 
reason of the justice of the sentiments 
contained in the petition. He proposed 
that the Edinburgh petition be read at 
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length. [The petition having been read 
by the Clerk, the noble Duke proceeded.] 
The petitioners referred to the Resolutions 
of the House of Commons in 1823 on the 
subject of Slavery and made them the 
basis of their statements. Those Resolu- 
tions tended to gradual emancipation, not 
immediate, by the adoption of temperate 
measures. He claimed credit for the 
different Governments with which he had 
been connected up to November, 1830, 
for actingon these Resolutions. The Order 
in Council of March, 1830, enforcing 
manumission, would alone have led at last 
to the accomplishment of the Resolution 
of 1823, if temperately carried into effect. 
It was impossible not to apprehend serious 
evils from immediate emancipation; the 
interests of the slaves themselves would 
be endangered no less than the security of 
the colonies, and the parent country would 
not escape the consequences that must 
inevitably ensue. The petitioners stated, 
that the revenue derived from the colonies 
in 1830, amounted to 7,800,000/., and 
there was every reason to believe that it 
was not less than 7,500,000/. in the last 
year. Was it not an object to retain such 
a revenue as that? According to the 
petition, the exports and trade con- 
nected with the colonies, amounted to 
120,000,000/., and there were 350,000 
tons of shipping employed in the colonial 
trade. A large income (much diminished, 
however, as compared with what it had 
been) was received by proprietors of West 
India estates resident in this country. 
This country (putting Ireland out of the 
question) consumed more sugar than all 
Europe beside. If the West-India trade 
were abandoned, whence could we get 
sugar? Only from slave colonies, which 
were at this moment carrying on the slave 
trade in the same manner as we drew our 
supplies of cotton from colonies where the 
whole population were slaves. It would 
seem we were going to do this to sacrifice 
slaves and masters, and colonies, at an ex- 
pense of losing 7,000,000/. of revenue. 
Such conduct appeared to him to be little, 
if at all, better than insanity. He held in 
his hand the detail of the proceeds and 
expenses of an estate in the West Indies, 
from which it appeared, there were 161 
hogsheads of sugar made upon it, which 
were worth 6,372/.; and, of this sum, 
2,9651. went to Government for duties. 
After the proprietor had paid every thing 
connected with the transfer and sale, he 
2E2 
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had not above one-thirtieth part for him- 
self. Great complaints were made in this 
country about distress; he hoped that 
these accounts were exaggerated ; but was 
not that distress to be attributed, in some 
measure, to the insecurity in which West- 
India property was placed, connected with 
other similar circumstances. The West- 
India interest was unluckily at the pre- 
sent time exceedingly unpopular. He 
had done everything in his power when in 
office to relieve that interest, and he was 
convinced that till the public felt the situ- 
ation of the planters, and was willing to 
do them justice, the country would not 
cease to feel the misery that must continue 
to be produced by the present state of 
the colonies. || 

Lord Suffield, after the observations 
made by the noble Duke, could not re- 
frain from saying afew words. He could 
not but remark, that the noble Duke had 
taken an unusual course, in entering into 
arguments on the subject of the petition 
without having given previous notice of his 
intention to present it. With regard to 
the arguments of the petitioners, and those 
used by the noble Duke, nothing but his 
great respect for the noble Duke could 
induce him to answer them with gravity. 
The noble Duke had stated, that the peti- 
tion was signed by 2,400 persons, but he 
begged noble Lords to remember, that he 
had presented a petition from the same 
place with a directly contrary prayer, 
signed by between 21,000 and 22,000 of 
the male adults; and if the two petitions 
could be considered as showing the feel- 
ings of the people of Edinburgh and 
its vicinity, on the subject of slavery, 
he thought that that feeling must be 
considered as decidedly in favour of 
abolition, As to the arguments of the 
petitioners, it would not be difficult to 
show, that they contained 100 mistakes 
and contradictions. ‘Then, as to the 
weight due to the petition, he would only 
say, that there was not one petition in a 
thousand. in favour of perpetual slavery, 
or, as it is called, the gradual abolition of 
slavery, though there was not a village in 
England in which it was not understood 
that, by gradual abolition, was meantslavery 
in perpetuity. The great majority of the 
petitions presented were in favour of its 
immediate extinction. _He(Lord Suffield) 


had presented 600 or 700 petitions in 
favour of immediate extinction of slavery 
already, and he had an equal number yet 
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to present. It was proved, by the evidence 
of persons lately arrived from the West 
Indies, that the condition of the slaves, so 
far from improving, was quite the reverse. 
The planters, fearing the loss of their 
power and authority, were now more given 
to flogging and to punishment than ever. 
He was convinced, that if the noble Duke 
had heard the evidence taken before the 
Committee, of the state of Slavery in the 
West Indies, he would have joined two 
noble Lords who were upon that Com- 
mittee, and who were themselves share- 
holders and proprietors of property in the 
colonies. Those noble Lords had stated, 
that, after the evidence which they had 
heard, they would consent to. sacrifice 
their property rather than that such a state 
of degradation and misery should con- 
tinue. The noble Duke had said, that the 
emancipation of the slaves would be the 
ruin of the colonies, and the result of that 
would be, that they would be lost to Great 
Britain. He, on the contrary, thought 
that the only means to save the colonies 
was by emancipating the slaves without 
delay—under such restrictions as should 
be thought proper, and as he had no 
doubt his Majesty’s Government would 
take care to provide. This was the hope 
of England—a hope in which it was de- 
termined not to be disappointed. Neither 
partial nor protracted emancipation would 
satisfy the people of England; and they 
would never consent to anything but total 
abolition. He, for his part, had no ob- 
jection—and he believed he was speaking 
the opinion of all England when he said 
that the people had no objection—to grant 
compensation to the slaveholders, if any 
measure of relief were granted, provided 
the slaveholders could prove the loss they 
had sustained; but he was sure that none 
would ever agree to give a certain sum of 
money for each particular slave that was 
emancipated. Then, looking to the ques- 
tion in a commercial view, he was informed 
that the statements on which the noble 
Duke had founded his arguments, were 
utterly untrue; he had been told so by 
persons in the City, who had large trans- 
actions with the West Indies, 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
noble Lord had not always manifested so 
much forbearance as he now found it con- 
venient to advocateon presenting petitions. 
There was nothing unfair in the observa- 
tions which he (the Duke of Wellington) 
had made; and whenever he had petitions 
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to present, he should take that course with 
respect to them which his duty appeared 
to him to prescribe. 
Earl Fitzwilliam was unwilling to pro- 
long the discussion, but could not avoid 
saying, that the petition sailed into the 
harbour of their Lordships’ House under 
something like false colours. It professed 
to be a petition in favour of the abolition 
of slavery, gradual indeed, but still in 
favour of abolition. However, as_ his 
noble friend observed, the petition was in- 
consistent—inconsistent indeed ; for if its 
reasoning were correct, there could be no 
greater evil for slaves and colonies than 
an abolition of slavery. The petitioners 
asserted, that the condition of the slaves 
was better than that of a large proportion 
of his Majesty’s free subjects. What was 
the inference? Surely not in favour of an 
abolition, which the petition professed to 
support, but in favour of a perpetuation 
of this happy condition of slavery. Indeed, 
that was the result of the arguments in 
the petition, and in the noble Duke’s 
speech. His opinion was, that some imme- 
diate measure of abolition was necessary ; 
but, in speaking of immediate abolition, he 
did not mean, and he was sure the peti- 
tioners did not mean, that a measure 
should be sent out to the colonies directly, 
and that it should be instantly acted on in 
the way of emancipation, What he con- 
templated was, that some measure should 
be immediately carried into effect for sub- 
stituting a new set of relations between 
man and man, for the subtwaction of the 
slave from that power in reference to 
which there existed no appeal, and for the 
substitution of a system of law and jus- 
tice for one of irresponsible power. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 2, 1833. 


MiNuTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Guzsrt, 
an Account of the Glass-houses employed in the Manu- 
facture of Broad, Crown, Flint, and Plate, and Common 
Bottle Glass, in each year, from 1826 to 1832, inclusive : 
of the Amount of Duty respectively charged on Flint and 
Plate, Broad, Crown, and Bottle Glass, from 1826, to 1852, 

‘ with the Amount returned by way of Drawback.—On the 
Motion of Mr. WARRE, an Account of the Assessment 
for the Inhabited House Duty, at which a hundred of the 
highest rated Houses in London are Assessed, for the year 
ending 5th April, 1853: of the Assessment for the In- 
habited House Duty, at which a hundred of the highest 
rated Houses in the Country are Assessed, distinguishing 
the Counties, for the year ending 5th April, 18353: of any 
Instruction given by the Tax-office to the District Sur- 
veyors in the County of Kent, since Ist January, 1851, 

. vespecting a fresh Assessment of Houses in that County, 
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for the Inhabited House Duty; and also a Copy of any 
Report, or Return, made by the Surveyors pursuant to 
such Instruction.—On the Motion of Mr. Ricarpo, an 
Account of the Number of Officers and Servants employed, 
and the Emoluments and Salaries received by each in the 
different County Gaols and Houses of Correction in Eng- 
land and Wales.—On the Motion of Sir Joan RAE Reap, 
an Account of the Imports and Exports of British and 
Foreign Wool, Woollen Yarn, and Woollen Manufacture, 
for 1832.—On the Motion of Mr. Groner LAMB, a Copy 
of the Fifth Report of the Commissioners for Inquiring 
into the Practice and Proceedings of the Courts of Common 
Law.—-On the Motion of Mr. Ewarr, an Account of the 
Number of Irish Poor Shipped under Passes from the Port 
of Liverpool, and the Expense incurred thereby.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, an Account of the Sums 
paid into the Stamp Office for Duty on the Insurance from 
Fire, for the three last Quarters of the year 1832. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewine, from Glasgow, for 
the Abolition of the Stamp Duty on Receipts; and from 
the same Place, for an Alteration in the Royal Burgh 
(Scotland) Bill; and from the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons (Glasgow), for an Alteration in the Apothecaries 
Act; and from the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, for Em- 
ploying Ministers and Schoolmasters in Ireland acquainted 
with the Irish as well as the English Language ; also from 
the Hand-loom Weavers of Glasgow, for Local Boards of 
Trade, and for Relief.—By Mr. RicHarps, from Dublin, 
for Poor Laws for Ireland.—By the Sheriffs of London, 
from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council 
of the City of London, for the Abolition of Slavery.—By 
Mr. CHARLES Ross, from the Protestant Dissenters of 
Northallerton, for a Better System of Parochial Registra- 
tion, and for a Removal of the Grievances connected with 
the present System affecting Dissenters. 


CommutTaTION oF Taxes.] Colonel 
Torrens, in pursuance of his notice, rose 
to move for the repeal of those taxes which 
lower the profits of capital and the wages 
of labour. He was aware, that the ques- 
tion of a Property-tax had, for the present, 
already been decided by the House, and 
that hon. Members were wearied out by 
the protracted debate which had recently 
taken place upon this subject. Nevertheless, 
as the question of a Property-tax had, as it 
appeared to him, been so much misunder- 
stood, he would intreat the indulgence of 
the House while he endeavoured, as briefly 
as possible, to explain the manner of its 
operation, and to obviate the objections 
which had been brought forward against it. 
All the wealth of the country might be 
divided into distinct and different portions, 
namely, fixed property and floating capital ; 
fixed property consisting of land, houses, 
funds, and money upon mortgage; and 
floating capital being the stock employed in 
cultivation, in manufactures, in trade, and 
commerce. Now it would appear, on a 
careful examination of the subject, that the 
revenue derived from floating capital was 
regulated by causes altogether different 
from those which regulated the revenue 
derived from fixed capital. In every 
country there was a customary rate of pro 
fit, without obtaining which, capitalists 
would not engage and would not remain in 
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business. It was this customary rate of 
profit, always tending to equality for every 
species of floating capital, which determin- 
ed the income of floating capital. Assuming, 
for the sake of illustration, that this rate of 
profit was ten per cent., then the income of 
a farmer employing 2,000l. of floating 
capital, would be 200/. per annum. But 
what determined the income of the pro- 
prietor of the farmer? It was clear that 
the proprietor could obtain as his income on 
rent, only that portion of the surplus pro- 
duce which might remain after the farmer 
had obtained his ten per cent. upon his 
capital of 2,000/.; and, supposing the 
whole surplus produce to be worth 400/., 
the rent would be 2001. The principles 
which regulated the respective incomes of 
the farmer and of the proprietor were 
these: the customary rate of profit deter- 
mined, in the first instance, what the 
former should receive, and then the rent of 
the proprietor was determined by the de- 
gree in which the value of the surplus pro- 
duce exceeded what was the customary 
profit upon the cultivator’s profit. The 
same principle held good with respect to 
houses. The building rent was regulated 
by the profits upon the cost of erecting the 
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house ; the ground rent was determined 
by the advantages of situation, giving to 
the occupier benefits exceeding the cus- 


tomary profits upon his capital. Now, if 
hon. Members would consider the difference 
between the revenue derived from floating 
capital and the revenue obtained from fixed 
property, they would immediately perceive 
that all the objections which had been 
urged against a tax upon fixed property 
fell to the ground, and were altogether in- 
applicable. In the first place, it had been 
urged that it would be unequal and unjust 
to tax fixed property, and to leave other 
descriptions of property free from impost. 
Now, how did this objection apply to the 
landed proprietor? Suppose, for illustra. 
tion, that the customary rate of profit was 
ten per cent., and that a farmer employing 
2,000/. in cultivation raises a surplus pro- 
duce which, after all his outlay was paid, 
left him 400/. As 200/. will yield him the 
customary profit upon his capital, the other 
2001. will be rent, and will be paid to the 
proprietor. But lay a tax upon the farmer’s 
income of 100/.. and that which will re- 
main after yielding the customary profit 
will be only 1007. On the expiration of 
the contract between the landlord and 
tenant, the rent will therefore be reduced 
from 200/. to 100/.; because, were the 
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tenant required to pay more than this, he 
could not obtain the customary rate of pro- 
fit upon his capital, and would withdraw to 
some other pursuit. It was quite clear, 
therefore, that as far as the land was con- 
cerned, taxes upon the farmer’s profit fall 
ultimately upon the proprietor, and that 
therefore there could be nothing unjust or 
unfair, or in any way injurious to the pro- 
prietors of fixed property, in taxing it, 
without taxing floating capital in the same 
proportion. But this was understating the 
case. He (Colonel Torrens) was prepared 
to show, and he hoped to demonstrate, that 
taxes upon revenue arising from floating 
capital, employed in productive industry, 
were injurious to the proprietors of fixed 
property, and that the rents of landed pro- 
prietors would be actually increased by 
a commutation of taxes, which would re- 
lieve productive industry by laying a direct 
impost upon the revenue derived from fixed 
property. He believed that, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, he rm be able to 
demonstrate this by a brief and simple illus- 
tration :—Suppose a farmer, with 2,000/. 
cultivating land which yields him over and 
above his outlay 250/.; in this case the 
rent will be 50/. Now, lay a tax of fifty 
per cent. upon the farmer's income of 200/. 
and the land must be abandoned and no 
rent whatever paid; for the farmer being 
entitled to ten per cent upon his capital of 
2,0001., will obtain, after the tax, only 
150/., and will betake himself, on the ex- 
piration of his contract, to some other pur- 
suit. Thus taxes upon the income derived 
from agricultural capital prevent the culti- 
vation of a belt of land which might other. 
wise be profitably tilled; and, asa necessary 
consequence, keep down the rent upon all 
the better below the point which it other- 
wise would attain. Not only are the 
industrious classes deprived of employment, 
but the proprietors of the soil are more in- 
jured, by a tax upon floating capital, than 
they could be by an equal per centage 
levied upon fixed property. It had been 
urged, as an objection to a tax upon fixed 
property, that it would drive capital abroad 
—that all would seek to escape the tax by 
selling out of the Funds, or by disposing 
of their estates and making investments in 
Foreign Securities. This objection was 
quite futile. The alarm which induced 
the proprietors of fixed property to sell 
would operate upon those who were able to 
purchase, and the price of all fixed property 
would immediately fall in proportion to the 
tax, so that no inducement could remain for 
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foreign investment. But it had been sup- 
posed that the motive to accumulating and 
saving would be diminished. No such 
thing. If the price of real and fixed pros 
perty fell in proportion to the tax, as it 
certainly would, investments in fixed pros 
perty would be just as beneficial, would 
yield just the same per centage as before, 
and no conveivable diminution in the motive 
to saving could occur, There was only 
ore objection to a tax upon fixed property 
which deserved serious notice, and that was, 
that it might operate as a discouragement 
to permanent improvements. But this ob- 
jection was easily obviated. Let notice be 
given of all permanent improvements re- 
quired, and let no increased rate be imposed 
in consequence of them for a period of ten 
or twenty years, so as to free the capitalist 
who effected them from discouragement. 
He begged pardon of the House for having 
detained them so long upon a subject dry 
aud uninviting. But it did appear to him, 
that a crisis had arrived which hed render- 
ed it necessary to reverse the whole system 
of our financial policy, in order to relieve 
the industry of the country, and that it 
was, therefore, most important the real in- 
cidence and effect of a tax upon fixed pro- 
perty should be placed distinctly before the 
House and the country. He felt it to be 
his duty to endeavour, however imperfectly, 
to perform this task. He would not, as the 
sense of the House had been so recently 


taken upon the question of a Property- 


tax, press his Motion to a division, but 
would rest satisfied with having enunciated 
principles, which, as he believed it would, 
at no distant period, become imperative 
upon the Legislature to adopt. 

Mr. Mazxwell seconded the Motion. The 
taxes on capital employed in industry 
amounted to twenty-five per cent. ; which, 
as the gallant Colonel had observed, was 
in a gteat measure the cause why the dis- 
tress of the country was so great. It was 
impossible to take away from the profits of 
those who employed labourers, without 
compelling them to lower the rate of wages 
of the labourer. If the House duly con- 
sidered the poverty and misery which at 
present existed, they would try to place the 
burthens of the country in such a position 
as not to drive the people to despair. Since 
the year 1819 the wages of the manufac- 
turing labourer had been reduced one-half ; 
and it was their only consolation that the 
~ wages of the agricultural labourer had 
fallen as much. But what was the case 
with those who lived on the taxes? That 
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the fundholder received eighty-seven sove- 
reigns for that for which he had given only 
forty. Those two causes had produced the 
existing state of things. He was persuaded 
that if we adhered to the present standard 
of value, it would be impossible long to 
carry on the financial affairs of the country ; 
and general misery would go on increasing 
until it resulted in anarchy. He wished to 
support public credit ; but if every kind of 
artificial means possible were resorted to 
for that purpose, we should take from the 
country more than its resources wouldallow, 
and should be utterly unable to go on. If 
the gallant Colonel pressed the Motion to a 
division, he would divide with him. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that he was not so for- 
tunate as to understand the gallant Colonel’s 
arguments, but he was more fortunate as to 
his Motion ; and if the gallant officer would 
stop with the proposition for repealing the 
taxes paid out of the wages of labour, he 
(Mr. Cobbett) was quite ready to agree 
with him ; but if he pressed the whole of 
his Motion to a division, he must certainly 
oppose it. 

Lord Althorp could not consent to the 
Motion of the gallant Colonel. The ques- 
tion was a purely scientific one; and he 
did not see how the gallant Colonel had 
made out by argument the proposition 
which he had submitted to the House. 
The gallant Colonel was entirely mistaken, 
if he supposed that any peculiar injury was 
sustained by raising a part of the taxes from 
the capital of employers. He would not, 
however, go into the question at present ; 
but would content himself with negativing 
the Motion. 

Motion negatived without a division. 


Poor Laws (IRELAND).] Mr. Richards 
spoke to the following effect.* 

Mr. Speaker: I rise to address the 
House under feelings of considerable em- 
barrassment. 

Surrounded, as I am, by so many hon. 
Gentlemen of great experience and eminent 
talents, I cannot but regret that some one, 
better qualified than I am adequately to 
perform the task which I have undertaken, 
does not bring forward the motion which I 
shall have the honour of submitting to the 
House. 

There até some hon. Gentlemen, I 
know, who think that the King’s Ministers 
would be the most proper persons to bring 





* Printed from the corrected edition pubs 
lished by Baldwin and Cradock. 
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forward the question of making some pro- 
vision for the poor in Ireland. But, I 
hope, I shall not. be accused of presumption 
in attempting to do this, when I state that, 
nearly two months ago, I applied to the 
_ noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to know if his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had any intention of introducing 
some measure for the relief of the poor in 
Ireland ; and was answered, “that the 
Government had no such intention.” Im- 
pressed with a deep sense of the magnitude 
and importance of the question to the best 
interests of the United Kingdom, and re- 
lying on the kindness and indulgence of 
the House, I then determined not to shrink 
from the discharge of what I consider to 
be a public duty. 

Before I enter on the consideration of 
the expediency, and, as it appears to me, 
necessity, of making some provision for the 
poor in Ireland, the House will, perhaps, 
allow me to ask, if there be any difference 
of opinion amongst hon. gentlemen as to 
the state of Ireland? The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin says, [hear, hear.] 
But, alas! that Ireland is, but too fre- 
quently, the scene of outrage and violence, 
and bloodshed, none will deny. Durin 
the debate on the Irish Disturbances Bill, 
the then right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
and many other hon. Gentlemen, described, 
in strong language, the atrocities and 
crimes which had been committed in Ire- 
land. They said, that robbery, and vio- 
lence, and murder, were perpetrated on a 
system ; that property and life were not 
secure ; that the ordinary laws would no 
longer suffice ; and that, in order to punish 
and repress crime, the Government must 
be armed with powers of a novel and ex- 
traordinary character. Little, however, 
was said of the want of employment in 
Ireland ; and, still less, of the poverty and 
misery that prevail there. In order to 
give some idea of this want of employ- 
ment, and poverty, and misery, I will, 
with the permission of the House, read a 
passage from the ‘Summary Report,’ pub- 
lished, in 1830, by the Select Committee 
appointed to inquire into and report on the 
state of the poor in Ireland. 
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“ Your Committee regret to be obliged | 


to state, that a very considerable propor- 
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amount to one-fourth. From this want of 
demand for labour necessarily ensues very 
severe distress among the labouring classes. 
This, combined with the consequences of 
an altered system of managing land, is 
stated to produce misery and suffering 
which no language can possibly describe, 
and which it is necessary to witness in 
order fully to estimate. The distress is 
stated to exist in its greatest severity in the 
suburbs of cities and towns. Dr. Doyle 
describes the condition of this suffering 
class in the strongest and most impressive 
manner. He states a case of some of the 
ejected tenantry, who, seeking a refuge 
in the towns, after their little capital is 
expended, become dependent upon charity. 
They next give up their house, and are 
obliged to take, not a room, but what they 
call a corner. Four of these wretched 
families are sometimes accommodated in one 
small apartment of a cabin, and three in 
another. I have not myself seen so many 
as seven families in one of these cabins, 
but I have been assured by one of the offi- 
ciating clergymen, that there are many in- 
stances of it.. Their beds are merely a little 
straw spread at night on the floor, and by 
day wrapped up or covered with a quilt or 
with a blanket. In these abodes of misery, 
disease is often produced by extreme want ; 
disease wastes the people, for they have no 
food or comforts to restore them; they die 
in a little time.” 

In proposing, as a remedy for this want 
of employment and consequent misery in 
Ireland, the introduction of Poor-laws, it 
is impossible not to advert to what has been 
done, by way of provision for the poor, in 
England. The alleged effects of Poor-laws 
in England will, I expect, be urged by 
some hon. Gentlemen, as an argument 
against their introduction into Ireland. I 
quite agree, indeed, with those who con- 
sider the whole question as much an Eng- 
lish as an Irish question. And, with this 
impression on my mind, and in order to 
save the time of the House, I shall confine 
myself to four heads of observation ; and 
shall address the House on each with as 
much brevity as I can. 

The first head of the important subject, 
which I proceed to bring under the atten- 


_tion of the House, is the great injury sus- 


tion of the population is considered to be | 
of pauperism in Ireland. 


out of employment. The number is esti- 


mated differently, and by Mr. Smith is | 


supposed to be as much as one-fifth of the | 


entire population. By Mr. Ensor it is car- 


tained by England from the dreadful extent 


It must be obvious to the House, that 
the melancholy extent of pauperism in Ire- 
land, by keeping that country in a constant 


ried still further, and is calculated to | state of trouble, and serving to excite the 
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poor population to breaches of the law, to 
viulence and disorder, has long been a main 
cause, and, while it continues, must still 
be a cause, of rendering Ireland a drain 
upon the resources of England ; and has 
prevented Ireland from contributing (in 
the degree she otherwise might) to the 
wealth, the prosperity, and strength of the 
United Kingdom. 

In addition to this great evil, which, 
in various ways, has long been severely 
felt, we have to consider the injuries which 
England suffers from the vast numbers of 
labouring Irish, who have (especially of 
late years, since the easy and cheap com- 
munication by steam navigation) continu- 
ally flowed into this country. They have 
been the means of progressively deteriorat- 
ing the condition of the industrious and 
laborious classes in England; and of 
spreading pauperism and distress amongst 
us to an extent that has at length become 
appalling ! 

In the third Report, in 1826, of the 
Select Committee on Emigration, this 
effect seems to have been foreseen. In 


that Report, it is said, ““ Mr. Malthus was 
asked whether he had taken into consider- 
ation what may be the effect of the con- 
tinued increase of the population of Ireland 


upon the condition of the labouring classes 
of England? He stated, that, in his 
opinion, the effect will be most fatal to the 
happiness of the labouring classes in Eng 
land; because there will be a constant and 
increasing emigration from Ireland to Eng- 
land, which will tend to lower the wages 
of labour in England ; and to prevent the 
good effects arising from the superior pru- 
dence of the labouring classes in this coun- 
try. He stated, that he has understood, 
that, in the western parts of England and 
Scotland, in the manufacturing districts, 
particularly in Manchester and Glasgow, 
the wages of labour have been lowered 
essentially by the coming over of Irish 
-labourers ; which opinion, your Committee 

to observe, is confirmed by the evi- 
dence that has been given by witnesses 
resident in those districts. Mr. Malthus 
is of opinion, that this emigration will 
tend materially to alter the habits of the 
labouring class in England—to force them 
into the habitual consumption of a sort of 
food inferior to that to which they are now 
accustomed, namely, potatoes; and the 
danger of the use of the lowest quality of 
food is, that it leaves no resource in a 
period of scarcity ; whereas, in the case of 


a population habitually living on wheat, 
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there is always the resource of potatoes to 
compensate for the failure of an average 
crop. He is also of opinion, that it will 
necessarily throw a great number of Eng- 
lish labourers upon the Poor-rates ; inas 
much as, if there bea redundancy of labour 
in any English parish, the presence of Irish 
labourers, universally seeking for employ- 
ment, would prevent such English labour 
from being absorbed. He stated, that he 
was satisfied no permanent improvement 
would take place in the case of the Eng- 
lish poor, even if a portion of them were 
removed by emigration, as long as this 
influx of Irish labourers continued without 
a check.” 

But even the extract which I have read 
will fail to give the House an adequate 
notion how much of the pauperism and 
distress in England is occasioned by the 
enormous and overwhelming influx of Irish 
poor. In some parishes within the pre- 
cincts of the metropolis, the amount given 
for the relief of the pauper Irish, who have 
come over to England flying from beggary 
and want in their own country, in search 
of employment and subsistence here, almost 
exceeds belief. I hold in my hand a paper 
from the parish of St. Olave, Southwark, 
signed by the overseers, giving an account 
of the number of persons, under the head 
of “Casual Poor,” relieved in that parish 
last Thursday. From this paper, it 
appears that there were relieved 336 adult 
persons. Of these—274 were Irish; 56 
English ; 5 Welch; 1 West Indian—total 
330. 

But these 274 Irish adults had 284 
children; so that the number of Irish 
persons relieved was, in fact, 558! Some 
hon. Gentlemen may ask, why the parish 
officers do not pass these Irish paupers 
to their own country? But, when I state, 
that, owing to Roman Catholic marriages 
in England not being legal, the children, 
in the case I have mentioned, would, if 
their parents were sent to Ireland, remain 
a charge on the parish, hon. Gentlemen 
will readily believe, what the overseers 
allege, that they find it cheaper to give the 
parents some relief here, than to send away 
the parents and wholly maintain the children 
In the parish of St. George, Southwark, 
there are now, I am told, 100 illegitimate 
Irish children who have been thrown on 
the parish from the passing of their parents 
to Ireland. But this is not the whole case 
of these parishes: for the labour there 
is almost entirely engrossed by the Irish 


labourers from the English. What is to 
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be the result of the progress of such a 
state of things, if some remedy be not 
applied? The Poor-rates have, hitherto, 
gerne the labouring class in England 
rom being reduced to the Irish starvation 
level. But those Poor-rates have already 
ruined great numbers of the industrious 
middle class of England—~that class which 
used to be considered the pride and strength 
of the country; and yet the demand is 
increasing fer an augmentation of those 
rates, in order to meet the growing misery 
of the English poor and the multiplying 
calls of hordes of Irish poor, who continue 
to pour, like a flood, into this country 
to swell her poor lists, and throw the poor 
English out of employment. And, shall 
England, in spite of her improved modes of 
cultivation in agriculture, which improved 
modes furnish increased employment—in 
spite of her manufactures, carried on with 
a skill and to an extent which the world 
never before saw-—in spite of her com- 
merce, which spreads to every part of the 
habitable globe in spite of all which 
ingenuity can devise, or which unrivalled 
industry and enterprise can accomplish, 
shall England be thus impoverished, de- 
graded, and, finally, destroyed ?—lI cannot, 
I will not believe it. In the name of 
the industrious and laborious people of 
England, I appeal to this House for suc- 
cour; and I confidently trust to their 
justice, and rely upon their wisdom. 

Let me, now, entreat the attention of 
the House to the melancholy state in 
which the poor population of England was, 
and the causes of that state, before the 
establishment of Poor-laws. 

To show the state of the poor population 
of England, which led to the enactment of 
Poor-laws, I will, with the permission 
of the House, read a passage from Strype’s 
Annals, vol. 4. p. 290. 

This passage is contained in a paper, 
preserved by Strype, and written by an 
eminent justice of the peace for the county 
of Somerset, in the year 1596; and contains 
an account of the disorders which then pre- 
vailed in the county of Somerset. The 
author says, ‘ That forty persons had been 
‘there executed in a year, for robberies, 
‘ thefts, and other felonies; thirty. five 
‘ burned in the hand, thirty-seven whipped, 
‘183 discharged. That those who were 
‘ discharged were most wicked and desperate 
‘ persons, who never could come to any 
* good, because they would not work, and 
* none would take them into service. That, 
‘ notwithstanding this great number of 
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‘ indictments, the fifth part of the felonies 
* committed in the county were not brought 
‘to a trial: the greater number escaped 
‘ censure, either from the superior cunning 
‘ of the felons, the remissness of the Magis- 
‘ trates, or the foolish lenity of the people. 
‘ That the rapines committed by the infinite 
‘ number of wicked, wandering, idle people, 
‘ were intolerable to the poor countrymen ; 
‘and obliged them to a perpetual watch 
‘ over their sheepfolds, their pastures, their 
‘ woods, and their corn-fields. That the 
‘other counties of England were in no 
‘ better condition than Somersetshire, and 
‘many of them were even in a worse. 
‘ That there were, at least, 300 or 400 able- 
‘ bodied vagabonds in every county, who 
‘lived by theft and rapine; and who 
‘ sometimes met in troops to the number of 
‘sixty, and committed spoil on the in-« 
‘habitants. That if all the felons of this 
‘ kind were assembled, they would be able, 
‘ if reduced to good subjection, to give the 
‘ greatest enemy her Majesty has a strong 
‘ battle. And that the Magistrates them- 
‘ selves were intimidated from executing 
‘the laws upon them; and there were 
‘ examples of Justices of Peace, who, after 
‘ giving sentence against rogues, had in- 
* terposed to stop the execution of their own 
‘ sentence, on account of the danger which 
‘ hung over them from the confederates of 
‘ these felons.’ 

But, Sir, what were the main causes 
which led to this dreadful spread of 
pauperism and disorder jin England? I 
earnestly request the attention of the House 
to these causes, more especially for this 
reason, that the very same causes operated 
to produce similar effects in Ireland, where 
their baneful influence has ever since con- 
tinued ; for, although the evil has been met 
in England, it never has been met in 
Ireland. The main causes of the spread of 
pauperism in England, at the period when 
Poor-laws were adopted, were these two: 
—First, the progressive and widely ex- 
tended impoverishment of parishes, by the 
alienation of the whole, or far greater part, 
of their endowments ; and the appropriation 
(as the phrase was) of those endowments 
to monasteries, to Bishops, to Cathedral 
Chapters, and Church dignitaries; and, 
secondly and chiefly, to the plunder of the 
monasteries by Henry 8th. It appears, 
from various authorities, and, abundantly, 
from a distinguished antiquarian and his. 
torian of England, Bishop Kennett, in his 
History of Appropriations, not that a pre- 
cisely equal trepartile or quatuor-partite divia 
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sion of tithes, or other Church property, 
existed in this country ; but that, when the 
incumbents held the entire endowments 
of their respective parishes, they were, 
uniformly, considered as burthened with 
the care of the churches, and with the 
relief of the poor. The parochial clergy, 
by various means and under various pre- 
tences, were deprived of their endowments 
by the monasteries, the Bishops, and the 
Cathedral Chapters. But there was always 
an understanding, that, out of the parochial 
endowments thus appropriated, relief for 
the poor should be provided. The duties 
of hospitality towards poor strangers, pré 
misericordia Dei, and of charitable sus- 
tentation of the poor, were prominently 
put forward by the monasteries, the Bishops, 
and the Cathedral Chapters, amongst the 
objects for which they sought and received 
the parochial endowments transferred to 
them. The Bishops and Cathedral Chapters 
soon lost sight of the poor. And the pro- 
perty of the monasteries was given to 
Henry 8th, by the two statutes* for their 
dissolution, which he procured to be passed. 
These two statutes gave him this property, 
to be held by him “only in as large a 
manner as it had been held by the governors 
of the monasteries ;” and with an express 
saving of all the rights and interests of all 
other persons and bodies, which those persons 
and bodies had in the said property. But, 
under these Acts, Henry seized the whole 
pr y; and gave it away or sold it, 
without any consideration for the equitable 
claims and reserved interests of the poor ; 
in plain terms, the poor were robbed. 
Documents are quoted, both by Bishop 
Kennett and by the famous Selden, con- 
firmatory of the statement I have made; 
which documents are highly curious, in- 
structive, and interesting;t but which 





*27 Hen. 8. cap. 28; and 31. Hen. 8. cap. 13, 

+ Bishop Kennett says, “ Another fair pre- 
text of the religious (the Monks) to gain ap- 
propriations, was to desire no more than two 
parts of the tithe and profits to be so appro- 
priated to them; leaving a third to the free 
and quiet enjoyment of the parish priest, whom, 
at the same time, they eased from the burthen 
of repairing the church and relieving the poor ; 
and took that charge upon themselves.” 

_ “ Had the religious kept to this double por- 
tion; and discharged the works of piety and 
charity, for which purpose they received it ; 
this had been specious in the eye of the world ; 
and even tolerable to the parish priest, from 
whom nothing was then expected beside the 
bare support of himself: but the religious 
could not be contented with their parts with- 
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I shall not venture to trespass on the 
time of the House by reading. 

But, Sir, why have I referred to these 
high authorities, and to the extensive and 





out engrossing the whole; which they did, by 
all the ways of acquisition. So that, in two 
or three following ages, parochial churches 
would have been universally annexed and 
united to religious houses, if the bishops had 
not provided for the ordination of perpetual 
vicarages, and the distinct endowment of them. 
This institution of vicarages, though designed 
by the bishops to remedy the mischiefs of ap- 
propriations, was turned by the Monks into a 
new method of facilitating their design. For 
the bishops now requiring the presentation of 
a perpetual vicar, and endowing him with a 
separate portion of manse, glebe, tithe, and 
oblations (at least to the old proportion of one 
part in three), assigned the customary burthens 
of church-repair and poor to the religious. 
This appeared with some face of equity, and 
took off the odium of appropriating parochial 
to conventual churches; because it did not 
alienate or much divert the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues, but only prescribed and allotted 
them to religious men, and to sacred uses, as 
devoted from the beginning. 

“ When the scandal of appropriating was 
thus abated, the religious never wanted pre- 
tensions to get more and more churches to 
their own proper uses. And because hospi- 
tality and charity were the more especial 
charge entailed upon the two parts of tithe 
and oblations or offerings, they chiefly urged 
these occasions, and promised to employ the 
profits this way. 

“€The Seculars learned this way of gain 
from the Monks. They likewise got the 
churches of their own donation to be converted 
to their own propet uses; to increase the 
number of their prebends, augment the portion 
of the dean, or of any other principal digni- 
tary; or for the table of the bishop; oz, in« 
deed, for any thing that could contribute to 
the grandeur of the cathedral church or see. 

“The secular clergy were sensible of the 
yoke; and took many occasions to seek for 
ease and redemption from it: sometimes by 
appeals to Rome ; but all to little purpose, 
while the religious were toe rich, and therefore 
too strong for them. The answer which the 
clergy of Berkshire made to the pope’s legate, 
anno 1240, was their common argument 
against appropriations, as well as against papal 
exactions, viz. that by authority of the Holy 
Fathers, the fruits of parochial benefices were 
assigned to certain uses of the church, of the 
ministers, and of the poor; and ought not to 
be converted to any other uses. 

“‘ The like arguments were again offered by 
the clergy in convocation, 1246: that it had 
been a good old custom in the kingdom of 
England for the rectors of parish churches to 
live in hospitality and charity; whereas a suba 
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scandalous robbery of the poor, at the 
period of the dissolution of the Monasteries ? 
Far be it from me to seek to disturb pro- 
perty, or to root up the foundations of long 
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settled possessions. I have stated the truths 
which I have advanced only for the purpose 
of showing the causes which produced the 
establishment of Poor-laws in England. 





ducting their former profits had put them. 


under the necessity of closeness and narrow- 
ness of living. And (about a.p. 1414) the 
University of Oxford, being required by king 
Henry the Fifth, at the beginning of his reign, 
to lay before him such matters as might de- 
serve to be considered and reformed in an 
ecclesiastical synod; among the articles of 
grievance, speaks thus pathetically of the ap- 
propriations of churches :—‘ The manifold ap- 
propriation of churches has been obtained (by 
divers subtle and sinister suggestions), espe- 
cially to bishops’ tables, and also to monasteries 
before sufficiently endowed ; by which means 
there. does arise a great discomfort to the 
parishioners, and the hospitable refreshment 
to the poor is withdrawn, &c. And where 
vicars are instituted, so small a portion is 
assigned to them, that they cannot conveni- 
ently support themselves, nor relieve their 
poor parishioners, as they are bound to do.’ 

“The bishops of the Church of England 
were likewise. sensible, and very much 
ashamed, of this scandalous practice (viz. of 
appropriations). They had, indeed, been too 
much the authors and abettors of it. Some of 
them had been regular Monks: and the reli- 
gious could make it the bishop’s interest ; they 
could allow him a standing pension out of 
their larger portion of the tithes—they could 
let him appropriate one church to his own 
table, on condition of appropriating another 
to their convent. (Bishop Kennett here refers 
to Wartoni Angl. Sacr. p. 350.) 

“‘ But, amidst all the acts of extorting a 
compliance, the English bishops were, by de- 
grees, much offended with this sacrilegious 
humour of the Monks.” (A. sacrilegious 
humour which the bishops, and cathedral 
chapters, had been long most earnestly in- 
dulging in and imitating, according even to 
Bishop Kennett’s own statements and proofs). 
‘* And at last the bishops were so conscious of 
the iniquity and scandal of this practice, that 
they dared no longer consent to it without an 
apology, and open confession of their doing 
an ill thing.” 

“One of the very best governors of the 
Church before the Reformation, John Peckham, 
constituted Archbishop of Canterbury in 1278, 
in an epistle to the bishop elect of Hereford, 
reflects severely on the prior of Wenlock and 
his brother, for their collusion in appropriating 
churches; and. thence takes occasion to say, 
that, by thus grasping at rectories and tithes 
they very much hurt the Commonwealth ; they 
did in a manner extinguish the care of souls ; 
they locked up the gates of hospitality ; they 
murdered the poor by not feeding them; they 
fatted up the rich to nauseousness itself, &e. &e. 
.. All which mischiefs, and many more not fit to 





be mentioned, do for the most part follow the 
appropriation “of churches.” Bishop Kennett, 
afterwards referring to “ the great increase of 
the poor,” early in the reign of Elizabeth, says, 
“ Another ill consequence of despoiling the 
parish churches was the increase of the poor ; 
which was not altogether owing to the dissolu- 
tion of the abbeys, but, in some measure, to 
the decay of the parochial clergy;” (viz. 
through appropriations, &c.) “‘ who, being 
now burthened with greater families, and yet 
supported with less income, could neither em- 
ploy nor relieve so many of their poor neigh- 
bours as they were wont to do; and the Lay 
Impropriators, though they received the tithes 
with the rent-charge of hospitality and charity 
upon them, spent little or nothing in those 
pious uses.’ 

A very remarkable document is quoted by 
Bishop Kennett, and also by Selden, from the 
Monasticon Anglicanum, which throws much 
light on the subject. It is a complaint pre- 
ferred to Parliament, not long after the disso- 
lution of monasteries, by a London merchant. 
“ Ye that be Lords and Burgesses of the Par- 
liament House, I require of you, in the name 
of my poor brethren, that are Englishmen, and 
members of Christ’s body, that ye consider 
well (as ye will answer before the face of 
Almighty God, in the day of judgment) this 
abuse, and see itamended . . 

If the parsonages were impropred, ” (viz. ‘ap- 
propriated to monasteries), ‘‘ the Monks were 
bound to deal alms to the poor, and to keep 
hospitality. But now that all the abbeys, with 
their goods, and lands, and impropred par- 
sonages, be in temporal men’s hands, I do not 
hear tell that one halfpennyworth of alms, or 
any other profit, cometh unto the people of 
those parishes. Your pretence of pulling down 
abbeys was to amend that which was amiss. 
It was far amiss, that a great part of the lands 
of the abbeys (which were given to bring up 
learned men that might be preachers, to keep 
hospitality, and give alms to the poor), should 
be spent upon a few superstitious monks, 
which gave not forty pounds in. alms when 
they should have given two hundred. It was 
amiss, that Monks should have parsonages in 
their hands, and deal but the twentieth part 
thereof to the poor. . . . . The Monks 
gave too little alms. . . . : But now, 
where twenty pounds were given yearly to the 
poor, in more than a hundred places in Eng- 
land is not one meal’s meat given. 
And as touching the alms that they (the monks) 
dealt, and the hospitality they kept, every man 
knoweth that many thousands were well re- 
ceived of them, and might have been better, if 
they had not had so many great men’s horse 
to feed, and had they not been overcharged 
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This robbery of the poor, on the dissolution , 
of the Monasteries, caused the greatest 
pauperism and misery. Mendicancy and 
vagrancy covered the land as with a leprosy. | 
Robbery and murder were of frequent | 
occurrence. ‘To punish and repress outrage | 
and crime, measures of the utmost rigour 
were had recourse to. Upwards of forty 
Acts of Parliament were © successively 
passed without effect. In vain were tried 
transportations, and hangings, and emigra- 
tion, and Martial-law—all would not do. At 
length was enacted the 43rd of Elizabeth ; 
and this famous Act, which was drawn up 
by Bacon, assisted by the other eminent 
statesmen of that day; and which was, 
deliberately and advisedly, made the law 
of England, soon cured the numerous evils 
which then afflicted the land. Dalton 
describes their effect thus. He says, “ Ist. 
Idleness is very much repressed. 2nd, In- 
finite swarms of vagabonds are rooted out, 
which before wandered up and down, to 
the great danger and indignity of our 





with such idle gentlemen as were never out of 
the abbeys.”—See Kennett’s History of Ap- 
propriations, pp. 129, 130; and Selden, in 
his History of Tithes, p. 487. 

Selden, referring to the plunder of the poor, 
&c. at the dissolution of monasteries, says, “ I 
doubt not but that every good man wishes 
that, at our dissolution of monasteries, both 
the lands and impropriated tithes and churches 
possessed by them (that is, things sacred to 
the service of God, although abused by such 
as had them) had been bestowed, rather for 
the advancement of the church to a better 
maintenance of the labouring and deserving 
ministry, to the fostering of good arts, relief of 
the poor, and other such good uses, as might 
retain in them, for the benefit of the church or 
commonwealth, a character of the wishes of 
those who first with devotion dedicated them 
(as in some countries, upon the Reformation, 
was religiously done), than conferred with 
such a prodigal dispensation as it happened, 
on those who stood ready to devour what 
was sanctified.”—Selden’s History of Tithes, 
p- 486. 

Selden, writing of the period from a.p. 800 
to 1200, says, “ Res Dominice, and Dominica 
Substantia, and Dei Census, and the like, are 
the attributes given to tithes by the ancients 
of this age; which also they style Putrimonia 
Pauperum, and Tributa egentium animarum, and 
Stipendia Pauperum, hospitum, et peregrinorum ; 
whence also the clergy were not to use them 
quasi suis, sed quasi commendatis.” (Selden re- 
fers to Councils’ authority, and Pope Alexander 
the Third; + and says, ‘that the council of 
Lateran, under Innocent the Third, agrees to 
this). 
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nation. 3rd. We ourselves are now com. 
pelled but to relieve the poor of our own 
parishes (whose condition and estate we 
know), and toa certainty of gift, wherewith 
we are now taxed by our neighbours ; 
whereas, before, we gave we knew not 
what nor to whom, and many times to such 
as were ready to cut our throats, if oppor- 
tunity had served.” 

Permit me now, in the third place, to 
call the attention of the House to Ire- 
land. 

The Bishops, the Deans and Chapters, 
and the Monasteries there also,* under one 
pretext or other, sacrilegiously appropriated 
to themselves, to a very pernicious extent, 
the property of the Parochial Incumbents. 
Still, in Ireland, the poor, till the dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries, received much 
alms from them ; but when the Monasteries 
in that country were dissolved, this great 
resource of the poor was cut off. Their 
condition was aggravated by absenteeism, 
and the perishable nature. of their food ; 
added to this, the potato crop is liable to 
failure, and, when it fails, famine and 
fever ensue. Accordingly, we find that 
Ireland has long been, and is now, in a 
state very similar to the state in which 
England was in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Outrages, rapine, murders, abound. Life 
and property are alike insecure. The peo- 
ple, suffering from want and misery, lend a 
ready ear to any agitator who holds out to 
them a prospect of relief. Circumstances 
like those I have mentioned generate agi- 
tators. They address themselves to the 
wants and wishes, or supposed wants and 








* In a publication of considerable learning, 
written by —— Ryves, Judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court in Ireland, and dedicated to King 
James the First, a publication which produced 
very important results, this eminent author 
thus wrote :—“ But of all kingdoms of the 
Christian world, I suppose that never any was 
so surcharged, and ruined with this heavy 
burthen” (of appropriations) “as this poor 
kingdom of Ireland hath beenand is. . 
For the more superstitious, the more easy to 
be wrought upon in thiskind To instance in 
one for all—I have observed, out of an old 
ledger-book in the abbey of St. Thomas, near 
Dublin (a house of no very old foundation ), 
that, in a few years after it was erected, it had 
procured fifty-nine church livings, in part orin 
whole, to be appropriated to their uses. 
Neither may we doubt but that Kilmainham, 
St. Mary’s, and other such houses, which were 
in great number in and about Dublin; and 
other parts of that kingdom, -had their share 
alike,’ &c.—Ryves’s Poor Vicar’s Plea, p, 9. 
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wishes of the people. ‘“ Per omnia tem- 
pora, quicumque rempublicam agitavére, 
honestis nominibus, sicuti jura populi 
defenderent ;” and thus the safety of the 
State itself is endangered. Is it not then 
monstrous, that no adequate legislative 
remedy has been ever applied, in Ireland, 
to such dreadful evils >—that all the remedy 
should be left to the voluntary benevolence, 
the diseretionary charity, and the kind con- 
sideration of the Irish landlords of all 
descriptions ? Let me not be misunderstood. 
I do not believe that English landlords, 
under similar circumstances, would be a 
jot better than Irish. I know some Irish 
landlords in this House, and others else- 
where, who are men of enlightened under- 
standing, enlarged and active benevolence, 
and true patriotism. But, Sir, not the 
sufferings of Ireland only, but the sufferings 
and dangers of England, imperiously re- 
quire the Legislature to interfere ; and, 
without further delay, to apply the proper 
and adequate remedy. And to this last 
head of the pron subject I am endeavouring 
to bring before the House, I now respect- 
fully and earnestly solicit their attention. 
If history be truly said to be philosophy 
teaching by example, then we ought not to 
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disregard the lesson taught us by the his- 
tory of the establishment of Poor-laws in 
England, and their non-establishment in 
Ireland. The domestic circumstances of 
the two countries in 1601, when the 43rd 
of Elizabeth was passed, were, in many 


respects, alike. Are they alike now? It 
is sometimes painful to make comparisons ; 
but the House cannot but look on this 
picture and look on that. Here, we see 
peace and order, and obedience to the laws ; 
there, outrage and disorder, and dis- 
obedience. Why is there this difference 
between the two countries? I answer, 
because the poor, in Ireland, have not had 
justice done them, Give Ireland Poor- 
laws ; and, to use the words of Dr. Doyle, 
* You will gladden the heart of the widow, 
be a staff to the aged, and a resting-place 
to him who has no home ; you will shelter 
the houseless, clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, comfort the afflicted, and relieve 
the distressed. Give Ireland Poor-laws, 
and you will put an end to vagrancy, 
separate the impostor from the virtuous, 
compel the idler to do his work, and remove 
from the turbulent the food of sedition.” 
Sir, it is impossible, I think, for any one 
carefully to read, as I have done, the 
elaborate Reports of the Committee of 1830, 
appointed to examine into and report on the 
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state of the Irish poor, and the Extracts 
from the evidence collected by the Poors 
law Commissioners, without being struck 
by the manifest appearance there is of an 
endeavour to make out a case against Poor- 
laws. In saying this, I mean no disrespect 
either to the eminent individuals who com- 
posed the Committee of 1830, or towards 
the Poor-law Commissioners. And, espe- 
cially, I beg to assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who was Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, that for him I entertain the greatest 
respect. Having thus guarded myself, I 
hope, from any suspicion of intending the 
slightest disrespect towards any one con- 
nected with those documents, I shall speak 
of the documents themselves without re- 
serve. 

In reading the extracts, I could not help 
noticing the twist, to borrow a phrase, if 
he will allow me, of the hon. member for 
Oldham, which the reporters seemed to have 
against Poor-laws. None of the advan- 
tages—none of the benefits—which result 
from Poor-laws, are mentioned, or even 
alluded to! No; the abuses only are pointed 
out and dwelt on, Now, I do not contend 
for the continuance of these abuses in Eng- 
land ; and, still less, would I seek to intro- 
duce them into Ireland; but because 
abuses have crept into the Administration 
of the Poor-laws in England, is that an 
argument of any force against Poor-laws ? 
What! because abuses in the Administra. 
tion of the Civil and Criminal Law are 
complained of, shall we, therefore, destroy 
our Courts of Justice? Because our army 
and navy occasion us great expense, shall 
we dismantle the one and disband the other ; 
and thus deprive ourselves of safety at 
home and of defence abroad? In all human 
institutions there will be abuses and de- 
fects; and it is well to correct and amend 
them. But he would hardly be accounted 
a@ wise statesman, who, on account of 
alleged abuses, should propose to destroy 
the institutions themselves, 

But the example of Scotland is cited by 
the opponents of Poor-laws. Why, Scot- 
land furnishes the strongest argument in 
favour of Poor-laws. Nearly a century 
after Poor-laws had been established in 
England, what was the state of Scotland ? 
It is described, in 1698, by Fletcher of Sal- 
toun; who says, ‘“ There were then 
200,000 sturdy beggars in Scotland, who, if 
you would not give them alms, took them 
by force.” What did the Government of 
those days, having experienced for nearly a 
century the advantages and benefits of Poor- 
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laws, do for Scotland? In the Second Re- 
port of Evidence on the State of the Irish 
poor, Dr. Chalmers states, “ In the reign of 
William and Mary there were no less than 
two Acts passed, and four proclamations 
issued, on the subject of the Scottish Poor 
Laws ; all evincing the utmost earnestness, 
on the part of the Legislature, to establish 
a compulsory provision in Scotland. The 
proclamation of the 3rd of March, 1698, 
complains of the inefficacy of all former 
Acts and Proclamations ; orders correction- 
houses to be built, one in each of the 
larger towns for the benefit of the sur- 
rounding districts, that should, under a 
penalty of 500 marks for each quarter’s 
delay, after a specified time, provide work 
for the unemployed. The Sheriffs were 
further required to see this executed, under 
a penalty of 500 marks in the first instance, 
and then 500/. for each week of their delay. 
The Magistrates were ordered to support 
the poor till those correction-houses should 
be provided; and the Kirk Sessions were 
empowered to see to the execution of the 
Acts.” Now, what were the effects of these 
measures? Dr, Chalmers says, * that only 
nineteen years afterwards, Scotland, as if 
per sultum, became tranquil, obedient to 
the laws, and prosperous.” The Doctor, I 
am quite aware, endeavours to account for 
this happy change in the condition of Scot- 
land, by ascribing it “ to the institution of 
schools, and the zeal of the clergy.” But 
the House will, I think, agree with me in 
ascribing it to the wisdom and vigour of 
the Government in repressing vagrancy 
and establishing Poor-laws. It may be 
objected that there was not in Scotland a 
compulsory assessment. No; but under 
the salutary fear of a compulsory assess- 
ment, the heritors assessed themselves. 

But let me again call the attention of 
the House to A. sar herself. The prin- 
ciple of the Poor-laws has been tried in 
Ireland, and found to succeed. In the 
city of Dublin, in the year 1818, an Asso- 
ciation was entered into for the suppression 
of Mendicity. The House will, perhaps, 
allow me to read, from the First Report of 
this Institution, the causes of its formation. 
“ The City presented a spectacle at once 
afflicting and disgusting to the feelings of 
its inhabitants ; the doors of carriages and 
shops, to the interruption of business, were 
beset by crowds of unfortunate and clamor- 
ous beggars, exhibiting misery and decrepi- 
tude in a variety of forms, and frequently 
carrying about in their persons and gar- 
ments the seeds of contagious disease: 
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themselves the victims of idleness, their 
children were taught to depend on begging, 
as affording the only means of future sub- 
sistence ; every artifice was resorted to by 
the practised beggar to extort alms, and re- 
fusal was frequently followed by impreca- 
tions and threats. The benevolent were 
imposed upon—the modest shocked—the 
reflecting grieved—the timid alarmed. In 
short, so distressing was the whole scene, 
and so intolerable was the nuisance, that 
its suppression became a matter of neces- 
sity.” 

1 have the satisfaction to inform the 
House, that this Institution in Dublin has 
succeeded admirably. Mendicaney has been 
repressed, vice corrected, ignorance in- 
structed, and the habits of the poor im- 
proved. But, alas! it is found that volun- 
tary contributions for its support, although 
every one admits the abundant usefulness 
and absolute necessity of the Institution, 
are uncertain and ‘precarious. To prove 
this, I need only state, that out of 11,500 
solvent houses in Dublin, only 2,000 con- 
tribute anything to this Institution. The 
inhabitants of Dublin, therefore, after 
having, for fifteen years, experienced the 
numerous advantages of this Institution, 
now entreat the House to make its support 
compulsory. They do more—they ask you 
to extend the benefits of this Institution, 
by the establishment of Poor-laws, to the 
whole of Ireland. Here is nothing merely 
theoretical : this institution has been tried ; 
it has stood the test of long experience ; 
and the inhabitants of Dublin, with the 
Duke of Leinster at their head, now testify 
in the strongest manner to its utility, by 
entreating this House to give it the sanction 
of the law; and to establish Poor-laws 
throughout the whole of Ireland. Need I 
say one word more ? 

But there is one objection which I cannot 
pass by. If, it is said, you employ the 
able-bodied but destitute poor, will you not 
in the same degree lessen the capital appli- 
cable to the employment of the independent 
labourer? Now I submit to the House, 
that this question implies a want of atten- 
tion to circumstances and to the nature of 
circulating capital. In-times of peace, and 
order and security, capital possesses, if I 
may use the expression, an expansive power ; 
another element is generated, which is 
credit. I will endeavour to illustrate this. 
In times of confidence and credit, a person 
draws a bill for 500/., which a banker dis- 
counts. The money so obtained is employed 
in labour ; and this labour reproduces the 
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capital so employed with a profit. But, 
assuming capital to be a fixed and limited 
sum, it is obvious, in seasons of alarm, such 
as almost constantly occur in Ireland, that 
the capitalist, who is generally timid, will 
hoard his money, and not employ it. Now, 
Poor-laws occasion peace, and order, and 
security ; and these circumstances inspire 
confidence and create credit. Therefore 
Poor-laws, instead of diminishing capital, 
infinitely increase its power and activity ; 
and, as a consequence, add to its quantity. 

Another objection is, that you will not 
find in Ireland the necessary machinery. 
The same objection might have been made 
to the introduction of Poor-laws both into 
England and Scotland. But this objection 
is frivolous. Never, in my life in England, 
did I ever know men more benevolent and 
humane, or more intelligent as to the mode 
of applying these feelings for the benefit 
of the poor and of society, than I have met 
with in Ireland. In going over the Men- 
dicity Institution in Dublin, I was forcibly 
struck with the perfect knowledge of the 
subject which the gentlemen, who kindly 
showed it to me, evinced. The necessary 
machinery is now, actively, in use in Dub- 
lin; and I have good ground for stating, 
that similar machinery may be found in all 
the other considerable towns. As to the 
more remote districts, I am prepared to 
point out machinery efficient for the pur- 
pose. But I will not further anticipate ob- 
jections. 

In the course of the discussions in Par- 
liament, severe remarks have been made by 
some hon. Gentlemen on Irish landlords ; 
and appeals have been made to their huma- 
nity. There are other gentlemen, out of 
doors, who seem to think that poverty, and 
misery, and vice, are not merely incident 
to, but inherent in, human nauture ; and 
that they should be left to correct them- 
selves. Sir, if the poverty and misery of 
the Irish peasantry could be fairly attri- 
buted to the dispensations of Providence— 
if summer and winter, seed-time and har- 
vest, did not succeed each other,—if the 
earth no longer gave her increase,—and if, 
therefore, pestilence and famine wasted 
them,—there might be some seeming reason 
for charging God foolishly. But since, in 
Ireland, the Divine Giver of all good has 
been so munificent in His bounties,* let us 





* It has been justly remarked of Ireland, 
“that there never was a country for which God 
appears to have done so much, and man so 
little.” 
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not, ungratefully and impiously, blame 
Him for evils which are caused by our- 
selves. Nor, as respects the alleged mis- 
conduct of Irish Landlords, let us, as Le- 
gislators, indulge in puerile complaints 
against individuals, for not being humane. 
Sir, in saying this, I hope it will not be 
supposed, that I am deaf to the calls of 
humanity, or dead to feelings of compassion 
for the sufferings of my fellow-creatures. 
But, Sir, these are not the motives which 
govern my conduct in the discharge of my 
duties in this House. In earnestly recom- 
mending the great measure of which I am 
an humble advocate, I stand upon the broad 
and immoveable foundation of justice and 
sound policy. I seek not, by a parliamen- 
tary Act, to make men kind and charitable, 
but to enforce justice. I seek to make it 
the urgent and commanding interest of the 
landlords of Ireland to prevent pauperism 
and its attendant evils to the utmost of their 
power. It was a just remark of an eminent 
Judge from the Bench, “ That it is not for 
human laws and human legislation to do 
that which belongs to Him oon who can 
rule the hearts of men—to make them what 
they ought to be; but it is for human laws 
and human legislation to protect and save 
society from the inconvenience of men’s 
being what they are.” 

I beg leave humbly to move the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“That it is the opinion of this House, 
that the establishment of a provision for 
the Poor of Ireland, on the principle of the 
Act 43rd Elizabeth, with such alterations 
and improvementsas time and circumstances 
may require, is expedient and necessary to 
the interests of the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. James Grattan felt great pleasure 
in seconding the Resolution. He had ever 
held, that till the poor of Ireland were se- 
cured against famine and its consequences, 
it was vain to expect tranquillity im Ire- 
land, and every day’s experience was a too 
painful corroboration of his opinion. He 
would confidently rest his case on this single 
principle—that a man uncertain of his 
daily bread,—a starving man,—was neces- 
sarily a savage, who was incapable of that 
prospective and temperate course of con- 
duct which was the essential condition of 
peace and prosperity. The Irish poor eked 
out a miserable existence between famine 
and rapine ; they were able and willing to 
work, but there was no work for them. 
They saw the means of comfortable sub- 
sistence around them; they were never- 
theless destitute in their native land. They. 
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were, moreover, a sensitive and irritable 
people. Was it to be expected, under these 
circumstances, that they should be peaceable 
and obedient to the law. He expected 
that the present Motion would be met by 
clap-trap appeals to the one-sided, partial, 
and evidently got-up scraps of evidence 
contained in the reports of the deputy 
poor-law commissioners just published for 
the occasion. Apart from the illogical un- 
fairness of arguing against the use from 
the abuse, he would protest against these 
appeals as being necessarily partial and 
imperfect. It would have been but common 
justice in Ministers to have suspended the 
publication of these extracts till the whole 
of the evidence and the general report was 
ready for publication. But even this got- 
up one-sided evidence would fail in its ob- 
ject. If they wished to retain Ireland as 
an essential and profitable portion of the 
Empire, they must induce the Irish people 
to respect the laws, and to induce them to 
respect the laws the Irish must be taught 
that the laws were protective, conciliatory, 
just, and impartial. What was their pre- 
sent system—was it protective, conciliatory, 
just, and impartial? Certainly, if the In- 
surrection Act was conciliatory, and if 
starvation, rapine, and then hanging or 
transportation were the proofs of concili- 
ation. Since the Union. there was hardly 
an interval of two or three years without 
the Insurrection Act being enforced ; and 


‘till they applied a remedy to the parent 


evil—a: want of employment and a legal 
security against starvation—things would 
not, indeed could not, grow better. The 
fact was, there was no choice between the 
most iron coercion, or the remedial policy 
of Poor-laws; and if they were seriously 


determined to apply a remedy to the ills of * 


Ireland which the Union had undoubtedly 
produced, they would give the Irish peasant 
an interest in its preservation. It was, un- 
fortunately, a too easy task to show that 
the poor of Ireland were in a condition of 
misery so great as to call upon the Legisla- 
ture for some remedy. Mr. Sadler had 
shown, that such was the case in his able 
and unanswerable speech delivered last 
Session, in which it was put beyond cavil, 
that in consequence of the want of provi- 
sion for the indigent, famine was the fre- 
quent visitant of Ireland. Their state of 
miserable existence reduced the duration of 
life at least eight per cent lower than it 
was in England. That was the constant 
state of their miserable being. They had 
heard much of the advantages of expending 
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capital in local improvements ; the fact was, 
experience had demonstrated, that such ex- 
penditure, when partial, was only. mis- 
chievous, and that, to be beneficial, it must 
be universal. Did a gentleman expend 
thousands in giving employment to the 
poor in his neighbourhood, he immediately 
attracted all the floating misery for miles 
and miles about him, with a view to pro- 
fiting by his benevolence. But evidently 
the heartless landlord, from whose district 
this horde of paupers had emigrated, was 
pro tanto benefited at the expense of the 
humane and upright. Then, unless the 
giving employment were made compulsory, 
the absentee landlord would never apply 
himself to the improvement of his estate, 
so long as his agent could extract the rent 
from the impoverished tenants. Make him 
provide employment for the poor on his 
estate, and in self-defence he would betake 
himself to domestic improvements. As it 
was, the only semblance of improvements 
atterapted in Ireland were those of the 
justly repudiated jobbing system of Grand 
Jury Assessments. Again he repeated, that 
they had no choice between iron coercion 
or concilisting the poor by insuring them 
against destitution, and affording them pro- 
fitable employment—between the Repeal 
of the Union and Poor-laws. They had 
already exhausted every expedient and 
means of staving off Poor-laws. They 
had Mr. Wilmot Horton and his Emigra- 
tion Committee, and, that justly failing, 
they had Mr. Rice’s Committee got up to 
make out a case against the adoption of 
Poor-laws. The evidence given before 
that Committee, however, was itself the 
antidote of the alte for which it was 
appointed. He called upon the House to 
compel the Irish landlords to do their duty 
to themselves, their tenants, and their coun- 
try. It was the cause of humanity and 
true religion. Already the Irish landlords 
had obtained their 40s. Disfranchisement 
Act, which cleared their estates of the poor 
villains when no longer useful upon the 
hustings; and then they had their Sub- 
letting Act, which prevented those unfor- 
tunate outcasts from again settling down 
upon the soil upon which they were born. 
And yet, in the face of these facts, the 
Irish landlords hypocritically taiked of the 
abuses and demoralizing effects of the Eng- 
lish Poor-laws. Out upon such barefaced, 
such sordid hypocrisy; it was not the 
abuses, but the long-tried, long-proved 
uses, of the Poor-laws that he demanded 
for Ireland. Let them look at the benefi- 
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cial consequences of the partial attempts 
that had been made towards affording the 
poor of Ireland employment. In the 
western districts of Ireland a large army, 
distributed over twelve barracks, was hardly 
sufficient to keep the peace, when Mr. 
Griffiths, ‘the mining engineer, under the 
direction of the Government, superintended 
the application of some money, about 
140,000. or 150,000/.—to public works 
for some ten years: such was the beneficial 
result of this employment as a mere means 
of restoring social order, that eleven out 
of twelve of those barracks, with their 
military occupants, were dispensed with. 
And so it would be, though to a greater ex- 
tent, under a general system of employ- 
ment. These facts proved, that what had 
hitherto been attempted for the pacification 
of Ireland had been in vain. Let not the 
first reformed House of Commons act tu- 
wards Ireland as its predecessors had uni. 
formly done,—impose upon her acts of co- 
ercion, instead of granting her measures of 
relief; if they did, all hope of making 
Ireland of benefit to this country was at an 
end. Ireland had a right to Poor-laws: 
she acquired that right by the Act of Union, 
and if they were not granted, he would not 
only join in the cry for the Repeal of the 
Union, but would go further, and say, that 
he would not live in a country where mar- 
tial law prevailed, and where he was com- 
pelled to see his countrymen starving 
around him. Mr. O’Connor, a Catholic 
clergyman, who gave evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House last year, stated, that 
the poor peasants were accustomed to ex- 
claim to him, “ We cannot live upon 8d. 
a-day.” He agreed with them; it was 
impossible for the peasantry of Ireland to 
be satisfied, whilst the produce which their 
hands had raised was exported to England 
to furnish the means of supplying luxuries 
to absentee landlords. The hon. member 
concluded by expressing a hope that the 
Reformed House of Commons would adopt 
a measure which would make them live in 
the grateful recollection of the people of 
Ireland. 

Lord Althorp: I agree, Sir, with the 
hon. Gentleman who has proposed the Mo. 
tion, that this is a subject of the greatest 
possible importance; and I think, also, that 
it requires the greatest consideration to be 
bestowed upon it before we adopt it. I 
must say, however, that considering the 
evils which we know to exist in the Poor 
Law system of this country, it would have 
been more advisable for t?:e hon. Member 
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not to move a direct Resolution, declaring 
that Poor-laws should beadopted in Ireland, 
without explaining, at the same time, how 
he expects to remedy those evils in applying 
the system to Ireland. There is one part 
of the speech of the hon. Member which 
I hope will not have much weight with 
this House. I hope that this House will 
consider the question of the Poor-laws with 
reference to the benefit to be conferred upon 
Ireland, and upon Ireland alone, by their 
introduction ; and that the argument which 
he has used to show that the introduction 
of Poor-laws into Ireland would be bene- 
ficial to England, by preventing the annual 
influx of Irish labourers into this country ; 
and that the appeal which he afterwards 
made on the same topic to English Mem- 
bers—lI say I hope that this argument and 
this appeal will not have much effect. No- 
thing can be more unfit, nothing can be 
more unworthy of English Members, than 
that they should vote for a measure for 
Treland, not because it would be beneficial 
to Ireland, but because it would be bene- 
ficial to England. The hon. Gentleman 
has made a most extraordinary statement on 
this subject, and I should wish to caution 
the House against supposing, that because 
great distress exists in Ireland, it therefore 
follows as a matter of course that the in- 
troduction of Poor-laws there would re- 
medy that distress, and prove of the high- 
est advantage to Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber says, that the effect of the Poor-laws in 
this country has been most beneficial ; that 
they have separated virtue from dissolute- 
ness, and industry from idleness. I am sorry 
to say, that the experience we have had of 
the Poor-laws in England has rather shown 
the reverse to be the fact. I admit, that 
this has not been the necessary consequence 
of the Poor-laws themselves. I am in- 
clined to believe, that a great deal of the 
evil has been caused by the faulty admin- 
istration of those laws. As they are at 
present administered, the effect of them 
certainly is to take away the inducements 
to industry, and to place the industrious on 
the same footing as the idle. The hon. 
member for Wicklow who seconded the 
Motion said, that he would join the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, and cry 
out for a Repeal of the Union, unless Poor- 
laws were introduced into Ireland. I shall 
only observe upon this, that if they join 
in their object, they certainly will not 
agree in their reasons; for the hon. and 
learned Member does not pretend to put 
the want of Poor-laws forward as one of 
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the grounds on which ‘he has raised the 
question of the Repeal. The object that I 
have in addressing the House thus early, 
is to request that they will not rush hand 
over head into the adoption of this mea- 
sure; that they will not declare Poor-laws 
expedient for Ireland, without first making 
due inquiry—without ascertaining what 
will be the effect of the Poor-laws there— 
what will be the means of preventing 
abuses in them, and, above all, whether 
there are not, at this moment, institutions 
possessed of funds tc a considerable amount, 
which, by law, are applicable to the relief 
of the Poor. All these points ought to be 
inquired into before we adopt this Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member. It is desirable, 
too, that we should inquire into the state 
of the poorer classes in Ireland—how far 
the poorer classes of people are differently 
situated in the two countries—and to as- 
certain whether the effect of such difference 
is to the disadvantage of the poorer classes 
in Ireland ; and if so, whether those dis- 
advantages might be removed from any sys- 
tem of Poor-laws that we should think 
eg to introduce into Ireland. Although 

am not prepared to say, that Poor-laws 
ought not to be introduced into Ireland, I 
do feel considerable doubt and hesitation as 
to the question whether the introduction of 
such a measure would be beneficial or not. 
The effect of the system here appears to 
have been to lead the labouring classes to 
trust to the Poor-laws for their ultimate 
support, and not to exert sufficient industry 
or providence to maintain themselves. If 
I am right in the idea which I have formed 
of what the lower classes of the population 
of Ireland are, I do not think that they 
would be less likely to trust to the support 
to be afforded them by the Poor-laws than 
the population of England. On the con- 
trary, I believe they would be more likely 
to do so, and that the effect of the intro- 
duction of the Poor-laws into Ireland 
would be toinduce the poorer classes in that 
country to be even less provident than they 
are said to be at present. Indeed, I think 
that they would conceive a sort of imputa- 
tion on their discernment and skill, if they 
did not contrive. by some means or other, 
to get frequent assistance from them. There 
are two or three modes by which we might 
proceed in making the inquiries I propose 
to institute. We might appoint a Com- 
mittee of this House for the purpose of 
inquiry, but there are many and great ob- 
jections to such a Committee. One effect 
of it would be, to bring evidence from Ire- 
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land at a considerable expence, and, afterall, 
it might possibly be said, that that evidence 
had been brought, because it was in ac- 
cordance with the particular opinions of the 
Gentlemen who had sent for it. The hon. 
Gentleman has expressed himself dissatis- 
fied with the inquiry instituted in the year 
1830, and other persons might, in like man- 
ner, be dissatisfied with an inquiry of the 
same kind now, and we should not attain 
the end which we all desire. I think, there- 
fore, and the Government, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, are of 
opinion, that the inquiry should take place 
in Ireland itself; and for that purpose I 
intend to move as an Amendment to the 
Motion of the hon. Member, that an Ad- 
dress be presented to the Crown, praying 
that a Commission may be appointed. In 
drawing up that Motion—having stated, as 
I have, my own doubts upon the subject, 
and my wish that the House should remain 
unpledged till full information is laid be- 
fore them—I shall endeavour to word it in 
such a manner as not to give any opinion 
whatever as to the propriety or impropriety 
of introducing Poor-laws into Ireland. 
The Amendment I shall move is this— 
“ That an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct a Commission to 
issue, to inquire into the condition of the 
poorer classes in Ireland, and into the vari- 
ous institutions at present established by 
law in that country for their relief.” I do 
not think it right to call upon them to re- 
port their opinion as to what is expedient 
to bedone. All that I should require from 
them is, that they should lay the case fairly 
before this House—that they should state 
what is the condition of the population in 
Ireland, in order that the House might 
have the case brought fairly before it, and 
may be able to determine whether Poor- 
laws should be introduced into Ireland ; 
and what alterations should be made in the 
English system to adapt it to Ireland. If 
the House should come to the conclusion 
that no Poor-laws should be introduced in 
Ireland at least, it would have the means 
of deciding that question with a degree of 
authority ; and of showing, that it is not 
from a want of humanity—not from a want 
of sympathy with the Irish people—that we 
so decide it ; but because, looking at their 
best interests, we have felt compelled so to 
act. This is the proposition which I have 
to make ; I hope it will be sufficient to sa- 
tisfy the hon. Member, and that he will 
not wish to press the House to adopt a posi- 
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tive Resolution, but will be content to wait 
until we can get this information which I 
propose to procure by the means of this 
Commission. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he wished to be 
permitted to second the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. In making that offer, the 
House would perceive that he intended to 
convey his humble approbation of this mode 
of proceeding. He did come down to the 
House determined to trespass upon the pa- 
tience of the House, perhaps, to exhaust it, 
by making observations at some length upon 
the proposition of the hon. Member. The 
proposition which had been made by the 
noble Lord had dispensed with a great deal 
of what he had intended to say, especially 
with that part of it which he meant to urge 
in favour of delay and of full inquiry be- 
fore they plunged into what seemed to him 
the horrors of the Poor-laws. No man 
had a stronger personal interest in support- 
ing Poor-laws than he had. By recom- 
mending them, he should obtain the affec- 
tionate confidence of a class of men whom 
he esteemed most highly—he should get a 
great deal of approbation from the Catho- 
lie Clergy of Ireland, who were strongly 
disposed to favour the introduction of the 
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Poor-laws, coming in contact, as they did, 
with the misery of the people, and being 
naturally anxious to find some tangible re- 


lief for that misery. If he could bring his 
mind to think that the Poor-laws would be 
advisable, and if he were to state that to 
be his opinion, there would soon be a cry 
for them in Ireland that would be irresist- 
ible. If he were disposed to agitate Ire- 
land for purposes that would lead to the 
shaking of the foundations of society, and 
that would tend to revolution and to the 
insecurity of property, he did not know one 
subject more likely to influence the minds 
of men, particularly of the uneducated, than 
this subject of the Poor-laws. He could, by 
means of this subject, influence all those 
who were most reckless of life when in 
pursuit of objects that they thought would 
be beneficial to them, but he was thoroughly 
convinced that he could not do so without 
a sacrifice of principle, and he must seek 
his private advantage by a violation of what 
he esteemed a conscientious duty. So far 
as the hon. Member had spoken of the 
distress of the people of Ireland, the case 
he had brought forward was most fully 
made out. ‘There was no doubt of the 
distress of the country, and instead of being 
diminished, it was increased—increased too 
by the strong arm of the law. He was 
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not going to discuss the Coercion Bill, but 
he must say, that the strong arm of the law 
encouraged bad landlords, of whom he did 
not pretend to speak with forbearance, to 
act with greater rigour than ever towards 
their tenants. There were more notices to 
quit served from the 25th of March and 
the 1st of May than there had been for 
twenty years past. There was not any 
demand upon the peasantry that was not 
now rigorously enforced, and the result was 
such, that he was sure the Government 
would require the same Act next year, in 
order to repress those heart-burnings that 
the misconduct of bad landlords, acting 
under the protection of the present Bill, 
had occasioned. It was said, that the Poor- 
laws would assist in putting an end to the 
disorders among the peasantry. He did 
not entertain that opinion. The Report of 
the Commissioners on the Poor-laws of 
this country did not show that to have been 
the case here, where the burnings of ricks 
had taken place, not in the spirit of what 
the Whitefoot called the wild justice of 
revenge, but in a spirit which the Irish 
peasantry had never manifested. The 
Whitefeet committed murder from a thirst 
of vengeance not from a spirit of plunder. 
When the hon. Member talked of this 
country being in a state of subordination 
in consequence of the Poor-laws, had he 
forgotten the frightful disturbances which 
prevailed within the last two years? 
England was far from being tranquil at the 
present moment: within the last week he 
had read in the newspapers an account of 
400 head of cattle having been burnt alive 
by the act of some wretched incendiary. 
The hon. member for the county of Wick- 
low found fault with the Report which 
had been presented from the Poor-law 
Commissioners. He talked of the evidence 
being partial or garbled. This was a serious 
charge. Now who were these Commissi- 
oners ?>—the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Chester, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Se- 
nior, and Mr. Coulson. It had been stated 
that the Poor-laws had had the effect, in 
this country, of protecting property, and of 
preserving the public peace. What.evidence 
had they of that? Was it in the incendiary 
burnings that had spread horror through 
the country a-year and a halfago? Did 
the Poor-law Commissioners authorize any 
such statement? No such thing; they 
showed that through the operation of the 
Poor-laws, in many parts of England, the 
moral feeling of the lower classes of society 
had been deeply injured. He would refer 
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to the Report of those Commissioners, if 
they talked of the beneficial operation of 
these laws. If ever there was a book of 
authority published on any subject, it was 
this Report. This afforded a sufficient 
number of cases, illustrative of the working 
of the system in England—a system, which, 
he hoped to God, would never be introduced 
into Ireland. No one had yet ventured to 
contradict a single case stated in this book, 
and there were Members who would be 
sufficiently ready with refutations, if they 
could adduce them. When he read the 
horrid detail of cases stated in this Report 
—when he found what had been the fruits 
of the Poor-laws in England; that they 
had gone far to sap the very foundations of 
society—that they had destroyed the best 
feelings of the human breast—that they 
had torn asunder all the ties of social life— 
that they had set fathers against their 
children, and children against their fathers 
—that they had implanted a principle of 
brutal selfishness in the breasts of those 
who came within their baneful influence — 
he turned with horror from the idea of 
introducing such a system into Ireland. 
This Report emanated from a body of men, 
incapable of deception, who could have no 
possible motive for deceiving Parliament, 
and who, at the same time, had a thousand 
eyes upon them, ready to detect any error 
into which they might happen to fall. Tiis 
book afforded undeniable evidence, that 
these laws destroyed all motives to industry 
that they created habits of improvidence— 
that they held out premiums to vice in a 
thousand ways—that they encouraged mar- 
riages based upon the most sordid, and 
shameful, and degrading motives—that 
they operated as a constant incentive to 
crime, by destroying everything like a 
sense of moral feeling. This volume closed 
with a description of the operation of the 
Bastardy Laws, which he would not then 
enter upon. It was sufficient to say, that 
the destruction of female virtue was gene- 
rated by the system ; and that prostitution 
was rewarded by the Poor-laws. When, 
therefore, he heard hon. Gentlemen contend 
that all these evils arose from the abuse of 
the Poor-laws, he would ask them to get 
rid of the abuse, and to show him that 
such evils were not the natural fruits 
of the system itself. He entreated them 
not to send over a system of laws to his 
country which would produce such effects 
as were described in this Report. It was 
said, however, “we do not wish to intro- 
duce the English system of Poor-laws into 
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Ireland ;” but the hon. member for Knares- 
borough, during the whole course of his 
speech, dwelt on the blessings which he 
alleged to have resorted from the English 
system of Poor-laws—he put them forward 
as the glory and boast of England—and 
said that the tranquillity of the country was 
mainly to be attributed to their operation. 
The hon. member had not pointed out—he 
could not point out—how those evils which 
the Poor-laws had produced in England, 
could be avoided under any other system. 
Then, again, it was said, that the introduc- 
tion of the Poor-laws into Ireland would 
prevent the annual influx of Irish labourers 
into this country. It would have no such 
effect ; but, on the contrary, when the 
Irish landlords found they had to support 
the family of the poor Irish peasant, they 
would find it their interest to send the 
man himself off to England; and as he 
would not have, as now, to save money for 
the support of his family, he would be able 
to work at even a less rate of wages than 
at present. But surely that was not to be 
a reason for agreeing to the Poor-laws for 
Ireland ; and if their poor came here to 
make labour cheap, surely the evil was 
balanced by their rich coming here to make 
labour dear, and to expend in this country 
the money produced by the industry of the 
Irish labourer in his own country. It 
must be recollected, also, that the Irish 
supplied the manufacturing towns with 
cheap food. If there were a resident 
gentry in Ireland, the food would still be 
sent to England, for manufactures or 
money ; but now, instead of the produce of 
the sale of the Irish corn and cattle being 
sent back to Ireland, it was spent here, by 
the Irish landlord. God had blessed Ireland 
with a most fruitful soil ; but the inhabit- 
ants did not gain by it in consequence of 
the system of misgovernment to which they 
had been so long exposed. He would tell 
them, the British House of Commons, that 
they were responsible for this state of 
things ; and not the people of Ireland. It 
was too much, then, to say, that the English 
labourer should be benefited at the expense 
of the Irish labourer. If the English had 
grievances, let them get md of them; but 
not by removing the burthen from their 
own shoulders, to place it on those of men 
whom they had already so deeply injured. 
What was to become of the Union between 
the two countries, if those labourers whose 
hands had cultivated the wheat and corn, 
and reared the cattle, which were annually 
sent to this country for the rent of the 
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absentee landlord, were to be shouted back 
to their Irish parishes lest they should 
interfere with the English labourer. The 
hon. Gentleman who had brought forward 
this question, had alluded to the effect of 
the introduction of Poor-laws in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and said, that at that period 
pauperism—which had spread far and wide 
—was effectually stopped by them. No- 
thing could, in his opinion, be more falla- 
cious than the argument of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The 43rd of Elizabeth was the 
year 1601. About that period, England 
established no less than eight colonies in 
North America. This afforded a vent for 
a large body of her population ; and about 
the same time, an impetus was given to 
commerce all over the world. At the end 
of fifty years, a civil war broke out in this 
country, which occasioned a great waste of 
the. population—first in England, and sub- 
sequently in Ireland. The destruction of 
human life, during that war, was very con- 
siderable in England; but, according to 
Sir William Petty, the population of Ire- 
land was reduced by it from 3,000,000 to a 
1,500,000 ; and Englishmen and Scotch- 
men were sent to fill up the vacuum thus 
created. Therefore, the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman, as to the effect of the 
Poor-laws in England, during the seven- 
teenth century, was not of much weight. 
Since that time, the country had greatly 
increased in commercial wealth ; and vari- 
ous new manufactures had been discovered ; 
and for a few years after the breaking out 
of the French war, the country was so rich 
that the Poor-laws might rather be consi- 
dered a charitable fund than as a means of 
relief, to which the poor man was entitled 
to resort. But now only the evils of the 
system came upon the country when stag- 
gering under a load of debt; having to 
bear an enormous taxation; and when its 
manufactures were competed with by those 
of other nations. Now only the result of 
the Poor-laws appeared in the state of 
society which he had alluded to; and 
which, God forbid! should ever exist in 
Ireland. He trusted that the House would 
never consent to try the experiment of the 
Poor-laws in a country so situated as Ireland. 
He would ask any advocate of this proposi- 
tion whether he thought that the adoption 
of the Poor-laws would make Ireland 
richer, or that she would gain an additional 
guinea by them? This question could 
not be answered in the affirmative. The 
Poor-laws could not be regarded as a prize 
in the lottery of legislation; and Ireland 
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would not become richer by their adoption. 
The truth was, that the Poor-laws would 
only create a different distribution of pro- 
perty. He was not desirous of putting an 
end to fever hospitals, or infirmaries, or 
institutions of that description; on the 
contrary, he trusted that means would be 
adopted greatly to enlarge the field of their 
utility. This, he hoped, would be one of 
the objects of inquiry involved in the pro- 
position of the noble Lord. He was willing 
to join with any man in making those 
institutions more useful, but he would 
never consent to any measure which ‘went 
to give relief in the shape of alms to the 
able-bodied labourer, as he was satisfied 
that the only result of this system of relief 
would be, to hold out a premium to idle- 
ness. But it might be said, “ why not 
give relief to the labourer who is unable to 
obtain work? If there be no labour for him 
to perform, and he is unable to obtain food, 
he would soon become a proper object for 
the infirmary.” In reply to this, he would 
observe, that no man would go into the 
infirmary as an excuse for idleness ; but if 
money were given to the able-bodied man, a 
temptation would be held out toall othermen 
to abandon their work. This was a very 
different order of things from that which 
would exist if relief were not given to 
those able to work. How very easy it was 
to be imposed upon by a man who was too 
lazy to work. It was quite certain if a 
man could not claim relief as a right, that 
he would work if he could get catncanas ; 
and he would make every exertion to do so. 
If he could claim relief from the parish, 
and obtain the means of subsistence without 
labour, it was equally certain that he would 
avail himself of them. The love of case 
was a principle of human nature; no man 
would labour for his food if he could obtain 
it without. But it was said, that the abuses 
complained of had originated in the mal- 
administration of the Poor-laws ; and that 
if proper persons were got to administer 
them, all the ills that at present resulted 
from them would cease. It appeared, then, 
that all that the present system of English 
Poor-laws required was, proper persons to 
carry them into effect. It was, however, 
not merely necessary that a man selected 
for such office should be extremely intelli- 
gent and industrious, but he must also be 
removed above the influence of human 
passions—he must be indifferent to the 
affectation of appearing humane—he must 
be a man who would -take the trouble, in 
every case, to get at the truth, and be pers 
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fectly indifferent to the applause or censure 
of the rest of the world. If they could 
get such men to conduct the administration 
of Poor-laws, then, indeed, they might 
avoid abuses; but if such men could be 
procured, Ministers should resign their own 
offices at once, and leave the administration 
of public affairs to them. But was the 
charge just, that the Poor-laws were badly 
administered in England? He contended 
when he considered those who administered 
the Poor-laws—that the fault did not lie 
with their administration, but in their 
system; in that system, so contrary to all 
sound principle, which gave one man a 
right over the property of another. The 
present. administrators of the Poor-laws 
were the, Magistrates and the country gen- 
tlemen of England. They were men 
spoken of in the highest terms by all ; and, 
taking them as a class, no body of men, 
undoubtedly, could exceed them in huma- 
nity ; while, at the same time, they were 
remarkable for their attention and care in 
the administration of the law. Such, then, 
was the class of persons who had the 
administration of the Poor-laws, and yet it 
was said, that the evils were not in 
the system. In reply, he would ask, 
before it was resolved to introduce such 
laws into Ireland, either to find out a better 
set of administrators than they had in Eng- 
land, or to devise a system of Poor-laws 
which was not liable to the objections which 
were urged against that of this country. 
Was it true, that the English gentry had 
neglected their duty, and had been so in- 
different to their own interests as to allow 
a state of things such as existed at present 
to grow up? A state of things under 
which the agricultural population had be- 
come demoralized, and under which, in 
many parts, the land had been thrown out 
of cultivation, as it would not bear the 
charge of the Poor-laws? He must deny 
that the fault rested with the gentry—it 
was in the system itself; in that system 
which involved the solecism of political 
economy, the giving one man a right in 
the property of another. He knew he 
should be told, when he saw the effect of 
these laws in England, that the non-intro- 
duction of them into Ireland was an act of 
inhumanity! This he would deny; and 
he was satisfied that no laws could be 
devised better calculated to destroy the feel- 
ings of humanity in the breastsof the popula- 
tion, than this system of Poor-laws. These 
feelings, he was happy to say, yet existed 
in Ireland. God had planted them deep in 
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the hearts of that people ; and the voice of 
revealed religion, at least told him that it 
was a duty to perform acts of charity—that 
if he expected reward hereafter, he must 
wipe away the tear from the eye of the 
widow and the orphan—and that he must 
relieve those who were in affliction and 
distress. Thank God! the feeling was 
general in Ireland, to afford relief to those 
who were in distress. They had had con- 
stant religious feuds ; but, in times of want 
and distress, the differences of the Orange- 
men and the Catholic were forgotten, and 
they joined to afford equal and ready relicf 
to their fellow-countrymen, without any 
reference to their religious differences. He 
was not guilty of any exaggeration as to 
the degree in which that feeling prevailed. 
He knew that it existed in Ireland and 
Scotland; and was checked in England, 
only by the feeling, that if charity was 
distributed in a parish, it operated as an 
inducement to other paupers to resort there ; 
and that thus a man, by distributing alms 
to the necessitous, might do an injury to 
his neighbours by increasing the Poor-rates. 
Reference had been made in the course of 
the present discussion to the state of the 
poor in Scotland, and the authority of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, was quoted in support 
of the position, that the condition of the 
people of Scotland afforded good proof that 
Ireland should be subjected to the influence 
of a Poor-law. Now, both from Fletcher 
of Saltoun, and from the evidence of Dr. 


‘Chalmers, itwasplain, beyond the possibility 


of dispute, that the peace which ensued in 
Scotland at the time to which they refer- 
red, was owing, not to the establishment 
of a provision for the poor, but to the 
removal of all causes of religious discord. 
There was at that time an end to the per- 
secutions of the Episcopalians—it was not 
a Poor-law, but liberty of conscience, which 
gave quiet to Scotland. He would then 
mention that Dr. Chalmers and others, had 
shown that the feeling of attachment 
between parents and children was very 
strong both in Ireland and Scotland, but 
the evidence collected by the Poor-law 
Commissioners proved, that among the poor 
of England that feeling was almost un- 
known. Dr. Doyle said, that the want of 
affection on the part of children in Ireland 
was amazingly rare. The Commissioners 
proved, that in England its existence was 
a greater rarity. ‘The hon. and learned 
Gentleman read an extract from the Report 
of the Commissioners to prove his assertion. 
There was one other subject connected with 
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the Poor-laws to which he had ‘not yet 
adverted, but respecting which it was im- 
possible to be silent; he alluded to the 
demoralizing influence of the laws affecting 
bastardy, which arose out of the provision 
for the poor, as it existed in England. It 
was, as the House well knew, in some parts 
of the country, an extremely good. specula- 
tion for a man to marry a woman who had 
had two bastards. Good God! could he 
be then speaking of Englishmen? He did 
not for a moment mean to insinuate that 
Englishmen did not naturally entertain as 
just a sense of personal propriety and 
domestic honour as other men; but, mer- 
ciful’ Heaven! how they must have been 
degraded and demoralized by the Poor-laws, 
before they could have sunk to such a depth 
below the moral dignity of other nations, 
as thus to speculate for subsistence upon a 
double prostitution, and live upon the pro- 
duce of their wife’s dishonour! They 
might impose what restrictions they thought 
proper on the unfortunate Irish—they 
might, in the exercise of the power intrust- 
ed to them, abuse their authority, and make 
Ireland the subject of the severest and most 
tyrannical regulations which the perverted 
ingenuity of man could devise; but, do 
what they might, let them, above all 
things, not destroy the sense of personal 
independence which still remained in that 
country. The hon. and Jearned Member 
concluded by seconding Lord Althorp’s 
Amendment. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey observed, that if 
what the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin said, was founded in fact, and sound 
in reasoning, it would amount to this— 
that though he (the member for Dublin) 
had all his life been protesting against the 
tyrannical government of Ireland—though 
he had ever been disclaiming against the 
cruel and arbitrary laws imposed upon the 
Irish people, and the desolation which those 
laws spread over the land, and the degraded 
condition to which the people were in con- 
sequence reduced—yet now he came for- 
ward to picture to them the moral beauty, 
the propriety, and the rectitude, which, if 
they were to take his representation for 
the fact, showed that Poor-laws were not 
only not wanted in Ireland, but would be 
positively mischievous. The speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was as much 
directed against the Amendment of the 
noble Lord as the proposition of the hon. 
Member, for, according to the hon. and 
learned Member, inquiries even were not 
necessary. The object of the Government 
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was manifest. It wanted to get rid‘ of a 
troublesome and difficult subject, and throw 
it on the shoulders of Commissioners. They 
had no plan of their own—they were, 
perhaps, incapable of forming a plan, and 
they thought that they might slumber on 
in their places doing nothing, if they dele- 
gated part of their power to a few well 
paid Commissioners. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, by his arguments, lent himself 
to the doctrines of the political economists, 
who treated man as if he was a machine, 
or an article of merchandise, and who would 
apply to human beings the rules of supply 
and demand, and contend that these intel- 
ligent beings could be subjected, as if they 
were bales of cloth or barrels of sugar. 
He regretted that the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, possessing, as he did, 
so much influence in Ireland, should lend 
himself to opinions so adverse to the com- 
monest feelings of humanity, and so op- 
posed to every right that man could claim 
of society. It was not then, he hoped, a 
matter to be discussed, but to be taken for 
granted, that the people of every country 
were entitled to subsistence—that the rich 
were but the trustees of the poor—that 
the fee-simple of the land was in the chil- 
dren of Heaven, the great body of the 
people. In Ireland at various times, the 
people, in consequence of some periodical 
famine, or its uniform follower, pestilence, 
were seen upon the roads or in the ditches by 
thousands ; and was it to be endured that 
appeals on behalf of human beings so cir- 
cumstanced should be met by the dry cal- 
culations of political economy? The history 
of past centuries had shown them that 
there could be no security for property 
until something like a provision for the 
poor had been established ; and were they 
to be told that the first objects of humanity, 
and the most obvious dictates of prudence, 
were to be set at nought for the sake of 
fine theories? The English system of Poor- 
laws had been grievously decried ; but he 
would put this question—had not all the 
evils which they produced arisen within the 
last thirty years? The legislation of re- 
cent years, and not the Act of Elizabeth, 
had been the fertile source of the disorders 
which were the cause of what he admitted 
to be well-founded complaints. He asserted 
that the 8,000,000/. paid under the name 
of a Poor-rate was not a Poor-rate in re- 
ality ; it was wages belonging to the la- 
bourer, which, by various contrivances, had 
been carried to the Poor-rate, in order to 
relieve those who ought to pay, and throw 
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the burthen on those who ought not. If 
the poor man was to receive no succour from 
the law, let him then not be oppressed by 
the law. Make the necessaries of life cheap 
to him, and do not tax the bread which he 
eats. The poor would be quite willing to 
give up the 8,000,000/, they received in 
the shape of Poor-rate, if the landlords 
would only forego the 15,000,000/. they 
took from the poor by raising the price of 
their bread. He did not think, that the 
powers given to the Commission proposed 
by the noble Lord were comprehensive 
enough, but he trusted it would be an 
honest one. He thought they ought to be 
directed to inquire into the state of distress 
existing among the labourers, and to explore 
its cause. Was it to be wondered at that 
so much crime existed in Ireland when no 
steps were taken to relieve it? If they 
deplored the amount of crime in that un- 
happy country, why, he asked, did they 
make it? He contended that a poor man 
could only preserve his existence in Ire- 
land by becoming a criminal. That was 
the only means left him of asserting the 
integrity of his nature, and his right to a 
subsistence. In his opinion no very great 
difficulties existed to the introduction of a 
Poor-law into Ireland. The ground was 
clear ; there was nothing to do away—no 
deep-rooted prejudices to remove; and he 
thought that, instead of waiting until they 
regenerated their own Poor-laws, they 
should at once apply an improved plan to 
Ireland, and adapt whatever advantages 
might be discovered in its operation to the 
English system. 

Mr. Slaney thought, that the noble Lord 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
adopted the only practical course, under all 
the circumstances of the case, and he felt 
confident that the Commission to be ap- 
pointed would be an honest and a compre- 
hensive one. He was opposed to the applic- 
ation of the English Poor-law system to 
Ireland ; and he thought that there was a 
marked distinction between the title which 
the able-bodied man, impoverished by his 
own imprudence, had to relief, and the right 
possessed by the aged and afflicted. Hedid 
not object to the immigration of the Irish 
poor into this country, but-as the effect of 
that was to depress the English labourer, 
he thought that a fair ground existed for 
entering into a calm inquiry how far pro- 
vision might be made for the poor of Ire- 
land. He,should support the appointment 
of the Commission, because, if the estab- 
lishment of a modified system of Poor-laws 
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were not recommended by it, some useful 
measures for ameliorating the condition of 
the people would be suggested. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, the present 
Motion, which was one out of twelve which 
stood on the books referring to the distress 
of the people, had been brought forward 
with the view to relieve the people of Ire- 
land; and how had it been met? The 
noble Lord had proposed as an Amendment 
the appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the subject. The Amendment not 
only affected the present Motion, but also 
the Motions of which notices had been 
given by his hon. relative, the member for 
Wicklow, and by another hon. Gentleman. 
Thus, then, after all the investigation which 
the state of the peasantry of Ireland had un- 
dergone, it was to be made a subject of 
renewed investigation by a Commission. 
But was not Government bound to apply a 
remedy to the crying evil at once, as well 
for the sake of the people of England, as 
for the suffering population of Ireland ? 
He was convinced of the fact,—that most 
of the objections which had been started to 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman arose 
from ignorance. What had been the main 
objection of his hon. and learned friend the 
member for Dublin? He had taken the 
extracts from the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the state 
and administration of the Poor-laws in 
England ; and said, “ that the reading of 
it had satisfied his mind as to the impolicy 
of introducing Poor-laws into Ireland.” 
By this observation he had proved, that he 
had altogether mistaken the meaning and 
object of that book, which was to point 
out the evils that had arisen from the de- 
partures that had taken place from the 
principle of the Poor-laws. But he would 
remind. his hon. and learned friend, that 
not one of those who advocated the intro- 
duction of Poor-laws into Ireland desired 
that the English Poor-laws should be adopt- 
ed. The hon. member for Colchester, had 
truly said, that they did not wish to carry 
this system of laws into Ireland, but to 
have such a system established there as 
would enable the poor and destitute to ob- 
tain relief. The industrious and peaceable 
peasant had a right to demand support, 
rather than be suffered to starve. His hon. 
and learned friend, in the course of his 
impassioned speech, raked up the evils which 
had been superinduced on the good principle 
by the bad system followed in the south 
of England, and exclaimed—* Good God ! 
will you introduce such a state of things into 
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Ireland?” He would refer his hon. and 
learned friend to the able and unanswer- 
able letters of Dr. Doyle. ‘That reverend 
gentleman was anxious for the adoption of 
a system of Poor-laws in Ireland ; and he 
pointed out the nature of the system which 
should be adopted, and by which all those 
frightful evils that had been caused by the 
mal-administration and perversion of them 
in this country might be avoided. But what 
was the result of the want of a system of 
Poor-laws in Ireland? In the first place, 
the people of England were injured by the 
constant immigration of the Irish; the 
rate of wages was reduced, the English 
labourers were thrown out of employment, 
and became chargeable to their parishes. 
Secondly, the peasantry of Ireland were 
deeply interested in the subject. Thirdly, 
under the present state of things, many of 
the great landed proprietors of Ireland 
never contributed one shilling towards the 
relief of the poor on their estates. He 
would answer, therefore, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that not only on the 
ground of humanity, but on every principle 
of common justice, some measure of this 
sort ought instantly to be adopted. The 
supporters of this proposition did not re- 
quire a system of Poor-laws similar to that 
now acted upon in this country, but a 
measure—to use the emphatic words of 
the Act of Elizabeth—for “ the neces- 
sary relief of the poor, impotent, old, blind, 
and such other being poor and not able to 
work.” All the abuses that at present 
existed, as regarded the Poor-laws, had 
been grafted on the Act of Elizabeth ; and 
the Government and the Legislature, by 
sanctioning amendments in the Poor-laws, 
which amendments had been directly con- 
trary to the spirit of that Act, had incurred 
an enormous load of responsibility. He 
considered it to be a moral duty in the 
House to compel the landed interest of 
Ireland to contribute to the support of the 
poor. They were told that all sorts of 
evils would arise from the introduction of 
a system of Poor-laws into Ireland. But 
the fact was, that, at the present moment, 
there was a Poor-rate in Ireland, but it 
was paid by those who ought not to pay it. 
It was paid by the poor themselves, and 
not by the rich. The rich man built a 
wall round: his domain, and excluded the 
pauper population ; but the poor, among 
whom they dwelt, could not escape ; the 
poor man’s house was open for every 
supplicant for charity to enter. Surely 
that House could not be aware of the 
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conduct of those-who possessed the largest 
incomes in Ireland to the pauper population 
on their estates. Nearly all the large landed 
proprietors were absentees, and seldom con- 
tributed one shilling towards the relief of 
that distress which their own heartless 
conduct occasioned. He knew an instance 
of a person, possessing property to the 
amount of 80,000/. a-year, who, on being 
pressed to give something to relieve the 
starving population on his property, gave 
the paltry sum of 80/. On another 
estate of great value, the proprietor of 
which refused to give anything, he had 
himself seen children perfectly naked in 
their parents’ cabins who were preserved, 
with the utmost difficulty, from absolute 
starvation. These unhappy persons might 
rather be said, to repeat the phrase they 
had heard that night, “ to breathe rather 
than to live.” He concurred in the opinion 
of the hon. member for Colchester, and 
contended, that every man had a natural 
right to support. So long as the land pro- 
duced anything, no one should be allowed 
to starve. He would refer to the evidence 
on the Table of the House on the state of 
Ireland, to demonstrate the absolute neces- 
sity of doing something for the permanent 
relief of the population. All the witnesses 
examined before the Committee of last 
year had given it as their gpinion, that the 
existenge of peace in Ireland depended on 
relief being given to the poor; and they 
were consequently advocates for the in- 
troduction of a system of Poor-laws. With 
such evidence, was the House to be told, 
that any interference with this subject was 
pregnant with mischief? Were not hon. 
Gentlemen aware that the good order of 
the State depended on the well-being of 
the people; and that with a starving 
population it was impossible to have 
peace? Every day’s experience tended 
more and more to convince him, that the 
peace of Ireland, and the integrity of 
the empire depended upon the adoption of 
a system of Poor-laws for Ireland. He 
had taken the trouble to look over the 
Reports of the Commissioners on the Crown 
Lands in Ireland, with a view to learn the 
state of the population on that property, 
and he would merely refer to the counties 
of Longford and Monaghan. In the former 
county, the farmers and peasantry on those 
lands who could not give money, gave pro- 
visions and lodging to no less than 500 
destitute persons. In the county of Mona. 
ghan upwards of double that number of 
poor were supported. He had no hesitation 
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in saying, that, on the Crown Lands in 
the counties of Monaghan and Longford 
alone, the farmers and peasantry provided 
food and lodging for upwards of 2,000 of 
the poor and destitute inhabitants of the 
country ; while the gentry and owners of 
the soil did not contribute one shilling for 
that purpose. Thus it was, that the Poor- 
rate was paid by the poor instead of the 
rich. And, therefore, he would repeat, 
that it was the duty of the Legislature to 
take care that the subsistence of the poor 
be paid for by those who ought to pay it. 
Reference had been made to the period 
when Poor - laws were introduced into 
England. It must be recollected, that 
they were adopted in this country in con- 
sequence of the poor having, in many dis- 
tricts, been deprived of that aid and assist- 
ance which they previously derived from the 
numerous religious institutions. Previous 
to the Reformation, there were various 
hospitals and monasteries, in all parts of 
the country, where the poor obtained 
food, and where beds were provided for 
travellers. With the Catholic Church, all 
these charitable institutions were abolished ; 
and it became necessary to find some substi- 
tute for them. The poor and destitute 
were formerly supported out of the pro- 
perty of the Church ; and the Church should 
be made now to contribute, as it formerly 
did, to the support of the poor. He trusted, 
that the hon. member for Middlesex would 
take up this point, and press it upon the 
attention of Parliament, as he could do so 
with much greater ability and power than 
he (Mr. Grattan) could pretend to. He 
trusted, that he would, in the course of the 
discussions on the affairs of the Irish 
Church, induce the House to make some 
provision out of the property of that 
Church for the pauper population. The 
Legislature was now about to make a new 
settlement of Church property; and if they 
neglected to make the clergy do what their 
predecessors did, to that extent they would 
be guilty of a dereliction of duty. Hon. 
Gentlemen might express doubts as to 
whether the poor were maintained out of 
the property of the Church ; but he could 
adduce irrefragable evidence on that point. 
It would be seen, by reference to a book 
recently published, entitled The Irish Gen- 
tleman in Search of a Religion, the writer 
of which turned out, to the surprise of every 
one, to be the author of Little’s Poems,that 
the principal fathers of the Church—for in- 
stance, Origen, Chrysostom, and Jerome— 
maintained, that the Church was bound to 
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contribute to the support of the poor. He 
had himself known, that five Coroners’ 
Inquests had sat, within a short period, on 
the bodies of persons who had died from 
starvation ; and when he was Member for 
Dublin, the number of persons who were 
to be seen in that city in a state of starva- 
tion and nakedness almost exceeded belief. 
He had been a member of the Mansion 
House Committee appointed to distribute 
the funds raised for the relief of the poor of 
Ireland, and he could assure the House, 
that facts of such a deplorable nature were 
disclosed before that Committee, that they 
had not the courage to publish an account 
of the inhumanity of their own country- 
men. If England and Ireland should ever 
be separated—which he trusted in God 
they. never would be — the separation 
would be caused by the Government of 
England persisting in its error, and in its 
excluding the people of Ireland from those 
good and equal laws under which it was 
the good fortune of the people of this 
country to live. 

Mr. Cuilar Fergusson said, that the 
powerful speech of the hon. member for 
Dublin had gone far to persuade the House 
that the object of the present Motion was 
to impose upon Ireland, not only the Eng- 
lish system of Poor-laws, but also the almost 
incredible abuses which of late years had 
been grafted upon that system. He ap- 
pealed to those hon. Members, who had 
heard the speech of the lion. member for 
Knaresborough, whether that, or anything 
like that, was the case? He contended that 
it was matter of right that the poor, who 
could not provide subsistence for them- 
selves, should have subsistence provided for 
them by the State; and, such being his 
opinion, he was prepared to go further, and 
say, that it was incumbent upon the House 
to make a legislative provision for the poor 
in Ireland. The noble Lord had met the 
proposition of the hon. member for Knares- 
borough with a proposition for inquiry, 
which, to be effectual, he thought should 
be wider than the noble Lord at present 
seemed prepared to make it. He was de- 
cidedly of opinion, that if this Motion had 
been taken into consideration at an earlier 
period, it would have done more to quiet 
the minds of the people of Ireland, and to 
remove the disturbances which prevailed 
among them, than any resolution to which 
the House could now come. If the Eng. 
lish Poor-laws were so objectionable as 
some Gentlemen represented them to be, 
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Scotch Poor-laws, which gave relief to the 
old and infirm, but refused it to the able- 
bodied labourer ? 

Mr. Hume was sorry to see.so great a 
difference of opinion upon this subject in 
the House, and was surprised to find that 
hon. Members were inclined to consider the 
facts contained in the Poor-law Report as 
unworthy of attention and credence. He 
was himself friendly to the poor, but he 
should be guilty of a dereliction of his duty, 
if, believing, as he did, in the existence of 
the evils arising out of the Poor-laws in 
England, he should consent to the intro- 
duction of the same laws into another 
country which was sufficiently afflicted with 
evils of almost every sort at present. He 
concurred with the hon. member for Col- 
chester in saying that, from the day the 
Corn-laws were passed, the deterioration of 
the peasantry of England commenced ; but 
he could not concur with his hon. friend in 
asserting, that every man who wanted food 
vught to be allowed to help himself to it 
from his neighbour’s food or his neighbour’s 
house. It was the disposition of all classes, 
high as well as low, to indulge themselves 
at the expense of others. Now, nothing 
conduced more to the happiness of a state 
than to make the people trust to themselves, 
and depend upon there own industry. The 
principle which had just been laid down by 
his hon. friend, the member for Kirkeud- 
bright, was decidedly opposed to this maxim, 
and, if followed up, would lead to the de- 
stsuction of every species of property. He 
believed that if the Poor-laws of England 
were not speedily amended, they would de- 
moralize the whole country. ‘The present 
was a question with which it was the duty 
of Government to grapple ; but he hoped 
that they would not grapple with it until 
they were in possession of full information, 
or at least of fuller information than any 
which they had at present. He suggested 
to the noble Lord the propriety of sending 
a Commission to Scotland, in order to col- 
lect the same information in the parishes of 
that country which had been recently col- 
lected in the parishes of England. The 
report presented by the General Assembly 
of Scotland proved, that in proportion as 
the English Poor-laws had been introduced 
into the south-western parts of that country, 
they had aggravated the distresses and in- 
creased the numbers of the poor. He was 
happy to say, that in the north of Scotland, 
and particularly in the county in which he 
was born, the principle of giving food to 
able-bodied labourers had never been ad- 
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opted, and thus none of the evils wereknown 
there which now afflicted the south-western 
parts of Scotland, and reduced them to the 
same degradation.in which many parts of 
England were unfortunately involved. If 
the Government appointed such a Commis- 
sion as he had suggested, he was certain 
that they would collect a mass of facts 
which would make the House pause before 
it ventured to apply to Ireland the Poor- 
laws of England. He supported the 
Amendment of the noble Lord, because it 
would collect information ; and the collec. 
tion of information would, he was quite 
sure, convince the House of the impolicy 
of assenting to the original Motion. 
Colonel Conolly said, that the proposition 
of the hon. member for Knaresborough was 
so vague and indefinite, that he did not see 
how any rational man could support it. He 
gave the hon. Member full credit for the 
best possible intentions to remedy the evils 
under which Ireland laboured; but as, 
in legislating on a great and important 
question, it was necessary to have some 
fundamental proposition upon which to act 
—and, as the proposition submitted by the 
hon. Member was devoid of all distinctness 
—however benevolent he might think the 
hon. Member’s intentions (and nothing was 
further from his wish than to detract from 
his motives), he must vote against the Re- 
solution. He would beg to ask, what 
benefit had the system of Poor-laws 
conferred upon England? Were they, he 
would ask, attended with such advantage to 
this great country, as to warrant the House 
in extending the system to Ireland, where 
a total want of the necessary machinery by 
which to work them existed? A great deal 
of the misery of Ireland arose from the 
want of a resident gentry ; and how could 
any system of Poor-laws be worked bene- 
ficially, or with any prospect of success, 
without a resident gentry? Could the 
House, he would ask, expect to see the 
system conducted in Ireland with the same 
beneficial results as in Scotland, where, not 
only the spirit, but the letter of the law 
of Elizabeth was maintained? If he 
thought the Poor-laws could be introduced 
into Ireland with anything like similar re- 
sults, he should be ready to adopt them. 
But, as it appeared to him that there was 
no evil already existing in Ireland that they 
were not calculated to increase—that there 
Was no one moral good they were calculated 
to achieve—that, as they could not be con- 
ducive to the welfare of Ireland, but, on 
the contrary, as, in his opinion, they would 
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tend to aggravate the state of demoraliza- 
tion in which that country was at present 
plunged, he was bound to oppose the Re- 
solution of the hon. Member, and support 
the Amendment of the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The object 
of the noble Lord was simply to inquire 
into the state of the poor. To that he could 
not object ; but carrying such a Resolution 
as that proposed by the hon. Member would, 

in his opinion, be a direct invasion of pro- 
perty, which he was bound to resist to the 
utmost of his power. It was necessary to 
disabuse the public mind of an impression 
which appeared to be entertained—namely, 
that the effect of extending a system of 
Poor-laws to Ireland would be to relieve 
England from the influx of Irish labourers, 
of which such complaints had been made. 
Hon. Members never laboured under a 
greater delusion than to suppose that it was 
the inert portion of the population, which 
travelled to England in search of employ- 
ment. No such thing—it was the most 
industrious and laborious class of persons 
on the face of the earth that periodically 
arrived in England. And so far from a 
system of Poor-laws in Ireland checking 
what had been termed an invasion of this 
country by the Irish peasantry, they would 
rather have a contrary effect. In agreeing, 
on the present occasion, with the hon. 
member for Dublin—and as it was a cir- 
cumstance of very rare occurrence—he 
could not help paying his tribute of praise 
to the eloquence he displayed, and of 
thanking him for the assistance he afforded 
in rescuing Ireland, from what he could 
not but consider one of the greatest afflic- 
tions by which it could be visited. Having 
expressed himself so strongly against the 
introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland, he 
felt it necessary, on his own behalf, to say, 
that he was most friendly to a power being 
given to parishes to assess themselves for 
the maintenance of the poor—he would 
not go the length of saying the destitute— 
for he feared that would embrace many 
who were able to work ; but he would say, 
the physically destitute ; and he would add, 
on the part of the body of the gentry of 
the county which he had the honour to re- 
present, that they were most anxious to 
assess themselves for the relief of those whom 
nature had deprived of the means of help- 
ing themselves. Such a system would not 
engender pauperism. The Poor-laws, re- 
lieving able-bodied men, did engender pau- 
perism—~and for that reason he opposed the 
introduction of them into Ireland. 
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Mr. Shaw said, as there appeared an al~ 


most unanimous disposition to agree to the 
Amendment of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he would merely observe that 
he found himself placed in the peculiar 
situation of agreeing in the sentiments 
uttered by the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin ; while, at the same time, he as- 
sented to the proposition of the noble Lord ; 
he was satisfied that the more the matter 
was inquired into, the more would the 
House and the country be convinced of the 
entire inexpediency, if not the utter im- 
possibility, of introducing Poor-laws into 
Ireland. The great fallacy which pervaded 
the arguments of the hon. member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Richards), and those 
who supported him, was, that they assumed 
the introduction of Poor-laws would ne- 
cessarily relieve Ireland from the poverty 
which it was admitted on all hands existed. 
Now, his (Mr. Shaw’s) opinion was, that 
they would considerably aggravate that 
poverty, and only increase the evils that 
already afflicted that country. The only 
argument in favour of the introduction of 
Poor-laws into Ireland, which appeared to 
be of any force, was that of assimilating 
the laws on the subject in England and 
Ireland. Now, he (Mr. Shaw) had no 
objection to extending such laws as were 
good to Ireland ; and, if assimilation was 
the object, let those laws which were found 
to be injurious in their effects in England 
be abolished. He believed it was of the 
essence of the Poor-laws to engender 
poverty and crime, and that they had al- 
ready that effect in England—besides hav- 
ing, in many instances, driven the owners 
and cultivators of the soil to abandon their 
properties to the devouring appetite of 
pauperism. He, therefore, for one, would 
never consent to extend such a system to 
Treiland—calculated as it was, also, to wither 
the sources of true benevolence, and dry up 
the streams of real charity. If Poor-laws 
were established in Ireland, he was per- 
suaded that the whole labouring population 
would be reduced to a state of legalized 
pauperism, and that scarcely a single indi- 
vidual could earn his bread independently. 
He had, however, no objection to inquiry ; 
and as he considered that the tendency of 
the noble Lord’s Amendment would not be 
to introduce such a system, but the con- 
trary, it should have his support. 

Lord Acheson could not overlook the 
fact, that England had, under her system 
of Poor-laws, enjoyed a long career of pros- 
perity ; still, as the question was, whether 
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such laws should now be introduced into 
Ireland, he could not but have some doubts 
on the subject. He should wish, however, 
to see a modified system of Poor-laws intro- 
duced into Ireland. The parishes ought to be 
allowed to tax themselves, and then it would 
be seen how the system worked. Certainly, 
he wished that more information should be 
obtained on the subject, and therefore he 
supported the noble Lord; but he trusted 
the inquiry would end in recommending a 
modified system. 

Lord Sandon only desired to say a few 
words from the peculiar situation of the 
town which he represented. That town 
was greatly interested in the question ; 
and a public meeting had lately been held 
there on the subject. The question, it 
must be admitted, was doubtful, for they 
had the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin on one side, and the learned 
Dr. Doyle on the other. The House must 
not take up the opinions of the Poor-laws 
Commissioners, without reflection. Their 
inquiries were all partial. He would as 
soon form his opinion of the animal 
economy from a description of disease, as 
form an opinion of the Poor-laws of Eng- 
land from the Report of the Commissioners. 
They were ordered to select and inquire 
into the most remarkable cases, not 
into the general system. He admitted 
that the Report gave a correct view 
of the abuses which prevailed in the 
southern counties of England; but those 
abuses were not the general characteristics 
of the system. He denied that they dried 
up the sources of charity ; for there was no 
country more charitable than England. 
But charity itself led to many abuses, and 
that was no argument against charity. 
They were not to argue from the abuses of 
a system to its uses. He certainly was 
ready to support inquiry; but he wished 
it to be conducted without prejudice. It was 
impossible, he believed, to maintain two 
different systems in the two countries. In 
order to get correct information, he would 
suggest, that some of the gentlemen who 
had been employed to inquire into the 
operation of the Poor-laws in England, 
should be employed to inquire into the state 
of the poor of Ireland. 

Mr. Clay denied that this was a mere 
Irish question, as had been asserted—it 
was essentially an English question. If 
the produce of Ireland was allowed to 
enter into competition with the agricultural 
industry of this country, without any pro- 
tection to the latter—but that, on the con- 
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trary, England was to have to support the 
paupers of Ireland, as well as her own— 
nothing but ruin would follow. He re- 
gretted to see any opposition in the House 
to Poor-laws in Ireland, however modified. 

Mr. Barron was an advocate for the intro- 
duction of Poor-laws into Ireland, at the 
same time he would, for the present, prefer 
that an inquiry, such as the noble Lord’s 
Amendment proposed, should precede any 
legislation on the subject, for he was sure 
that the more inquiry was made, the more 
the House and the country would be con- 
vinced of the necessity of the application 
of some system of Poor-laws to that coun- 
try. He did not mean that system of Poor- 
laws which the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin seemed to apprehend, but a 
system which, adopting the principle of 
giving relief to the destitute, would avoid 
the evils of the present Poor-laws of Eng- 
land. He contended, that if Poor-laws 
were established in Ireland, the poor would 
not emigrate to this country, as some hon. 
Members seemed to apprehend ; nor did he 
think that it would have the effect of 
destroying the rent of land. On the con- 
trary, it would be a security to the land- 
lords of Ireland. Would the House, he 
would ask, allow the peasantry to take 
forcible possession of the property, for that 
must be the consequence of having no pro- 
vision made for them? If the House de- 
nied to the landlords the protection which 
a modified system of Poor-laws would 
afford them, it must lead to their inevitable 
ruin. He did hope, that in any system of 
Poor-laws which might be applied to 
Ireland, the Church would not be forgotten, 
—that they would remember that monstrous 
robbery and plunder of the poor which had 
been committed on the poor, in applying 
the property of monasteries, from which 
the poor had derived so much benefit in 
former times. 

Mr. Estcourt would be glad of the in- 
troduction of any measure which would 
tend to mitigate the evils of the poor in 
Ireland, and which would also remove 
some of the evils which their poverty had 
entailed on this country, which were se- 
verely felt in the county in which he re- 
sided. On these grounds he was disposed 
to give his support to the Motion of the 
hon. member for Knaresborough; but 
when he found so many members for Ire- 
land opposed to that Motion, which they 
rey to suppose would pledge the House 
to the introduction of the Poot laws of 


England into Ireland, he hesitated tu accede 
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to it; though he owned he did not see why 
many of the evilsof the present system might 
not be avoided in the application of the 
principle to Ireland. He was, therefore, 
disposed to concur in the Amendment of 
the noble Lord, if it went far enough; but 
it appeared to him as if the object of the 
noble Lord was to give the “ go-by” to 
the question. If the noble Lord would 
consent to add these words to his Amend- 
ment, he would support it—‘ and to in- 
‘ quire and report whether it is expedient 
‘ to make any, and what further provision, 
‘by raising sums of money, by law, to 
‘ provide for the lame, the blind, and the 
‘impotent, and those who are not able to 
‘work.’ In this he used the words of the 
Statute of Elizabeth. 

Lord Althorp had before stated, that he 
did not think it desirable to give to the 
commissioners the right to recommend any 
particular course, or to do anything more 
than to collect. information by which Par- 
liament might be enabled to judge for 
themselves. He could assure his hon. friend 
that it was not his intention, by his 
Amendment, to give the “ go-by” to the 
question. 

Mr. Richards, in reply, contended, that 
his former arguments had not been refuted. 
One of the most strenuous of the oppo- 
nents of his Motion was the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. Now, he 
held a paper in his hand containing a re- 
port of the proceedings of a meeting held 
in Dublin a few years ago on this very 
subject of the application of a system of 
Poor-laws to Ireland. At that meeting, 
Lord Cloncurry presided ; and the meeting 
was addressed, amongst others, by a Mr. 
O’Connell (he did not know whether it 
was the same hon. and learned Gentleman 
who was now opposed to his Motion). 
That Mr. O’Connell declared that he was 
in favour of a system of Poor-laws for Ire- 
land. He said, that the poor must be sup- 
ported, either by voluntary contributions, 
or by the Government, and that it was the 
first duty of a well-regulated government 
to provide for the poor. That hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say, that he would have 
a well_regulated system of Poor-laws for 
Ireland; and he thought that such a 
system was necessary, particularly in the 
then circumstances of Ireland. In the 
conclusion of that speech, the Mr. 
O’Connell whom he quoted, apologised 
for having detained the meeting so long, 
but as a convert to the opinion which he 
then entertained, he came to the question 
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with all the fervour of a renegado. He 
did not know (supposing that it was the 
same Mr. O’Connell who had made that 
speech, and who had to-night opposed it) 
—he did vot know which opinion he (Mr. 
Richards) should prefer—whether he should 
have the opinion of the renegado of that 
day from a former opinion, or the renegado 
of the present from that opinion. He sup- 
posed he must let the one neutralize the 
other, and come to the conclusion that both 
were worth nothing. His object was not 
to injure either Ireland or England, but 
to raise the peasantry of the former coun- 
try to the level and condition of those of 
England. As to the Amendment, he had 
so much respect for the character of the 
noble Lord who proposed it, and so much 
confidence, that it was really meant to lead 
to a measure of relief for the poor in Ire- 
land, that he would not press his Motion 
to a division, but he hoped that, in the ap- 
pointment of the commission, the noble 
Lord would not select any political econo- 
mists—those whom the hon. member for 
Middlesex seemed so much in love with— 
but that he would select men who would 
collect facts without any prejudice for one 
side or the other, and submit them without 
any comment. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped that they would 
not proceed to legislate on this subject 
without the most ample information before 
them, which was within their reach. He 
would suggest to the noble Lord, that 
much valuable knowledge might be ob- 
tained through the foreign ministers resi- 
dent in this country. They would be able 
to give, or procure, information respecting 
the laws in their. countries applicable to 
the relief of the poor. It would be im. 
portant to know what were the laws ap- 
plicable to the relief of the poor in large 
cities, or in rural districts, and what pro- 
visions existed for the relief of sudden and 
extensive distress amongst that class. Fo- 
reign courts would, he was sure, be ready 
to afford every information on those sub- 
jects. 

Original Motion negatived, and the 
Amendment of Lord Althorp as follows, 
was agreed to. Resolved,—‘ That an 
‘ Humble Address be presented to his Ma~ 
‘ jesty, praying that he will be graciously 
‘ pleased to give directions that a Commis- 
‘sion do issue, to inquire into the con- 
‘dition of the poorer classes of his Ma- 
* jesty’s subjects in Ireland, and into the 
‘ various institutions at present established 
‘ by law for their relief.’ 
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Dover Execrion.] Mr. Halcomb 
rose to make a Motion respecting the use 
‘of Government influence at the late elec- 
tions for Dover. He expressed his sincere 
hope that the circumstances which he was 
about to state might be satisfactorily 
explained. It was well known that there 
had been two severe elections for Dover. 
There could be no doubt, in his opinion, 
that at those elections undue influence 
had been resorted to for the purpose of 
procuring the return of the Government 
candidate. He did not inculpate any one, 
but it was manifest that some person 
behind the curtain had interfered most 
irregulary, illegally, and unconstitutionally. 
The hon. Member adverted to several 
cases in proof of his assertion ; particular- 
ly that of Mr. Rigden, the clerk of the 
Ordnance Works. Mr. Rigden, in the 
first of the two recent elections, had fa- 
voured the Opposition candidates. Im- 
mediately after the election and with- 
out any cause assigned, Mr. Rigden 
was suspended, and a Mr. O’Shea was 
sent for from Ireland to fill his situation. 
After the second election, however, Mr. 
O’Shea was sent back to Ireland, and Mr. 
Rigden was restored to his office. He (Mr. 
Halcomb) had no doubt that the suspen- 
sion of Mr.: Rigden was made use of 
by his opponent, Captain Stanhope, for 
the purpose of deterring other persons in 
the service of Government from voting 
against the Government candidates. These 
circumstances ought, in his opinion, to 
induce the House to determine to see the 
correspondenceon the subject. He believed 
it to be a fact, that the Captains of the 
Post Office Packets had been written to, 
that if they did not vote for Captain 
Stanhope, they should be deprived of their 
situations. He had not himself seen the 
letters in which that was said, but the 
Captains of those vessels had previously 
stated to him that they were most anxious 
for his success; and he would ask the 
House if, when they heard that those 
Captains afterwards voted forhis opponent, 
they could doubt that there had been 
Government interference? He had good 
authority, likewise, for saying that Colonel 
‘Arnold, the presiding officer of the Ord- 
nance Department at Dover, had received 
letters from the Ordnance, requiring him 
to interfere in favour of the Government 
candidate; and he had reason to think, 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
formerly been his opponent, had procured 
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nance. He would further state, that he 
had received a letter that morning from a 
person who had been formerly employed 
in the Government service in Dover, who 
said, that he and five others had been 
discharged, because they had given their 
votes in his (Mr. Halcombe’s) favour ; and 
he understood, that another letter had 
come from a Gentleman there, in which it 
was said that sixteen more were to be dis- 
charged on the same account. The hon. 
Gentleman then stated, thatin consequence 
of persons in the employment of Govern- 
ment having refused to support him, 
unless he produced authority from some 
member of the Government for them to 
vote as they pleased, he had written a 
letter to the right hon. Secretary to the 
Treasury, stating the scruples of the 
voters, and requesting the required au- 
thority. In the answer which he received, 
the right hon. Gentleman stated, that he 
could not think it probable that the 
interference mentioned in his letter had 
taken place, or that threats of any kind 
had been used -as coming from’ the 
Government; that no person had been 
authorized by the Government to interfere, 
and that ‘no person would be deprived of 
his situation for voting as he should think 
it his duty to do.” The House might 
think that a very fair answer, and he was 
at first inclined to be of the same opinion; 
but still the voters were not satisfied, be- 
cause, the word “duty” occurred in two 
places in the course of the letter, which 
they considered as an indirect way of 
telling them that it was their duty to vote 
for the Government candidate. He ac- 
cordingly wrote a second time to the right 
hon. Gentleman, stating the new difficulty, 
and requesting an answer couched ‘in 
language which would satisfy the voters. 
He would beg attention to the answer, as 
it was a very short one. The right hon. 
Gentleman merely said, that ‘‘he had 
received his letter, and was surprised that 
his former letter on the same subject had 
not given satisfaction, and that he had 
only to add—that no person would be 
deprived of his situation for giving such a 
vote as he should think it hisduty to give.” 
The right hon. Gentleman did not write 
that they might vote as they pleased, but 
that they might vote as they considered it 
their duty to do; and he could tell the 
House, though hon. Members might think 
that the terms were synonymous, that at 
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Dover there was a very perceptible dis- 
tinction between them. He, therefore, 
wrote again to the right hon. Secretary to 
the Treasury, that he (Mr. Halcomb) 
should think it his duty to bring the mat- 
ter before the House of Commons, unless 
he received the support at the poll of every 
voter in the service of the Government. 
As a further proof that Government had 
interfered against him, he might mention 
that a hand-bill had been distributed in 
Dover, which set forth “ that the Com- 
mittee of the right hon. Charles Poulett 
Thomson were authorised to state, that 
the right hon. Charles Grant was to 
offer himself as a candidate for their 
suffrages.” That showed that all had been 
done which was possible to throw him out. 
The hon. Member then read a passage 
from the Journals of the House, in which 
it is declared a great crime for any Minis- 
ter of the Crown to interfere in the election 
of a Member of Parliament, and concluded 
by moving “that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate the interference by 
or in name of the Government, particularly 
in the Post Office and Ordnance Depart- 
ments, at the two last elections at Dover.” 

Colonel Perceval seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he would 
not take up the time of the House by 
renewing those topics he had formerly 
discussed on the hustings with the hon. 
member for Dover. He was astonished, 
after the flourish of trumpets with which 
the hon. Member had introduced his 
name, that not a single fact had been 
brought forward to connect him with the 
second election at Dover. He only had 
stated something about having heard that 
a gentleman of Dover had sent the names 
of sixteen individuals belonging to the 
Ordnance, who had given their votes for 
the hon. Member. Now, he would ask if 
there was anything in that to justify the hon. 
Member in bringing such a charge against 
him? As far as regarded his connection 
with Dover, he could state (as he had the 
poll books before him) that more of those 
in the employment of the Government had 
voted in favour of his opponent than in 
his favour. That showed what the nature 
of the Government interference in Dover 
was. Indeed, so far from the Government 
candidate (as he was called) receiving 
support, he had considered himself as rather 
badly used in not receiving more support. 
He had that morning taken the trouble to 
refer to the various poll-books, when he 
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found that, at the time he sat on the 
Opposition Benches, he actually received 
more support, and was returned by greater 
majorities, than when he was backed by 
the Government influence. But he would 
not pursue the subject further; he would 
leave it at once to the judgment of every 
one who had heard him, and to the de- 
cision of the House. All he would say 
was, that a more cock-and-bull story he 
never heard in his life, and he felt pretty 
sure the House had had quite enough of 
it. 

Sir James Graham confessed, that he 
almost felt ashamed at having a word to 
say on such a question as this; but, as 
the character of a noble friend had been 
as undeservedly as unwisely attacked, he 
was compelled to say a word or two in 
justification of him. The noble Duke 
alluded to had, in every transaction since 
he came into office, acted with those 
under him in the most fair, manly, and 
straightforward manner; and he defied 
any one to bring an instance where he had 
turned the power of office toa party purpose. 
In no instance had he used his authority 
in an unworthy manner ; but even if he had 
done so—if there had been any malversa- 
tion of his power, was this the proper 
place in which to get redress? Had not 
the hon. Member access to the Courts of 
Law, in the practice of which he could 
boast so much experience—where he was 
accustomed to argue cases with the same 
ability which distinguished him in that 
House? The hon. Member, with his legal 
acquirements, must know, that any such 
offence as he had been attempting to 
prove was, under the statute of Anne, 
visited with special penalties, and that the 
Postmaster-general, if convicted, would 
be rendered incapable of ever holding 
office again. But the noble Duke, though 
utterly regardless of any attempt to injure 
his character—well knowing how signally 
that attempt would fail—was still anxious 
to clear himself in the eyes of that House, 
and showing to it that he had in no wise 
departed from that respect which was ever 
due to it—that he had not forgotten what 
was due to his own high station, or vio- 
lated the trust reposed in him by his office. 
As an instance, he would just mention 
that the Post-master at Cardigan having 
unduly interfered, by the influence of his 
official situation, in the election at that 
town, his Grace, on being satisfied of the 
fact, instantly and for ever dismissed him 
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from his Majesty’s service. Further he 
must state, that previous to the last elec- 
tion, his Grace had forwarded a circular 
to all the Post-masters in the kingdom, 
pointing out the penalties they would be 
subject to by any attempt in their official 
character to promote the success of the 
different candidates. But lest, as had 
luckily been foreseen, any thing might 
hereafter arise, which, by the malevolence 
of some, or from the disappointment of 
others, might be turned into a means of 
attack upon the Government, a letter, 
which he should read, had been forwarded 
in November last by Sir Francis Freeling, 
to Mr. Hart, the agent for the Dover packets, 
warning him that any interference whatever 
by him or those under him with the fullest 
freedom of election, ‘* would not fail to be 
viewed and treated in the most serious 
manner, and that he must not fail to take 
an early opportunity of acquainting all 
under him with the notice then sent.” 
{Sir James here read the letter, and also 
one from Mr. Hart, stating ‘ that the cap- 
tains of all the vessels had at the time of 
the election allowed those under them 
who had votes to remain on shore, and 
had not by word or deed influenced their 
votes, and, indeed, knew not, till all was 
over, which party they had supported.”] 
The hon. Member opposite had appealed 
to the House, and he would follow the 
hon. Member’s example. He would ask 
them whether they could not form a cor- 
rect idea of the whole of the hon. Member’s 
charges from that which he had just 
refuted, and which he believed might be 
considered as the touchstone of the whole. 
He thought the House, however, had had 
too much of the subject already, and he 
should not call down expressions of im- 
patience by pursuing it. The House would 
not condescend to interfere in what were, 
in fact, only party squabbles—disputes 
between Tory and Radical—between blue 
and Yellow, or whatever colour might be 
assumed—they would no longer bear with 
a subject which had such infinite varieties, 
that no one could tell what it really was, 
or to what good end it really tended. 
One principle the Government had never 
departed from. They never wished, and 
never sought to turn their official influence 
to the support of their own power as a 
Ministry, but they certainly did expect 
that it should not, on any occasion, be 
unduly exercised against them. 

Motion Negatived. 


Dover Election. 
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HOUSE -OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 3, 1833. 


MinvreEs.] Petitions presented. By the Archbishop of Yorx, 
the Bishops of Lincotn and BaNneor, by Earls Hower 
and RopEN, by Lord Roux, and a NoBLE Lorp, from 
a Number of Places,—for a Better Observance of the Sab- 
bath.—By the Dukes of Sussex, DevonsHIRE, and Nor- 
FOLK, by the Archbishop of York, the Marquess of Barn, 
by Earls Ropgn, Mor.ey, Rosepery, and GosrorD, and 
by Lords WesTERN, SUFFIELD, Dacre, PoLTIMORE, and 
ELLENBOROUGH, from a great Number of Places,— against 
Slavery.—By the Duke of Devonsuirg, from Waterford, 
against granting to any Private Companies, or Associations, 
any Exclusive Privileges and Immunities destructive of 
Existing Interests; and from the Corporation of the same 
Place, for a Protection of their Rights of Presentation to 
Ecclesiastical Preferment; also from the Members of the 
Established Church of Waterford, against the proposed 
Measure of Church Reform for Ireland.—By,the Earl of 
Ropen, from the Provincial Synod of Fife, for granting 
to the Irish the Means of Education in their own Lan- 
guage.—By the Duke of Ric#monp, from Burwash, for a 
Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Lord Byron, from Exhall, 
for a more Impartial and Equal Assessment for the Relief 
of the Poor throughout the Country. 


Occupation or Atcrers.] The Earl 
of Aberdeen rose, in pursuance of a 
notice he had given to their Lordships in 
the previous week, to bring forward a 
Motion in reference to a matter of great 
public importance, but which he should 
not have brought forward at the present 
moment had it not been connected with 
considerations of a personal nature. Their 
Lordships would probably recollect that 
when, in the course of last summer, 
the subject of Algiers was incidentally 
mentioned, a declaration was made by the 
noble Duke behind him, and by himself, 
that the French government had entered 
into engagements with respect to Algiers 
which they had not fulfilled. Since that 
declaration was made, the subject had 
been alluded to elsewhere by high authori- 
ties, and in terms directly leading to an 
opposite conclusion. Seeing this, he had 
been naturally desirous to bring the sub- 
ject again before their Lordships, and had 
expressed his wish and intention to do so 
to the noble Earl opposite, before the 
Easter holidays. But as the communica- 
tion he then had with the noble Ear! gave 
him to understand that negotiations were 
at the time going on between the two 
governments which might be injured by a 
public discussion, he consented to post- 
pone mentioning the matter. Shortly 
afterwards the declaration to which he had 
alluded, was repeated, and he again ex- 
pressed his anxiety upon the subject to the 
noble Earl, who did not then think it 
proper to interpose any further obstacle to 
his bringing the matter under their Lord- 
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ships’ notice. Of course their Lordships 
would anticipate, that it was his first 
desire to repeat, without a tittle or shade 
of variation, the accusation which he made, 
and which had been impugned, namely 
that the French government had entered 
into engagements with respect to the oc- 
cupation of Algiers which had not been 
fulfilled. He did not pretend to say, that 
there existed any convention, or any ex- 
press stipulation, for the evacuation . of 
Algiers by the French forces ; far from it ; 
but he did assert that important engage- 
ments were entered into, by means of 
declarations on the part of the French 
government, by which all the powers 
interested in the commerce of the Medi- 
terranean, and the territorial arrangements 
then established in that part of the world, 
had their apprehensions allayed, and by 
those declarations were induced to make 
no objections to the occupation. As he 
understood it was not the intention of the 
noble Earl to object to the production of 
the papers, he should be relieved from the 
necessity of detaining their Lordships, by 
entering, upon the present occasion, into 
the nature of those engagements. He 
should be perfectly satisfied when the 
papers were laid before the House to leave 
their interpretation to the plain sense of 
any man of common integrity. Still Jess 
was it his intention to detain their Lord- 
ships with arguments to enforce a motion 
which was not to be opposed ; neither had 
he any wish to excite angry discussion 
upon topics not regularly before the House. 
At the same time he could not help re- 
minding their Lordships of the importance 
of the situation of Algiers at the present 
moment, connected as it was by the rights 
of sovereignty with the Porte, which might 
naturally induce the wish to take a view 
of that part of the question, and to inquire 
what were the present state and future 
prospects of the Turkish empire, in conse- 
quence of the policy which had been 
pursued towards it. And if he abstained 
from entering into that most important 
question now, he did so in the hope that 
at no distant day it would be regularly 
brought before their Lordships as proper 
to engage their gravest and most mature 
deliberation. He must also say of the 
poliey of the noble Earl generally, that in 
much of the relations of this country with 
foreign states, he appeared to be acting 
upon views the most mistaken, and which, 
he feared, would prove most calamitous, 
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and most fatal to the interests and honour 
of this country. Yet, notwithstanding 
that he dissented so widely from the 
general line of policy which the noble 
Earl had pursued, he had no reason, upon 
this immediate question, to suppose that 
the noble Earl’s views were different from 
his own, or that his mind was not fully 
impressed with its importance. If any of 
their Lordships present had any naval ex- 
perience of that part of the world, he 
would confidently appeal to them as to the 
importance of holding Algiers to any naval 
power. But with any and all their Lord- 
ships he was sure it would be enough for 
him to refer to the opinions so repeatedly 
and emphatically declared by a Nelson, a 
Collingwood, and an Exmouth. If not 
they had only to look at the pesition of 
the country in the maps, where they would 
see the advantage that must be held by 
any power possessing a line of five or six 
hundred miles of coast at the entrance of 
the Mediterranean, and almost within 
sight of the Spanish territory : and above 
all when such an advantage was in posses- 
sion of such a power as France. It was 
impossible that a state of things could 
exist, in which the French obtained so 
great a superiority, without materially in- 
fluencing the commercial relations of other 
countries. He could not avoid seeing in 
the conduct of the present French govern- 
ment a desire of carrying into effect one 
of the designs of Buonaparte, that of 
making the Mediterranean as he described 
it, a French lake. He trusted that this 
disposition would be watched by the 
English Government; and so far was he 
from desiring to embarrass the noble Earl 
under the present posture of affairs, that 
nothing would give him greater pleasure 
than to find that so humble an individual 
as himself could lend the noble Earl any 
assistance or support in upholding the 
honour and the interest of the country. 
The noble Earl concluded by moving, 
“‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying that he will be 
graciously pleased to direct to be laid 
before this House, copies or extracts of 
correspondence between his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
his Majesty’s ambassador at Paris, in the 
year 1830, relative to the French expedi- 
tion to Algiers. Also, copies of official 
despatches addressed by the French go- 
vernment to the French ambassador in 
London, explaining the objects of the 
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expedition, dated in the months of March 
and May, 1830, and delivered by him to 
his Majesty’s Government. Also, copies 
or extracts of a despatch from his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Paris, communicating 
the intention of his Majesty the King of 
the French to fulfil all the engagements 
of the preceding government relative to 
Algiers.” 

Earl Grey said, that not intending to 
offer any opposition to the Motion, he 
should abstain from any discussion of the 
very important subject as he admitted it 
to be, to which the Motion referred. For 
he did not think it expedient, nor did he 
think their Lordships would deem it so, to 
enter into a discussion upon subjects of 
such a nature, respecting which further 
communications were still expected from 
the French government. He thought that 
in a question affecting not only the interests 
of France and England, but also those of 
other European Powers to which the noble 
Earl had alluded, nothing but inconveni- 
ence and mischief could result from forcing 
a premature discussion. What were the 
circumstances under which they stood 
with regard to the question? In the 
Chambers of France there was a party 
pressing the government upon the subject, 
and asserting that the honour and interests 
of France were involved in maintaining 
possession of Algiers. And if Ministers 
here were to be pressed in the sarne way, 
their Lordships must see, that the embar- 
rassments arising out of excited national 
feelings, would render it most difficult, if 
not altogether impossible, for the two 
governments to come to a satisfactory 
arrangement. Ue did not mean to attri- 
bute to the noble Earl the least desire to 
produce that effect, but when he called 
for such information at such a time the 
course he took created the danger of pro- 
ducing it. At the same time he begged 
to express his entire conviction that the 
Motion of the noble Earl could not have 
been urged in a more temperate and judi- 
cious manner. He should content himself, 
therefore, with saying, that with regard to 
the two first descriptions of papers he had 
no objection to their production whatever. 
He had certainly hoped, that the Motion 
altogether might have been deferred for 
some time longer, but it having been made 
he had come to the conclusion that no 
public inconvenience would result from 
granting the papers, or at least none to be 
put in comparison with what might be 
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expected to arise from an adverse discus- 
sion of the subject. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would give its consent to 
the Motion. The noble Earl had the 
goodness to communicate to him what 
papers would be necessary to his object, 
and he was content that they should be 
produced, reserving to himself the discre- 
tion of making any additions which he 
might deem necessary to the further eluci- 
dation of the matters to which they re- 
ferred. To produce the two first sets of 
papers demanded, he repeated he had no 
objection. The third was of a different 
character from the rest, and upon the 
propriety of acquiescing in the production 
of that document he had strong doubts— 
perhaps more than doubts, for he believed 
it would be injurious. In the first place 
he did not know of the existence of any 
paper in the Foreign Office coming within 
the description of the Motion of the noble 
Earl. There was undoubtedly a despatch 
from the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stewart de Rothsay) bearing the date of 
the 16th of August, 1830, communicating 
an account of a conversation which took 
place between him and the King of the 
French. Now, certainly he had no inten- 
tion to question the propriety of that com- 
munication, for it was clearly not only 
correct, but the first duty of the noble 
Lord to communicate to his government 
the nature and particulars of such a con- 
versation. But he would state the diffi- 
culty which appeared to him in producing 
the document through which that com- 
munication was made. The private con- 
versation held by the noble Lord with the 
King of the French, took place on the 
18th of August; a period at which the 
new government had not been recognised 
by his Majesty, and when, consequently, 
it could hold no official communication 
with his Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris. 
It was, therefore, a matter of doubt with 
him whether such a communication could 
be deemed to partake of an official cha- 
racter. But, besides this objection, he 
desired to submit it to their Lordships’ 
consideration, whether in any case such 
conversation as this could be taken by one 
government as the act of another? In the 
first place it was not a communication of 
a conversation held with a responsible 
minister in the presence of the king, and 
for which the minister might be respon- 
sible; it was a private conversation with 
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mean to impugn the step taken by the 
noble Lord; he had already said, that it 
was his duty to communicate the informa- 
tion to his government, and he had no 
reason to doubt that the communication 
was strictly and accurately correct. But 
he knew, as their Lordships well knew, 
that all verbal communications of this 
kind incurred the risk of misinterpretation, 
and of doubts, which could only be cleared 
up by subsequent explanations. In the 
case of such matters being discussed with 
responsible Ministers, the assurances given 
were deliberately considered, on account 
of their responsibility, records were kept, 
explanations might be demanded, and 
misunderstandings were thereby avoided. 
But when the discussion was held with the 
Sovereign, and that, perhaps, showed 
the general inconvenience of such con- 
versations between Sovereigns and Fo- 
reign Ministers, it was impossible that any 
Minister could be held responsible. These 
were his reasons for doubting the propriety 
of producing the third paper, and he trusted 
they would induce the noble Earl to con- 
sent to withdraw that part of his Motion. 
There was another document which the 
noble Earl had expressed a wish to have, 
but which, he thought, should not be pro- 
duced. It was, perhaps, not of much im- 
portancein itself, but much moreimportance 
might be attached to it than it deserved if 
made public. In that view he thought it 
not proper to produce the paper, as ° it 
might prove injurious to the settlements of 
pending negotiations. Having now stated 
the course he meant to pursue with regard 
to the Motion, he would only add, that it 
was impossible for him to go into any dis- 
cussion upon the subject whatever. He 
admitted its great importance, but should 
express no opinion whatever upon the 
documents, leaving them to the House for 
its consideration and judgment. With 
regard to the general subject of the 
position of the Turkish empire, he could 
assure the noble Earl, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers were as sensibly alive as he 
could be to all the interests, British and 
European, which that question involved ; 
and that they would endeavour to do their 
duty to the best of their power in pre- 
serving those interests from injury. He 
certainly regretted, that the noble Earl 
considered it a part of his duty to make 
some severe animadversions upon the 
general policy of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But, at present, he should only 
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declare, that he and his colleagues in the 
course they had pursued, and should con- 
tinue to pursue, were influenced by a 
sincere desire to maintain the general 
peace of the world, and a sincere desire 
to uphold the honour and the interests of 
the country. To that course he should 
adhere, and when the proper time arrived 
he should be prepared to explain the 
principles, and to support and vindicate 
the measures which the Government had 
adopted. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, he was not 
disposed to press for the production of the 
two documents to which the noble Earl ob- 
jected. With respect to the first, the verbal 
communication of the king of the French 
with the English Ambassador, he thought 
the reasons assigned for the non-production 
of this document by the noble Earl were 
sufficiently satisfactory. As regarded the 
second paper, it did not appear to him 
that the reasons against producing it were 
equally satisfactory. The only object he 
proposed to himself in moving for these 
papers was, to show that the present go- 
vernment of France considered itself: in 
the same situation, and bound by the 
same engagements, as the late govern- 
ment of that country. That such was 
considered to be the state of things at 
the time was clear from the speech of his 
present Majesty on opening the Parlia- 
His Majesty, in his speech, de- 
clared, that he had received the most 
authentic declarations that the king of 
the French would recognize all the en- 
gagements of the preceding French go- 
vernment. It wason this ground that his 
Majesty, the king of the French, was 
instantly recognized. His own hostility 
to the noble Earl and his Government 
was at times represented as passing the 
bounds of moderation. He might oc- 
casionally have been led into some 
warmth of language upon subjects in 
which he considered the honour and 
interests of the country to be deeply in- 
volved, but not greater than the occasion 
justified. From the first day of the 
Session up to the present time he had 
not said one word on the foreign policy 
of the country, or on any one of those 
subjects which it was natural to suppose 
must have occupied his attention day and 
night. After what had fallen from the 
noble Earl he could not for a moment 
doubt, that the relations of this country 
with foreign governments were such as he 
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represented them. He trusted that, at no 
distant period, an opportunity would be 
afforded to their Lordships of entering 
fully into this most important subject 

Motion agreed to, except the last para- 
graph, which was withdrawn. 


Corporation 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 3, 1833. 


MrNuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Lord Howick, 
an Account of all Offices Abolished in the Colonies, or of 
which the Emoluments have been reduced between No- 
vember 22nd, 1850, and April 5rd, 1833, and of other 
means taken to reduce the Expenditure incurred by the 
said Colonies. 

Bills, Read a first time :—Juries (Ireland); Privy Council. 

Fetitions presented. By Mr. Hopces, from Gondhurst, for 
the Repeal or Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act.—By 
Viscount CASTLEREAGH, Sir ANDREW AGNEW, General 
O'NEAL, Colonel Gore LANGTON, Major HANDLEY, 
Lord MANDEVILLE, Sir WILLIAM Guise, Lord RoBERT 
MANNERS, Sir S. R. GLYNNE, and Mr. Byne, Mr. G. 
Sinciarr, Mr. Joun Smitu, Mr. Grote, Mr. GILion, 
Mr. M‘Lgop, Mr. Hawes, and Mr. Rorsuck, from a 
Number of Places,—for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By General O’Ne1L, Sir Gzorce STAUNTON, 
Sir CHARLES Coote, Sir WILLIAM Guisk, Sir J. HAN- 
MER, Lord RoBERT MANNERS, and by Mr. Hawes, Mr. 
FAZAKERLEY, Mr. J. P. CHICHESTER, Mr. ATHERLEY, 
Mr. JOHN SMITH, Mr. M‘Lrop, Mr. Byrne, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. W. Evans, Mr. F. Nort, Mr. SLANEY, Mr. GILLon, 
Mr. Kemyss TyntTE, Mr. GREENE, Mr. C. RUSSELL, 
Mr. Pou.ter, and by Lord CavenpisH, from a great 
many Places,—for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. 
GiLtLon, from Lanark, and other Places, for Inquiry into 
the prevailing Distress: also from the Hand-loom Weavers 
of Airdrie, and Falkirk, and by Mr. BoLiinG, from those 
of Bolton, for Inquiry and Relief.—By Mr. GILLon, 
from the Political Union of Kilmarnock; and by Mr. 
Huu, from Kingston-upon-Hull,—for a Repeal of the 
Septennial Act.—By Mr. Giiton, from Glasgow, Hamil- 
ton, and other Places, for severing the Connexion between 
Church and State.—By Mr. G1Luon, from Kirkintilloch ; 
by Mr. Sincuarr, from Dyce, and other Places; and by 
Mr. M‘LeEop, from Kincardine and Dollar,—for altering 
the present System of Church Patronage in Scotland.— 
By Mr. Rogsuck, from Bristol; and by Mr. Ciay, from 
St. Mary, Whitechapel, —for Amending the Law relating 
to Imprisonment for Debt.—By General PaLmer, Mr. 
Kemyss TyntTE, Lord Joun RusskEt., and Mr. HARLAND, 
from several Places,—against the Assessed Taxes.—By 
Colonel Gore LAneTon, Mr. Byne, Mr. Kemyss Tyne, 
Mr. Esrcourt, Sir W. Guise, and Mr. Cuiay, from 
several Places,—for the Repeal or Amendment of the 
Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. CuAy, from the Inn and 
‘Tavern Keepers of the Metropolis, for Amending the Laws 
for granting Musie Licenses.—By Mr. M‘Lrop, from 
Kincardine, for Permission to Import Foreign Sugar to be 
Refined for Exportation.—By Mr. Hitu, from Hull, for 
Vote by Ballot; and from the Guardian Society, Hull, for 
the Repeal of the Duty on Stamped Receipts.—By Sir S. 
R. Giynneg, from Flint, for Poor Laws to Ireland.—By 
Mr. Hawes, from the Licensed Victuallers of Surrey, for 
Exemptions from Taxes now charged on their Premises. 
o=3y Mr. ATHERLEY, from Southampton; and Mr. 
Byne, from Hanwell,—in favour of the Factories Regu- 
lation Bill.—By an Hon. Mempeer, from Penzance, for 
Removing the Civil Disabilities of the Jews, 


Corporation or Leicester.| Mr. 
Halford held in his hand a Petition from 
the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of 
the Borough of Leicester signed by the 
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Mayor on behalf of that body, and sealed 
with their common seal. This petition 
was occasioned by one which had been 
presented a few days back by the hon. 
member for Leicester (Mr. Evans), contain- 
ing some reflections injurious to the public 
character and integrity of that body, The 
petitioners stated, that they had become 
acquainted with the real contents of the 
petition from seeing it advertised in The 
Leicester Chronicle newspaper, and also 
distributed and posted in hand-bills about 
the town, but that it contained scandalous 
misrepresentations, and imputed miscon- 
duct to the Corporation, both as to the 
administration of justice and the distribu- 
tion of charitable funds as trustees for 
various charitable purposes; that they 
felt themselves so aggrieved by those false 
and scandalous misrepresentations, and 
that they should be so exposed to public 
odium and disgrace, that they felt re- 
solved to adopt the only means they 
had — namely, that of moving in his 
Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for a 
criminal information against the parties 
concerned in the said scandalous libel ; 
and that as a necessary qualification for 
moving for such, they were obliged to 
deny on oath all and every charge of 
mismanagement and corruption which the 
said petition imputed to them, and in 
compliance with such rules, affidavits from 
the Bar had been filed, in which each and 
every charge contained in the said petition 
was denied. He begged leave to move, 
that the petition be referred to the Cor- 
poration Committee. 

Mr. William Evans, in reference to the 
petition which he had the honour to pre- 
sent, and which was now said to contain 
gross and scandalous libels, said, it was 
signed by 5,800 individuals, including a 
great portion of the most respectable 
inhabitants of the town of Leicester, who, 
he believed, were utterly incapable of 
getting up such a petition, unless they 
knew that there were abuses in the Cor- 
poration, and that they felt the grievances 
of which they complained. A part of the 
allegations in the petition he knew to be 
true, and his opinion was, that, substanti- 
ally, they were all true. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Halford) could not deny that 
the Corporation made 2,000 freemen at 
nearly one time ; and, he would ask, was 
notthat an abuse? Was that a false and 
gross libel? It was true that all of those 
2,000 did not take up their freedom, but 
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many of them did. He believed, that the 
inhabitants of Leicester had very great 
cause of complaint, on account of various 
instances of misconduct in the Corpora- 
tion, and that nothing would gratify the 
inhabitants more than a full, fair, and 
complete investigation into the conduct of 
that body. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the present 
petitioners expressed an anxious wish, as 
a means of refuting the allegations of the 
former petition, that a full and strict 
investigation might be made into their 
proceedings, and yet they were about to 
proceed by criminal information. Why, 
if they wished for an impartial inquiry, 
did they not proceed so as to allow the 
parties an opportunity, if they could, of 
justifying themselves? Great stress was 
laid on the affidavits of the Corporation 
functionaries ; they might consider, from 
long habit, that their conduct was correct ; 
but so long as they proceeded in the way 
they had done, he should look with great 
suspicion not only on their statements, 
but upon their affidavits. 

Mr. Halford, in explanation, said, that 
they were only anxious to vindicate them- 
selves, and, he believed, the only cause of 


complaint that existed against them was, 
that’ they were staunch friends to the 
Constitution in Church and State. 

The Petition to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Corporations. 


Cuurcu EstaBLisHMENT(IRELAND).] 
Mr. Gillon presented several Petitions, 
all of them very numerously signed, from 
most respectable bodies of persons in 
Scotland, for the general abolition of 
the Church Establishment of Ireland. 
They were from the Members of the 
Political Union of the Borough of Kil- 
marnock ; from the Inhabitants of Hamil- 
ton; from the Chairman and Members 
of the Glasgow Political Union; from the 
Inhabitants of Carron, signed by 1,200 
persons; and from the Inhabitants of the 
City of Glasgow, signed by 16,000 of the 
Inhabitants of that place. The hon. Mem- 
ber stated, they had all the same object, 
though their phraseology was different, 
and they considered that the alliance 
between the Church and State was un- 
scriptural, and injurious to the Church, 
and prayed the House to take some 
means, as speedily as possible, to re- 
dress the evils complained of. In his 
opinion, the Coercive Bill they had lately 
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passed was a Bill to keep up that Estab- 
lishment. It was passed to keep up 
that Establishment in defiance of public 
opinion. The prayer of the petition he 
considered most reasonable. The principle 
of it was, that all Christians should be 
allowed to worship God as they pleased, 
and that they should not have their 
feelings affronted by being compelled to 
support the doctrines which other men 
embraced, and of which they disapproved. 
The petitioners were strengthened in their 
support of this sacred principle by re- 
membering that the blood of their 
martyred fathers had been shed in that 
same cause. He was satisfied, that no 
means would ever be devised to tranquillize 
Ireland till the Church Establishment 
there was completely extinguished. Great 
complaints had of late been made of the 
distress of the people, and he had willingly 
lent his aid to reduce taxation. He would 
on all occasions do that; but he would 
never give his vote for the substitution 
of any other tax for those he might vote 
to abolish, till the whole property of the 
Church of Ireland had been appropriated 
to the uses of the State. The petitioners 
considered that property to belong to the 
State; so did he; and he would never 
vote for the imposition of any new tax, till 
the whole of it was appropriated to relieve 
the public burthens, 

Mr. Sinclair trusted, that the last 


| petition which had been presented would 


not be considered as speaking the sense 
of all the inhabitants from whence that 
petition came. The people of Scotland 
were sensible that they had derived many 
blessings from their own Establishment. 
They were also sensible, that the Estab- 
lished Church had rendered many im- 
portant services to the general cause of 
Christianity ; and though they desired all 
reasonable reforms, the abolition contem- 
plated by these petitions they would con- 
sider the downfall of the establishment of 
the country, which would be one of the 
greatest misfortunes that could befall the 
United Kingdom. 
Petition laid upon the Table. 


Poor Laws (IreLanpb).] Mr. William 
Roche: Sir, having recently received 
from a most respectable portion of my 
constituents, in the city of Limerick, the 
Petition which I hold in my hands relating 
to the interesting and important subject of 
last night’s debate, namely, the expediency 
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of devising a system of Poor-laws for 
Ireland suitable to the necessities and cir- 
cumstances of that country; I had intended 
presenting it that evening, and adverting to 
the subject matter of it; but from the 
anxiety of the House to close the debate 
after the very satisfactory proposition of 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I could not obtain an oppor- 
tunity. My feelings incline me, as far as 
may be practicable, to advocate that sys- 
tem of protection for the poor which would 
comprehend employment for those anxious 
and able to earn their bread, when, not- 
withstanding their best individual exer- 
tions, theyare unable toobtainemployment, 
or in other words, when want of employ- 
meut is no fault of their own; because 
I think, Sir, that without some plan or 
provision to this effect, we do imperfectly, 
and but by halves, approach the justice, 
policy, or humanity of the case. Sir, that 
a man who has not property already 
acquired should, so long as he is able, 
earn his own bread, is a maxim equally re- 
quired and supported by religious morals, 
and political principles, but to enable him 
to do so, when he is well-disposed, is 
I think, equally an obligation on the other 
classes of society. The poor man, Sir, 
who is anxious to support himself and 
family honestly and independently, but 
who, in despite of his best unaided ex- 
ertions, cannot accomplish it from want of 
employment, is not very far from being, 
even in the eye of humanity alone, an 
equal object of public protection and 
sympathy with those physically incapa- 
citated; and were we to be actuated 
solely by the maxims of civil policy, 
perhaps more so; because such a man, if 
neglected, is susceptible of the worst im- 
pressions towards society by the discontent 
his situation is so likely to generate, 
disposing him, probably, to obtain by 
force or fraud what is refused to his 
honest endeavours. Or if, on the other 
hand, he should bear up peacefully and 
patiently against his distress, destitution 
and disease will, ere long, place him and 
his family in the indisputable list of the 
impotent. Sir, I make these observations 
only to show ,that though, undoubtedly, 
the subject is difficult of arrangement, it is 
nevertheless entitled to our best consider- 
ation; for, as was properly observed during 
the debate, it is not because abuses may 
have crept into the Poor-laws in this 
country that we should reject or lose 
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sight of their preponderating advantages, 
particularly as most of those abuses are 
quite susceptible of being remedied. In 
Ireland, Sir, I often had occasion to see 
and commiserate the poor labourer leaving 
his humble dwelling morning after morning 
with his spade, shovel, or some such 
instrument of labour in his hand in search 
of a day’s work, but returning evening 
after evening disappointed, disconsolate 
also from his inability to purchase even 
one meal for his family—then, pawning 
article after article of his scanty furniture, 
till, when no more remained, he was com- 
pelled to beg, his misery, even then, often 
mocked by being told he was but an 
idle lazy fellow who could get work if he 
wished. Sir, such a distressing case —and 
such cases abound in Ireland—surely de- 
mands, both from humanity and policy, 
some attention and redress. But, Sir, as 
the remedy, however desirable, involves 
sO many serious considerations and con- 
sequences, it is no doubt proper to proceed 
with circumspection, and the noble Lord’s 
proposition appears therefore advisable. 
Provision for the poor would have the 
advantage, too, Sir, of compelling the 
absentee to repair some part, at least, 
of the evils his apathy and neglect create; 
and the enormous property of the Church 
Establishment in Ireland could well spare 
to contribute effectually to this end. But, 
Sir, to return to the petition; I have said 
it came from a most respectable portion of 
my constituents. It is, in fact, exclusively 
signed by the wealthier classes, which 
circumstances, as they are to be the payers, 
not the receivers, gives it greater authority, 
for when people recommend an impost on 
themselves, its urgency must indeed be 
very manifest. That circumstance also 
renders it highly creditable to their feelings 
and character. The prayer of the petition 
only extends to provision for the aged 
and infirm, unwilling, at least as a com- 
mencement, to proceed further. It, there- 
fore, Sir, is I think, free from any possible 
objection, as no one disputes the necessity 
of a provision for the poor to that extent. 
With regard to myself, Sir, I have no 
partiality for Poor-laws to a greater extent, 
provided employment can be obtained in 
any other more eligible way, whether by 
allocations of land or otherwise; but I 
fear that, until society be roused by the 
argumentum ad Crumenam it will not 
take up the matter with the attention, 
promptitude, and efficiency it deserves, 
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I now, Sir, beg leave to lay the Petition 
on the Table. 


Stamp Duties— 


Stamp Duties — Unequat Tax- 
ATION.] Lord Althorp moved the Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply. 

Upon the Order of the Day being read 
on the question that the Speaker leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. Cobbett rose to make a complaint, 
on the part of the labouring and working 
classes of England and Ireland, and Scot- 
land too, of great partiality in Taxation. 
He complained, upon their part, that 
heavy Stamp-duties and Auction-duties 
were laid upon them, while the rich part 
of his Majesty’s subjects escaped the far 
greater of those duties. This was what 
he had to show to the House; but before 
he proceeded with his statement, he must 
make one or two observations upon cer- 
tain reproaches that had been cast upon 
him at different times for having an inten- 
tion, and being desirous to set the poor 
against the rich. Why, if a Member of 
Parliament must not complain that the 
poor were ill-treated by the rich—if he 
must never put forward the claims of the 
poor, in opposition to those of the rich, 
without incurring this charge—then that 
House must consist of the Representatives 
of the rich, and not of the Representatives 
of the poor. 
imputation—disregarding the imputation 
of making statements as the hon. member 
for Hull had accused him of doing— 
(his learning and good manners had pre- 
vented him from doing so in English), for 
the purpose of misleading the vulgar, he 
would proceed with his statement, and he, 
in general, complained, that of eight 
millions of taxation, raised upon the 
people of this kingdom, including the 
cost of the collection, a very small portion 
indeed was paid by those who were best 
able to pay, and he was afraid it would 
appear (though he was by no means 
anxious that it should), that this had been 
done by premeditation and design, and 
that it could not have been done other- 
wise. As he had done on a former occa- 
sion when he brought forward this matter, 
he should submit what he had to offer 
to the House in the shape of Resolutions, 
which Resolutions, in divers successive 
propositions, would contain a statement 
of facts drawn from the Acts of Parlia- 
ment themselves, and not based on any 
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loose conjecture. What he had to state 
was quite undeniable—it was not to be 
referred to the errors of assessors, com- 
missioners, and so forth, as the hon. 
Gentleman had done the other night, 
counting up windows and doors. Unless 
it could be proved that the Acts of Par- 
liament did not exist, he could not be 
answered. The first Resolution was 
rather a prelude to the rest—it was a pre- 
amble, containing a statement which he 
thought would not be questioned. It was 
this :— 

*‘Resolved—That an impost, which, 
according to the letter of the law imposing 
it, is made to press with greater weight on 
one man, or on one class of men, than on 
other men, or on another class of men, is, 
properly speaking, not a tax, but a confis- 
cation, and the law imposing it is, if pro- 
perly defined, a penal law, such as were 
the laws imposing double taxes on the 
Catholics of England, and on the Qua- 
kers of the United States of America; 
and that when one part of the community 
is compelled to pay a tax, from which 
another part of the same community is 
wholly exempted, there is a clear and 
undeniable confiscation; and that, if 
such confiscation be inflicted without 
crime committed by, and proved upon, 
the party on whom it is inflicted, such 
confiscation is an act of tyranny.” 

“This was a Resolution to which the 
Committee could not object. If the noble 
Lord said, that the taxation was not an 
imposition on one class from which 
another was exempt, then let him not 
complain of a graduated Property-tax, 
of which it had been so much the fashion 
to talk. Dr. Johnson had written a 
celebrated pamphlet called ‘ Taxation no 
Tyranny ;” and it was no tyranny if fairly 
imposed. Speaking of different districts, 
he had taken very good care to say, “ if 
each part of the kingdom pays only in 
due proportion.” The tax of which he 
was speaking, was no tyranny if the 
nobility and gentry paid in due propor- 
tion to those in the middle ranks of life; 
but if he showed, that those in the middle 
and lower ranks of life paidten, forty, a 
hundred, a thousand fold more than the 
rich, was not that taxation a tyranny? 
Would Dr. Johnson have said that 
that taxation was not tyranny? The 
noble Lord, when he first came into office, 
had proposed a tax upon the funds, and 
on the transfer of stock. What frightened 
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of devising a system of Poor-laws for 
Ireland suitable to the necessities and cir- 
cumstances of that country; I had intended 
presenting it that evening, and adverting to 
the subject matter of it; but from the 
anxiety of the House to close the debate 
after the very satisfactory proposition of 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I could not obtain an oppor- 
tunity. My feelings incline me, as far as 
may be practicable, to advocate that sys- 
tem of protection for the poor which would 
comprehend employment for those anxious 
and able to earn their bread, when, not- 
withstanding their best individual exer- 
tions, theyare unable toobtain employment, 
or in other words, when want of employ- 
meut is no fault of their own; because 
I think, Sir, that without some plan or 
provision to this effect, we do imperfectly, 
and but by halves, approach the justice, 
policy, or humanity of the case. Sir, that 
a man who has not property already 
acquired should, so long as he is able, 
earn his own bread, is a maxim equally re- 
quired and supported by religious morals, 
and political principles, but to enable him 
to do so, when he is well-disposed, is 
I think, equally an obligation on the other 
classes of society. The poor man, Sir, 
who is anxious to support himself and 
family honestly and independently, but 
who, in despite of his best unaided ex- 
ertions, cannot accomplish it from want of 
employment, is not very far from being, 
even in the eye of humanity alone, an 
equal object of public protection and 
sympathy with those physically incapa- 
citated; and were we to be actuated 
solely by the maxims of civil policy, 
perhaps more so; because such a man, if 
neglected, is susceptible of the worst im- 
pressions towards society by the discontent 
his situation is so likely to generate, 
disposing him, probably, to obtain by 
force or fraud what is refused to his 
honest endeavours, Or if, on the other 
hand, he should bear up peacefully and 
patiently against his distress, destitution 
and disease will, ere long, place him and 
his family in the indisputable list of the 
impotent. Sir, I make these observations 
only to show ,that though, undoubtedly, 
the subject is difficult of arrangement, it is 
nevertheless: entitled to our best consider- 
ation; for, as was properly observed during 
the debate, it is not because abuses may 
have crept into the Poor-laws in this 
country that we should reject or lose 
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sight of their preponderating advantages, 
particularly as most of those abuses are 
quite susceptible of being remedied. In 
Ireland, Sir, I often had occasion to see 
and commiserate the poor labourer leaving 
his humble dwelling morning after morning 
with his spade, shovel, or some such 
instrument of labour in his hand in search 
of a day’s work, but returning evening 
after evening disappointed, disconsolate 
also from his inability to purchase even 
one meal for his family—then, pawning 
article after article of his scanty furniture, 
till, when no more remained, he was com- 
pelled to beg, his misery, even then, often 
mocked by being told he was but an 
idle lazy fellow who could get work if he 
wished. Sir, such a distressing case —and 
such cases abound in Ireland—surely de- 
mands, both from humanity and policy, 
some attention and redress. But, Sir, as 
the remedy, however desirable, involves 
sO many serious considerations and con- 
sequences, it is no doubt proper to proceed 
with circumspection, and the noble Lord’s 
proposition appears therefore advisable. 
Provision for the poor would have the 
advantage, too, Sir, of compelling the 
absentee to repair some part, at least, 
of the evils his apathy and neglect create; 
and the enormous property of the Church 
Establishment in Ireland could well spare 
to contribute effectually to this end. But, 
Sir, to return to the petition ; 1 have said 
it came from a most respectable portion of 
my constituents. It is, in fact, exclusively 
signed by the wealthier classes, which 
circumstances, as they are to be the payers, 
not the receivers, gives it greater authority, 
for when people recommend an impost on 
themselves, its urgency must indeed be 
very manifest. That circumstance also 
renders it highly creditable to their feelings 
and character. The prayer of the petition 
only extends to provision for the aged 
and infirm, unwilling, at least as a com- 
mencement, to proceed further. It, there- 
fore, Sir, is I think, free from any possible 
objection, as no one disputes the necessity 
of a provision for the poor to that extent. 
With regard to myself, Sir, I have no 
partiality for Poor-laws to a greater extent, 
provided employment can be obtained in 
any other more eligible way, whether by 
allocations of land or otherwise; but I 
fear that, until society be roused by the 
argumentum ad Crumenam it will not 
take up the matter with the attention, 
promptitude, and efficiency it deserves, 
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I now, Sir, beg leave to lay the Petition 
on the Table. 


Stamp Duties— 


Stamp Duties — Unequat Tax- 
ATION.] Lord Althorp moved the Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply. 

Upon the Order of the Day being read 
on the question that the Speaker leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. Cobbett rose to make a complaint, 
on the part of the labouring and working 
classes of England and Ireland, and Scot- 
land too, of great partiality in Taxation. 
He complained, upon their part, that 
heavy Stamp-duties and Auction-duties 
were laid upon them, while the rich part 
of his Majesty’s subjects escaped the far 
greater of those duties. This was what 
he had te show to the House; but before 
he proceeded with his statement, he must 
make one or two observations upon cer- 
tain reproaches that had been cast upon 
him at different times for having an inten- 
tion, and being desirous to set the poor 
against the rich. Why, if a Member of 
Parliament must not complain that the 
poor were ill-treated by the rich—if he 
must never put forward the claims of the 
poor, in opposition to those of the rich, 
without incurring this charge—then that 
House must consist of the Representatives 
of the rich, and not of the Representatives 
of the poor. However, disregarding that 
imputation—disregarding the imputation 
of making statements as the hon. member 
for Hull had accused him of doing— 
(his learning and good manners had pre- 
vented him from doing so in English), for 
the purpose of misleading the vulgar, he 
would proceed with his statement, and he, 
in general, complained, that of eight 
millions of taxation, raised upon the 
people of this kingdom, including the 
cost of the collection, a very small portion 
indeed was paid by those who were best 
able to pay, and he was afraid it would 
appear (though he was by no means 
anxious that it should), that this had been 
done by premeditation and design, and 
that it could not have been done other- 
wise. As he had done on a former occa- 
sion when he brought forward this matter, 
he should submit what he had to offer 
to the House in the shape of Resolutions, 
which Resolutions, in divers successive 
propositions, would contain a statement 
of facts drawn from the Acts of Parlia- 
ment themselves, and not based on any 
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loose conjecture. What he had to state 
was quite undeniable—it was not to be 
referred to the errors of assessors, com- 
missioners, and so forth, as the hon. 
Gentleman had done the other night, 
counting up windows and doors. Unless 
it could be proved that the Acts of Par- 
liament did not exist, he could not be 
answered. The first Resolution was 
rather a prelude to the rest—it was a pre- 
amble, containing a statement which he 
thought would not be questioned. It was 
this :— 

~“ Resolved—That an impost, which, 
according to the letter of the law imposing 
it, is made to press with greater weight on 
one man, or on one class of men, than on 
other men, or on another class of men, is, 
properly speaking, not a tax, but a confis- 
cation, and the law imposing it is, if pro- 
perly defined, a penal law, such as were 
the laws imposing double taxes on the 
Catholics of England, and on the Qua- 
kers of the United States of America; 
and that when one part of the community 
is compelled to pay a tax, from which 
another part of the same community is 
wholly exempted, there is a clear and 
undeniable confiscation; and that, if 
such confiscation be inflicted without 
crime committed by, and proved upon, 
the party on whom it is inflicted, such 
confiscation is an act of tyranny.” 

‘This was a Resolution to which the 
Committee could not object. If the noble 
Lord said, that the taxation was not an 
imposition on one class from which 
another was exempt, then let him not 
complain of a graduated Property-tax, 
of which it had been so much the fashion 
to talk. Dr. Johnson had written a 
celebrated pamphlet called “‘ Taxation no 
Tyranny ;” and it was no tyranny if fairly 
imposed. Speaking of different districts, 
he had taken very good care to say, “ if 
each part of the kingdom pays only in 
due proportion.” The tax of which he 
was speaking, was no tyranny if the 
nobility and gentry paid in due propor- 
tion to those in the middle ranks of life; 
but if he showed, that those in the middle 
and lower ranks of life paidten, forty, a 
hundred, a thousand fold more than the 
rich, was not that taxation a tyranny? 
Would Dr. Johnson have said that 
that taxation was not tyranny? The 
noble Lord, when he first came into office, 
had proposed a tax upon the funds, and 
on the transfer of stock. What frightened 
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him out of that he (Mr. Cobbett) did not 
know; but that would not have been the 
taxation of which he was speaking. The 
noble Lord was certainly frightened out of 
that taxation, for property in the funds 
was not mere personal property—it was 
something more — it was assured by law— 
—it was asolemn interest a fixed thing as 
much as freehold. But the taxes of 
which he spoke were of a different nature. 
He now came to another branch of his ar- 
gument—he meant the manner in which 
the rich and great had guarded themselves 
in the enactment of the duty on stamps, 
and he intended to propose the following 
resolution :— 

“* By the Acts of Parliament passed on 
the Ilth of July, 1815, being chapter 
184 of the fifty-fifth of George 3rd. and 
by the Act passed on the 5th of August, 
1822, being chapter 117 of the third of 
George 4th imposing certain duties on 
stamps, amounting annually, in the aggre- 
gate, to upwards of seven millions a-year, 
the utmost care has been taken to exempt 
the nobility and great landed proprietors 
from bearing any but a very small share 
of the burthen; and further to make the 
tax heavier and heavier, in proportion to 
the smallness of the amount of property 
on which it is levied; so that each tax 
goes on, pressing heavier and heavier, 
from the very rich down to the very poor, 
as will clearly appear by a reference to 
the letter of the said Acts.” 

These were his words, as well now as 
on former occasions; and if these words 
should prove to be true, then he trusted 
the House would be prepared (notwith- 
sanding the vote of Tuesday last) to go 
along with him in making the taxes fall 
equally on all the people of these realms. 
fle now came to the legacies, and the 
effect which the stamp duties had upon 
them. This was the Resolution he pro- 
posed on that subject :— 

“« By the first of the said Acts, various 
duties on legacies, and on property com- 
ing by intestate succession, are imposed 
applicable to different degrees of relation- 
ship between the legatees and the suc- 
cessors and the deceased, beginning at 
one per cent, and going on’to ten per cent; 
but that from these duties all freehold 
property is wholly exempt, and, therefore, 
from the tax, which is, on an average, 
about three per cent, on all other property 
in the kingdom left by will, or coming by 
intestate succession, the estates of the 
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nobility and landed gentry, (including the 
advowsons and lay-tithes) are exempted, 
while the father, the mother, the child, of 
the fundholder, the tradesman, the farmer, 
or other person bequeathing personal pro- 
perty, has one per cent to pay on the 
amount of the legacy or intestate succes- 
sion, while a brother who has had 1,000/. 
left him by a brother, has 30/. to pay on 
this duty, and while a distant relation of 
the deceased has, on a legacy of the same 
amount, to pay 100/.” 

Now, unless it was asserted from the 
other side, and meant to contradict these 
facts—unless they were prepared to say 
that the Act of Parliament itself was 
untrue, where, he would ask, was the 
answer of the noble Lord, or the right 
hon. Gentleman near the noble Lord, to 
be found? He could hardly believe—he 
could hardly bring himself to believe, that 
if the legislators by whom these Acts were 
passed knew the hundredth, nay, the 
thousandth part of the hardship and injury 
they would inflict on the middling and 
lower classes, they would have ventured to 
pass them into a law. In fact there were 
many cases in which the whole of a legacy 
was absorbed by the duty, the fees of the 
lawyer, and other charges; so that, to the 
person to whom the legacy was bequeathed, 
it was of no benefit. One person wrote to 
him from the country, stating that he had 
been bequeathed a legacy of 50/. a-year, 
for himself, his wife, and children, but 
that he had to pay, in the first year 1321., 
a sum far exceeding the produce of two 
years of the legacy. He was obliged to 
borrow money to meet this enormous de- 
mand; and, in fact, if the party had not, 
there would have been a loss instead of a 
gain upon the bequest. Could it ever 
have been intended that this should be the 
law of the land ? Either those who enacted 
these laws, knew what their effects 
would be, or they did not. If they did 
not know what those effects would be, it 
was time that they should be made ac- 
quainted with them; but if they did know 
what those effects would be, then it was 
time that the people should be made 
acquainted with the fact that they did. 
His next Resolution was on the probates 
on wills and letters of administration. It 
was this— 

“That, in regard to the probates of 
wills and letters of administration, if the 
deceased leave property above the value 
of 20/., his successors have to pay a stamp 
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duty of 10s.; that is to say, at the rate of 
2l, per cent on the value of the property ; 
but that, if the party dying leave by will 
any sum from 30,000/. to 500,000/. the 
duty is only 1/, 10s. per cent; and that, 
in this case again, all freehold property is 
exempted.” 

He would ask the House whether this 
was not monstrous? Was it not, in the 
first place, an almost total exemption of 
the whole of the great estates of the coun- 
try from the operation of this tax. Well, 
they were safe enough; they could not be 
touched. But then there was generally 
some personal property left, as the large 
estates, which could not be so easily 
protected. It, of course, must pay; but 
was it enacted that it should pay in a fair 
proportion with that of the poor man? 
Oh, no! How would hon. Members 
justify themselves in taking 45/. out of 
1,000/. left to the orphan or widow (for 
even the poor widow was not exempted 
from the operation of this tax), while, 
from the property left by a rich bishop, 
amounting to some 300,000/., it took only 
one-half that sum? How would hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite justify 
this ? It had been stated, that a right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), who usually 
sat near him (Mr. Cobbett), had paid the 
largest. legacy duty ever paid in England 
—that he had paid 15,000/. But if that 
duty were paid, as he understood it was, 
on 1,000,000/. of money, the duty, at the 
rate paid by the poor man, ought to have 
amounted to 30,000/. And yet the people 
were called to look uponthis as 2 noble and 
generous act on the part of the right hon. 
Baronet. But should the 1,000,000/. or 
the 300,000/. only pay half the poor 
man’s proportion? Let those who ap- 
peared to understand the subject so well, 
and who had dared him to the combat, 
tell him upon what ground it was, that the 
300,000/. should pay only half of the 
proportion paid by the single 1,000/., why 
should the latter pay double the propor- 
tion of the former? If he possessed 
one acre of land and his neighbour 
1,000 acres, and if his neighbour paid 
1,000 times as much duty on that land as 
he did for his one acre, the tax would be 
equal; but if the holder of the 1,000 
acres paid any more than that proportion, 
it would be so far a confiscation of his 
estate. These were the principles of tax- 
ation which he had uniformly advocated, 


and which he held to be just. He hoped 
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hon. Gentlemen would attend to the order 
in which he had made his objections, and 
answer them in the same order. No 
general answer would satisfy him, and he 
was sure it would not satisfy the country. 
The noble Lord opposite had told hii on 
a former night, when he (Mr. Cobbett) 
was a little angry, and perhaps his lan- 
guage a little stronger than usual, “ that 
if the nobility and great landed proprietors 
of the country were to be taxed in the 
same proportion with persons in more 
humble classes of life, the whole property 
of the country would pass away in the 
course of 100 years.” To be sure it would, 
and in far less time. By a calculation 
made by Baron Mazeres, the most able 
calculator of his time, it appeared that in 
163 years the taxes would take away all 
the property of the country. This was 
literally the fact with many of the middling 
and some humble classes of society; they 
had lost their property, and were obliged to 
work for their bread. The poor were obliged 
to toil under great privations. They lived 
less happy lives ; while those immediately 
above them were rendered less wealthy by 
this unjust, intolerant, and iniquitous tax. 
But the noble Lord must have mistaken 
him. He (Mr. Cobbett) never proposed 
to take away the landed estates of lords 
or gentlemen; he should be sorry to see 
any tax introduced which would have that 
effect. He wished not to wrong any one, 
but he might be allowed to ask why the 
tich landlord should not pay in due pro- 
portion with the poor? He wished, too, 
the estates of the middling classes should 
not be taken from them, by calling on 
them to pay an undue proportion of tax- 
ation. But if the estates of the middling 
classes were to be taken away why not 
take those of the higher classesalso? ‘The 
middling classes, aye, and the working 
classes too, asked why this was to be so, 
while they were obliged to give up the 
fruits of their labour. It had been said 
the other day that if the property of Earl 
Fitzwilliam had been taxed in proportion 
to more humble individuals, he would 
have to pay no less than 180,000/. Now 
he did not wish that the noble Lord should 
be called upon to pay that sum; he did 
not wish that the noble Lord’s family 
should be stripped of their estate, as they 
undoubtedly soon would be, if called upon 
to pay such enormous duties ; but he said 
it was too bad that the fortunes of men of 
tank should be protected, while the mid- 
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dling classes were ruined, and that too by 
the very same Act of Parliament. He 
next came to the conveyances of estates 
of all descriptions, and his Resolution 
was— 

“‘ That in the case of conveyances of all 
sorts, the duty upon a thing of 5/. or any 
thing under 20/. value is 10s., and the duty 
upon a thing of 200,000/. value, or any 
sum above that, is 1,000/.; so that, in the 
latter case, it may be less than 10s. per 
cent on the value of the thing conveyed ; 
and, in the former case, if of 5/. value, it 
is 200s. per cent on the value of the thing 
conveyed ; and thus, in this case, the poor 
man pays twenty times as much tax as the 
rich man on precisely the same sort of 
property, and under the same Act of Par- 
liament ; and that, as the Act will show, 
the weight of the duty goes on increasing 
from 10s. per cent to 200s. per cent, 
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many others in his neighbourhood. In 
that part of the country (Cornwall) where 
he resided, it was customary for persons in 
humble life to rent from one to three and 
sometimes up to five acres upon a lease of 
ninety-nine years, or three lives. In this 
manner waste lands were often enclosed, 
the landlord receiving 2s. 6d. per acre ; 
but the above lease was renewable upon 
the falling in of any life upon the payment 
of a small fine. But upon such renewal 
of the lease the stamp upon it and its 
counterpart cost 3/. 5s., however small 
the fine. The writer went on to say that 
he had been obliged to renew his lease the 
other day, and on complaining to the 
attorney of the hardship of the Stamp- 
duty, that gentleman informed him that 
he considered that Stamp-duty was never 
intended by the Legislature to apply to 
the poor and industrious classes. “I 
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exactly in the proportion that the value of | hope not,” said Mr. Cobbett “ I sin- 


the property becomes smaller and smaller 
in amount.” 

His next Resolution related to leases, 
and this would exhibit another instance 
of the injustice that was done by these 
Acts to the labouring classes, viz. :— 

“That in the case of leases of lands, 
tenements, &c., where the yearly rent is 
5l., the Stamp-duty is I/., or twenty per 
cent; but when the yearly rent is 1,000/., 
or any sum above that, the Stamp-duty is 
10/., or one per cent; and that the tax 
goes on, from 400/. a-year rental to 5l. 
a-year rental, getting heavier and heavier, 
but increasing in the small rentals in a 
most disproportionate manner.” 

Now, the noble Lord (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had stated, when he 
brought forward this subject on a former 
occasion, that the poor man did not suffer 
under these duties. Before he went fur- 
ther he would read to the House a letter 
from a poor man in Cornwall, which would 
show, that the contrary was the case. The 
writer of that letter referred to three 
Members of Parliament, whom as he, (the 
writer) said, he was sure would assist him 
(Mr. Cobbett) in his endeavours to remove 
the pressure of those taxes. Would those 
hon. Members afford him their assistance? 
He sincerely hoped they might be found 
ready todo so. The hon. Member proceed- 
ed to read the letter, in which the writer 
stated, that having seen his (Mr. Cobbett’s) 
observations on the inequality of the 
Stamp-duty, he wished to point out the 
manner in which it pressed upon him and 





cerely hope too—nay, [ am sure, that 
after this statement, I shall have the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) on my side of the question. The 
writer proceeded to state, that perhaps 
more than one hundred leases of this kind 
were renewed every year, the fines of 
which were frequently for small sums, 
sometimes so low as 10/. or to 5/.” He 
(Mr. Cobbett) felt assured that the Act 
was never intended to apply to persons of 
this description, and now that they had 
the subject before them, he trusted they 
would put it to rights. The letter further 
stated, that there was Mr. Peter, nowin the 
House, who let lands in this way, and he 
was sure that Gentleman, and several 
others would assist him (Mr. Cobbett) on 
this occasion however they might differ 
from him on other points. These odious 
taxes produced a great deal of sorrow and 
misery amongst the middling classes, so 
much so, that next to the loss of a father 
or mother, their greatest grief was being 
obliged to deal with these Stamp Offices, 
and he doubted which was found to be 
the greater cause of sorrow. All property 
was taxed; book-debts and mortgages, 
although one halfpenny of either might 
never be collected, were not exempted 
from the legacy duty ; but there could be 
no hope of ever recovering back again a 
single farthing paid for Stamp-duties, a 
kid might as well expect to escape from 
the lion’s den. He wished he could say 
he fully believed that these taxes were not 
intended to operate in this manner. He 
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wished his right hon. combatant (Mr. 
Spring Rice) opposite, would give him 
proof that such was the fact. If it were 
so intended, there was no word in the 
English language, copious as it was, which 
would sufficiently describe the baseness 
of the framers of that Act of Parliament. 
The 3rd Act of George the 4th pro- 
vided for mortgages. Hon. Members 
would bear in mind that in 1822 
there was a great transfer of mortgages. 
The Bank of England generously took the 
estates of the landed interest to nurse at 
that period. That was to say, that, having 
got all the money out of their pockets, 
they took estates, aud gave them back 
some money, to the amount of some 
4,000,000/. At that time an Act was 
passed, he would not say on purpose to 
screen the great estates from paying the 
Stamp-duty, but it had the effect of alter- 
ing the law, so that upon every transfer 
instead of having what he must call a 
sham ad valorem duty, an estate of 
200,0002. paid no more than an estate of 
2007. He would again repeat that they 
made the law in order to exempt their own 
estates from the operation of that Act, 
and to keep it to be imposed upon the 
middling classes. Now if the right hon. 
Member opposite wished to plead a justifi- 
cation for such conduct, let him at once 
stand forward and say “It is right that it 
should be so,” or else let him say “ It is 
not so.” If the right hon. Gentleman 
would do one of these things—and they 
were his only defence—he would save him 
the labour of addressing the House, and 
of unmercifully belabouring the poor box 
on the table with thumps as he had done 
in the course of his former address. He 
next came to mortgages, and must observe 
that in the case of leases of lands, tene- 
ments, &c., where the yearly rent is 5/., 
the Stamp-duty is l/., or twenty per cent.; 
but where the yearly rent is 1,000/., or 
any sum above that, the Stamp-duty is 
10/., or one per cent.; and that tax goes 
on, from 400/. a-year rental to 5/. a-year 
rental, getting heavier and heavier, but 
increasing in the small rentals in a most 
disproportionate manner. Now if this had 
even the semblance of justice, still he 
would ask was it sound policy? He 
would read the next Resolution, it was— 

‘That in the case of mortgages, bonds 
and securities of every description, if the 
amount of the mortgage, for instance, be 
25/., the amount of the stamp is 1/., or 
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8s. per cent.; but if the amount of the 
mortgage be 20,000/. the amount of the 
stamp is 201., or 2s. per cent.; that in this 
case, the poor man pays forty times as 
much taxes as the rich man; and that the 
stamp is no more if the amount of the 
mortgage be 100,000/.; so that, in a case 
like this, the poor man pays two hundred 
times as much tax as the rich man; and 
that, in this case also, the tax goes on 
increasing in weight as the taxed person 
becomes poor.” 

He again called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman, or any hon. Gentleman, fora 
justification or a denial of this statement. 
Next, he would .advert to the case with 
respect to annuities—and here he would 
observe that no man who had even a 
partial spark of human feeling could have 
passed this Act. He believed the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
and many other Members, had seats. in 
that House when it was passed. But it 
could not have been drawn up by any man 
of feeling. It must have been the work of 
some dirty underling—some scrub of a 
lawyer. His resolution was— 

“* That in the case of annuities, if the 
annuity be for 10/., or under, the amount 
of the stamp is 1/.; and that, in due pro- 
portion, an annuity of 2,000/. ought to 
pay a Stamp-duty of 200/,; but, instead 
of that, it pays a Stamp-duty of only 
251.; and if the annuity be for 10,0002. 
or any greater amount, it still pays a 
Stamp-duty of only 25/.; so that here the 
poor man pays forty or fifty times as much 
tax as the rich man ; and that in this case 
also, the tax goes on getting heavier and 
heavier as the parties become more and 
more poor.” 

He was sorry the noble Lord opposite 
did not pay more attention to his state- 
ments; indeed, the noble Lord ought to 
have the Acts of Parliament before him in 
order to see if he were correct in his state- 
ments. He nowcame to promissory notes 
and bills of exchange, upon which point 
something like an offer had been made b 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
to meethim. That right hon. Gentleman 
was famous for financial reasoning, and 
had constructed tables on the subject. 
He should like to meet the right hon. 
Member on his own ground. The next 
Resolution was— 

“‘ That in the case of promissory notes 
and bills of exchange, not exceeding two 
months after date, if the sum be 40s., or 
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above 40s., and not exceeding 57. 5s., the 
stamp is Is.; and in the same proportion, 
the stamp on 3,000/. ought to be 28/. 11s., 
but that it pays only 15s.; and that for 
any higher sum the stamp is no more than 
12. 5s., instead of being, on 10,000/., 
952. 4s.; and that, therefore, in the former 
case, while the poor man pays nearly 1/. 
per cent. the rich man pays 6d. per cent. ; 
and, in the latter case, while the poor 
man pays nearly 1/, percent. the rich man 
pays 3d. per cent. ; and that, therefore, in 
the first case, the poor man pays forty 
times as much as the rich man, and, in 
the latter case, nearly eighty times as 
much as the rich man; and here, as in all 
the former cases, the tax becomes heavier 
and heavier as the tax-payer becomes 
poorer and poorer; and that in bills of a 
longer date than two months the partiality 
is still greater, and weighs still more 
heavily on the needy man.” 

But the right hon. the under Secretary, 
met the whole of this argument, or thought 
to meet it, by asking what merchant would 
ever draw a Bill for 10,0001., if subject to 
a Stamp-duty of 957. (the supposed aver- 
age increase); but did he (Mr. Cobbett) 
ever advocate the imposition of any such 
Stamp-duty on a bill for 10,000/.? Did 
he ever say that there ought to be anything 
atall uponit? No; whathe did say was, 
that the poor should pay in the same 
moderate proportion as the rich, that was 
to say, that where the rich man paid a 
moderate rate of 4/. or 5l. on a large 
stamp, the poor man should on his small 
stamp, be charged a penny or twopence. 
Such, however, was not the case. Go- 
vernment laid a heavy hand upon the 
greater number. This might be very good 
policy on the part of a tax-grinder, ora 
tax-gatherer. If the only object were to 
get the money from the pockets of the 
people, this, perhaps, might be the wisest 
way. But he believed that in the end it 
would not be found the wisest way, as it 
would have the effect of extorting state- 
ments such as those he was then making 
—and by and by, those statements would 
get abroad into the country, and would be 
found by some who would avail themselves 
of them to enfeeble instead of strengthening 
the law, and to evade instead of paying 
the taxes. He did not deny that his in- 
tentions and wish were that these state- 
ments should make their way throughout 
the kingdom; and if the people did not 
see their interests, and act upon them, it 
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would be their own faults. He would say 
also that from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, the Legislature was called upon 
to do its duty to the middle classes of the 
people. If they refused to attend to that 
call, on their head be the consequences. 
It was the same with the Stamps on Cus- 
tom-house bonds, for duties, drawbacks, 
&c. No higher Stamp-duty was paid for 
clearing, or bonding, or whatever it was 
called, fifty pipes of wine, than for a 
single pipe. This was most monstrously 
unjust. But, agreeably to all the other 
parts of the system, it laid a heavy hand 
on the larger number of the people. 
It affected especially that class, standing 
between the poor and the rich, whom it 
ought to be the policy of Government to 
take by the hand, and raise up; yet that 
was the class which it appeared to be the 
sole object of the system to crush. The 
same principle was to be found in the 
duty on life insurances; his Resolution 
respecting which was-— 

‘“‘ That, in the case of insurance of lives, 
where the sum insured amounts to less than 
500/. the stamp is 1/.; that if it amount to 
500/. the stamp is 2/.; that, if it amount to 
5000/. or upwards, the stamp is 5/., so that 
the man who insures 10,0002. pays only Is. 
per cent; while he who insures for less 
than 500/. and suppose that to be 300/., 
pay 6s. 8d. per cent.; and thus the man 
of scanty means pays nearly seven times 
as much as the man of wealth.” 

With respect to stamps on receipts, the 
prosecutions were innumerable, and pe- 
titions from different parts of the country 
had poured in complaining of them, but they 
were not worse than the others to which 
he alluded, but were more felt only be- 
cause they were more frequent. He pro- 
posed on this subjectto move the following 
Resolution : — 

“That, in the case of receipts, if the sum 
be 2/. the stamp is 2d.; if the sum be 
1,000/., the stamp is 10s., when in due 
proportion it ought tobe 4/. 3s. 4d., that 
thus the poor man pays more than eight 
times as much tax as the rich man; and 
if the sum go on increasing to a hundred 
thousand, or a mitlion pounds, still the 
stamp is only 10s.; and that for any 
sum expressed to be in full of all demands, 
whether it be for two pounds or a million, 
the stamp is always 10s.; so that in this 
case it may be fairly said, that the poor 
man pays a thousand times as much as 
the rich.” 
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There was no part of the Stamp-duty 
more vexatious than that on receipts. A 
small tradesman, who did not turn more 
than 200/, or 300/. paid 10/. a-year for 
stamps; this in the course of twenty years 
would make upwards of 200/.—a pretty 
provision for one of his children, coupled 
with what was taken from him by the As- 
sessed taxes. The tax-gatherer called, and 
the housekeeper feared to pay him with- 
out taking a receipt, but the tax-gatherer 
made him pay for that receipt; so that 
the people were taxed for being taxed. 
They were pretty much in the situation of 
some of the people over whom the Turks 
ruled, who, after they had eaten up every 
thing belonging to their subjects placed 
a tax upon their teeth; thus making them 
pay for the use of their jaws, when they 
no longer possessed anything to set them 
in motion. His next Resolution related 
to appraisements, and he would read it :— 

“That, in the case of appraisements 
not exceeding the value of 50/. in the 
value of the thing appraised, the stamp 
is 2s. 6d.: that, if the thing appraised 
exceeds 500/. in value, though it amounts 
to a million of money or more, the stamp 
is but 1/.; so that here the tax falls 
almost wholly on persons in the middle 
rank of life, and the estates of the no- 
bility and landed gentry are all nearly 
exempt: that an estate of the value of 
100,0002. ought to pay an appraisement 
stamp of 250/. instead of the 1/. which. it 
now pays; so that here the people in the 
middle rank of life pay, in many cases, 
250 times as much as the rich.” 

This was not denied-—it could not be 
denied—for there were the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which afforded the best answer to 
those who attempted to contradict him. 
He would say, then, to the House, repeal 
these Acts—never mind the estates—let 
them go if they would. He would rather 
they should go than have the Government 
detested by millions of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. He would repeat, that nobody 
but a lawyer—nobody but such a creature 
with a soul so black and polluted—could 
have framed the Act of 55th George 3rd., 


. by which the duty on deeds was limited to 


2,160 words. The Resolution was— 
«‘That, by the aforesaid Act of the 55th 
George 3rd, the duty on deeds, as ex- 
pressed by the Act, limits its operation 
to deeds containing no more than 2,160 
words; and the Act provides that for 
every 1,080 words beyond that num- 
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ber there shall be a further duty of 
1/., and no difference is made as to this 
further duty be the amount of the thing 
conveyed what it may; so that, in this 
respect, an estate of the value of 100/. 
pays as much duty as the estate of the 
value of a million of money; and that it 
frequently happens that the deed convey- 
ing the small estate requires a greater 
number of words than the deed convey- 
ing the large estate.” 

Could any thing be more unjust than 
this? Could anything be more unjust 
than that the conveyance of the estate of 
the noble Lord opposite, worth a million of 
money, should be subject to the same 
duty as the conveyance of the estate of a 
shop-keeper, worth only 50/.? That in- 
deed was confiscation. The same prin- 
ciple which he had recently laid down with 
reference to persons of great property, he 
now laid down with reference to the middle 
classes, and he should be delighted to hear 
what the right hon, Gentleman could say 
in justification of such Acts of Parliament. 
He next came to the appreyticeships. It 
appeared that by the existing law, the 
parents of a poor boy who paid no premium 
with him, and who could afford none, were 
still obliged to pay 20. for his indentures. 
Surely this was madness itself; a more 
injurious tax could not be devised. All who 
wished for the well-being of society were 
desirous that boys should learn’ some trade. 
People talked of a want of subordination 
and a want of morality in the country ; 
what could be a greater curse than that 
tax by which a boy was prevented from 
learning a useful trade? He would read 
a passage from a memorial to the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
opposite, from the masters engaged in the 
hand-loom weaving. The memorialists 
stated, that it wasa practice in their trade 
to take boys without indentures, as their 
parents could not pay for them; and that 
the masters had been nearly ruined by this 
practice, as the boys, feeling there was no 
power to detain them, generally went 
away at the end of a year, and engaged 
themselves elsewhere. This was greatly 
injurious to the master’s interests, as he 
in all cases had been at much trouble and 
cost in teaching them their trade. They 
prayed the attention of the noble Lord to 
the reduction of this part of the Stamp- 
duty. It was a singular fact that the 
Stamp-duty on indentures was an ad 
valorem duty. It was imposed on a 
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graduated scale from 30/ to 1,000/. If 
the principle had been observed with re- 
spect to probates, it would have been 
well. But why was it observed in the case 
of apprenticeships? Because the sons of 
the nobility and gentry were never bound 
apprentices. Here, therefore, they could 
be impartial to the last degree. They 
could always be impartial where their own 
interests was not concerned; but when 
their own interests were concerned, then 
the law was made to suit those interests. 
This Resolution ran thus : 

‘‘ That with regard to apprenticeships, 
the parents of a poor boy, who give no 
premium at all with him, have 2/. to pay 
for the indentures and the counterpart ; 
that in this case, however, where nobody 
but tradesmen are concerned, the stamp 
goes on gradually and fairly from 30/. 
to 1,000/.; a premium under 30/. paying 
11, stamp, and 1,000/. paying 60/. stamp ; 
because, in this case, the nobility, clergy, 
and landed gentry are not concerned ; and 
here we observe that, while the poor boy’s 
parents are thus taxed, the settlements 
made by the rich pay only a twenty-five 
shilling stamp on a thousand pounds,” 

He would next read that Resolution 
which referred to assignments of mort- 
gages; and in it he asserted— 

‘“‘ That, according to the aforesaid Act, 
every transfer, assignment, disposition, 
assignation, or re-conveyance of any mort- 
gage or wadset, had a duty imposed upon 
it, on a certain ad valorem scale; so that 
the transfer, disposition, or assignation, 
&c., paid the same ad valorem duty as 
was imposed on the original mortgage or 
wadset ; but that, by the last of the afore- 
mentioned Acts—viz., chap. 117 of the 
3rd of George 4, an alteration was made 
in this respect; and in such wise as to 
make the duty in all cases whatsoever the 
same sum—namely, 1/, 15s.; so that the 
stamp on the transfer of a mortgage of 
200,000/., or a million of money, has 
since the year last-mentioned, been the 
same as on the transfer of a mortgage of 
no more than 200/.; thus compelling the 
tradesman, or other small proprietor, to 
pay just the same amount of duty on the 
transfer of his small mortgage, as is paid 
by the Peer upon a transfer ofa mortgage 
to the amount of hundreds of thousands 
of pounds.” 

Was not this a hardship and a crying 
injustice towards the middling and more 
humble classes? With reference to the 
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clergy, he found, and this he meant to 
move as a Resolution :-~ 

“ That there is a total exemption from 
this stamp tax for all bonds, contracts, 
mortgages, conveyances, deeds, and in- 
struments for making provision for build- 
ing, repairing, or purchasing houses, and 
other buildings for the beneticed clergy on 
their benefices.” 

Now, why, he would ask, were they to 
make this exemption in favour of the 
clergy, more than of any other set of men ? 
Because, forsooth, they were part and 
parent of the aristocracy of the country. 

esides, the livings they enjoyed belonged 
to their patrons—to the rich and the great. 
If this exemption, were to benefit the 
clergyman alone, no one would grudge it; 
but the clergyman had only a life interest in 
the living. On his death or removal, it fell 
back to the patron, who was one of those 
who made the law from which he himself 
was to derive a benefit. He next came to 
the consideration of the Auction duties; 
and these were more positively partial 
than any others. His Resolution on this 
subject was as follows :— 

“‘ That, by several Acts of Parliament, 
ending with 55th George 3rd, chap. 142, 
which Acts impose duties on things sold 
by auction, a duty of sevenpence in the 
pound is imposed, in Great Britain, on the 
amount of the sale of any interest in 
possession or reversion, in any freehold, 
customary, copyhold, or leasehold lands, 
tenements, houses, or hereditaments, and 
onanyshare or shares in the capitalor joint 
stock of any Corporation or chartered 
Company, and of any annuities or sums 
of money charged thereon, and of any 
ships and vessels, and of any reversionary 
interest in the public funds, or of any plate 
or jewels; but that, on all sales of furni- 
ture, fixtures, pictures, books, horses, and 
carriages, and all other goods and chattels 
whatever, there is a duty of Is. in the 
pound ; while, on wool, sold for the benefit 
of the landowner or his tenant, or the first 
purchasers, the duty is only 2d. in the 
pound ; and that from this duty all sales 
of goods, distrained forrentor tithes, and all 
sales of leases of landsor tenements, and all 
sales of woods, coppices, cattle, live or 
dead stock, and all unmanufactured pro- 
duce of land, and of all produce of mines, 
when the sales are made on the lands or at 
the mines, are wholly exempted, as well as 
all the produce of quarries, or of imple- 
ments used in quarries, mines, or farms ; 
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-and that thus, while every product of the 
hand of man has to bear this tax in almost 
a double degree, compared with lands and 
tenements themselves, the produce of the 
land bears no part of this tax, which is 
thus shifted from the shoulders of the 
great and the rich, and made to fall almost 
exclusively on the middle and working 
classes of society.” 

Why was the duty only 7d. in the 
pound on the sale of plate and jewels, 
and Is. in the pound on furniture and 
other goods and chattels? Because the 
farmers and middle classes had no plate 
and jewels. Persons, too, who were com- 
pelled to sell their goods to keep out of a 
gaol, had to pay a duty of ls. in the 
pound; while noblemen might sell their 
timber, underwood, and stock, without 
paying a farthing of duty. Why the 
latter? Because tradesmen had no tim- 
ber or underwood to sell. If they had, 
a duty of a shilling in the pound would 
have been imposed upon the sale of it. 
Let them look, too, at the vast quantity of 
timber and underwood that: was sold, and 
at the revenue which would be derived 
from a just duty upon its sale. Wool paid 
only 2d. in the pound. Why was wool 
thus favoured? Why wool? Because 
it was solu for the profit of the landlord. 
It was the property of the rich, and the 
articles which paid a duty of ls. in the 
pound were the property of the poor. Let 
the right hon. Gentleman say at once, that 
it was right that such should be the case, 
and there was an end of the matter. This 
auction-duty was the more obnoxious, as 
it formed:a branch of the excise, to the 
odious qualities of which those of the 
Spanish Inquisition were nothing ; and the 
very name of which filled with horror all 
who had anything to do with the “ holy 
office.” Such was the inequality in the 
collection of some of these duties, that he 
understood that, in Edinburgk, they were 
only seven and a half per cent., while in 
England they were nearly ten per cent. It 
was impossible to deny these facts; nor 
could they be satisfactorily plastered over 
by any explanation. The best way for the 
Gentlemen opposite was to say, “ we have 
the power to keep the law in force, and 
we will keep it in force.” He proposed to 
conclude his seriesof Resolutions, thus :— 

“That this House will, with as little 
delay as possible, make such an alteration 
in the several Acts, imposing duties on 
stamps and on sales at auctions, as shall 
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cause the Peers, Nobles, Baronets, and 
other great landowners, to pay, in propor- 
tion to the amount of their property 
(subject to those duties), as great an 
amount in those duties as is paid by the 
fundholders, annuitants, tradesmen, manu- 
facturers, farmers, mechanics, and the rest 
of the industrious classes of the kingdom ; 
and as shall cause, in all cases, the rich to 
pay the same duties, in the same propor- 
tion as the poor.” 

That was the Motion which it was his 
intention to propose to the House. He 
was not indifferent as to its success. He 
sincerely wished that it might be agreed 
to, for the sake of the House and for the 
country. If he held the opinions which 
some hon. Gentlemen attributed to him, 
he should be gratified by the rejection of 
this just proposition ; because he was con- 
vinced that the result of that rejection 
would be most disastrous. What had 
been the cause of the French Revolution ? 
That the aristocracy would not listen to 
the representations made to them. The 
higher orders in France had been destroy- 
ed by the unequal taxation, rather than by 
the weight of taxation which had pre- 
vailed in that country. Arthur Young, 
who had visited France in 1787 (and those 
were greatly in error who fancied that the 
Revolution in that country did not com- 
mence long before it appeared to com- 
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the people), stated the evils which existed 
in that country; and put forward as the 
foremost of those evils partial taxation. 
The rich were invariably favoured at the 
expense of the poor; on whom a double 
or treble amount of taxation was imposed. 
Goaded by their sufferings, and by the 
perpetual comparison of their situation 
with that of their rich and aristocratic 
neighbours, the people at length determin- 
ed no longer to endure such tyranny and 
oppression ; and that cause alone produced 
all the evils which ensued. Now, he 
hoped, after what he had said, the House 
would be ready to do justice—a tardy 
justice—a justice, he must say too long 
delayed —to the poor people of this 
country. He would not refer to old 
grievances. He, for one, was willing they 
should be forgotten—for ever buried in 
oblivion. He wished no ripping up—he 
asked only for justice for the future. He 
had done his duty in bringing the matter 
before the House; and whatever their 
decision might be, he was willing that the 
2H 
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country should decide between them. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving as an 
Amendment on the Motion, for the Speaker 
to leave the Chair, the last Resolution 
which he had read to the House. 

Mr. Spring Rice, inattempting to expose 
the absurdities and fallacies of the hon. 
Member, begged to assure the House, that 
he would not take up its time at any 
length were he not anxious to counteract 
the mischievous impression which the hon. 
Member’s most unfounded statements 
might produce out of doors. Although 
he would not quarrel with the well-known 
vigorous impatience—not to say indiscre- 
tion—of the hon. Member, he must still 
express his opinion, that when notice had 
been given of the intention of his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to ameliorate these laws, the more proper 
course would have been for the hon. mover 
of the Resolutions to await the Ministerial 
proposition, and then to have addressed 
himself closely and fairly to it. Instead of 
doing that which, in common fairness, the 
hon. Member was bound to do, he now 
came forward with a repetition of his 
former complaints. This was not in keep- 
ing with the hon. Member’s proverbial 
ingenuousness and singleness of purpose, 
and he thought he had a right to complain 
of it. He also had to complain of the 
ingratitude of the hon. Member. He held 
in his hand a book—not a volume of 
the Journals of that House, nor a work, 
which, being of great research and value, 
was hard to get at—but it was a work 
published by one Mr. Dunn, called The 
Law and Daily Commercial Remembrancer 
for 1833, where, he could assure hon. 
Members, they could find the whole matter 
of the hon. member for Oldham’s speech 
with much less expense of time and trouble 
than had that evening been exacted from 
them. All that the hon. Member uttered 
came from Dunn—he made Dunn his 
own—Dunn and he were identical. From 
the publication of this book by Dunn, he 
supposed was to be dated that new era 
which the hon. Member had foretold should 
commence when he was invested with 
legislatorial power—improvements were to 
be made in every quarter on the advent of 
this new Shiloh—this political Saviour. 
For his part, he thought the better way 
would have been that Dunn be read by 
the Clerk of the House, and entered on 
the Journals. He dared not, of course, 
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that would be unparliamentary ; but very 
luckily he could go close into the enemy’s 
quarters in another way—he could drive 
at the double—for it would not be un- 
parliamentary to treat Dunn as Dunn 
deserved to be treated. Dunn was not 
protected by privilege, and he, therefore, 
hesitated not to say, that that book, which 
so strangely agreed with all the hon. 
Member had uttered, was filled with the 
grossest calumnies, and the most unjustifi- 
able and daring exaggerations. But he 
would go to the facts. The hon. Member’s 
great effort in his speech was to show that 
in these Acts the rich had been especially 
careful to protect themselves at the expense 
of the poor—in fact to throw the entire 
burthen on that class of society. Was 
that true? Most certainly not. The 
very first schedule of the table referred to 
by the hon. Member proved that it was 
false—namely, the table of the exemptions 
from duties in favour of the poor—which 
table the hon. Member never once men- 
tioned, for reasons which it was super- 
fluous for him to specify. Certainly, it 
might be a question whether the indulgence 
should not have been carried further; but it 
was not even mentioned by the hon. 
Member, amidst his vituperation of the 
tyrant rich. He contented himself with a 
general assertion, that the schedules got 
heavier and heavier as the people became 
poorer and poorer. He would, however, 
take the several items referred to by the 
hon. Member seriatim, and would show 
from them, that nothing could be more 
false than to allege that the rich were 
exempt, or proportionately less taxed than 
the poor. He would admit, and had 
before admitted, that the duties on stamps 
and auctions contained anomalies in their 
details which required remedy ; but why 
not, in fairness, wait for the remedy, and 
not endeavour to unjustly sour the mind 
of the poor against the rich throughout 
the country? First, then, with respect 
to transfer and legacy duties. The hon. 
Member was greatly in error if he supposed 
that only the rich were landholders, and 
effected transfers of landed property ; 
there were many transfers of small portions 
of land effected by the comparatively poor ; 
but he admitted that that was but the ex- 
6 As to real property not being 
subject tolegacy duty, letit be remembered, 
that money might be transferred in millions 
without any tax whatever; but land, in 
every change, was made to contribute 
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to the revenue, and that heavily, by imposts 
on conveyances, mortgages, &c. Now, 
the radical fallacy, or rather misrepresent- 
ation of the hon. Member, was his basing 
all his assumptions on extreme duties, 
instead of the mean or average of any 
scale of duties. In every scale of duties, 
be it long or short, there must necessarily 
be a point or extreme, which, on the face 
of it, it would be most unfair to found 
any general conclusions upon—take, for 
example, the 10/. franchise, or the stamp 
receipt minimum, or any other extreme ; 
no results being valid, because not true 
and fair, save those derived from the 
average or mean duties. The hon. Mem- 
ber founded all his statements on extremes, 
when, in fairness, they should be based 
on the mean or average duty. He would 
base his counter-statement on the average 
duties, confident that the result would be 
a total overthrow of the hon. Member’s 
gross misrepresentations. To begin, then, 
with the Probate-duty, which the hon. 
Member had represented as pressing with 
peculiar severity on the poor. What would 
the House think, and, still more, what 
would the deluded public say, when he 
told them that all legacies under 20/. were 
altogether free from duty, and that the 
hon. Member was aware of the fact, and 
yet concealed it? And why did the hon. 
Member conceal this fact? Why, that it 
might go forth to the public that the rich 
were unfeeling—regardless of the duty 
they owed to those beneath them—that, 
with ‘“ malice prepense,” they shifted the 
national burthens from their own shoulders 
to those less able to bear them—that they 
were in fact tyrants. Let that one fact be 
a running commentary on the mischievous 
powers of one who might have turned his 
great gifts to nobler and better purposes 
than that of exciting the bad passions 
of the poor against the rich. Mr. Dunn’s 
statement on the Probate-duty was this :— 
If the deceased had property above the 
value of 20/., his successor pays a duty of 
10s., that is 22. per cent; but if the party 
dying leaves any sum from 30,000/. to 
500,000/. the duty is only 30s. per cent. 
But to the facts. From 20/. to 100/. 
the mean was 60/., and the duty on that 
was 10s. or 16s. 8d. per cent. From 100/. 
to 200/. the mean was 150/., and the duty, 
unfortunately for poor Dunn was I/. 4s. 
The mean of 250]. paid a duty of 2/. 
per cent; the mean of 375/. of 21, 2s. 8d. ; 
and of 900/. of 27. 8s. 10d. Such was the 
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fact, unfortunately for Mr. Dunn, though, 
when they mounted higher up the scale, 
the rate of duty between 20,000/. and 
25,000/. was only 1/. Ils. 1d. per cent. 
Here he admitted that he came to that 
portion of the Stamp Acts, in which were 
anomalies, which as he had before stated, 
no one would wish otherwise than to see 
corrected. But the remedy was announced 
in the order-book of the House; and 
it would have been but fair in the hon. 
Member to have awaited its production. 
He could go through the scale of the 
Probate-duty in the same manner, not for 
the purpose of proving that the scale was 
invariably right, but for that of showing 
that the hon. Gentleman was invariably 
wrong. There was no one pointon which 
the hon. Member had rested his case that 
was not capable of being overthrown when 
it came to be fairly considered. It must 
be admitted, that the Probate duty was 
oppressive in particular instances, but it 
certainly did not deserve the charges which 
the hon. Member had brought against it. 
He did not pretend to defend every part 
of that duty, but merely to show, in 
answer to the hon. Member, that the scale 
did not get higher as the people on whom 
it operated were poorer, nor lower as 
those whom it affected were richer. He 
now came to the case of conveyances. 
The hon. Member made the same statement 
with regard to this duty as with regard to 
the rest; he said, that the amount of duty 
diminished as the value of the property on 
which it attached increased. The scale of 
the duty on conveyances was to be dealt - 
with in the same manner as that of the 
Probate-duty. He would willingly give 
up to the hon. Member a part of these 
duties —namely, those which attached upon 
conveyances from 10/. to 35/., or even to 
1007. He did not intend to defend them; 
but though there were cases of conveyances 
among the poorer classes where the con- 
veyance was for a sum within 1002., on 
which he was not prepared to defend the © 
duty, still, he must say, that the hon. 
Member was not warranted in comparing 
the levying of that duty to proceedings 
under the Inquisition, nor in describing it 
as likely to break the confidence of the 
country, on account of the unjust height 
to which it had been carried. Now, how 
stood this duty? Why, thus: at 2251. 
the duty per cent was 17s. 9d.; at 4004. 
he admitted that it was diminished to 15s. 
per cent; but at 625/. it was 19s. 2d.; 
2H2 
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and at 1,075/. it was 11. 6s. 7d. per cent. 
So that, on this point, in place of the 
duty increasing in pressure according to 
the lowness of the sum, it really increased 
in amount according to the increased 
value of the consideration, He now came 
to the duty on leases—a duty which the 
hon. Member said pressed exclusively on 
the poor. Did the hon. Member not 
know that the great mass of the property 
held by the lower classes of the people was 
held not upon lease, but at will? Did he 
believe that the great bulk of the cottages 
of the peasantry were held on lease? 
[Mr. Cobbett was understood to admit 
that they were not held on lease.] Then 
that was all he wanted, for it formed 
a sufficient answer to the hon. Member’s 
own statement as to the unjust pressure 
on the lower orders of the people. Facts 
would illustrate this part of the case also, 
for the returns on the Table showed, that 
not less than 1,128,705 tenements were 
entirely exempt from the House and Win- 
dow-duty, and all of them that were held 
at will were exempt from the Stamp-duty 
on leases. He would proceed to the next 
Resolution, which related to mortgages. 
The hon. member for Oldham averred, 
‘ That, in the case of mortgages, bonds, 
‘ and securities of every description, if the 
amount of the mortgage, for instance, be 
251, the amount of the stamp is 12., or 
80s. per cent; but if the amount of the 
mortgage be 20,0002., the amount of the 
stamp is 20/., or 2s. per cent; that, 
in this case, the poor man pays forty 
times as much tax as the rich man; and 
that the stamp is no more if the amount 
of the mortgage be 100,000/.; so that in 
a case like this, the poor man pays 200 
times as much tax as the rich man; and 
that in this case also the tax goes on in- 
creasing in weight as the taxed person 
‘ becomes poor.’ Now, he would ask the 
hon. member for Oldham whether, when 
he said that upon a mortgage of 25/. the 
poor man paid forty times as much tax as 
the rich man, he meant to say that mort- 
gages for that amount were common 
among the poor? The most common mort- 
gages upon the poor were those placed on 
their premises by the lower class of pub- 
licans, and, in those cases, no stamp was 
necessary, for the brewer was generally the 
mortgagee, and the mortgage was effected 
by a deposit of title-deeds. In that case 
no Stamp duty was paid. 
Mr. Cobbeté— I never heard of it. 
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Mr. Spring Rice.—“ Then am I com- 
pletely taken in.” The hon. Gentleman 
had forgotten many things in the ardour 
with which he read the lucubrations of 
Mr. Dunn on this subject. But though 
the publicans offered the most numerous 
instances of this sort of mortgage, it was 
certainly practised in other cases, and the 
deposit of the title deeds formed what was 
called an equitable mortgage, sufficient in 
many cases, to satisfy the creditor. Mort- 
gages to the amount of 25/. were not very 
common, and yet they were those of the 
duty on which the hon. Member most 
complained. The fact was, that in these 
matters it was the lawyer, the black and 
cruel-souled lawyer, as the hon. Member 
would, perhaps, call him, and not the 
stamp collector, who checked the frequency 
of mortgages. It was not the amount of 
the Stamp-duties that affected them. If 
that was the case, then all the sympathy 
of the hon. Member was wasted. [Mr. 
Cobbett said, that however the law might 
be evaded, such was the law on the Sta- 
tute-book.] He knew it was—he knew 
that the law was there—he knew it was 
in the Act, but was it in the deed. Upon 
this nonentity or next to nonentity, the 
hon. member for Oldham must display all 
his sympathies for the poor. He might 
as well, because the writ de heretico com- 
burendo was still in the Statute-book, dis- 
play his sympathies about the heretics that 
might still be burned under that act, and 
his horror of the Reformation, against 
which he understood that the hon. Mem- 
ber entertained very strong prejudices, If 
all this sympathy were to be displayed 
about the non-existing mortgages of 251/., 
the hon. Member must have a bad case 
to support ; or if he nad a good case, why 
bolster it up with such weak and unfound- 
ed arguments? Next came the Resolution 
about annuities :—‘ That in the case of 
‘ annuities, if the annuity be for 102. or 
‘ under, the amount of the stamp is 1/.; 
‘and that, in due proportion, an annuity 
‘of 2,000/. ought to pay a Stamp-duty 
‘ of 200/.; but, instead of that, it pays.a 
‘Stamp-duty of only 25/.; and if the 
*‘ annuity be for 10,000/., or any greater 
‘amount, it still pays a Stamp-duty of 
‘only 25/.; so that here the poor man 
‘ pays forty or fifty times as much tax as 
‘ the rich man, and that, in this case also, 
‘the tax goes on getting heavier and 
‘ heavier, as the parties become more and 
‘ more poor.’ Now, in this Resolution, the 
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hon. Member had referred only to one 
class of annuities, whereas there were two 
classes—those secured upon freehold es- 
tates, and those which rested upon other 
valid -securities. He wished he was a 
lawyer, notwithstanding the heavy de- 
nunciations of the hon. Member against 
that body, for then he should be able 
most completely to show how much the 
hon. Member was in error on this point. 
The hon. Member had referred to Volun- 
tary Annuities—to those granted on a 
money consideration, and to those granted 
especially out of a freehold estate. The 
latter class surely could not be said to be 
contained in the division of duties that 
chiefly affected the poor. The hon. Mem- 
ber had represented, that, on Annuities 
granted for a money consideration, but a 
small amount of duty was payable; but 
the hon. Member had not said, at the same 
time, that when an annuity was granted 
for a money consideration, the duty on 
conveyances also attached. The hon. 
Member had either omitted that part of 
the case, or he was ignorant of it. In 
either case, his observations on the effect 
of the duty were unwarranted, and the 
House had a right to complain if a Mem- 
ber, who professed to call for their judg- 
ment on facts, either suppressed some of 
those facts, or had omitted to make him- 
self acquainted with them. The hon. 
Member had then alluded to the subject 
of promissory notes and bills of exchange, 
and said, with regard to that, as with re- 
gard to other parts of the question, that 
the duty became lower as the amount of 
the subject of it became greater. Did not 
the hon. Member know, that even at this 
time there were but very few bills ofexchange 
or promissory notes to a large amount, 
and that, even, with these few, if the 
amount of duty was increased, it would be 
at once most readily evaded, by cutting 
up one large bill of exchange into several 
small ones? On this subject, as well as 
on that of the receipts, the hon. Member 
had fallen into a most glorious absurdity, 
a most evident fallacy. He conceived, 
that because a person was rich, he there- 
fore dealt in nothing but large bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes. Yet no- 
thing could be a greater mistake. That 
reminded him of a saying of the first Lord 
Liverpool, that because England was a 
rich country, therefore it must have a rich 
standard,—or, to use commoner phrase- 
ology, “ Who slays fat oxen must himself 
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be fat ;” who is rich himself, should give 
no notes or bills of exchange but for large 
sums. The fact, however, was, that the 
expenditure of the rich man depended 
more on the multiplication of small bills, 
than upon the consolidation of large sums. 
A similar remark might be applied to the 
receipt stamps. The hon. Member for 
Oldham had very pathetically put the 
hardship of a tradesman having to pay a 
receipt of 10/. Indeed, did not the hon. 
Member know, that whatever might be 
the amount of the stamp, it formed but a 
part of the price of the commodity, and 
that it was the consumer of that com- 
modity, and not the seller of it, who paid 
the receipt Stamp-duty? Instead, there- 
fore, of the whole duty falling upon one 
man, it was most extensively distributed, 
and its weight, therefore, scarcely felt. 
He now came to the Resolution regarding 
insurances for lives. That Resolution was 
as follows :—‘ That, in case of insurance 
‘ of lives, where the sum insured amounts 
‘ to less than 500/., the stamp is 1/. : that 
‘if it amount to 500/., the stamp is 2/.; 
‘ that if it amount to 5,000/. or upwards, 
‘the stamp is 5/.; so that the man who 
‘insures 10,000/. pays only Is. per cent; 
‘ while he who insures for less than 500/., 
‘ and suppose that to be 300/., pays 6s. 8d. 
‘percent; and thus the man of scanty 
‘ means pays nearly seven times as much 
‘as the man of wealth.’ Why, instead 
of this duty being diminished in pro- 
portion to the value of the insurance, the 
fact was, that if a man made two insur- 
ances of 5,000/., he would have less duty 
to pay, than on one insurance for 10,000/. 
He said, that the incorrectness of the hon. 
Member must either arise from gross 
neglect on the part of the hon. Member; 
or if it did not arise from neglect, it 
was most unfair in the hon. Member 
to endeavour to seduce the House into 
assenting to Resolutions, which the hon. 
Member informed them were founded 
upon facts, but which were directly in the 
teeth of every fact and every document 
which he had consulted. He now came 
to the hon. Member’s Resolution regarding 
appraisements. It was as follows :— 
“That, in the case of appraisements not 
exceeding the value of 50/. in the value of 
the thing appraised, the stamp is 2s. 6d. ; 
that if the thing appraised exceeds 500/. 
in value, though it amount to 1,000,000/. 
or more, the stamp is but 1/.; sothat here 
the tax falls almost wholly on persons in 
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the middle rank of life, and the estates of 
the nobility and landed gentry are all 
nearly exempt; that an estate of the value 
of 100,0007. ought to pay an appraisement 
stamp of 2501. instead of the 12. which it 
now pays; so that here the people in the 
middle rank of life pay, in many cases, 
250 times as much as the rich.” ‘This was 
a statement, which, if allowed to pass un- 
contradicted, was likely to have great 
weight with uneducated and unenlightened 
individuals ; but the appraisement of an 
estate being made, what followed? He 
might derive great aid to his argument 
from referring to the lawyer’s bill of costs, 
of which, thank God! he knew nothing 
personally. When a man appraised an 
estate, he did so, not merely to get 
some knowledge of its value, but with a 
view to dispose of it. If so, then, the duty 
on appraisement was not the only duty 
he had to pay, for then came the duty on 
conveyances, which had been already 
noticed, and which amounted to 95/. on 
10,0002. So that the rich man, whom the 
hon. member for Oldham described as 
fenced round with protection on every side 
would have to pay, not only the duty on 
the appraisement, but also the duty on 
the conveyance, and thus the rich man, 
instead of paying 250 times less than the 
poor man, had actually to pay about eight 
times as much. Then came the hon. 
Member’s Resolution about the Stamp- 
duties on indentures; and here the hon. 
Member admitted that the amount of the 
stamp had been fixed upon an ad valorem 
duty. But even here surgit amari aliquid. 
Justice was done to the poor in this 
instance because the nobility, clergy, and 
landed gentry had no interest in being 
unjust. But were there no items in this 
scale which applied in an analogous case 
to the rich? The hon. Member loved to 
deal with the parsons, the poor parsons, 
the baronets, the barons, and the rest of 
the nobility. Now, had he taken the 
trouble to inform himself whether anything 
analogous to this scale took place in any- 
thing which related to them? Had he 
ever heard of such things as fees upon 
granting titles of honour? There, too 
there was a graduated scale. 100/. was 
the fee upon the creation of a Baronet, 
1502. on the creation of a Baron, 2001. on 
the creation of a Viscount, 250/. on the 
creation of an Earl, 300/. on the creation 
of a Marquess, and 350/. on the creation 
of a Duke. Was that fair? 
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hett “ Yes.”| He must next advert to 
the hon. Member’s Resolution regarding 
mortgages, and especially to that part of 
it which states, ‘‘That there is a total 
exemption from this Statnp-tax for all 
bonds, contracts, mortgages, conveyaticés, 
deeds, and instruments for making pro- 
vision for building, repairing, or pufchasing 
houses, and other buildings, for the 
beneficed clergy on their bettefices.” 
Now, the hon. Member had been pleased 
to forget the heavy Stamps which clergy- 
men had to pay upon their presenta- 
tion to livings, upon their obtaining pos- 
session of advowsons: and, therefore, when 
he complained that the bonds into which 
they entered for the repairs of the houses 
upon their benefices were exempt from 
Stamp-duties, without making any men- 
tion of the other Stamp-duties to which 
they were liable, he was leading all unin- 
formed persons who heard him to form a 
very erroneous inference respecting the 
exemptions which the poor parsons en- 
joyed. He had now gone through the 
hon. Member’s Resolutions upon the 
Stamp-duties. He need not say how 
grateful he was to the House for the atten- 
tion with which it had listened to him. 
He would now proceed to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Resolution respecting the Auction- 
duties, for he was determined to follow 
the hon. Member—or rather, the hon. 
Member’s friend and patron, Mr. Dunn— 
through all the long walk which they had 
chalked out for him. On the Auction- 
duties the hon. Member had been most 
particularly vehement, and here again he 
said you might trace the injury inflicted 
by the rich upon the poor. ‘The general 
tate ” said he **is on all sales by auction 
in which the poor are concerned Is. in the 
1l.; ou all sales where they are not con- 
cerned, 7d. 1 will show you, that under 
the lower duty are introduced all things 
affecting, or connected with the luxuries 
of the rich; and that, under the higher 
duty are comprised all the things belong- 
ing to the poor—the suffering poor.” 
Now, what were the articles which came 
under the higher duties? “ Furniture: ” 
here the rates were equal for rich and 
poor. ‘ Fixtures;” the same. “ Pictures;” 
have the poor or the rich the greater 
interest in the sale of pictures? “Books; ” 
are books of value purchased more by the 
rich or the poor? ‘Horses and carriages 
and all other goods and chattels what- 
ever.” These were articles which the poor 
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might possess; but if they did possess 
them, how was their possession of them to 
be reconciled with the irremediable distress 
in which the hon. Member represented the 
poor to be involved in every part of the 
empire? Then eame the hon. Member’s 
complaint that a duty of only 7d. in the 
lt. was imposed on the sale of plate and 
jewels. ‘ Here” said the hon. Member, 
“are the nobility and gentry imposing a 
duty of only 7d. upon the sale of their 
plate and jewels, while they compel the 
poor to pay a duty of ls. in the 1/. on the 
sale of their poor and wretched furni- 
ture.” But was it possible that the hon. 
Member could be ignorant that upon this 
point he was only stating half the truth ¢ 
Did he not know that, previously to its 
being sold by auction, all plate had paid 
a Stamp-duty. . Did he not know that 
gold plate paid a duty of 17s. an ounce, 
and that silver paid a duty of 1s. 6d. an 
ounce, both of which were heavy taxes ? 
The same observation applied to jewels. 
If the hon. Member had applied at the 
Custom-house, he would have been in- 
formed that a duty of twenty per cent. 
was paid on the value of all jewels which 
were set, and of ten per cent. upon all 
jewels which were unset, with the excep- 
tion of diamonds, which paid no duty— 
an exemption, by-the-by, for which he 
never could account. The Legislature 
had, therefore, taxed the luxuries of the 
rich in these instances as fully, indeed 
more fully, than it had ever taxed the 
commodities of the poor. The right hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to comment 
upon that part ofthe Resolution whichstates 
that on wool sold for the benefit of the 
landowner or his tenant the duty is only 
2d. in the 1/.; but on this point the infer- 
ence of the hon, Member (Mr. Cobbett) 
was manifestly incorrect, inasmuch as he 
stated that this tax was kept low for the 
benefit of the landlords, when the fact was 
that the wool was almost invariably sold 
for the benefit of the poor tenants. The 
right hon. Gentleman then thanked the 
House for the patience with which it had 
listened to him. His object was not to go 
through a minute and tedious detail of 
facts; he was Only anxious to meet the 
hon. member for Oldham on the broad 
principle that. the policy of that House 
and of the aristocracy and gentry of Eng- 
land had not been systematically to 
oppress and degrade the poor. That was 
the only consideration which had induced 
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him to trespass so long upon their atten- 
tion, The hon. Member more ingeniously 
than ingenuously, had endeavoured to 
connect with this subject the unequa 
taxation which prevailed in France before 
the revolution. He had told them that 
the refusal to redress the grievances of 
the French nation upon that point had led 
to the confusion and disorder which dis- 
tinguished the French revolution. Now, 
he did not deny that such was the fact, 
but he must object to the inference which 
the hon. Member deduced from it. If 
there was one principle which could be 
contrasted with another, it was the princi- 
ple which governed the taxation of France 
before the revolution, and that which now 
governed the taxation of England. Were 
there in England any personal distinctions 
which gave the parties who enjoyed them 
exemption from the payment of taxes? 
The hon. Member must have heard of the 
corvée the taille and the gabelle. Did he 
mean to say that anything like them was 
to be found in our law; the exemptions in 
our Statute-book were in favour of the 
poor. The exemptions in France were in 
favour of the rich. Instead of the aris- 
tocracy being opposed in spirit to the poor, 
the proudest duke in the land was con- 
nected with the commonalty by his second 
son, whilst the poorest man was in his 
turn connected with the nobility by the 
reflection that if he had merits to ensure 
the distinction, the highest honours of the 
peerage were not too high for his grasp. 
He contended that the liberties of England 
had never had better or truer champions 
than her gallant and high-minded aris- 
tocracy ; and the man who sought to de- 
prive them of the respect which was their 
due, did not deal wisely by the institutions 
of his country, nor fairly by the individuals 
whom he attacked. 

Mr, Hume said, that it appeared to him 
that the hon. member for Oldham and his 
right hon. friend opposite approximated 
closely in their result, that they were 
merely cavilling about words, and that, 
too, in language which he must say was 
on both sides not the most courteous and 
temperate. As to the eulogy which his 
right hon. friend had passed upon the 
peerage of England, it might be received 
with cheers in that House, but it would 
be received with very little acclamations 
elsewhere by every man who recollected 
their forced assent to the passing of the 
Reform Bill. Jt appeared to him that the 
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very representations which his right hon. 
friend had just made corroborated all the 
statements of the hon. member for Oldham. 
If he understood the meaning of that 
hon. Member it was this—that the Legis- 
lature, which consisted of the rich and 
noble, had systematically endeavoured to 
oppress the poor, and to protect them- 
selves. Hisright hon. friend had admitted 
this to be true to a certain extent; for in 
referring to the statement of the hon. 
member for Oldham he had said—* Oh, 
don’t object to this any more—we admit 
it to be a grievance, but we have bills 
ready for the redress of it.” He asserted 
that his right hon. friend’s statement was 
full of fallacies, by which he himself could 
not have been deluded. He could not 
see any reason why a poor man should pay 
a heavy legacy duty upon 300/. of per- 
sonal property, and a rich man pay no- 
thing on receiving from his ancestors an 
estate of as many hundreds a-year. Was 
it, therefore, fair to state that the com- 
plaint about the inequality of the legacy 
duty was a mere rubbish of fallacies in the 
face of a fact like this that the poor man 
pays more for receiving a legacy of 500. 
than the rich man for receiving an estate 
of 500,000/.2 But, said his right hon. 
friend, ‘‘ all legacies of 201. are exempted 
from duty.” - True, but the fact was, that 
if you had to go through the usual forms 
of the courts for this 20/., nearly the 
whole sum would be swept away in legal 
expenses; and it would not be worth 
either the seeking or the having. As a 
fact indicative of the temper, in which the 
legacy duties were imposed, he would 
state that the plan of raising revenue by 
means of them -was borrowed from Hol- 
land. Mr. Pitt introduced two Bills for 
that purpose—one imposing a scale of 
duties on legacies of personal property, 
and another imposing a similar scale upon 
real property. The House passed the 
first; but being composed of landowners, 
threw out the last. He complained that 
the arguments of the hon. member for 
Oldham had been treated that night with 
a ribaldry—he could call it nothing else— 
which they did not deserve. The fact 
which he had just quoted proved that the 
influence of the landlords in that House 
had prevented justice from being done 
to the country at large, so far as regarded 
the taxation of real property. As to the 
arguments of the hon. Gentleman with 
respect to the Window-tax, they were, he 
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considered, an attempt to delude the 
House. The hon. Gentleman had taken 
only the minimum, and had not gone to 
cases where the great inequality of the tax 
would be much more clearly shown. Now, 
as to the Stamp-duties on conveyances of 
property, the hon. Gentleman had not 
taken those cases in which it could .be 
shown that the duty diminished in propor- 
tion as the sum increased beyond a cer- 
tain amount; so that, on the larger sums 
the duty paid was much less in the pro- 
portion than on the smaller. The probate 
duty on 1,000/. was three per cent; that 
on 5,000/. was two per cent; that on 
50,0002. was 1/. 10s. per cent; and the 
same on 100,000/. and all higher sums. 
Now, take the duty on administrations — 
on 1,000/., the duty was 45/. or four and 
a half per cent; on 5,000/. it was 150/. 
or three percent, ; and,on 50,000/., it was 
no more than two and a quarter per cent. 
In short, every one of those cases proved 
the inaccuracy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in coming to the small sums. It 
could not be denied that there was a 
disposition in the Legislature to make ex- 
ceptions in favour of the nobility. It was 
well known that before the French revolu- 
tion there were many exemptions in favour 
of the noblesse of that country, but those 
exemptions were slight in the comparison 
of the exemptions from taxation made in 
favour of the rich in this country, by the 
monopoly which the Corn-laws gave to 
landed property. He would say let an in- 
quiry be made, and a valuation of property 
as regarded taxation, and he was certain 
that what he stated would prove correct. 
He thought it would have been much 
better if, instead of recrimination, the 
right hon, Gentleman had admitted the 
existence of the inequality of taxation, 
and proposed that that inequality should 
be remedied. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood expressed his 
surprise that after the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Spring Rice)—a 
speech of great ability, and containing de- 
tailsof themost minute accuracy—in which 
the statements of the hon. member for 
Oldham, had been completely refuted, 
those statements should have been repeat- 
ed by the hon. member for Middlesex. 
He was surprised, after what had been 
stated in the House, to hear the hon. 
member for Middlesex re-assert the charges 
of the hon. member for Oldham, in 
stronger language, and he would almost 
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say in a coarser manner than that of the 
hon. member for Oldham himself. Giv- 
ing credit to the right hon. Gentleman 
for the great accuracy of his most con- 
vincing statement, he could not but regret 
that such a refutation had not gone forth 
to the country at a much earlier period — 
that it had not been made by the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) in answer to the 
first. speech on this subject of the hon. 
member for Oldham. That hon. Member 
had made many statements which were 
now proved to be fallacious. They were 
made eight weeks ago; they had gone 
forth to the country, and had worked 
their effect on the minds of the people. 
The charge was, that 8,000,000/. of taxes 
were raised, but that they were so ingeni- 
ously contrived that they pressed on the 
poor while the rich were, for the greater 
part, exempt. The charge was now 
proved, by a most convincing and unan- 
swerable statement, to be wholly without 
foundation, as indeed must be admitted 
by the hon, member for Oldham himself, 
and no doubt it would be so admitted, 
if the hon. Member had not allowed his 
strong understanding to be so biassed that 
he had shown himself more ignorant than 
the lowest of those whom he wished to 
instruct. The hon. Member had shown 
himself completely ignorant of the opera- 
tion of those taxes against which he 
declaimed. With regard to that branch 
of the hon. member for Oldham’s state- 
ment which respected the stamps on bills 
of Exchange he desired to make one ob- 
servation, namely, that as the cost of bills of 
Exchange was raised on the transfer of 
goods, the rich as well as the poor bore it 
equally and in proportion to the quantity 
consumed. From his means of know- 
ledge on that branch of the subject, he 
was convinced that if Parliament should 
determine to raise the scale, and im- 
posed a high duty on large bills, they 
would be adopting the very best means 
of harassing the poor, for the rich man 
would decline drawing the bill at all, and 
thus compel the man in straitened circum- 
stances, if he required accommodation, to 
bear the whole cost. With respect to the 
exemptions of land from legacy duty, it 
was on a fair principle, as land did not 
carry with it the means of paying a high 
duty, the same as personal property. 
There were many difficulties in the enter- 
ing into possession of landed property— 
such as the difficulty of proving the title, 
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and others, which might put off the pay- 
ment of the duty from month to month, 
and from year to year; so that a tax of 
that kind would be a most inconvenient 
mode of supplying the Exchequer. The 
hon. member for Oldham was not alone 
in his assertions, that the taxes had been so 
framed as to press on the poor, while 
the rich were exempt. There were 
others, who, to court a temporary popu- 
larity, had raised a similar cry in the coun- 
try. That cry had gone forth and worked 
its effect. He again repeated, that there 
was great cause for regret that the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) had omitted to reply 
to the statements of the hon. Member at 
the period when he originally brought the 
subject before the House. If he had done 
so much of ill feeling and much mis- 
understanding would have been’ spared. 
He could not further avoid expressing the 
regret and dissatisfaction with which he 
listened to the repeated attacks and in- 
sinuations which it had become fashion- 
able with Ministers and their supporters 
to make on the conduct of former admin- 
istrations. Such attacks came, he thought, 
with a particularly bad grace from those 
who now held office, and could only be 
calculated to distract public observation 
from existing defects. If Ministers were 
sensible of the errors of past administra- 
tions, it would, in his opinion, be much 
better to set about their correction than to 
occupy the attention of the House with 
idle complaints, the only object of which 
could be to raise their own characters by 
depreciating those of others. 

Lord Althorp said, that after the very 
able and conclusive speech of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Spring Rice), it was not 
his intention to say a word on this sub- 
ject; and he should not have risen but 
for the observations of the hon. member 
for Whitehaven in the close of his speech. 
The hon. Member, after repeating some of 
the able arguments of his right hon. friend, 
and adding some of his own, had attacked 
him (Lord Althorp) for not having answer- 
ed the first speech of the hon. member for 
Oldham. Headmitted, that at the time 
referred to he had not given that hon. 
Gentleman a_ sufficient answer, and 
amongst other reasons, he was unable to 
do so, from the vagueness of the terms in 
which the hon. Member’s Motion was 
couched, and from the nature of the 
speech with which he introduced it. The 
hon. Member talked of showing that the 
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poor paid towards the taxes forty times 
as much as the rich, and dealt in other 
statements equally unfounded in truth. 
To such statements he confessed he was 
not prepared to give an answer; and he 
confessed his having omitted to do so 
occasioned him very little regret. His 
right hon. friend had expressed a wish 
to reply to the hon. Member’s statements, 
and his right hon. friend certainly had 
done so much better than he could have 
done. As to the charge of not reducing 
the expenditure more, he would only say, 
that he had no wish to underrate the 
labours of his predecessors in office. He 
gave them credit for the exertions they 
had made, and he must take the same 
credit to the present Government for a 
disposition to make all the reductions in 
its power. 

Mr. O’Connell was surprised at the 
charge of ignorance made by the hon. 
member for Whitehaven against his hon. 
friend the member for Oldham, when the 
hon. Member had shown that he did not 
know the difference between the legacy 
and the probate duty. The probate duty was 
payable in that way which pressed heavily 
on the poor. There were other duties 
connected with bequests of which the 
great weight pressed on the poor, while 
the rich were comparatively exempt. 
Without going at that hour into the 
details, he would only observe, that the 
hon. member for Oldham ought not to 
have been attacked when his object was 
plainly to relieve the poor from the 
burthens which pressed so heavily upon 
them. 

Mr. Warre was surprised to hear the 
statement of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, as to the comparative exemptions of 
the French noblesse, before the French 
revolution, and the higher classes in 
England, from the pressure of taxation. 
He should be glad to. learn where the hon. 
Member had collected his historical facts 
on that subject; for he was sure thata 
just reference to the history of that period 
would show that there was no parallel be- 
tween the two cases. If he would refer to 
the able work of Mr. Arthur Young on 
the subject, he would find, that the ex- 
emptions from taxation of the French 
noblesse before the revolution bore no 
comparison whatever to those of the rich 
of this country in the present day. In 
fact, the rich in England were not 
exempt; but in France, at the period 
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alluded to, the exemptions of the nobility 
freed them from almost every species of 
taxation. As to the charge of a want of 
reduction of taxation, he must say, that 
where reduction had been carried to a 
great extent, it was much more difficult 
to reduce further than it was when the 
first reduction commenced. If the late 
Government had reduced, they had much 
to reduce from. The other reductions 
since then had made the task much more 
difficult. 

Mr. Lennard said, that the statements 
of the hon. member for Oldham were such 
as would have commanded his support, 
but that the Government had admitted, 
that there were great abuses in the system, 
and were prepared toremedy them. Under 
these circumstances he should vote on the 
side of Government. 

The House divided, on the question 
that the words proposed by Mr. Cobbett 
to be left out, stand part of the question. 
—Ayes 250; Noes 26: Majority 224. 
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Army Estimates.} The House then 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Ellice said, that as the number of 
men necessary for the service of the year 
had been alread y voted, it was only necessary 
for him briefly to recapitulate the statement. 
already made to the House by his right 
hon. predecessor (Sir John. Hobhouse), 
The additional force required for Ireland 
this year, as compared with the last, ex- 
ceeded 3,000 men, and it was thought 
necessary to increase the force in the 
colonies, chiefly the West Indies and the 
Mauritius, nearly to the same amount. 
The total increase, therefore, was 6,000 
men. In England, he was happy to be 
able to say, it had been found practicable 
to diminish the military force to the extent 
of about 4,000 men, and he did not see at 
presenthow any greater reduction could be 
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made. He knew that his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume), in- 
terided to propose a large reduction ; but 
hé hoped his hon. friend, when he made 
his proposition, would state the specific 
details of the reduction he contemplated. 
He could only say, that some reductions 
had been made by his predecessors in 
office, that some were now in progress, 
and that, if much more was not done, it 
was tiot for want of an anxious desire 
to reduce, but because further reductions 
were found to be impracticable, and in- 
consistent with the maintenance of the 
public interest. All he could do was, to 
take care that a strict control should be 
kept over the expenditure of the depart- 
ment with which he was connected. In 
order to secure this, he should take care 
that that House and the public should be 
afforded ample means of inquiry into 
those details which were generally sup- 
posed most capable of reduction. The 
pay and emoluments received by the 
higher officers in the Army had often 
been the subject of invidious and unfair 
observation. The exceptions were fre- 
quently stated as the rule; and it was 
supposed, because it might have happened 
in one or two cases, that it was constant- 
l 
enetal officers exceeded the fair reward 
to which they were entitled for services 
rendered the country. A more unjust 
conclusion could not be come to. To 
prove that Government had no desire 
to withhold anything on this subject, 
they were willing to refer everything con- 
nected with emoluments of officers of a 
high rank to a Committee up-stairs. The 
right hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
make some observations with regard to 
the clothing of the Army. He admitted, 
that this was a proper case for inquiry, 
and that the present system should be 
sifted to the bottom, in order that it might 
in future be placed on a footing creditable 
to the Army and beneficial to the public 
interests. Asto the pay and emoluments 
of general officers, he thought everything 
connected with that branch of the service 
would be better considered by a Select 
Committee up-stairs, than by a Committee 
in that House. Though he was willing 
to submit the subject to a Committee, 
he begged not to be understood as 
assenting to that course because he did 
not fully appreciate the claims of the 
higher officers of the Army upon the 
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justice and liberality of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded b 
moving, “ that a sum of 3,168,216/. be 
granted to his Majesty, to defray the ex- 
penses of his Majesty's land forces at 
home and abroad, from the Ist of April, 
1833, till the 3lst of March, 1834 (both 
days inclusive).” 

Mr. Hume observed, that the Committee 
had not only to inquire into the number 
of troops which it might be deemed expe- 
dient or necessary to employ, but also into 
the means and capabilities of the country, 
and what number of troops it could afford 
to maintain. He would state the grounds 
of his opposition to the present graut, and 
leave the Committee to judge how far it 
was expedient to persistin it. In the first 
place, then, he must observe, that the 
89,000 men set down in the present esti- 
mate, formed part only of the establish- 
ment for whose support the 3,168,000/. 
was demanded. There were other items 
included in that sum which were for 
the maintenance of establishments which 
were unnecessarily kept up. Of the 
3,168,000/. there was a sum of 60,000/. 
for extra allowances; another of 63,000. 
for the expense of the recruiting service, 
and 110,000/. for the Chatham dépdt, and 
other contingencies, which might be (if 
not abolished altogether) at least materially 
reduced. With regard, also, to the num- 
ber of troops, he considered that, of the 
89,000 the Life Guards formed too great 
a proportion when compared with former 
periods ; and the expenses of the Cavalry, 
as well as the proportion of that class of 
troops, was much greater than it had 
formerly been. As for the grant made for 
the especial maintenance of the house-hold 
troops, he must observe that wherever any 
control existed in other countries over the 
expenditure of the Government for the 
military, there was no instance of a sum 
of money being granted for that purpose 
of which no account was furnished to the 
public; and in this case there was no 
audit of the money paid for the house- 
hold troops, which there ought tobe. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
reform this error, and lay those accounts 
before Parliament, in order that, if, as he 
heard was the case, the disbursement of 
this money was particularly economical, 
the other branches of the service might be 
benefited by the circumstance, and if not, 
that some Reform might be introduced in 
its management, The principal error in the 
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present army arrangement was, however, 
to be attributed to the mode in which the 
regiments had been reduced in the number 
of rank and file, whilst a full complement 
of officers had been retained for each. 
He, therefore, should move for such a re- 
duction as would lessen the number of 
regiments by fifteen, the men composing 
which could be drafted into other regiments 
to complete their number, and “thus a 
great proportion of unnecessary officers 
would be got rid of. He should also 
comprise in the reduction on the present 
grant, which he intended to move, a cer- 
tain proportion of the items included in 
the term “contingencies;” for instance, 
60,000/. for the recruiting service, an 
establishment wholly unnecessary, now 
that so many able-bodied men were roam- 
ing round the country, glad to get service 
any where. By this means the extensive 
staff of the recruiting service might be at 
once reduced, and the money saved. 
Another item, and one, too, which was a 
source of great jealousy to other troops, 
was the 6,000/. granted for the annual 
expense of the table of the Light Dragoon 
Guards at St. James’s. He would have 
their allowance put, in this respect, on the 
same footing as all the other regimental 
messes throughout the service. He also 
objected to the items charged for law ex- 
penses, and for the distribution of Bibles 
amongst the troops—the latter, because 
he doubted the application of the volume 
amongst the soldiery. Of the item 
120,000/., charged as contingent expenses, 
a great part might be saved, in his opinion, 
These, however, were not the only re- 
ductions he hoped to see effected. The 
whole military force of the empire was 
greater now than it was in 1822, 1823, or 
1824, In 1821 the troops did not exceed 
81,000; in 1822 they were reduced to 
68,000; in 1823, they were 69,000; and 
in 1824, their amount was 73,000 men. 
In 1825 they were again raised, and he 
would, therefore, moot the question, 
whether even jtaking the disturbed state 
of ireland into consideration, there was 
any necessity for so large an increase of 
troops as 89,419 exhibited over the 
numbers of the years he had just cited. 
The average expenditure of these years 
was 2,609,000/. whilst, the sum now de- 
manded was 3,168,000/. an increase of 
559,000/., or, in other words, of 2/. per 
cent above those years. Ata time like 
the present, when all classes groaned 
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under the pressure of taxation, was it not 
the properest a PN inquire into the means 
of affording relief by reducing the estab- 
lishments of the country? And, if so, the 
present was the fittest opportunity for 
commencing the work of retrenchment. 
It was not fair to the Ministry for, the 
House to vote for the repeal of the Malt- 
tax, and yet to refuse them the means of 
sparing that impost by continuing to sup- 
port such extravagant grants of public 
money. If he were asked by the right 
hon. Secretary for the details of his reduc- 
tions, he would say that England, instead 
of 40,000 men, ought to have but 20,000 ; 
and that the colonies also had double the 
number of troops they required. The 
Motion, therefore, which he felt it his 
duty to make, as an Amendment upon the 
Resolution before the Committee, was to 
effect. a reduction of 19,000 men; or, in 
other words, that, instead of the sum of 
3,168,216/., the sum of 2,888,7201. be in- 
serted, thus cutting off 279,496/. exactly 
six months’ pay of the number of troops 
he objected to, as a surplus upon the 
average number of troops maintained 
in the years 1822, 1823, and 1824. 

Sir Henry Hardinge could assure the 
Committee, that it wasnot his intention to 
prevent his right hon, friend from taking 
as early a vote as possible, but he thought 
he could not remain silent after the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Middlesex. He thought it preposterous 
to make the reduction proposed—a reduc- 
tion, in shortof 19,000 men. Looking to 
the circumstances in which the country 
was placed, he felt assured that the Com- 
mittee would not accede to the Amend- 
ment proposed ; and for his own part he 
would support the Resolution as proposed. 
The hon. Member had gone over the 
details of years past; he had taken, among 
others, the year 1823; but, in doing this, 
he had forgotten to state what had been 
the expense incurred by the public by the 
alternation of reductions, and increase 
from year to year. These alternations 
had been productive of very heavy ex- 
pense to the country. He could show by 
details that, in the year 1820, there had 
been an addition of 110,000 veterans made 
to the army on account of the disturbances 
in England; in 1821, these men were 
disbanded ; in 1822, a great reduction of 
21,414 men took place; in 1823 and 
1824, 4,560 infantry or six battalions, 
were raised, So in successive years 
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similar changes had been effected, and what 
was the consequence? Why, the soldiers 
were pensioned, and, being pensioned, 
they were not brought back into active 
service. When he had the honour of 
holding office it was considered that if the 
expense of these alterations from reduc- 
tion to: increase had not been incurred, 
there would have been a saving to the 
country sufficient to have maintained 
5,000 additional men. He believed that 
a calculation was made at the time which 
went to prove that, out of every thirty-six 
men, fifteen were pensioned. He merely 
rose to say, that the mode proposed by the 
hon. Member would prove most expensive 
to the country. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had maintained that by di- 
minishing the number of regiments a great 
amount would be saved in the pay of the 
officers, but this he (Sir Henry Hardinge) 
denied ; and, in confirmation of his own 
opinion, he would cite the evidence which 
had been given before the finance Com- 
mittee. The gallant General defended the 
establishment of military dépéts. The 
troops sent out to the colonies were the 
most healthy persons, amongst whom the 
mortality (since regular dépéts had been 
established) was in many cases less than it 
was in homeservice. As tothe objections 
of the hon. member for Middlesex relative 
to the recruiting service, he would con- 
tend, that it would be bad policy to allow 
regiments to be weakened by being com- 
pelled to keep up detachments to recruit 
for them. He should not have troubled 
the House further, but, that having seen 
a report in a public newspaper which de- 
scribed a servant of the Crown as having 
drawn the attention of persons to the re- 
duction which had been made by his Ma- 
jesty’s present Government, he trusted 
the Committee would pardon him if he 
contradicted a statement which had been 
made. He would beg to advert to what 
was the state of things when he left office, 
and what was the fact in the present year. 
When he left the War-office, in the year 
1830 the cost of the effective of the army 
was 3,370,558/.; in the present year it 
was 3,537,914/.; showing an increase on 
the present year of 167,356/. The non- 
effective of the year 1833, as compared 
with that of 1830, showed a decrease of 
216,496/. arising from great mortality in 
respect to persons receiving pensions, 
half-pay, and superannuations. Now, de- 
ducting from the decrease in the non- 
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effective the increase on the effective, the 
remaining real decrease would be, in round 
numbers, about 50,0007. The hon. and 
gallant Officer concluded by saying that 
he meant to make no invidious distinction 
or comparisons in regard to what had been 
done by his Majesty’s present Government, 
because he felt that they had done every- 
thing in their power, and they should have 
his support in reference to this vote. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he had heard 
the statement of the right hon. Secretary at 
War with great satisfaction, as he drew 
thence a favourable augury that the service 
generally would be henceforward gradually, 
but effectively, put on a reduced scale.. He 
certainly thought with the hon. member 
for Middlesex, that the establishment was 
pitched at too high a point, and that the 
example of other countries had wrongly 
been taken as a basis by which to regu- 
late the military force of England. The 
hon. Member, however, had in this in- 
stance proceeded upon what he considered 
to be mistaken notions of economy; for 
supposing that the amendments proposed 
by him were agreed to, the House, by 
voting for the reduction of so many men, 
would only be disbanding them, and 
throwing them upon the pension list of 
the army, from which they could not be 
recalled to active service. The example 
of the Duke of Wellington was that which 
he was particularly anxious to point out 
as worthy of imitation; for when that 
noble Duke held office, his only plan of 
reduction consisted in omitting to fill up 
the casualties which annually occur in the 
army, and if these, the average of which 
was very considerable, were suffered to 
remain unfilled, the hon. Member’s object 
would be very soon attained. There never 
yet had been accounts placed before the 
House of so fair and explicit a nature as 
would enable that House to control the 
vast expenditure of these establishments. 
An improvement of the kind would be of 
the utmost advantange to the public. 

Major Beauclerk entreated the present 
Ministry not to oppose the expression of 
the public voice now so loudly uttered in 
favour of extensive and important re- 
duction in our expenditure. Having voted 
for the reduction of the Malt-tax and As- 
sessed taxes, he should feel it his duty, 
after this Motion was disposed of, to move 
that the numbers of the army be reduced 
7,000 men. This was far short of the re- 
duction proposed by the hon. member 
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for Middlesex, which he thought went too 
far, and he believed this moderate reduc- 
tion would not at all impair the efficiency 
of the army. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, that, 
although he was apprehensive he might, 
in this instance, give a vote little in unison 
with the present expression of public 
opinion, he was prepared to resist the re- 
duction proposed by both hon. Members, 
as tending to diminish too much the 
efficiency of the service, and support the 
vote proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Major Handley thought some saving 
might be effected in the staff of the army, 
and also by consolidating together the 
duties of two officers, one of whom was 
often capable of performing the duties of 
both. Many officers in public offices— 
for instance, at the Horse Guards—filled 
civil office, and had a command. There 
were four such, who, besides their offices, 
actually had regiments, and were so far 

luralists. 

Sir John Byng said, that the pluralists 
at the Horse Guards would be speedily 
subjected to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee appointed to take the subject into 
their serious consideration. Nothing 
could be more judicious than the recom- 
mendation made by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Parnell), and he hoped his 
recommendation would be acted upon. 
In Ireland there was a necessity for an in- 
crease of force, and in the state of the 
Mauritius an increase of force was also ne- 
cessary. 

Lord Althorp would not acquiesce in 
either of the reductions of our military 
force proposed by the hon. members for 
Middlesex or for Surrey. They were 
both of them too large to be safe. The 
only effectual economy within the reach 
of Government, at the present period, 
was that suggested by the right hon. 
member for Dundee~—namely, the putting 
an end to the recruiting for the army. At 
present his Majesty’s Government did not 
feel it safe or expedient to reduce the 
army; but if an oppportunity should arise 
during the present year, when it might be 
deemed proper, he assured the Committee 
that opportunity would be embraced by 
Government, and the reduction would be 
attempted in the mode proposed by the 
right hon. member for Dundee. That 
project had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington to a great 
extent, and with considerable success. 
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Indeed it was the only mode of doing it 
safely. It was the wish of the Govern- 
ment to make the reduction as quickly as 
possible, provided the effectiveness of the 
force was notimpaired. Hisright hon. friend 
would propose a Committee on the subject, 
to which he would accede, and he hoped 
the result would be satisfactory to the 
country. 

Mr. Lennard said, that, as the Govern- 
ment did not seem disposed to pursue on 
this subject the plans of economy which 
they had recommended when out of office, 
he should feel himself obliged to vote 
with the hon. member for Middlesex. The 
public expected great and extensive re- 
ductions in the public departments. The 
more he was disposed to maintain faith 
with the public creditor, the more was he 
determined to enforce economy, when 
practicable, in every department. 

Mr. Briscoe said, he should not be 
doing his duty if he gave a silent vote, 
The question now at issue was, not a 
reduction of force, but a reduction of 
expense. Ifthe Government would have 
a reduced expenditure in the military es- 
tablishments of the country, they could 
relieve the people from the House and 
Window-duties. He was compelled the 
other night to give a most reluctant vote ; 
but he could now tell his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that unless they reduced the 
expenditure of the country, that House 
and the Government would lose the con- 
fidence of the country. This was his 
honest opinion, and therefore it was 
that he had fearlessly stated it. 

Mr. Hodges felt objections to the pro- 
posed reduction of the hon. member for 
Middlesex as too extensive, and likely to 
be attended with great expense on the 
score of superannuations, incidental to his 
plan. He should, for these reasons, sup- 
port the vote proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Mr. Hume said, that the object of 
his Motion had been misunderstood. He 
did not want any reduction of the number 
of men, if the reduction of the expenditure 
could be otherwise accomplished. He 
wished to see the surplus officers of the 
blues and of other regiments reduced ; 
and to see the expenditure reduced in 
every possible manner. He confessed that 
he was at a loss to understand the principle 
of the vote of the hon. member for West 
Kent. 
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of the public expenditure, why not set 
about it at once? The hon. Member had 
voted the other night for reducing the 
taxes. Now it appeared to him, that it 
was not acting fairly towards his Majesty’s 
Ministers to vote for reducing the taxes, 
and not to vote for reducing the expend- 
iture. 

Mr. O'Connell was in favour of the 
reduction proposed by his hon. friend. It 
was singular that in England, with a 
population of 16,000,000, not more than 
12,000 infantry were required; whilst in 
Ireland, witha population of only 8,000,000, 
20,000 infantry were now to be voted. 
With the English gentlemen this might 
be a reason why they would support the 
estimate. For the last twelve months 
half the 20,000 were employed in enfore- 
ing tithe, and they would not have their 
amusement for nothing; but with him it 
was a decided reason why he would sup- 
port the reduction of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 70; Noes 238—Majority 
168. 
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List of the Ayes. 


ENGLAND. Romilly, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. Romilly, E. 
Attwood, T Staveley, J. K. 
Bainbridge, E. T. Strutt, E. 
Beauclerk, Major Thicknesse, R. 
Bolling, W. Thompson, Ald. 
Briggs, R. Trelawney, W. L. 8S, 
Briscoe, J. I. Turner, W, TER as 
Buckingham, J. S. Vincent, Sir F. 
Buller, C. Walter, J. 
Clay, W. Warburton, HH. 
Ewart; W. Wason, R. 
Faithfull, G. Watkins, J. L. 
Fellowes, H. A. W. Wood, G. W. 
Fellowes, Hon, N. SCOTLAND, 
Fielden, J. Gillon, W. D. 
Gaskell, D. Maxwell, Sir J. 
Grote, G. Maxwell, J. 
Guest, J. J. ~ Oswald, J. 
Guise, Sir B. W. Wallace, R. 
Hawes, B. IRELAND. 
Hawkins, J. H. Bellew, R. M. 
Humphery, J. Blake, M. 
Jervis, J. Finn, W. F. 
Lennard, T. B. Fitzgerald, T. 
Lister, E. C. Fitzsimon, C. 
Lloyd, J. H. Lalor, P. 
Methuen, P. O’Brien, C, 
Morrison, J. O’Connell, D. 
Palmer, General O’Connell, M. 
Parrott, J. O’Connell, C. 
Philips, M, O'Connell, J. 
Potter, R. O'Connell, Morgan 
Pryse, P. O’Connor, F. 


Roche W. 


Robinson, G, R. 
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Ruthven, E. S. TELLER, 
Ruthven, E. Hume, J. 


Vigors, N. A. 


Paired off. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 


Vote agreed to and the House resumed. 


Acricutture, Trapg, Manurac- 
TURES, AND SuippPinG.| Lord Althorp, 
in rising to move fortwo Select Committees 
of Inquiry into the agriculture, trade, 
manufacture, and shipping of the United 
Kingdom, said, he was aware that there 
existed a very great wish for inquiry; and 
in compliance with that desire, he thought 
it more proper to have two Committees 
than one. He should, therefore, move 
first the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the state of the agriculture 
and the agricultural labourer throughout 
the kingdom, and of another Committee 
to inquire into the state of the trade, ma- 
nufactures, and shipping of the United 
Kingdom. He thought more benefit 
would result from inquiry in this way than 
from a General Committee to inquire into 
the distress of the country. He owned, 
however, that he should do wrong if he 
led the House to expect that any great 
public benefit would arise from the labours 
of these Committees. Their appointment 
would have the effect of showing, that 
the expectations of the country on the 
subject of a redress of grievances in the 
way desired were impossible. There was 
a question whether it would be advisable 
to mix up an inquiry into the shipping 
interests with that connected with the 
mercantile and commercial concerns of 
the country. Now, he would observe, that 
it was most desirable the shipping should 
be considered as closely connected with 
the manufactures of the nation. With 
the commerce of the country, the shipping 
was certainly connected, although, upon 
some subjects, there might be some degree 
of rivalry. He thought that, upon the 
whole, the question connected with the 
shipping interests would be better con- 
sidered in a Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the manufactures and commerce 
of the country, than if it were inquired 
into alone; but if the gentlemen connected 
with the interests in question, found that 
the subject was not fully inquired into, 
there was nothing to prevent another 
Committee being appointed to inquire 
particularly into the shipping affairs. The 
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noble Lord concluded by moving, “ that 
a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the state of agriculture, and of 
the persons employed in it.” 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 

Lord Althorp moved the appointment 
of a Committee to inquire into the state 
of the Trade, Manufactures, and Shipping 
of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that the 
laws relating to the shipping of the coun- 
try were of such a nature, as to prevent 
the interests of ships from being mixed 
up with either the manufactures or the 
commerce of the country. Although he 
admitted that the commerce and the ship- 
ping of the country were in some degree 
connected, yet still there were points in 
which they differed most'materially. He 
could assure the noble Lord that the pro- 
posed inquiry, as far as it related to the 
shipping of the country, would be perfectly 
unsatisfactory to those connected with 
that branch of industry. 

Lord Althorp said, that, if the business 
were not fairly conducted in the Com- 
mittee, it would be then well to have a 
separate one for the shipping interest 
alone ; but he thought the inquiry would 
be properly conducted. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 6, 1833. 


MrnuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earls of LonsDALE, 
Harrowsy, and Ropgn, by the Bishop of GLoucestErR, 
and by Lord Bex.ry, from several Places,—for a Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Dukes of WELLING- 
TON, RICHMOND, and NorFoLkK, by the Marquess of 
Suieo0, by the Earls of RODEN, ROSEBERY, and CARLISLE, 
by Lord SurFIELD, and by the Bishop of Lonpon, from 
a great many Places,—against Slavery.—By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, from Bath, for a further Inquiry into 
the State of the Slaves.—By the Bishops of Guiov- 
CESTER and Lonpon, by the Earl of RapNor, and 
by Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from Gloucester, Shepperton, 
Tonbridge, and Yeole, for a Revision and Amendment of 
the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Bishops of CHICHESTER, 
and Lonpon, and by the Duke of Somerset, from several 
Places,—against a Clause in the Local Jurisdiction Bill.— 
By the Duke of Gorpon, from Forque and its Vicinity, 
for an Inquiry into the Agricultural Distress, and for 
Relief.—By the Earl of Harrowsy, from the Coach 
Proprietors, on the Lines of Road between London, 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, against granting 
Acts for the making of Rail-roads.—By the Earl of Rosx- 
BERY, from Dumfries, against the Exclusive Rights and 
Privileges enjoyed at present by the Royal Burghs in 
Scotland.—By the Bishop of GLoucester, from the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Gloucester, and from the 
Deanery of Stow; and by the Earl of Ropgn, from three 
Places in Ireland,—against the proposed Measure of 
Church Reform for Ireland.—By the Earl of RopEN, 
from Kilkenny, for an Alteration in the present System of 
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Church Patronage in Scotland; and from Limerick, to 
give Poor Laws to Ireland.—By the Duke of Hami.- 
TON, from the Political Union of Glasgow, for the Exten- 
sion of Trial by Jury to the Inferior Courts in Scotland. 


Wimsiepon Recrory.] Lord Lynd- 
hurst presented a Petition from the in- 
habitants of Wimbledon, complaining that 
the Tithes of their parish belonged to the 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester; that the 
Curacy, which was a very old one, was 
worth only 40/. a-year; and that it had 
never been increased, though the tithes 
had gone on increasing till they were of a 
very considerable amount. The petitioners 
also stated that the Dean and Chapter had 
suffered the Rectory House to go to ruin, 
and the Curate was obliged to hire lodg- 
ings at a considerable expense. The noble 
Lord said, he had no knowledge of these 
circumstances himself, but the petition 
was signed by some very respectable men, 
and, therefore, he thought it his duty to 
present it. 

The Bishop of Rochester was not aware 
that the noble and learned Lord meant to 
present the petition to-day, or he would 
have come fully prepared to state the 
particulars of the case. However, what 
he knew on the subject would, he hoped, 
satisfy their Lordships, that the Dean and 
Chapter were not to blame in this matter. 
The fact was, they did not get a farthing 
of the tithes in question. They were, it 
was true, the property of the Chapter, but 
they had been let to a noble Lord, a 
Member of that House (Earl Spencer) and 
his family for upwards of a 100 years. 
All that the Dean and Chapter got was a 
quit rent of 40/. a-year. At the same 
time it was not correct to say, that there 
was one curate with 40/. a-year; there 
were two curates, and each had 40J. a- 
year. He had been a member of the 
Chapter of Worcester for five years and 
had never received one farthing from the 
tithes of Wimbledon; whatever money 
was received was expended on the repairs 
of the Cathedral. The property was let 
on a lease of lives, and -till the lives 
fell in, the Dean and Chapter could make 
no alteration. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Poor Laws (IRELAND).] The Duke of 
Sussex presented a Petition from the Free- 
men and Electors of the City of London, 
praying for some legislative provision for 
the poor of Ireland. It was signed by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and ten citizens, 
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according to an old custom of the City of 
London, and he mentioned this to show 
that there was no irregularity in the Peti- 
tion. Had he received this petition a few 
days before, he should have felt himself 
called upon to enter at some length into 
this important subject, but the Motion 
which had lately been made in another 
place, and the Commission of Inquiry 
which was to be issued made him think 
that it would be very unadvisable then to 
raise any discussion on the question. In 
many points he agreed with the petition- 
ers—on some he had doubts; but on the 
importance of the subject, as it concerned 
the tranquillity and best interests of 
both countries, he had none. It was 
chiefly in the interest of Ireland that the 
improvement was demanded, but also in 
the interest of England, and he certainly 
was convinced that what benefitted one 
part of the empire must be advantageous 
to the other part. He would not say any 
more than to move that the petition be 
read at length. 

Petition read accordingly. His Royal 
Highness moved that it be laid on the 
Table. 

The Duke of Hamilton thought some 
measure was necessary, and if it was 
required for England, it was required 
tenfold for Scotland. Scotland had borne 
long and patiently the burthen ofsupporting 
a numerous body of the Irish poor, and it 
was high time that something should be 
done. He believed that in the county of 
Lanark alone there were 40,000 destitute 
Irish ; and he believed, to make out the 
whole number which were in Scotland, 
he might add another cipher. He did 
not wish to wound the feelings of any 
Irish nobleman, but he must say, the Irish 
who emigrated, were the most destitute, 
the most degraded set of people he had 
ever beheld. The influx of so many Irish 
into Scotland, lowered wages, and aug- 
mented all the burthens on theland. Let 
it not be supposed that there was no Poor 
rate in Scotland. In the West of Scot- 
land they had Poor-rates, and Poor-rates 
that were felt to be burthensome. Besides 
the Irish who came over to Scotland only 
to beg, there came many who had been 
commercially employed, and many of them 
had to be supported. 

The Earl of . Wicklow had not intended 
to trouble the House with any observa- 


tions, if the noble Duke had not set him: 


theexample. He was, however, not verysorry 
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that the subject should have been started, 
for as the operations of Commissioners were 
generally rather tardy, it was not very 
likely that the Commission mentioned by 
the illustrious Duke would bring forward 
any facts or lay ary information before 
the House in time for the House to act 
upon this Session ; and it was, therefore, 
as well that this important subject should 
be touched upon now. It was a question 
which had begun to excite a very great 
sensation, amounting almost to clamour 
among the people, for whose information 
the periodical Press was continually trump- 
ing up lamentable accounts of the state 
of Ireland, of nightly and daily outrages. 
This state of things in a country so inti- 
mately connected with this, governed by 
almost the same laws, and partly inhabited 
by descendants from Englishmen, natu- 
rally excited very great surprise in the 
minds of the people in general, and they 
were, therefore, ready to believe any 
account that might be given them in ex- 
planation, and therefore, accepted as such 
the assertions, that all these calamities 
were caused by the absence of Poor-rates 
in that country. There seemed tobe a 
very great complaint of the influx of the 
Irish poorinto this country ; but they never 
heard any of these complaints in harvest 
time, when the English farmers derived 
much benefit from the service and labour 
of the Irish emigrant. However, great 
and manifold as were the evils of the 
system of Poor-laws in this country, yet, 
if it could be shown that the introduction 
of this system, bad and vicious as it was, 
into Ireland, would bring the Irish labourer 
into a similar condition with the English 
labourer, he would decidedly support it, 
but he was perfectly convinced that it 
would have a directly contrary effect. The 
evils which would result from it it was 
impossible to foresee. If the petitioners 
wished to do good to Ireland, who so 
capable of doing it as themselves, possess- 
ing, as the various companies of the City 
of London did, enormous property in the 
north of Ireland? 

The Earl of Haddington fully concurred 
in what had fallen from the noble Duke. 
He was well acquainted with the west of 
Scotland, and he knew that all the popu- 
lous and great towns, there complained 
precisely in the terms made use of by the 
noble Duke. There was no complaint 
made against the Irish labourers—it was 
against the paupers who came over and 
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were wholly dependant upon the Scotch 
and English for their support. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the Irish who 
came over to Scotland, although they 
might lower the price of labour, contributed 
by their labour, to the wealth of the 
country. They were as fully entitled to 
relief as any Scotchman born. 

The Duke of Hamilton did not com- 
plain of the Irish poor who visited Scotland 
to assist in getting in the harvest, or for 
the purpose of giving their labour other- 
wise; what he complained of was, that 
numbers of the poorer classes were sent 
over from Ireland, their passage paid, and 
rewards received by them from a Commit- 
tee to induce them to emigrate to Scotland. 
Such persons brought their wives, or those 
whom they called their wives, along with 
them, and whilst the men worked, the 
women begged, and finally the men went 
away, leaving the women and an increased 
population behind them. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


nen ones cene— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 6, 1833. 


MINUvTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Dun- 
Lop, an Account of the Number of Gallons of Wine on 
which Duty has been paid for Home Consumption in the 
United Kingdom, in the year ending January 5th, 1835. 
—On the Motion of Lord Sanpon, an Account of the 
Number of Pilots, and of the total Amount of Pilotage re- 
ceived by them for the Port of Liverpool, in the three 
years preceding the year 1796, and the same for the three 
years succeeding that year: the same for the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823, before the general introduction of Steam 
Vessels, and the same for the years 1830, 1831, and 1832. 

Bills. Read athird time:—Tile Duties; Personal Estates; 
Cotton Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. FarTrHFuut, from the Scoteh 
Metropolitan Union, for Abrogating the Edinburgh 
Annuity Tax.—By Mr. A. PELHAM, from Lindsay, 
Lincoln, against any Alteration in the Corn Laws, 
—By Mr. M. A. Tay or, from Sible Hedingham, 
for a Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By General 
SHARPE, from Dumfries, for Removing the Restric- 
tions upon the Jurisdiction of the Sheriffs of Counties 
(Seotland).—By Mr. Pgasg, from Lisburn, for further 
Mitigation of the Criminal Law.—By Lord G. LENNox, 
Sir EarpLeEyY WILMotT, and Messrs. W. DuncomBE, 
METHUEN, R. SHAWE, NICHOLL, and Tavsor, from 
several Places,—for the Repeal or Alteration of the Sale 
of Beer Act.—By Mr. DiLtwywn, from Glamorganshire; 
and by Sir RowLanp HILL, and Lord HENNIKER, from 
the County of Salop, and from Hoxne,—for a Repeal of 
the Malt Tax.—By Mr. Haut, Mr. PInngy, and Mr. 
Pease, from Lyme Regis, St. Ives, and Ripon,—for the 
Correction of Corporation Abuses.—By Mr. Alderman 
Woop, from the City of London, for giving Poor Laws to 
Ireland; and by Mr. Pease, from Mountmelic, to the 
same effect.—By General SHARPE, from Kirkmahoo; and 
by Mr. R. Stewart, from Haddington,—for an Alteration 
in the present System of Chureh Patronage in Scotland.— 
By Mr. PeAsg, from Darlington, for Lessening the Duty 
on Marine Insurances. —By Mr. Alderman Woop, from 
the Company of Vintners, against the Justices of the 
Peace Bill; and from the Salesmen and Venders in 





Covent Garden Market, for Repealing the Restrictions 
imposed on Coffee-house Keepers.—By Mr. YELVER- 
TON, Lord Eastnor, Colonel MABERLEY, and Mr. 
GrorGe VERNON, from several Places,—for a Repeal 
of the House and Window Tax.—By Sir H. VeRNEy, 
from Jedburgh and Borrowstourness, for a Repeal 
of the Duty on Stamped Receipts.—By Mr. CuTLar 
Fereusson, from the Procurators before the Sheriffs 
Court of Fife, for giving Jurisdiction to the Sheriffs for 
Counties for the Administration of Bankrupt Law.—By 
Mr. R. SHAWE, from Halesworth, for Amending the Law 
of Debtor and Creditor, and from the Fishermen of Lowes- 
toft, against Legislative Enactments, for the Better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.—By Colonel Cono.y, and Lord 
Lowruer, from three Places, against Church Tempo- 
ralities (Ireland) Bill.—By Lord SanDon, from Liverpool, 
for giving Poor Laws to Ireland.—By Lord G. BENTINCK, 
and Mr. Alderman Woop, from three Places, for Relief 
to the Dissenters in respect to Marriages, Burials, and 
Registration.—By Dr. Nicwouus, and Mr. C. R. M. 
Taueor, from Bridgend, Neath, and Glamorganshire, 
—against Removing the Glamorgan Assizes.—By Lord 
Sanpon, from Liverpool, for Removing the Civil Disa- 
bilities of the Jews; and from the Proprietors of the 
Theatre Royal Liverpool, in favour of the Dramatic Per- 
formances Bill.—By Colonel Cono.Liy, and Mr, Fitz- 
GERALD, from Donegal and Dundalk, for an Alteration of 
the Grand Jury Laws.—By Mr. Fitz@gR4LD, from Wex- 
ford, for Substituting Solemn Affirmations in lieu of 
Oaths.—By Colonel Conouiy, from the Officers of the 
Gaol of Lifford, for Enabling Grand Juries to grant Super- 
annuations to Prison Officers in Ireland.—By Mr, Daw- 
son, Lord Ggores LENNox, Sir EarpLey WILMorY, 
Mr, ANDERSON PELHAM, Mr. Fort, Colonel Tonrans, 
Mr. Aldeyman Woop, Mr, Binguam Bagine, Mr. Yut- 
VERTON, Mr. Pgasg, Mr. FAITHFULL, Sir A. AGNEW, 
Mr. W. Duncomag, Mr. Fows.t Buxton, Mr. Lestug, 
Mr. METHUEN, Lord WATERPARK, Mr. R. SHaws, Mr. 
Kine, Mr. Cutupers, Mr. BeTHay, Mr. Haut, Sir R. 
Hitz, Sir R. Srmgon, Colonel Frepgrick Howarp, 
Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. W. A. WILtL1aMs, Mr. Forgs¥ag, 
Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Fenton, Sir Groras 
Grey, Mr. Lister, Mr. S. TRELAWNEY, Mr. E. J. 
STANLEY, Mr. Cuapmuan, Mr. Tooks, Mr. Brockir- 
nurst, Mr. C. Tatzot, Sir H. WinLoversy, Mr. 
Turockmorton, Mr. VERNON SMITH, My. Vernon, Sir 
T. B, Lennarp, Colonel ConoLiy, Lord Viscount 
LowTHER, Mr. Mapocks, and Mr. J, Marri, from a 
very great Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By Mr. 
Dawson, Sir EaRDLEY Witmor, Mr. ANDERSON PELHAM, 
Colonel TorRENS, Mr. BiInGHAM BARING, Lord Viscount 
MoLyNneEvux, Mr. ANTHONY LEFROyY, Mr. Pwass, Sir A. 
Ae@new, Mr. W. Duncomse, Sir H. Verney, Mr. R. 
Suawe, Sir R. Simeon, Mr. ADDams WILLIAMS, Mr. 
FENTON, Captain Jongs, Lord Viscount Eastnor, Mr. 
Puitip Howarp, Lord Viscount Sanpvon, Lord Viscount 
Cuivzg, Mr. Vernon, Colonel ConouLy, and Mr. Map- 
pDocks, from a great Number of Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. O’ConNELL, from 
Horley, for the Repeal of the Duty on Malt and Hops.— 
By Mr. Hovess, from Rolvenden, for Relief to the Agri- 
cultural Distress; and by Sir F. VineENT, from two Par- 
ishes in St. Alban’s, for Adopting such parts of the Lord’s 
Day Observance Bill as may be deemed fit by the House. 


Brrpery at Evections.] Mr, Faith- 
full presented a Petition from the electors 
and other inhabitants of Chichester, signed 
by between 3,000 and 4,000 individuals, 
complaining that the Reform Act con- 
tained no efficient clause for the prevention 
of bribery and undue influence at elections 
of Members to serve in Parliament, The 
petitioners complained in particular of the 
system of bribery and treating at the last 
election, and that one of the candidates 
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on the hustings refused to pledge himself 
not to be a party to the proceedings,—that 
large sums of money were consequently 
expended in the contest, and that, owing 
to undue influence, many of the electors 
had been compelled to vote contrary to 
their consciences. The petitioners con- 
cluded by praying for Vote by Ballot, the 
shortening of the duration of Parliaments, 
and for a cheap and easy mode for the 
conviction of candidates guilty of bribery 
and treating at elections. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that though he did not take upon 
himself to state that the allegations in the 
petition were true, yet he believed them 
to be so, particularly as the petitioners 
stated their readiness to prove them on 
oath; at all events, he was confident that 
the system prevailed to a great extent 
elsewhere, and as long as it was permitted 
to continue, it was a farce to talk of purity 
of election. If no other individual did so, 
he should himself submit a proposition to 
the House on a future day founded on this 
petition, in the prayer of which he heartily 
concurred, 

Lord Arthur Lennox said, that he felt 
indebted to the hon. member for Brighton 
for the courtesy he had shown him in 
apprising him of his intention of presenting 
the petition from Chichester on that day, 
as it afforded him an opportunity of reply- 
ing to those parts of it which might seem 
to cast an imputation on him. That con- 
siderable sums of money had been expended 
by candidates for Chichester, to promote 
their return, within the memory of the 
petitioners, was most perfectly true; but 
when he informed the House that there 
had been no less than five severely con- 
tested elections for that place within the 
last seven years, he was sure they would 
not be surprised that such should have 
been the case; neither would they be 
astonished if, in the heat of these contests 
there should have been an unusual demand 
for a beverage, the consumption of which 
it was a favourite project of a late Par- 
liament, and he might add too, a 
favourite project of a Reformed House of 
Commons, to promote; but when it was 
asserted that a system of beer-drinking 
and treating still continued to prevail in 
Chichester, he denied the assertion in the 
most positive and unqualified terms, so far 
as it might be considered as relating to 
him, or to any of his friends. He denied 
also, on his own behalf that undue influ- 
ence had been used, or that any elector 
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was ever compelled to vote for him contrary 
to his inclination or contrary to a promise 
previously given to any other candidate. 
He was proud to say, that he owed his seat 
not to bribery or corruption of any kind, 
not to undue influence, but to the free 
and unbiassed suffrages of as independent 
and high-minded a constituency as any in 
the United Kingdom. With regard to 
the prayer of the petitioners he dissented 
from that part of it which called upon the 
House to shorten the duration of Parlia- 
ments, and to enact that in future the 


‘votes of electors might be taken by Ballot 


but having as strong a feeling against 
bribery as any man he most cordially con- 
curred in that part of it which asked the 
House to enact a law for the sure punish- 
ment, and easy and cheap conviction, of 
candidates guilty of that offence. He had 
felt it his duty to make these few observa- 
tions, not only in justice to himself, but 
also in justice to those to whose good 
opinion he owed his seat; but when he 
looked at the names attached to the peti- 
tion, and saw amongst them many sup- 
porters of his own, he could not believe 
that the imputations contained in the peti- 
tion could be aimed at him. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Cuurcu TEMPORALITIES (IRELAND). ] 
Lord Althorp having moved the Order of 
the Day for the second reading of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn stated, that he observed 
in the 16th section of the Bill a declaration 
that his Majesty had placed that part 
of the hereditary revenues of the Crown 
derived from the Archbishoprics and Bish- 
oprics to be abolished, at the disposal 
of Parliament. He (Mr. Goulburn) had 
looked over the records of the House 
in order to discover any message from the 
Crown to that effect, but had been unable 
to find any. Perhaps, however, such a 
message had been delivered, and he begged 
to ask the noble Lord for information on 
the subject ? 

Lord Althorp said, it was true that 
there was no specific message such as that 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but that he did not conceive any such 
specific message to be necessary. The 
subject had been referred to by his Majesty 
in his Speech on the opening of Parliament, 
and his assent had been officially signified 
in the Committee. 

Mr. Wynn said, that a distinct message 

212 
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from the Crown was indispensable before 
the House could proceed to legislate with 
reference to any of the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown. 

Lord Althorp regretted, that this ob- 
jection had not been raised at the time 
the former objection was raised to the 
mode of proceeding. He thought, how- 
ever, that the passage in the Speech from 
the Throne at the commencement of the 
pressent Session, in which his Majesty ob- 
served, ‘‘your attention will also be directed 
to the state of the Church, more par- 
ticularly as regards the temporalities and 
the maintenance of the clergy,” was quite 
sufficient. His Majesty, in that passage, 
called upon the House to enter into 
the consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the Bill was 
printed on Tuesday morning, and proposed 
to be read a second time on. Thursday, 
and in the cursory glance which he gave 
to it under those circumstances, it could 
not be expected that he could discover all 
the blunders in it. He discovered one 
error which was fatal, The error now 
brought to light certainly had not struck 
him, but it was not the less important. 

Mr. Goulburn remarked, that this was 
no trifling question. It was, whether that 
House should enter into the consideration 
of the disposal of the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown without a previous message 
from the King, intimating that he placed 
those revenues at their disposal. The 
revenue derived in the case in question, 
was as much the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown as the revenue from the woods 
and forests. That the noble Lord was 
aware, that the House would not presume 
to interfere with the latter unless upon an 
express message, was evident from the 
fact that the noble Lord had himself, that 
very evening, delivered a message upon 
the subject. . And be it recollected, that 
the message which the noble Lord had 
brought down respecting the woods and 
forests went only to inquire into their state 
and condition; how much more necessary 
was a message when the proposition was 
to destroy a part of the hereditary revenue 
of the Crown for ever? What part of the 
revenue of .the Crown would be safe if 
such a course were permitted? Why should 
not any of the hon. Gentlemen behind 
him get up and propose. a measure to 
dispose of some other part of the revenue 
of the Crown? The noble Lord, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and as sworn to 
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protect the revenues of the Crown, ought 
not to press forward a Bill of this de- 
scription without a preliminary message 
from the Crown. For the House of Com- 
mons to invade the revenues of the Crown 
without such a message was a violation of 
the principles of the Constitution. 

Sir Robert Inglis expressed his concur- 
rence in the sentiments of his right hon. 
friend. It was distinctly stated in the Bill, 
that his Majesty had placed the revenues in 
question at the disposal of the House; 
and how could they proceed to read the 
Bill a second time, and sanction that 
assertion, unless they had that assent 
formally signified ? 

Mr. Hume suggested, that some plan 
should be adopted of embodying the Rules 
and Orders of the House in a distinct and 
intelligible shape, so that every Member 
might be able, without difficulty, to make 
himself acquainted with them, instead of 
trusting to the research and experience 
of one or two particular Members. Cer- 
tainly the rules of that House were not 
mere matters of form, and, by not following 
them, public business was continually de- 
layed or risk was run of delaying it. 
Such a digest as he proposed had been 
made of the rules and orders of the Con- 
gress of the United States; and he must 
repeat, that it would be very convenient to 
have such a digest of the rules of that 
House. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood said, that the Bill 
was based upon an assertion which was to- 
ally unfounded. The32nd clause of the Bill 
stated, that his Majesty had been pleased 
to signify his intention tu place at the 
disposal of Parliament his interest in the 
temporalities and custody of certain Arch- 
bishoprics and Bishoprics, whereas his 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
do no such thing. They ought not to 
proceed on an allegation void of truth. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, it was true 
that there had been no specific message 
from his Majesty on this particular provision 
of the Bill which was now referred to ; but 
it was equally manifest that in the Speech 
from the Throne, and in the subsequent 
recommendation to that House, a general 
sanction was given by his Majesty to the 
principle of the Bill. In the Speech from 
the Throne the attention of the House was 
called to the state of the Church, more 
particularly as regarded its temporalities 
and the maintenance of the clergy, and to 
the question whether the revenues of the 
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Church might not admit of a more equit- 
able and judicious distribution. And it 
was upon his Majesty’s recommendation 
that those Resolutions were introduced 
upon which the Bill was subsequently 
formed. It, therefore, appeared to him 
quite clear, that his Majesty had sanctioned 
the principle of the Bill. It might, per- 
haps, be expedient that, before the House 
came to the consideration of the specific 
clause, a more distinct message should 
come down in reference to it. Upon this 
he offered no opinion; but, however that 
might be, he did not think there was 
any thing in the case to vitiate what 
had already been done, or to preclude the 
House from proceeding with the second 
reading. He could not help remarking, 
that this second objection, after such a 
lapse of time, upon a mere point of form, 
conveyed the idea that there might be 
considerable reluctance on the part of the 
opponents of the Bill to deal witli its 
substance. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the oc- 
currence was clearly an oversight. The 
noble Lord must know as well as he 
did, that there ought to have been the 
same message with regard to this Bill 
as there had been this evening relative 
to the Woods and Forests. As to the 
recommendation from his Majesty, that 
did not affect the question, for the right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that that 
recommendation would have been equally 
necessary if there were no revenues of the 
Crown to be resigned. 

Lord John Russell observed, that there 
was no more necessity for a specific 
message before the second than before the 
first reading. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the King had 
signified in three different ways his sanction 
of the Bill—first, in the Speech from the 
Throne—next, in his recommendation to 
that House—and, thirdly, by the circum- 
stance of the measure being brought for- 
ward by his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that if this 
objection were valid, a great deal of time 
must be lost, because it would be necessary 
to begin again. It would be time enough 
to reject the clause in the Committee, 
if it appeared that it was not properly 
authorised. 

Mr. Shaw said, it was wrong that the 
Bill should have been read a first time 
without the necessary Message; but that 
was the fault of those who brought the 
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measure forward, and -not of the House, 
who, at that time, knew nothing of the 
contents of the Bill. The House, however, 
would now be adopting that error, if, 
being aware of the circumstances, it suf- 
fered the Bill to be read a second time. 

The Order of the Day read. 

Lord Althorp moved the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn reiterated his objection 
to the proceeding, and said, that the pre- 
cedent might be used hereafter to deprive 
the King of his remaining rights. He 


-would ask the Speaker whether it was 


consistent with the orders of the House to 
read a Bill a second time containing an 
allegation relative to the conduct of the 
Crown which was not correct. 

The Speaker said, the question appeared 
to him to be whether the message would 
be in time, between the second reading 
and the Committee, or whether it ought to 
be before the second reading. If it ought 
to precede the second reading, it appeared 
to him that it ought equally to have 
preceded the first. If the House were 
authorized to deal with the principle of 
the Bill at the first reading, whatever may 
be its contents, they could not be altered 
before the details came to be considered 
in Committee. If the House should go 
into Committee without the message, that 
part of the Bill to which the message 
should refer would not be within its juris- 
diction. If the House considered that 
there had been a sufficient sanction for 
the first reading, in his opinion there was 
also a sufficient sanction for the second ; 
but if there were sufficient for both, still it 
did not follow that there was sufficient for 
the House to deal with the Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Question put, that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Mr. Shaw, having to oppose the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord, ‘that the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill be now read a 
second time,” was anxious to guard him- 
self from the imputation of being opposed 
to all Reform—of being hostile to such 
alterations as time and circumstances might 
have rendered wise or necessary, as well as 
from the imputation of feeling any indis- 
position to correct abuses or adopt im- 
provements which might, according to the 
language and professed objects of the Bill, 
*“‘ conduce to the advancement of religion, 
and to the efficiency, preeminence, and 
stability of the united Church of England 
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and Ireland.” In order to come more 
directly to the points upon which he was 
at issue with the Bill, he would clear the 
way of some which he would not then dis- 
pute. The first was the abolition of Vestry 
cess. He should be quite prepared to 
maintain upon principle the justice of 
making all the subjects of a state charge- 
able for the support of the national reli- 
gion, but under the present peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, his only complaint 
on the subject was, that his Majesty’s 
Government had not given to the clergy 
in Ireland the opportunity of voluntarily 
taking upon themselves this charge, which 
he believed they were in general willing 
to do for the sake of removing a specious 
pretext for discontent, and even the 
appearance of any impediment to their 
spiritual usefulness. Then as to the aug- 
mentation of small livings—the dissolution 
as far as it was practicable of unions, and 
the enforcement of residence—these were 
objects which, so far as they could be pro- 
moted by the Bill, all had his cordial 
support. But there were two leading 
principles of the measure to which he 
never could assent, and these would 
oblige him to conclude by moving as an 
Amendment that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He meant, 
first, the diversion of Church property to 
uses merely secular; and secondly, the 
tendency, in various respects, of the Bill, 
to lower the authority and diminish the 
influence of the Protestant established 
religion in Ireland. That which related 
to the invasion of the property of the 
Church, was an objection general in its 
nature ; for if the principle were once 
admitted, it must shake the foundation 
and render insecure the possession of all 
property, lay as well as ecclesiastical. His 
Majesty’s Ministers, indeed, contended 
that applying to the general purposes of 
the State, the profits arising from the pro- 
posed change in Bishops’ leases was no 
infringement of the rights of property ; 
but this was a sophistry unworthy of 
them. The question should at once be 
decided whether or not Church property 
was to be held sacred; and if they were 
to spoliate it, then let them openly profess 
that intention, and not attempt to cover it 
under the special plea of a pretended act 
of justice. He would ask the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) had not the proposition 
received the same construction by both 
sides of the House, one supporting, and 
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the other opposing it, because it did in- 
volve the principle that the revenués of 
the Church were applicable to other, than 
ecclesiastical purposes? But the Act of 
10th and 11th Charles 1st was conclusive 
on the subject; its title was, “‘an Act for 
the Preservation of the Inheritance atid 
Rights belonging to the Church and Per- 
sons Ecclesiastical” —stating as well the 
fact that the inheritance did belong to the 
Church, as that the object of the Legisla- 
ture was to preserve, and, as it further 
stated in the preamble, to continue that 
inheritance in the Church. - And the 4th 
section gives as the reason for non-aliena- 
tion, that the successors of the Bishops 
may not be prejudiced—precisely a similar 
case to an individual settling his property 
in strict entail—giving certain power to 
the tenant in life, but limiting them for 
the benefit of his successors, just as in this 
case. The fee, as it were, remained in 
the Church, and each Bishop was to be 
regarded as the tenant for life; but could 
any one who read the Statute, who re- 
garded the principle or considered the 
practice of our laws, suppose it was in- 
tended to keep in abeyance an advantage 
which at any time the state might reserve 
to itself. The supposition was so mon- 
strous, that it was almost impossible to 
argue coolly against it. His next objec- 
tion was, that the spirit which petvaded 
the Bill was inimical to ecclesiastical 
authority and influence. The formation 
of the Board gave the great preponderance 
to the lay commissioners, being in respect 
of the permanent commissioners in the 
proportion of two to one, and so virtually 
at least in those that were to be appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, three of whom 
were to be laymen with salaries, having 
no other duties to perform, opposed to 
three Bishops, who must have various 
avocations at a distance from the Board. 
He objected most strongly to this Board 
having the power to suspend the appoint- 
ment of an incumbent to parishes in which 
service had not been performed for three 
years. He objected also to the provision 
that no grant of money should be made 
for the building of a Church without the 
subscription of a certain number of Pro- 
testants, a condition which in the poorer 
parishes must operate as an impediment 
to the spread of the established religion. 
But upon this point the strongest objec- 
tion to his mind was the reduction of the 
number of bishoprics, If a substitute 
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must be found through means of the 
bishoprics for the Vestry cess, rather let 
the incomes than the number of the fature 
bishops be reduced—4,000/. a year for 
each of the Bishops, and 6,000/. for the 
Archbishops, would leave a sum of about 
40,0002. a year applicable to that purpose. 
He saw no benefit that could arise, and 
many evils which must; both in an ecelesi- 
astical and political point of view, ensue 
from the diminution of the number of 
First, considering the matter 
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bishoprics. 


in an ecclesiastical point of view, the re-- 


duction was in direct opposition to the 
spirit of the Bill, for the preamble declared 
that it was to compel residence, to prevent 
unions, to suppress pluralities; and yet 
the proposition was, to unite bishoprics, 
and that in a most unsatisfactory and in- 
convenient manner. Instead of adhering 
to the declared principles of the Bill, and 
ensuring the efficient residence of every 
Bishop upon his diocese, duties were to 
be imposed upon them which it would be 
impossible for them to discharge. It should 
be remembered that there was a material 
difference between the duties of the 
Bishops in Ireland and of the Bishops of 
England. In England the Archdeacons 
naturally relieved the Bishops, by per- 
forming the annual visitation and other 
duties, but in Ireland the whole of them 
were performed by the Bishops. He had 
always understood that one of the strong- 
est disadvantages Ireland laboured under 
was having a large number of non-resident 
proprietors; and yet by this Bill it was 
proposed to take away no less than ten 
resident proprietors who had the rank of 
Peers. And that objection applied to the 
reduction of the property of the Church 
generally. There were about two thou- 
sand clergymen in Ireland, who received 
on the average an income of 250J. a year; 
and surely any reduction either in the 
number or in the income of such a resid- 
ent gentry must be an injury. He was 
willing to provide for all Church purposes 
out of Church property, and to remedy 
all abuses afid to effect all desirable altera- 
tions; but he was not willing to consign 
the reformation of the Church to its known 
enemies, when it ought to be intrusted 
only to its friends. Viewing the matter 
in that way, he objected to the proposi- 
tion with respect to the fund looked for 
from the sale of leases. In principle that 
project was unjustifiable—in practice it 
would prove a deception, He was con- 
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vinced that the calculations of the noble 
Lord would be found most fallacious. 
Instead of there being a large surplus 
fund for the use of the Government there 
would not be more than sufficient to pro- 
vide for the Vestry-cess, He put it there~ 
fore to the noble Lord to say whether he 
would persevere in a project which could 
only have the effect of giving a triumph 
to the enemies of the Church, or whether 
he would adopt a plan which was equally 
advantageous with reference to the pecu- 
niary produce, and in accordance with the 
feelings of the friends of the Church. 
Surely the object of the noble Lord could 
not be to throw a sop to senseless clamour 
—to gratify the hon. member for Middle- 
sex by destroying ten Bishops? Such 
a number would hardly satisfy the hon. 
Member; he would be far better pleased 
to have twenty; and, together with the 
hon. member for Oldham, would have no 
manner of objection to have fifty coronets 
thrown intothebargain. Doubtlessthe hon. 
member for Middlesex, if he had them in 
the mortar of blind superstition and popu- 
lar folly, would apply the pestle to their 
destruction secundum artem, But if it 
were possible for the noble Lord to have 
any such view, let him not imagine that 
this measure would effect his purpose. 
If the principles set forth in it were adopt- 
ed, then the hon. member for Middlesex, 
and those who thought with him, would 
never be content till it was fully followed 
out, and the whole of the property of the 
Church spoliated. He, therefore, called 
upon the Government to seek to reform 
the Church in concert with its friends, and 
not in compact with its enemies. He firmly 
believed that if the reformation of the 
Church of Ireland was left to the hon. 
member for Middlesex, he would leave it 
possessed of just as much as was worth 
nothing, and nomore. In fact, the con- 
duct of the hon. member reminded him 
very much of a case which had come 
before him ashort time since. Two men 
were charged with a highway robbery, 
and it appeared that they had plundered 
the prosecutor of everything, but the prose- 
cutor requested the robbers would return 
an old umbrella and a bottle of wash 
which was useful only in a particular 
trade. The highwaymen having no use 
for the articles, complied with the request, 
with perhaps fullas much civility asthe hon. 
Member would be disposed to show the 
Church—but they carried off all that was 
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valuable or profitable to themselves. They 
had, however, for that offence been trans- 
ported for their lives, but he feared the 
dread of no such salutary punishment 
would stand between the hon. Member 
and the spoliation of the Church Estab- 
lishment. He would earnestly evtreat 
his Majesty’s Ministers to beware of the 
course they were pursuing. Let them not 
think, according to the cant of the pre- 
sent times, that a coercive measure having 
passed, was a reason for what is termed a 
remedial one, or that the prospect of a 
remedial one (even if it were remedial) 
could be any justification for coercion, if 
in itself unnecessary. This up-and-down 
system of the Government had been the bane 
of Ireland, and he believed that a firm 
and vigorous administration of the existing 
laws since the present Ministers had been 
in office (however ill it might have served 
other purposes), would have saved the 
necessity of the Coercive Act, which had 
occupied in its discussion the greater part 
of the Session that had passed, and this so 
called remedial one, which was likely to 
consume a great part of the remainder. 
The Ministry were treading very dan- 
gerous ground. He would not now 
detain the House by dwelling on the 5th 
article of the Act of Union, already so fre- 
quently referred to in these debates, but 
upon this subject he might quote the 
words of the present Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, who, in discussing this question 
in 1824, observed that ‘the Protestant 
‘establishment of the country he consi- 
‘dered necessary for the security of all 
‘ sects; and he thought that there should 
‘not only be an Established Church but 
‘ that it should be richly endowed and its 
‘ dignitaries be enabled to take their sta- 
‘ tions with the nobles of the land. But 
‘speaking in a political point of view, 
‘he had no hesitation to state, that the 
‘ existence of the Protestant Establishment 
‘ was the great bond of union between the 
‘ two countries, and if ever that unfortu- 
‘nate moment should arrive when they 
‘would rashly lay their hands on the 
‘ property of the Church, to rob it of its 
‘ rights that moment they would seal the 
‘doom and terminate the connexion be- 
‘ tween the two countries.’* It behoved 
the Ministers then well to consider their 
position—supported in their measure by 
those who did not even profess to have the 
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same end as they had professed to have in 
view, and opposed by those who really 
had that object at heart—that of support- 
ing the Church andthe Legislative Union. 
If they did not learn from this a useful 
lesson, and proceeded with the same want of 
caution that had hitherto marked their steps, 
he warned them of the imminent danger 
in which they placed, not the Irish branch 
of the Established Church, but as Lord 
Plunkett said, the connexion between 
the two countries; and all that even in a 
mere secular point of view was valuable 
to both. As regarded religion in its most 
exalted sense, it was above their reach—its 
immutable truth human legislation could 
not assail. They might break the mere 
earthen vessels which the wisdom of ages 
had formed and much human blood ce- 
mented—but legislation could not extin- 
guish the sacred light that burned in 
them. They might subvert the altar, but 
they could not strike off one spark from 
the holy fire which had ever warmed and 
illuminated, and would eternally preserve 
the true spiritual Church. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving 
as an amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. Estcourt begged leave to second 
this Amendment, and must say, that he did 
so most cordially. He was aware of the 
outcry that was raised against the Church 
cess, and the greatanxiety thatmany people 
manifested to get rid of it; but he wished 
them to recollect, that this was an impost 
for the support of the Church, not only 
small in itself, but placed upon the land 
on which it had been charged for a long 
time, so that the present possessors of 
the land had taken the land subject to 
this charge. It was, in fact, a charge 
upon the landlord, and he was therefore 
surprised that Irish Members should be 
found to declare, that it was a payment 
made by the occupier of the soil. If the 
Church cess were taken off, it would be 
imposed upon the tenant for the benefit of 
the landlord, who now received less rent 
than he otherwise would do, cn account 
of the cess. If that fund were now to be 
taken from the Church, and to go, as it 
would, into the pockets of the owners of 
the soil, he should much object to the 
change, for he should consider it as an 
application of Church funds to secular 
purposes. This Bill, and the former Bill 
which had been introduced on this subject, 
had been some time before the House, but 
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he had not yet heard Ministers state one 
reason why there should be a reduction of 
the number of Irish Bishops, such as was 
now projected. It was true, that the noble 
Lord had said, there were too many Bi- 
shops in Ireland; but neither the dictum 
of the noble Lord, nor the opinion of any 
Member of that House, was in itself suf- 
ficient to justify the House in reducing the 
number of the Bishops. They ought to 
see some clear ground for the reduction 
fairly made out, before they consented to 
it. He opposed the reduction of the 
number of Irish Bishops, because he was 
certain that it could not take place with- 
out serious injury to the Church. There 
were some Gentlemen who supported the 
plan for the reduction in the number of 
Irish Bishops, on the ground that in a 
considerable portion of the country the 
number of Protestants was small. But 
that, did not seem to him the true reason 
that should govern their decision on this 
subject. They ought to consider the 
distance over which the Bishop’s diocese 
would extend, and then they would find 
that from that circumstance, and from the 
difficulty of communicating with all the 
clergy in each diocese, the duty of a 
Bishop would be so great, that no one 
man would be able to perform it. He 
believed, indeed, that the number of 
Bishops required in Ireland was greater 
than that required in England, because of 
the greater necessity of the clergy having 
frequent recourse to the spiritual direction 
of their superiors. These were two observ- 
ations with regard to this part of the 
Bill; -as to the other part of it—that of the 
proposed taxation of benefices—he must 
say, that he thought that taxation began 
too low, for it began upon an income of 
2007. a-year; and every one must be 
aware that no man upon such an income 
as that could do more than barely maintain 
a respectable station in society; indeed, 
he could hardly maintain such a station 
as the nature of his office required. Be- 
sides this, when the tax was once im- 
posed it was always to be levied, and it was 
to be levied regularly every half year, 
without considering that, in some cases, the 
clergy would not be paid their tithes, and 
that the amount of their receipts, even 
when they were paid, would be subject to 
considerable variation. To enforce the 
regular payment of the tax under such 
circumstances, would be most injurious. 
It would be most injurious, not only to the 
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individual, but to the Church. He con- 
sidered the two Churches of England and 
Ireland as identified, and that one could 
not suffer, without involving the other in 
the consequences of the injury. He looked 
upon this Bill as calculated to inflict a 
direct injury upon the Church of Ireland, 
and therefore as likewise calculated, 
through the same means, to injure the 
interests of the English Church. Under 
these circumstances, he most cordially se- 
conded the Amendment. The Bill was so 
objectionable, that it was impossible for 
any man who valued the Church to vote 
for sending it to the Committee, where it 
could never be sufficiently amended. 

Mr. Plumptre was of opinion, that al- 
though in some respects the Bill did not 
go far enough, there were some provisions 
contained in it which no man who did not 
study the total subversion of the Church 
Establishment, could for a moment sanc- 
tion. In the first place, to the proposed 
diminution of the number of bishoprics’ he 
could not, asa friend to the religion in 
which he had been educated, and as one 
desirous of maintaining inviolate the lead- 
ing principles of the Irish Union, give his 
assent. The Bishops of Ireland ought, 
he maintained, to be subject to but one 
species of translation—namely, a transla- 
tion from this to the next world. He was 
also strongly opposed to the contemplated 
appropriation of Church property to secu- 
lar purposes. In his opinion it would be 
far more desirable to diminish the revenues 
than the number of the existing Bishops. 
If it were intended by Parliament to ren- 
der the Bishops what they ought to be— 
namely, the guardians of those over whom 
they were placed, the faithful superintend- 
ents of those committed to their charge— 
surely the means to attain that end was 
not so to diminish their numbers that one- 
half of their duty should of necessity be 
neglected in order to enable them to at- 
tend properly to the other. He was by 
no means an advocate for continuing to 
the Bishops the large salaries they at pre- 
sent enjoyed, and would willingly consent 
to any measure with a view to the cur- 
tailment of their revenues. The plan he 
would recommend to his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters was, not to diminish the number of 
Bishops, but to divide equally among them 
the amount of the revenues of those sees 
proposed to be retained. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member observed, that not seeing 
any prospect of so amending the Bill in 
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Committee as to obviate the repugnance 
he entertained to some of its principles, 
he felt called upon to give his vote in sup- 
port of the Amendment. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that if it 
had not been for the direct appeal which 
had been made to hii individually by 
every Gentleman who had yet spoken, he 
should have waited till a later period in 
the debate to give his answer to the ob- 
jections of hon. Gentlemen, both to the 
principle and to the details of this mea- 
sure. But the speech of the hon. member 
for Kent called upon him to endeavour to 
correct a misunderstanding which weighed 
upon that hon. Member’s mind, and en- 
dangered the loss of his vote to a measure 
which he seemed to a certain extent in- 
clined to support. He was glad to learn 
from the speeches of the hon. member for 
the University of Dublin, and the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford, who 
might be considered fair representatives of 
the Church, that the opposition to this Bill 
on the part of the Church was confined 
to two or three points, which were sus- 
ceptible of amendment in the progress of 
the Bill. At the same tine, he should be 
deceiving the House and the hon. member 
for Dublin if he were to hold out any ex- 
pectation that Government would accede 
to any of the Amendments which had been 
suggested upon those points. In the de- 
tails of the greater portion of the Bill, all 
the speakers who had preceded him had 
expressed their concurrence. The hon. 
member for the University of Dublin had 
even gone much further than the two 
other hon. Gentlemen who espoused the 
same side of the question, and had stated, 
with a degree of candour which did him 
infinite honour, that he should not have 
objected to the details of this Bill, had it 
been brought forward by the friends, in- 
stead of the opponents of the Church. 
Now, to such a mode of arguing, it was 
very difficult for him (Mr. Stanley) to give 
any answer. ‘‘ It is an excellent measure,” 
said the hon. Member, ‘‘ but because you, 
who are generally in the wrong, have 
chanced to blunder upon it, it is bad as 
coming from you; and therefore, though 
I believe it unimpeachable, I will now 
move that it be read a second time this 
day six months.” The hon. Member had 
likewise said, that if the measure had been 
devised by a friend of the Church, he 
should have given it his support. The 
hon, Member had done him the favour of 
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saying, that the hori. Member believed he 
was a friend to the Established Church, 
who was not likely to endanger it wilfully ; 
and he hoped that he should not be con- 
sidered as indulging his own personal 
vanity, when he told the hon. member for 
the University of Dublin, that if there 
was one individual more than another 
upon whose responsibility the framing of 
this Bill rested, it was the individual who 
was then addressing the House, and whom 
he had acknowledged to bea friend to the 
Established Church. Let the House, 
therefore, see the points on which the hon, 
Member and he differed, and then decide 
whether they were not such as would 
justify the hon. Member in supporting 
the second reading of this Bill, notwith- 
standing his opposition to those points of 
detail. He asked the most devoted stickler 
for the property, the immunities, the pri- 
vileges, and he would even say the preju- 
dices, of the Church of Ireland, whether it 
was either safe or friendly to that Church 
to say, “ This Bill may be right—there 
may be abuses which this Bill will remedy ; 
but in the present state of public feeling, 
because I object to part of the Bill, I will 
not meddle with the abuses at all. I will 
leave the Church to stand by those abuses, 
unrepaired and unmitigated; and yet I 
will call myself a friend to the Church.” 
He was ready to admit the friendship of 
the hon. Member to the Church, but he 
doubted the wisdom and sagacity with 
which the hon. Member displayed his 
friendship. In his opinion, the real friends 
of the Church of Ireland were those who 
looked at acknowledged abuses; and, in 
the face of those who might perhaps seek 
to reform the Church, in order the more 
certainly to destroy it, he would say that, 
rather than rest satisfied with the con- 
tinuance of those abuses, he preferred re- 
treating from a point that was untenable 
to a point where you could stand manfully 
against your enemies on account of your 
having purged yourself from the impurities 
by which you were previously surrounded. 
The fact was, that at present they could 
not stand still. The hon. Member had 
said, ‘‘ I agree with you in the propriety 
of abolishing the Vestry-cess.” Now, if 
there was any point of the Bill which re- 
moved from the Church its property, it 
was that part of the Bill which related to 
the Vestry-cess; there it touched most 
nearly on the property of the Church, if 
any man looked on property in its strictest 
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sense. But the hon. Member gave up 
his objection to the abolition of the Church- 
céss. He said, ‘1 do not object to the 
augmentation of small livings; I do not 
object to enforcing the residence of the 
clergy; I do not object to the dissolution 
of unions; I do not object to your plan 
for raising funds for the repair or the erec- 
tion of places of worship in Ireland; in all 
these points 1 acquiesce with you;” and 
then, after approximating to us most 
closely, he made a most curious conclu- 
sion, for he said, “‘ Though I agree with 
you in all these particulars, there are some 
parts of your Bill of which I disapprove, 
and therefore, instead of seeking to amend 
them in Committee, and to avail myself of 
such parts of the Bill as I approve, I will 
get rid of the whole affair at once, by 
throwing the Bill out altogether.” But 
he had said enough of the inconsistency 
of such conduct, and would proceed to 
call the attention of the House to the three 
points of objection which had been raised 
against the Bill. The first point of objec- 
tion respected the question of perpetu- 
ities; and here he joined issue at once 
with the hon. Member who had raised that 
question. He would abide by what he 
had formerly asserted, that it was not de- 
sirable that the property of the Church of 
Ireland should be diverted to other than 
ecclesiastical purposes. The question 
which he wished the House to consider 
was, whether the property which this Bill 
was going to divert was the property of 
the Church or not. To understand that 
question, it was necéssary to understand 
what they were going to divert. What, 
then, were the Bishops’ leases—what were 
the rights of the Church tenants—and what 
wasthe powerof the Legislature over them ? 
The Bishop was entitled to let his land by 
Act of Parliament. He was sure that the 
hon. Member would not deny that it was 
from an Act of Parliament that the Church 
derived its power over these leases, and 
that Act of Parliament enacted, that it 
should not be lawful for any Bishop to 
grant a lease for more than twenty-one 
years. It had been said, that this provi- 
sion was intended to prevent the aliena- 
tion of the property of the Church, but 
what had been the practical effect of it? 
The practical effect had been, that from 
a remote period the Bishops had always 
been in the habit of anticipating the 
revenues which, in point of right, be- 
longed to their successors, He did not 
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mention this in terms of complaint, but 
the Bishops being debarred by Act of Par- 
liament from granting ary but leases for 
twenty-one years, which were generally 
granted at a low retit, remunerated them- 
selves by granting repeated renewals of 
these leases, and by taking payment of a 
fine on each of these renewals. The fine 
was generally calculated upon the actual 
value of the anticipation of a money-pay- 
ment spread over twenty-one years, at the 
rate of interest usually taken into calcula- 
tion in Bishops’ leases. Now, the legal 
rate of interest in Ireland is six per cent, 
but in the Bishops’ leases, as an advantage 
to the tenant, the interest is calculated at 
eight per cent. For instance, suppose 
that the Bishops’ rents in twenty-one years 
would amount to 5/., then 1/., which at 
compound interest at eight per cent. would 
amount in twenty-one years to 5/., would 
be paid as the fine for the renewal of the 
lease. Thus the Bishop receiving in anti- 
cipation a fifth of the beneficial rent, re- 
ceives by the perpetual renewal of his 
leases, a full rack rent every year, each 
payment being calculated upon a com- 
pound interest of eight per cenit. to the 
tenant. It had been said, that if the 
Bishops would only permit their leases to 
run out, they would receive a greater 
annual sum than that which they received 
at present. This was an entire fallacy, as 
he had already shown that, in anticipation, 
the Bishops received already the full rack 
rent. Now, this Bill proposed to add to 
the Church the power of granting leases 
in perpetuity, instead of confining them to 
grant leases for twenty-one years only, 
renewable at any period of that term. 
This would be a great advantage to the 
tenant, as it would enable him to sell his 
lease in perpetuity; and it was this very 
property, which was neither the property 
of the Church nor of the tenant in fee, 
which the Government were now prepar- 
ing to sell under this Act of Parliament. 
The Church and the tenant would pay the 
same as they did now; and yet, though 
the advantage to the tenant was so noto- 
rious, they were told that the tenant ought 
not to make any pecuniary remuneration 
for the pecuniary advantage which he 
would receive from this change in the 
existing law. It might just as well be 
argued, that when a copyhold tenant en- 
franchised himself from the Lord of the 
Manor, he ought to pay no fine for his en- 
franchisement, In the case of the Church 
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of Ireland the Bishops were the lords of 
the manor, and the Church tenants were 
the copyholders ; but, as the Bishops had 
no power beyond twenty-one years, it was 
only the State that could enfranchise the 
tenantry, and for that enfranchisement 
the State was entitled to demand a remu- 
neration. On this ground he contended, 
that inasmuch as this was not either the 
property of the Church or the property of 
the tenant, and inasmuch as the State had 
the right to confer upon the tenant the 
perpetuity of his lease, there was nothing 
unjust in calling upon the tenant to pay 
for the advantage which he thus derived 
from the State. He would also observe, 
that in this arrangement the State was 
dealing with the Bishops as it had dealt 
with the clergy in the case of the compo- 
sition for tithes. ‘‘ But,” said the hon. 
Member, ‘ this Bill will lower the author- 
ity of the Church.” He could not con- 
ceive in what mode it lowered the authority 
of the Church, until he heard the hon. 
Member speaking of the constitution of 
the Board, and saying that the Church 
had little or no weight in it. How the 
hon. Member made that point out was 
equally surprising; for it appeared from 
the details of the Bill that four out of the 
nine members of the Board were to be 
Bishops of the Established Church. Per- 
haps the hon. Member was of opinion, that 
Bishops alone should have control over the 
affairs of the Church. But on this point 
he must refer to another assertion in the 
speech of the hon. member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, and that was, that the 
Bishops had already ecclesiastical concerns 
enough to attend to. That was the very 
ground on which Government had deemed 
it expedient to appoint other commis- 
sioners, who could give their undivided 
attention to the duties which they had to 
perform. This was the only mode in 
which the authority of the Church was 
lowered by this Bill, except, indeed, it were 
in the diminution of the number of the 
Bishops. That was a point on which ob- 
jection was taken to the principle of the 
Bill; for the question here was, not 
whether ten, or eight, or four Bishops, 
should be taken from the present number, 
but whether the principle of diminishing 
the number at all should be admitted. 
He must again remind the House, that the 
hon. member for the University of Dublin 
had said that this Bill would be well 
enough if ithad been introduced under 
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the sanction of the friends of the Church. 
Before he introduced this Bill into Parlia- 
ment, he (Mr. Stanley) had felt it to be 
his duty to consult the Primate of Ireland 
upon its provisions—a Prelate distinguish- 
ed for his attention to the interests of the 
Church, and determined, if ever Prelate 
was, that under his guidance the Church 
should suffer no detriment which he could 
prevent. The question was raised as to 
the best means of meeting the deficiency 
which would be occasioned by the aboli- 
tion of the Vestry-cess—and it wasthe sug- 
gestion of the Primate of Ireland that the 
least objectionable mode of meeting it 
would be by reducing the number of 
Bishops in Ireland, and by diverting their 
revenues to that purpose. He did not 
mean to say, that the Primate supported 
the reduction of ten Bishops. Hon. 
Gentlemen cheered, but he was not now 
discussing the number of Bishops to be 
reduced, but only the principle whether any 
Bishops ought to be reduced. It was said, 
that any reduction of their number was a 
weakening of the Church, and depriving 
it of the props and pillars on which it 
rested for support; and yet he had shown 
that the principle on which it was founded 
had been affirmed and supported by a 
Prelate who was one of the mostzealous de- 
fenders of the Church, and one of its ablest 
props and pillars. The question then arose 
whether the Government had gone too far 
in diminishing the number of the Bishops ; 
and the hon. member for the University 
of Oxford had said, “* You ought not to 
consider so much the number of souls 
which the Bishops have to take care of, as 
the extent of the diocese over which they 
will now have to preside.” In consequence 
of that observation, he would read to the 
House a list of the number of benefices 
which were under the care of the different 
Bishops who were to be reduced ; for there 
was no better method of obtaining a know- 
ledge of the duty which each Bishop had 
to perform, than by knowing what and 
how many benefices he had to superintend. 
Now, in the diocese of Raphoe there were 
thirty-four benefices; in that of Dromore, 
twenty-seven; in that of Clogher, forty- 
five; in that of Kildare, fifty-three; in 
that of Ossory, sixty-two; in that of 
Waterford, sixty-six; in that of Cork, 
ninety-three; in that of Clonfert, thirty- 
one; in that of Elfin, thirty-seven; and 
in that of Killala, thirty. Would any 
man pretend ta tell him that the superin- 
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tendence of this number of benefices was 
so equal to the full capacity of any Bishop, 
that it would be dangerous to the interests 
of the Church to add to them the super- 
intendence of the same number of bene- 
fices in another diocese? Why, in theexten- 
sive diocese of Chester there were as many 
benefices as there were in the whole of Ire- 
land. He believed that there were 1,200 
benefices in that Bishopric. In the scheme 
which Ministers had proposed for the union 
of the Irish bishoprics, it was so arranged 
that no Bishop would have 200 benefices 
under his care. The Bishop of Chester 
had, he believed, 1,200 benefices in his 
diocese, and the highest number which any 
Irish bishopric would have was 179, and 
that bishopric was the bishopric of Ossory. 
But an hon. Gentleman had said, * There 
is no reason to diminish the number of the 
Irish Bishops.” Now, if it were only for 
the clamour that the staff of the Church 
in Ireland. was too numerous for the 
amount of its parochial clergy, that would, 
in his opinion, be a sufficient reason for the 
alteration now proposed. In England there 
were twenty-six bishoprics, and between 
11,000 and 12,000 parishes; in Ireland there 
were twenty-two bishoprics, and between 
1,100 and 1,200 separate benefices. Now, 
when the parishes in England were to 
those of Ireland as ten to one, did it seem 
very unreasonable that the number of 
Bishops in Ireland should be reduced to 
the proportion of two to five, as compared 
with England? The Government would 
be open to censure if they left too few 
Bishops for the performance of the episco- 
pal duties; but, compared with the duties 
they had to perform, he thought they 
would be quite sufficient ; but it was said 
that they ought to diminish the revenue, 
and allow the number of Bishops to remain 
unaltered ; but as a mere question of the 
advantage to be derived to the country 
from so many resident noblemen, he 
thought it could make no difference 
whether twenty were to remain with a re- 
venue reduced to half, or ten with a whole 
revenue. There were three points of ob- 
jection — first, as to interference with 
the property of the Church, which he had 
shown was not the property of the Church ; 
next, as to the diminution of the number 
of Bishops, which he had shown would be 
no weakening of the authority of the 
Church. As to the equalization of the 
property of the Bishops, he objected to it 
as one which would be attended with great 
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inconvenience, and he thought it better to 
leave a trifling inequality in the sees than 
to put them all on an equality. The objec- 
tions to the details of the Bill were but 
trifling, and he would not go into them. 
The two great objections were—one, that 
it would weaken the Church; and the 
other, that it would unsettle property. 
These contrary objections showed that no 
solid or substantial objection could be 
made to the measure, which, he thought, 
would be a safe and beneficial change. 
He would admit, thatin any great change 
there would be some risk, but he thought 
that any risk of that kind, from this mea- 
sure, would not be half so great a risk as 
there would be in leaving the Church in 
Ireland in its present state, and without 
any improvement. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that, from 
the first moment the present measure 
had been introduced he _ entertained, 
and had constantly expressed, the strong- 
est aversion to it, and, so far from 
reflection tending to remove that im- 
pression, or render him lukewarm in 
his opposition to it, every hour’s consider- 
ation increased the aversion with which he 
viewed most of its leading principles. In 
two respects, indeed, it was improved; 
and he thanked his Majesty’s Ministers 
for the improvement, since the present 
Bill respected the vested rights of existing 
incumbents; and above all, since it did 
not provide, as before, for the permanent 
depression of Protestantism by closing 
for ever any church in which, for any 
three years, the service had not been 
celebrated. That power was now limited 
to three years before the passing of this 
Act. [Mr. Stanley: The former provision 
was merely a clerical error in printing of 
the Bill.] Notwithstanding these partial 
improvements, he looked with unqualified 
hostility upon the whole Bill. The Bill 
was entitled to the support of no man who 
in the least valued the Christian character 
of the Church or of the country. From 
the crown of the head to the sole of the 
feet of this Bill—from its very title to its 
schedule and last clause—he objected to 
every part of it. In the very title of the 
Bill there was a direct fallacy. The Bill 
purported to touch only the temporalities 
of the Church of Ireland; but would any 
man tell him that a reduction in the num- 
ber of Bishops related only to temporal- 
ities? Diminish the income of the Church, 
and you touched its temporalities; but 
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disturb the sacred order of spiritual suc- 
cession, and you touched, not the tem- 
poralities, but the spirituality of the order. 
He denied the competence but not the 
power of Parliament to carry such a Bill 
into effect. The will of Parliament was 
its power, but he denied its right. The 
doctrine never had been held, that Parlia- 
ment had a right to interfere in the manner 
in which this Bill proposed, without at 
least obtaining the assent of the Church 
itself, At the Reformation nothing had 
been done by Parliament which had not 
previously been done by the Church, and 
to which it had not previously given ‘its 
approbation. He would refer for an 
elucidation of this subject to the speech 
which had been delivered by Lord Temple 
on the occasion of Horne Tooke’s intro- 
duction into that House; a speech rich 
with references,and powerful in arguments 
upon this subject. He would also remind 
the right hon. Secretary of what occurred 
in 1698. When, at that time, in the 
Parliament of Ireland, a project of a 
nature similar to the present had been 
introduced, the Bishops of Ireland had 
entered a protest on the Journals of the 
Lords, in which they protested against 
being assessed without their own assent 
delivered in convocation. He did not 
claim any exemption for the Church from 
the burthens common to all the King’s 
subjects, but the present measure was in 
the nature of a partial tax on the principal 
part of the Christian Church. In the 
year 1695 another attack was made against 
the Church of Ireland, and again on that 
oceasion did two of the Bishops enter 
their protests, although by faction they 
were obliged to withdraw that protest. 
He would maintain, that no precedent had 
established any right in Parliament over 
the Church to touch that which the 
Church had not given its permission to 
be touched. He would ask any man to 
show when the State had ever given any 
thing to the Church. He would assert, 
that the State had never given any thing 
except the sums yoted in the reign of 
Queen Anne to build chapelsand churches, 
and the grants that had been made by 
Act of Parliament about three years ago. 
Were Gentlemen aware that the property 
of some of the sees of Ireland was the 
oldest of any established property in that 
country? And even in England the pro- 


perties of many of the sees were of more 
ancient date than any other in the re- 
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spective counties. Never had the State 
established one single parish church, ex- 
cept, at least, by the increase of the first 
fruits; and he again denied that the 
Church owed any part of its existing 
property to any Act of the Legislature. 
Nothing had been done by the Parliament 
in the reign of Henry 8th, except that of 
transferring the property of one Church 
into the hands of another, unless the 
Church itself had expressed its approval in 
convocation. At that period the Church 
had gone pari passu with the Parliament. 
The present case ought at least to be made 
parallel to precedents already established, 
and the Parliament ought to originate no 
proceedings without the sanction of the 
Convocation of the Church. But if, for 
the sake of argument, he admitted that 
the property of the Church had been dis- 
turbed at that or at any other period—if 
acts of spoliation had been committed 
against Church property 300 years ago— 
was that any reason for disturbing the 
rights of property at the present day? 
Was this doetrine to be applied to private 
life? If Parliament had a right to inter- 
fere with the property of the Church, he 
would ask what right could any layman 
holding Church property maintain to con- 
tinue in the possession of it? This doc- 
trine did not apply only to broad lands, 
but to tithes and every other species of 
claim. There were Members sitting op- 
posite to him, who ought to be verycautious 
how they urged Parliament to touch 
Church property in clerical hands, since 
the same argument and the same right 
applied to Church property, to abbey 
lands, in the hands of laymen, It was a 
fact of some consequence that, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, not more than 178 
persons had been deprived of ecclesiastical 
property on the ground of non-conformity, 
He begged the House to reflect upon the 
fact that the Roman Catholic Church 
would not allow Parliament to interfere in 
the number of its Bishops; that the Church 
of Scotland would not permit Parliament 
to touch the number of its ruling elders ; 
and that the Dissenters would not let 
Parliament dictate to them whether the 
number of their ministers were too great 
or too small. He would ask, then, what 
right-had Parliament to interfere with the 
Established Church, and to deprive it at 
one blow of half of those who represented 
its interests and upheld its doctrines? 
What right, he asked, had Parliament to 
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interfere between one see and another, 
and what right had they to determine 
whether any see should exist or not? He 
was aware that many Gentlemen had said, 
that the present Bill was only a consolid- 
ation of the bishoprics, and that it had 
the authority and sanction of the highest 
prelate in the Irish Church. Without 
departing from the great respect he enter- 
tained for that reverend Prelate, he must 
say that he grieved that he should have 
given an assent, however qualified, to such 
a measure. The question was not as to 
three or four more or three or four less in 
the number of the Irish Bishops, but it 
was aspecific question ; and if Parliament 
had any right to get rid of a single Bishop, 
if it had any right to annihilate a single 
see, it had an equal right to destroy them 
all. The right once established, all suc- 
ceeding measures were merely questions 
of discretion. He would maintain, that 
the Bill was directly opposed to the 
Coronation Oath, to the Act of Union, 
and, thirdly, to the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Bill. He could not understand how 
a prinee who had sworn to preserve to the 
Bishops and clergy all the rights that 
belonged to them, could give his assent to 
a measure which at one blow annihilated 
one half of the spiritual existence of the 
clerical body. The House had, on a 
former occasion, listened to him with so 
much indulgence, when he spoke upon the 
subject of the Coronation Oath, that he 
would not now enlarge upon it; but he 
must be permitted to say, that even if the 
doctrine were true, which some hon. Mem- 
bers, republicans in theory at least, urged, 
namely, that the King was only the chief 
magistrate of the people, though his right 
as a distinct independent part of the 
Legislature were denied, still, in a case 
connected with his own oath, he must 
personally have a distinct and personal 
judgment. In ali cases, indeed, the pro- 
ceedings of thetwo Houses were resolutions 
only, until the four words which they had 
heard this afterncon in the other House 
are pronounced, and their proceedings be- 
came law; but, in this case, the King 
could never be held bound by any unanimity 
of the two Houses. With respect to the 
Act of Union, that Act directly provided 
for the maintenance of the Bishops and 
Archbishops ; and he must confess himself 
at a loss to understand on what principle 
their number could be decreased even by 
one. Where was the House to stop ? 
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If ten might be suppressed, why not 
twelve, why not eighteen? It was like 
the horse’s tail in Horace—‘*‘ Demo unum, 
demo etiam unum,” until the whole was 
left bare. In respect to interference with 
Church property, he was aware of the 
precedent drawn from Lord Harrowby’s 
Bill. Though he deprecated the use to 
which the principle of that Bill might be 
applied, he denied that it furnished any 
analogy to the present Bill. In the first 
place it distributed income among the 
clergy inter se, whereas the present Bill 
contemplated the appropriation of Church 
property to state purposes ; but, above all, 
Lord Harrowby’s Bill was in its operation 
discretionary, since every rector might 
have resided, in other words, every stipend- 
iary curate might have become an incum- 
bent. It did not levy a compulsory tax 
upon property as such. The Act at first 
went to destroy the first fruits and the 
vestry cess. In one of the sorts of Par- 
liament which had been held in Ireland 
two months ago, the Church Bill had been 
contrasted with the Irish Coercion Bill, 
and the speakers had declared that the 
Church Bill gave to the people an advan- 
tage of not more than 2d.an acre. He 
believed that it was a fraction almost 
incalculable. In no case did it amount 
to more than ls. 6d. an acre; but it was 
not the amount but the authority of the 
Church which was to be regarded. He 
could only compare the case to one in 
which the expenses of trials at Assize, in- 
stead of being assessed on the county, 
were to be paid by the barristers who might 
be engaged in the trials. Were the ex- 
penses of the Church to be defrayed by 
its ministers, asif they only had an interest 
in its worship ? And was a tax now levied 
on property as such to be imposed on the 
persons of the incumbents? In the pre- 
sent instance what would be the effect of 
this part of the Bill but to take from the 
clergy their property, in order to put it 
into the hands of the landlords? He 
must beg leave to remind the noble Lord 
on the Treasury Bench that a very large 
number of the parishes of Ireland had 
never paid first fruits at all. One entire 
diocese in Ireland never had paid first 
fruits, and the tax now proposed would 
not, in this case, act, as the Bill professed, 
as a substitution of one tax for another, 
but it would be in all respects a decidedly 
new and original imposition. It was pas- 
sible, that there was a clerical error in a 
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Return upon the Table; but he held in 
his hand a document, which stated that 
there were a thousand rectories and vicar- 
ages of Ireland under similar circumstances. 
On all of these the Bill would impose an 
entirely new tax, instead of substituting, 
as in other cases, one burthen for another. 
There were two more dioceses in which, 
with few exceptions, the livings never had 
paid any first fruits. There were similar 
cases throughout Ireland where the rec- 
tories were rated under 6/. 13s. 4d., and 
the vicarages under 5/. in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. If the principle of the 
Bill with respect to first fruits were to be 
adopted, it ought to be equally applied to 
lay impropriations both in England and 
in Ireland, especially as so many of the 
lay impropriators in both countries had 
neglected to provide for the parishioners 
those services for which the grants of 
tithes had been made. It had been pro- 
posed by the learned and hon. Member 
(the Recorder for Dublin) to appropriate a 
certain given sum from the income of each 
Bishop, without diminishing the number 
of the sees; and this would, in some 
respects, remove the objections which he 
(Sir Robert Inglis) entertained against 
the Bill, for his: strongest antipathy was 
to the annihilation of the bishoprics. The 
Bill itself was a triumph to the Roman 
Catholics, and as such it had been con- 
sidered by them; and yet the noble Lord 
had gained nothing for his Government by 
the concession. He had conciliated no 
man by it. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, though he had hailed the 
principle of the Bill, had, in the course of 


the same week, asked what good it would’ 


do .to the people; would it relieve the 
starving peasant? And the hon. and 
learned member for Tipperary had said 
that the Bill was valuable, because it 
established a principle, which Parliament 
might at any time extend. His right hon. 
friend had given as a reason for the 
adoption of this measure the clamour of 
those who demanded some change in 
the Church Establishment. He under- 
stood him to say, that the clamour 
which had been raised was a_ good 
and substantial reason for the diminution 
of the number of the bishoprics in Ireland. 
Now he (Sir R. Inglis) never could con- 
sider that the existence of any clamour 
either in England or Ireland, could justify 
that House, as a branch of the Legislature, 
in conceding any one proposition which 
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hon. Gentlemen could not declare to be 
consistent with their opinions out of doors. 
He would say that no clamour could 
justify a Minister in hurrying forward a 
measure which his own understanding did 
not recommend for adoption. The whole 
of this measure must be looked upon with 
suspicion ; and he trusted, concurring as 
he did with the hon. and learned member 
for the University of Dublin, that the 
decision of the House would be to post- 
pone the second reading of this Bill till 
that day six months. 

Mr. Robert Grant felt it to be his duty 
to state the grounds on which he meant 
to support this Bill. It was impossible that 
the feelings of his hon. friend who had 
just spoken could be more strongly op- 
posed to the measure than his were in 
favour of it. To use the expression of his 
hon. friend, ‘‘ from the crown of. the 
head to the sole of the foot—from the 
preamble, to the concluding schedule,” 
the provisions of the Bill should receive 
his cordial approbation. . The first point 
in the speech of his hon, friend, to which 
he found it necessary to advert, was the 
demurrer, if he might use the phrase, 
which his hon. friend had put forward 
against the jurisdiction of the House to 
legislate on this subject, without having 
firstconsulted the Church—withouthaving, 
in fact, the opinion of the convocation re- 
gularly convened on. this subject. Now, 
he joined issue with his hon. friend on 
this point. He had not heard that any 
of those Gentlemen, who, though they 
might be hostile to this measure, yet 
wished for a Reform, and a considerable 
Reform, in the Church—he did not hear 
that any of them were anxious that a con- 
vocation should be specially summoned, 
in order that they might be consulted as 
to the alterations which it would be proper 
to make in the system. If they thought 
that such a course was the proper one, 
why then, let a motion for that purpose 
be made, in order that the House might 
discuss it regularly. He, however, would 
say, not only that Parliament was com- 
petent to proceed in this course, without 
any such consultation, but that it was its 
duty to undertake, without delay, the Re- 
form of the Church. They were bound 
to consider this measure, and if it appear- 
ed to be a good one, they were equally 
bound to agree to it. What was the ob- 
ject of the measure? Why, the consoli- 
dation, and not, ‘as his hon.-friend had 
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stated, the suppression of bishoprics. He 
would say, “ that a Bill for suppression ” 
was a fallacious and improper designation 
of this measure. What was the nature of 
the measure? It was not to suppress 
bishoprics, but to increase the extent over 
which the duties of a certain number of 
Bishops would hereafter be applicable. It 
was an extension of different dioceses; 
and in all times, churches in every coun- 
try, had effected the consolidation of dio- 
ceses. They would find this to be the 
fact, if they looked to the best and 
purest times of the Church. In Italy, 
there were examples where two, three, or 
four dioceses were consolidated into one. 
In Spain and Germany, the same thing 
had been done; and it had also been the 
case in Ireland. This was not the first at- 
tempt to effect such an object in Ireland. 
Considerable stress had been laid upon 
the identity of the Church of Ireland and 
England ; but putting out of view the 
Catholics, in the ratio of the population, 
twelve Bishops was an ample proportion 
for Ireland. This would be enough, 
treating the question only as a question of 
suppressing bishoprics. The canon, cres- 
centt numero populorum augetur numerus 
episcoporum, adapted the number of 
Bishops to the population. But it was 
said, the Bill would afford .a triumph to 
the Catholics, who would continue to have 
the same number of Bishops. He hoped 
he was not indifferent to the interests of 
the English Protestant Church, or that*he 
did not think lightly of the duty of meet- 
ing the Catholics in Ireland; but his 
notion was, that they were to be met non 
numero,sed pondere ; not by numbers, but by 
the zeal devotion, and assiduity with which 
the clerical functions were discharged. 
With regard to Church cess, he was a 
little surprised that those who took up the 
principle that Church property was not to 
be secularized, should contend that this 
was the property of the Church. It was a 
clear principle, that if there was any case 
in which the exercise of the proprietary 
right of the Church was injurious to the 
great trust for which that right was given, 
it was the duty of the Legislature to prefer 
the great object, and to consult the benefit 
of the community. If the great object 
was injured rather than promoted, the 
question ought to be so disposed of, that 
the result might be beneficial to the trust. 
Thus, in the case of tithes, as the collec- 
tion of them in Ireland marred the great 
VOL, XVII, {gua 
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object of benefiting the community, the 
Legislature had interfered for the sake of 
promoting the interest of the Church itself. 
The amount of the Church cess, 60,000/., 
was so small a sum, the uncertainty of it, 
and the invidious circumstance that it was 
disposed of by Protestants, and that the 
Catholics had no voice in its disposal, 
altogether rendered the impost so odious, 
that it would be for the advantage of the 
Church to get rid of it. He did not call 
this an alienation; it was no alienation. 
The relinquishment of it was a sort of 
capital invested in the good opinion of the 
people, which made a return in goodwill. 
Another question related to Bishops’ 
leases. It was argued, that inasmuch 
as certain acts of Parliament gave them 
the whole rights of property over unim- 
proved, though improvable land, the Le- 
gislature could not interfere with those 
rights. This was founded upon mere spe- 
cial pleading, and would not bear the test 
of argument. It could not be said, that 
the Legislature took from the Church what 
the Church never had. If it was the 
property of any one, it was the property 
of the tenantry, not of the Church, though 
the right had been in abeyance. This 
had been always admitted in all discus- 
sions which involved the question of 
leases. If there was an injury done to 
any party, it was to the tenant or lay pro- 
prietor, as the renewal of those leases had 
now become so much a matter of course, 
that they were considered property. 
It was a strong argument with him in 
favour of the Reform in the Church of 
Ireland, that, by the change proposed, it 
would become a working Church, not a 
Church kept up on account of the 
patronage connected with it, as had 
hitherto been the case. He thought ita 
monstrous thing to keep up an immense 
establishment, not for the sake of religion, 
or of the Church, but for the sake of its 
temporalities. In conclusion, he regretted 
that the hon. Baronet should say, that his 
right hon. friend had yielded to clamour, 
for his right hon. friend was the last 
person who could be accused of yielding 
too readily to the clamour of his op- 
ponents. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that there were 
some of the objects contemplated in this 
Bill of which he approved ; there were 
details in it which he admitted were 
capable of improvement in the Com- 
mittee, and objections had been urged 
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against the principle and details of the 
measure in the whole extent of which he 
did not concur. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, with the dexterity of a 
skilful disputant, that the real question 
now to be decided was, whether there 
should be a reform in the Church or not. 
He denied that this was the case, and he 
begged that the House would not put that 
construction on the matter, or interpret a 
vote hostile to some parts of this Bill, into 
an opinion opposed to all Church Reform. 
He approved of the Bill, as far as it 
proceeded on the principle of removing 
every abuse in the Church Establishment, 
and of requiring from those who were in- 
trusted with the spiritual care of parishes a 
constant and scrupulous discharge of their 
duties. He also concurred in the pro- 
priety of abolishing Church cess ; he con- 
sidered that the right of the Church to 
this cess was different in its nature from 
its right to tithes. It was conferred by 
statute, and not only that, but the grant 
of it depended on the will of a body, in- 
dependent of the Church; namely, the 
vestry. He was, therefore, ready to forego 
aclaim, which, under the very peculiar 
circumstances of ireland, it was for the 
interest of the Church itself to abandon. 
He thought that, by making some other 
provision for the repair of churches, they 
would remove a cause of disunion, and 
hostility to the Establishment, which it was 
not worth the while of the Church to incur 
for such a trifling amount. He also be- 
lieved, that the Tithe Commutation mea- 
sure would produce little good, if in each 
parish they left the Church cess to be 
levied from the occupying tenantry of 
another religion. At the same time, he 
must maintain, that the removal of the 
cess would be a direct benefit to the pro- 
prietors of land, and though, on prin- 
ciple, he was ready to defend the propriety 
of throwing the expense of the repair of 
churches on those proprietors, still he 
thought it was better on the whole for the 
Church itself that it should undertake 
the charge, and he was willing that it 
should be borne by the revenues of the 
Church. He hoped, however, that he 
should experience, in this instance, the 
same readiness which Government had 
already shown to depart from its plans 
when convinced of their injustice; and 
that, in the details of this measure, the 
noble Lord would continue to act on the 
principle on which he acted on a former 
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occasion, when he consented to the ex- 
emption of all existing interests from 
the taxation imposed by the Bill. It was 
proposed, that no part of this new bur- 
then to be thrown upon the Church should 
be borne by those whose livings were 
of the annual value of less than* 2001. ; 
but he was confident the landholders of 
Ireland would not consent that this charge 
of repairing churches should be thrown 
from their shoulders upon the holders of 
benefices of so small an amount as 3002. 
perannum. Ifthe House should consent to 
the principle, which hethought was scarcely 
probable, of exclusively taxing the clergy 
for this object, he should still contend that 
it was not right to abstract anything from 
small livings, and that a clergyman should 
have a clear stipend, at the least, of 300/. 
perannum, Again, he had great doubts 
as to the policy or justice of a graduated 
Income-tax upon the clergy, and this 
proposition, though included in the Bill, 
formed no part of its principle. The noble 
Lord stated, on a former occasion, with 
great force, the objection to a graduated 
Property-tax. Those objections, in part 
at least, applied to the present proposi- 
tion. The principle of graduation appeared 
in a qualitied degree, to be recognized by 
it. While he admitted that the revenues 
of the Church ought in future to provide 
a substitute for the Church cess, he still 
doubted, whether it would not be better 
to defray the charge by some other 
means, out of the savings on Bishops’ 
lands for instance—than by a tax exclu- 
sively imposed on the clergy, and which 
tax seemed toimply, that the clergy had 
some special interest, apart from the 
general interests of the community in 
maintaining the fabric of the Church. 
With respect to the reduction of the num- 
ber of Bishops, he could not concur in 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Oxford, who thought the reduction so 
objectionable in principle, that it was be- 
yond the competence of Parliament to or- 
dain it. His hon. friend had contended, 
that no unions of bishoprics had taken 
place since the Reformation, without the 
consent of the Convocation. Now, if his 
memory did not deceive him, unions had 
taken place since the Reformation, without 
the consent of the Convocation, upon 
the authority of the King in Council, and 
of Acts of Parliament. It was justly said 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grant), 
who spoke last, that such an instance took 
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place in the 2nd of Elizabeth, when Cashel 
and Emly were united. He believed also 
that Ardagh had been united with Tuam 
since the Reformation, without the instru- 
mentality of a Convocation; and Kilfenora 
was united to Killaloe so lately as 1752. 
He could not concur in the position, that 
an Act for the union of one bishopric with 
another constituted a violation of the Coro- 
nation Oath. He did not think it pos- 
sible to maintain the doctrine, that the 
King of England was bound by that Oath, 
in his legislative as well as his executive 
capacity, to maintain every privilege of the 
Bishops, and of the clergy in the exact 
state m which those privileges stood in 
the year 1688. If that were the true 
interpretation of the Coronation Oath, it 
followed as a natural consequence, that 
the kings who had given their assent to 
any Act subsequently passed — varying 
the strict legal privileges of the Church 
—by uniting bishoprics or parishes, or 
commuting tithes, which had already 
taken place, had violated the Coronation 
Oath, a conclusion at which he (Sir Robert 
Peel) should be extremely sorry to artive. 
In his opinion, the Coronation Oath of 
the Monarch imposed a duty to maintain 
to the utmost of his power the interests 
of the Established Church. There was 
left to the King the exercise of a discre- 
tion, tobe regulated by his own conscience, 
by his own sincere, honest decision of the 
question, whether any particular measure 
was or was not for the interests of the 
Church. If, on a review of comparative 
advantages to the Church, or of dangers 
menacing the Church from different direc- 
tions, the King conscientiously took that 
course which secured to the Church in 
his deliberate judgment, the greatest 
prospect of advantage, or warded off the 
greatest amount of danger, he for one 
never could believe, that a King acting 
on that principle, violated his oath, although 
he might consent to the modification or 
abandonment of some privilege heretofore 
possessed by the Bishops and clergy. He 
never could consent to the doctrine, that 
the King must rigidly maintain every 
ancient privilege of the Church, even to 
the certain injury of the best interests 
of the Church. This the King must 
do if he had no discretion. If he had a 
discretion, who could presume to charge 
the King with a violation of his oath, 
because the King, who took the oath, 
differed in his conclusions as to the 
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bearing of a particular measure, from 
others who had no oath imposed upon 
them. With respect to the diminution of 
bishoprics, at present there were twenty- 
two bishops in Ireland, and he should be 
sorry to be convinced of the policy of 
diminishing that number, because upon 
that question must depend an alteration 
in the Act of Union with Ireland—that 
Act having provided for the maintenance 
of a certain number of bishoprics in Ire- 
land, and for a certain rotation regulating 
the order in which they were to have 
seats in Parliament. He must confess 
that he saw great objection to altering the 
Act of Union, and making a new arrange- 
ment. He would, therefore, infinitely 
rather find it consistent with the true 
interests of the Church to maintain the 
existing number of the bishoprics. The 
Bill before the House struck off ten out 
of the twenty-two, and until the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Stanley) 
spoke that night, no reason whatever had 
been assigned for making a reduction of 
that particular number, and surely the 
House would not decide that question 
without having returns laid before them 
of the extent of the different dioceses and 
the number of benefices in each. The 
House should take into its consideration 
what were the duties the Bishops had to 
perform. Supposing the proposed reduc- 
tion to be made, there would be left a 
total number of twelve Bishops, four of 
whom would have to attend in Parliament. 
Would the remaining eight be sufficient for 
the discharge of theincreased dutiesof their 
extended dioceses? Orif they performed 
the duties of superintending the incum- 
bents in the different benefices, must they 
not neglect the duty imposed on them as 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners? The whole 
charge of the commission would devolve 
on the lay Commissioners—persons sala- 
ried by the Crown, and removable at the 
pleasure of the Crown. That must be 
inevitable—for those who gave their con- 
stant attention te the Commission, who 
were conversant with its daily details, 
would naturally have the control, so that 
the influence of the Church over it would 
soon be atanend, All these were questions 
of great importance, and worthy of the 
deepest consideration. But to go no 
further at the present than the plan im- 
mediately before the House, he would say 
that the arrangements it proposed were 
exceedingly defective. Upon looking to 
2K 2 
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the Bill it would be seen that three of the 
largest cities of the South of Ireland were 
to be left without resident Bishops. 

Mr. Stanley begged the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s pardon, but there was a provision 
in the Bill which left the Bishop a choice, 
with the consent of the Commission, as to 
their place of residence. 

Sir Robert Peel had not adverted to 
that particular provision of the Bill, but 
as it stood at present it abolished three 
bishoprics, and thus, unless the Bishops 
changed their. residence, it would leave 
Cork, Waterford, and Kilkenny, three of 
the largest cities in the South of Ireland, 
without a resident Bishop, and of course 
the Protestant populations of those cities 
without that episcopal superintendence 
they had hitherto enjoyed. And here he 
would take the opportunity of observing 
that he objected to no provisions of the 
Bill which would render the Protestant 
religion more stable by requiring a strict 
discharge of these duties from its Minis- 
ters. He wanted to see the spreading of 
the Reformation in Ireland, which he 
feared had as yet scarcely commenced, 
God grant that its progress had only been 
delayed by the unhappy discords which 
prevailed there since the Reformation 
—-that the existence of the political dis- 
abilities of the Roman Catholics, and 
the jealousies and suspicions inseparable 
from them had been the main causes of 
impeding the progress of the Reformation. 
God grant that the period might soon 
arrive when a real reformation would 
take place, not through the operation of 
constraints upon conscience, but through 
the removal of every impediment to the 
natural progress of divine truth. That 
such would be the case was a conviction 
deeply impressed upon his mind. The 
House ought, therefore, to be cautious (to 
use a phrase already so justly employed) 
before they controlled the expansive force 
of the Protestant faith by diverting the 
provision made for the support of its mi- 
nisters to secular purposes, and depriving 
it of the power of filling a more extended 
sphere of duty. There was one principle 
involved in the Bill, to which he would 
never consent-—that by which the property 
of the Church being improved by an act 
of the Legislature was diverted from eccle- 
siastical, and applied to secular purposes. 
Entertaining the opinions he did of the 
ability of the right hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Stanley), he never was so disappointed as 
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at hearing his attempt to show that there 
was nothing in the principle of the Bill 
inconsistent with equity, justice, and 
true policy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man narrowed the question between them 
on a former night to this simple issue. He 
contended that if the property of the 
Church was improved by an Act of Par- 
liament, the amount of the improvement 
belonged to the State. Now he (Sir R. 
Peel) must repeat, that according to all 
the principles which had hitherto governed 
the disposition of property, and according 
to the dictates of common sense, the pro- 
perty so improved belonged to the Church, 
and to the Church alone. IJt was because 
the Bill recognised that most objection- 
able principle, and because the right hon. 
Gentleman declared, that his Majesty’s 
Government would not abandon that 
principle, that he (Sir R. Peel) would take 
the earliest opportunity of entering his 
protest against the measure. He consi- 
dered that principle to be dangerous to 
the security of all property. It was a 
principle be it observed, maintained by 
men of high character and station, who 
admitted that there was no distinction in 
respect to inviolability between Church 
property and private property. It was true 
they contended that Church property was 
so far under the control of the Legislature 
that it might admit of different distribution 
and appropriation for the bona fide pur- 
pose of promoting spiritual objects; but 
he had frequently heard the right hon. 
Gentleman argue with great force, that in 
no other respect did Church property differ 
from private property or the property of 
Corporations. He was the last man who 
would wish to tie down another to opinions 
once expressed on questions of general 
policy; but right and justice were ‘im- 
mutable. If the right hon, Secretary had 
said, that, upon consideration, he had 
changed his opinion, he should have made 
no further remark, for nothing could be 
more childish than the unbounded confi- 
dence which some men had in their own 
infallibility, and in the outcry which they 
raised against any change by others of an 
Opinion once professed. But in this 
case no change of opinion was avowed. 
He did not contend for greater sacred- 
ness of Church property than was con- 
tended for by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. That noble Lord said, 
on a former occasion, in this House, that 
although both the property of the Church, 
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and of individuals must yield to the exi- 
gences of circumstances, he would main- 
tain that the property of the Church was 
assacred as any other. Similar sentiments 
had been expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, by Mr. Canning, and, he 
believed, by the present Lord Chancellor 
of England. How then could those who 
admitted that ecclesiastical property was 
in its character the same as other pro- 
perty, maintain the proposition, that 
if Parliament gave an improved value 
to Church property it might apply that 
improved value to state purposes? The 
right hon. Gentleman had argued that the 
Bishop had no right to this improved pro- 
perty ; that the tenant had no right to it; 
and that therefore it followed, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the State had a right 
to it. Now, he would admit, that if Par- 
liament, by an unexpected act of inter- 
ference, improved this property, the ex- 
isting Bishop and the existing tenant 
might have no claim in point of right 
to the value of the improvement; but 
had that great corporate body, the 
Church, no right to it? On what pre- 
tence did the right hon. Gentleman rest 
his claim to apply the value of the im- 
provement to secular purposes? If the 
right hon. Gentleman were to say, that 
Church property was different in its nature 
from other property, and that the House 
might therefore apply it to State purposes, 
he should know what to say in reply; but 
he was at presentcontending with those who 
admitted that there was no difference be- 
tween Church property and private pro- 
perty, and who yet asserted that, if an 
Act of Parliament conferred additional 
value upon Church property, the Legisla- 
ture had a right to seize for State purposes 
that additional value. It was utterly im- 
possible to maintain that proposition, and 
confine it to the Church. It was equally 
applicable to the improved value of all 
property, arising under similar circum- 
stances. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that the Bishops acquired this pro- 
perty under an Act of Parliament, 
and the inference was, that an Act of 
Parliament might take it away. That 
was a most important question; and he 
met the right hon. Gentleman with a 
distinct denial of the proposition. The 
rights exercised by the Bishops over their 
property were not acquired under any Act 
of Parliament. Those rights existed be- 
fore the passing of the Act to which the 
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right hon. Gentleman alluded. That Act 
merely restrained the original, inherent, 
and much more extensive rights possessed 
by the Bishops. It limited their power 
over their property to the granting of 
leases for twenty-one years; but before 
the Legislature stepped in and limited 
their rights, the Bishops possessed the 
power of granting leases for indefinite 
periods. Why did the Legislature re- 
strain the power of the Bishops? For 
the benefit of the Church, and with 
no other view. The very title of the 
Act expressed its purpose. It was call- 
ed, “An Act for the preservation of 
the inheritance, rights, and profits of 
lands belonging to the Church and persons 
ecclesiastical.” He did not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
there was a tract in Dean Swift’s Works, 
discussing the question of the policy of 
repealing that Act. In this tract, he gave 
the reasons-which induced the Legislature 
to pass the Statute of Charles 2nd. He 
said, that the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
foreseeing that the Reformation was at 
hand, prejudiced the rights of the Church 
by making improvident leases in per- 
petuity; and he added, that many of the 
Protestant Bishops followed their example, 
conferring the property of the Church 
upon their near relations. For these 
reasons it was that the Legislature in- 
terfered for the express purpose of pre- 
serving the property of the Church, 
without, as was expressed in the preamble, 
‘detriment, spoil, or prejudice.” <Ac- 
cordingly Archbishops and Bishops were 
restrained from making leases of longer 
duration than twenty-one years—all of 
longer duration being declared void, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of perpetuating the 
rights of the Church. After the lapse of 
200 years it was now proposed to repeal 
that Act, that is, to remove the restraints 
which it imposed. By their removal, the 
property of the Church might be improved, 
and could it, with any semblance of jus- 
tice be argued, that the improvement be- 
longed to the State, and not to the 
Church? There was no new value given to 
this property; there was merely the re- 
moval of a legislative restraint on an ori- 
ginal right, by which restraint the pro- 
perty wasinjured. If they sanctioned this 
principle of the Bill, they were immedi- 
ately weakening the foundations of all col- 
legiate, hospital, and corporate property, 
and ultimately the foundations of all pri- 
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vate property. He therefore must protest | 0 
altogether against the principle, that if by 
an Act of Parliament the House conferred 
a value upon property, for which new value 
the owner gave no consideration, and which 
he did not even contemplate—he denied, he 
said, the principle, that Parliament had a 
right to appropriate to the State this im- 
proved value of the property. But under 
what circumstances was it that the House 
was discussing the question? If they really 
had a sum of 3,000,000/. to deal with, 

there might be something so tempting in 
the amount of the spoliation that some 
men might be induced to overlook its 
iniquity—but the fact was, that the House 
was legislating about moonshine—and 
were engaged in a most unprofitable dis- 
cussion upon a most dangerous principle. 
The danger was only increased by the 
miserable amount of their dishonest gains. 
The case was not one of splendid robbery, 
that might be thought, from its singularity, 
to constitute no rule for the future. Our 
wrong was without the palliation of being 
a profitable one. The precedent would be 
of daily application. After providing for all 
the wants of the clergy the House would not 
havea shilling left with respect to which it 
could apply the principle which it was asked 
to affirm, and which it would aflirm, there- 
fore, if it agreed to the measure as it stood, 
in pure wantonness. There were two de- 
scriptions of property belonging to the 
Church—tithes and land. Tithes were 
insecure, from what causes he would not 
now stop to inquire, but the land was 
secure. Well, say the House of Com- 
mons and the Government, ‘the tithes 
we will leave to the Church, for we have 
made them a worthless possession, but the 
lands we will improve and take to our- 
selves.” What justice, he would ask, was 
there in this? He did not object to the 
improvement of the property; he wanted 
no personal interests of either Bishop or 
tenant to be promoted by it, but let the 
Church—let that religion for which the 
Church exists—benefit by the improve- 
ment. Surely the first charge on this im- 
proved revenue was to replace the sums 
taken from the Church by the abolition 
of Church cess. He did not object to an 
equalization of livings, and to providing for 
the worship of the Protestant population in 
the large towns; but he did object to any 
plan which did not consider these objects 
as the first to be attended to. Were these 
sentiments, he would ask, entertained 
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only by persons of extreme opinions in 
favour of the Church? Did the right 
hon. Gentleman know the opinions of 
Sir John Newport upon these very ques- 
tions of the diminution of the num- 
ber of the Bishops and the appropria- 
tion of the Church revenues to secular 
purposes ? No man had laboured longer 
or more earnestly in the cause of Church 
Reform, or had taken views more adverse 
to any unjust claims of the Church than 
Sir John Newport; and yet that right 
hon. Baronet had presided at a public 
meeting at Waterford, which came to 
unanimous Resolutions,approving certainly 
of parts of the Bill, but entirely dissenting 
from the proposed reduction in the num- 
ber of the Bishops and the appropriation 
to other than ecclesiastical purposes of 
the improved value of Church lands. He 
was not singular therefore in declining at 
once to admit the propriety of striking off 
ten Irish Bishops, or of agreeing to the 
proposed application of the property of 
their sees. He recollected, that when he 
proposed to postpone the second reading 
of the Bill from Tuesday to the following 
Monday, it was said by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters to be quite impossible, for that 
Members would pass sleepless nights in 
the interval; that, having voted for the 
Coercive Bill, their conscience was not 
at ease until they had given their votes 
for the Church Reform Bill; and yet 
six weeks had now elapsed, and the Bill 
was not yet read a second time [* hear, 
hear.”| He presumed that that cheer 
proceeded from some Gentleman whose 
conscience had been upbraiding him for 
this long delay, and that for the last six 
weeks his days had been comfortless, his 
nights without repose. For his own part, 
he thought the questions involved in this 
Bill much too important to be de- 
cided on such grounds, or with such 
precipitation. On the decision of the 
question before the House would pro- 
bably depend the future welfare of the 
established religion; and, therefore, how- 
ever the House might agree, and he believed 
the great majority did agree, in the desire 
of removing every just cause of complaint, 
and in providing for the strict performance 
of their duties by the ministers of religion, 
the House must approach this subject with 
great caution, and enter upon its con- 
sideration, not with the view of gaining mere 
temporary applause, but of laying a foun- 
dation of increased stability for the Church 
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of Ireland. He was prepared to consider 
a measure of Church Reform, which had 
that object in view; but as this Bill con- 
tained the principle, that Church pro- 
perty improved in its value by an Act of 
the Legislature, might, to the extent of 
that improvement, be applied to the pur- 
poses of the State, and as no hope was 
held out of the abandonment of that prin- 
ciple, he could not assent to a measure 
which was in his opinion, unjust to- 
wards the Church, and which sanctioned 
a principle dangerous to the security of 
all property, whether lay or ecclesiastical, 
corporate or individual. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that it was very 
dangerous to assert any principle which 
interfered with any established right of 
property. He could not, however, admit, 
that there was any analogy between 
Church property, and that of Corporations 
—and still less was there any between it, 
and the property of individuals, which came 
to them by inheritance. In the case of 
the holders of Church property, they 
obtained their rightsneither by inheritance 
nor purchase, but by the arbitrary choice 
of the Crown, or of certain individuals 
who held the right of appointing them. 
The right hon. Gentleman, he understood, 
did not object to converting Bishops’ 
leases into perpetuities, but he objected to 
appropriating the increased value thereby 
given to the property to the State. But 
the right hon. Gentleman objected prin- 
cipally on account of the smallness of the 
amount, and seemed to admit, that he 
would have no objection to it, provided 
the amount were considerable. After that 
admission, he did not understand how the 
right hon, Gentleman could object to the 
principle, or say it was inequitable or un- 
just; all that he was entitled to say was, 
that it was impolitic. The right hon. 
Gentleman agreed, too, in the principle, 
that the Church cess ought to be abolish- 
ed, but objected to the mode of providing 
for that expense. For his part he did not 
see, if it were to come out of the property 
of the Church, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted, why it should not come 
out of the revenues of the clergy. He 
believed that, in principle, he and the 
right hon. Gentleman agreed; and he 
should be happy to take into considera- 
tion, in the Committee, any objections the 
right hon. Gentleman might make to the 
details. The right hon. Gentleman had 
objected to the graduated tax on the in- 
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comes of the clergy, and had quoted 
the observations which he (Lord Althorp) 
had made against a graduated Property- 
tax. But between a graduated Property- 
tax, and a graduated tax upon the in- 
comes of the clergy there was a great 
difference. The right hon. Gentleman 
objected to the reduction of the Bishops 
—that it would not leave enough, when 
the Bishops were attending their duties in 
Parliament, to attend to their episcopal 
duties in Ireland. But if that argument 
were applied to English Bishops, all of 
whom were in attendance in Parliament 
during its sittings, while only a part of 
the Irish Bishops had seats in_ the 
other House, the argument would have 
much more force. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had proved too much. After 
the Bill had passed, the number of Bi- 
shops in Ireland, in proportion to the 
revenues of the Clergy, and to the number 
of benefices, would be much greater in 
proportion than the number of Bishops in 
England. In his opinion, the number 
would be large enough. As to the 
expansive power of Protestantism to which 
the right hon. Baronet had alluded, that 
expansive power would, he believed, be 
increased as they removed the abuses 
which he had always understood, pre- 
vented it from rising and spreading over 
the land. The large number of Bishoprics 
was one of the burthens that confined it, 
and kept it from spreading. After the 
number of Bishops was reduced, it would 
be found, on comparing the number left 
in Ireland, with the number in England, 
that the former would be in proportion 
much larger. Of course he did not admit, 
with the hon. member for Oxford, that 
they were not to touch the Bishops at all. 
Looking at their duties, he thought that 
the number left would be sufficient. Look- 
ing, too, at the benefices, he was of the 
same opinion. The revenue of the Irish 
Bishops was 130,000/., and the revenue 
of the parochial clergy was 600,000/. ; 
the revenue of the English Bishops was 
160,000/., and the revenue of the English 
parochial clergy was 3,000,000/.; which 
showed, that the Bishops of Ireland would 
be quite enough. The great number of 
Bishops was one of the causes of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction. He could not 
concur, therefore, with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his objection to reducing the 
number of Bishops. He felt bound to 
state, in conclusion, that to the alterations 
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which had been suggested by the right 
hon. Baronet, his Majesty’s Government 
would object, and he therefore could not 
complain, that those Gentlemen who de- 
sired those alterations, should divide 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
Colonel Conolly said, he was induced 
to oppose the measure then before the 
House on two grounds—he viewed it as a 
spoliative, as well as a most arbitrary 
measure. The grounds upon which the 
spoliation of the property of the Church 
was sought to be justified were of so 
wretched and miserable a description, that 
he was astonished how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
with his splendid talents, could condescend 
to resort to arguments that were not sus- 
tained by anything like legitimacy of pur- 
pose. He was most happy to join his 
humble tribute of admiration to the elo- 
quent declaration of the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, as to the 
respectability of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland. No feeling was nearer his heart, 
than the wish to see the immunities and 
privileges of that Church handed down to 
posterity pure and unfettered. The Bill 
now before the House he considered par- 
ticularly objectionable, as he thought the 
principle involved in it must finally prove 
destructive to all property. And let not 
hon. Members suppose, that the property 
of the Established Church in Ireland 
could be endangered, without the Es- 
tablished Church in England partici- 
pating in her ruin. He considered the 
present measure as a sacrifice at the 
shrine of agitation. He would maintain, 
that it was an off-set to the measure which 
had been passed for the purpose of sup- 
porting the King’s Government in Ireland. 
It had been called by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters a remedial measure,’ and even 
considering it in that point of view, he 
was Satisfied it would not have the effect 
of tranquillizing the country. Permitting 
the property of the Church to be spoliated 
in: the present instance would only tend to 
aggravate the ills of Ireland, and increase 
the desire for further spoliation; and he 
considered, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
were, by their conduct, pandering to the 
revolutionary and destructive appetites 
which they could never satisfy. Inde- 
pendently of the demerits of the Bill— 
and upon those grounds alone he was 
strongly bound to oppose it — inde- 
pendently of its demerits—he considered 
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it unworthy of support, on the ground, 
that no necessity existed for its enact- 
ment. His Majesty’s Ministers had 
greatly exaggerated the amount of the 
Vestry-cess. In the remission of that 
impost he cordially concurred, and a fund 
could be raised tomeet the amount without 
diminishing the number of the bishoprics ; 
he thought it right that such a plan should 
be adopted, but his Majesty’s Ministers, 
by confounding the Vestry-cess with other 
parochial charges with which it had 
nothing whatever to do, had made it 
appear to be a much heavier burthen than 
it really was, and they had estimated it at 
a sum nearly double its amount. Should 
it be necessary to reduce the number of 
bishoprics at all, it appeared to him, that 
one-half the number of sees proposed to 
be despoiled would answer. He was of 
opinion, that some of the smaller sees in 
the agricultural districts could be better 
dispensed with than those of the larger 
districts, such as Cork, Kilkenny, and 
Waterford. In these cities were the 
seats, dioceses, and county parochial 
charities, and in Waterford alone there 
were charitable institutions which re- 
quired the superintendence of the highest 
functionaries. They were, in fact, all 
left by the pious and charitable individuals 
by whom they were founded under the 
charge of the Bishop, and here he could 
not avoid paying the tribute of his admira- 
tion to the memory of those individuals 
whose splendid bequests had effected so 
much for the relief of the poor of that 
town. There was another part of the 
Bill to which he entertained an insu- 
perable objection. He referred to that part 
of it which levied a tax upon livings of 
200/. a-year. When he called to mind 
the summary manner in which that tax 
was to be levied, he could not but view 
the measure as one not merely arbitrary 
in its nature, but as one of extortion. It was 
his business to show the House the cruelty 
and injustice of the measure which he 
would characterise as politically unwise 
and ecclesiastically injurious. Great com- 
plaints had been made, and with justice, 
of the evils arising out of absenteeism, 
and yet his Majesty’s Ministers, by the 
course they were pursuing, were doing all 
in their power to increase those evils. His 
Majesty’s Ministers, in joining in the cry 
against the Church, were sacrificing the 
best interests of the country [No, no]. He 
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facilitating the views of those whose 
avowed object it was to dismember the 
empire. Another objection which he had 
to the proposed measure was, that the 
vacuum created by the suppression of the 
bishoprics would be filled up by Roman 
Catholics. As fast as Protestantism re- 
ceded, the Roman Catholic religion ad- 
vanced. He was made acquainted with 
an instance of this which recently occurred. 
In the city of Limerick, owing to the in- 
firmities of the respected Prelate, his 
absence had been attended by the effect 
described, and the Roman Catholic 
Bishop now occupied the place which 
should have been filled by the other. 
It had been already shown what would 
take place in Kilkenny and Waterford, 
should the proposed measure pass into a 
law. On the whole he must oppose the 
Bill, as he viewed it as a sacrifice of 
truth to error—and of Protestantism to 
Popery. 

Lord Sandon being met by loud cries of 
‘* Question,” and “ Divide,” said, he 
should stand there till he was heard. 
He wished to state the reasons for his 
vote. He agreed in nearly all which had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, and yet he meant 
to vote against him; and he wished to 
explain why. There was no one part of the 


preamble of the Bill in which he did not. 


agree ; and the only part of the measure, 
which could scarcely be called a principle 
of it, in which he did not agree was, that 
for the appropriation of an imaginary 
surplus to arise at some future time, as 
Parliament might think fit. The noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) admitted, as he 
interpreted the noble Lord’s speech, that 
this part would be a blow to the security 
of property; and, in his opinion, it was 
not worth while, for the sake of appro- 
priating an imaginary surplus, to establish 
a principle which would weaken the se- 
curity of property. If he could not alter 
that provision of the Bill in the Com- 
mittee, he should probably hereafter think 
it his duty to vote against it. He agreed 
with a large part of it,and he wasanxious to 
see a reform inthe Church—anxious to see 
theclergy bound toperform their duties; but 
he wished, by giving this explanation of his 
vote, to prevent its being supposed by the 
public, that those who voted for Church 
reform were pledged to a principle which 
violated a principle of property for the 
sake of an imaginary surplus. 
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Lord Althorp begged to explain, that 
the noble Lord had certainly misunder- 
stood him. He had never said, or thought, 
that the Bill would in any way endanger 
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property. He had admitted, that an 
attack upon Church property would en- 
danger other property, but he denied that 
this Bill was an attack upon Church pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Lefroy rose, and was met with 
loud laughter, and calls of ‘ Question.” 
After a short time comparative order 
was restored, and the learned Gentleman 
moved, that the debate be adjourned. 

Lord Althorp hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not persist. 
They should never be able to decide 
any question if they went on in that 
way. 

-Mr. Wynn concurred with the noble 
Lord in deprecating the adjournment ; but 
he must also deprecate the proceeding of 
not hearing an hon.Member who wished to 
address the House, and who was especially 
called upon to speak on this question. If 
there were any hon. Member who had a 
greater interest in this subject than an- 
other, it was the hon. and learned member 
for the University of Dublin. 

Lord Castlereagh blamed the Ministers 
for not procuring a hearing for the Mem- 
bers of that (the Opposition) side of the 
House. The consequence of that would 
be, that they would all be made Repealers 
[crtes of “‘ Question”]. He would not be 
put down [louder cries of ‘* Question ”]. 
He represented a large constituency, 
and had as good a right to be heard 
as any hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
and learned member for Dublin was 
not to be put down by asneer or a cough. 
He had a peculiar right to deliver his 
sentiments. He would only repeat, that 
the attempt to put dowa the Opposition 
Members would make every one of them 
a Repealer. 

The Speaker put the Question, on the 
Amendment to adjourn the Debate. 

Mr. Lefroy, however, withdrew his 
Amendment, and the House divided on 
the Question, that the Bill be then read 
a second time: Ayes 317; Noes 78— 
Majority 239. 

Bill read a second time. 


List of the Noes. 


ENGLAND, Bell, Matthew 
Ashley, Lord Bethell, Rich. 
Ashley, Hon. H. Blackstone, W. S. 
Bankes, W, J. Bruce, Lord E. 
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Chaplin, Colonel T, 
Dare, R. W. Ll. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Dugdale, E. 8. 
Egerton, T. 
Fancourt, Major 
Finch, G. 

Fox, S. L. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Halford, H. 

Hanmer, Sir John 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herries, Rt. Un. J.C. 
Hope, Il. T. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 

Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, Hon. H. C. 
Lygon, En. Col. H. B. 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Manners, Lord R. 
Nicholl, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
Ossulston, Lord 
Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Pigot, R. 

Pollock, F. 
Plumptre, R. 

Price, Richard 

Ross, Charles 
Sanderson, R. 
Scarlett, Sir J. 


Somerset, Lord G. 
Stewart, John 
Stanley, FE. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Villiers, Viscount 
Welby, Glynne E. 
Williams, Robert 
Williams, T. P. 
Wood, Colonel 
Wynn, Rt. Hn. C. W. 
SCOTLAND. 
Arbuthnot, Maj.-Gen. 
Gordon,Hon.Capt.W. 
Hay, Sir J. 
Johnston, A. 
IRELAND. 
Archdall, General 
Bernard, Hon. W. S. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cole, Viscount 
Cole, Hon. A. 
Conolly, Col. E. M. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. 
Gladstone, T. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lefroy, T. 
Maxwell, Sir Jn. 
Maxwell, Ii. 
Meynell, Captain H. 
O'Neill, Major-Gen. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Verner, Colonel 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Esteourt, T. B. 
Shaw, F. 
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MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Lonerorp, 
from Longford; and by the Bishop of Lixcoun, from 
Hughenden,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
By the Duke of RrcuMmonp, by the Marquesses of LANs- 
DOWNE, and Burts, by the Earls of Ripon, FitzwILiaM, 
Grey, GosrorD, Rossityn, RADNoR, and CAwpor, and 
by Lord Wesrern, and SurFrieLp, from a great Number 
of Places,—for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Lord Wes- 
PERN, from the Protestant Dissenters of Bocking, to be 
allowed to Marry without Conforming to. the Rites of the 
Church of England, for Relief from Church Rates; and 
for an Improved System of Parochial Registration; and 
from the same Body, for granting a Charter to the Uni- 

‘versity of London.—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, from 
the Corporation of Waterford, against granting Exclusive 
Rights to the St. George Steam Company.—By Earl Fira- 
WILLIAM, from the Glasgow Political Union, for a Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and all other Laws which tend to en- 
hance the price of Bread.—By Earl Grey, from Roscrea, 
for an Alteration and Revision of the Criminal Law. 


Criminat Law.] The Duke of Sussex 
rose to present to their Lordships a Petition 
from the inhabitants of London and its 
vicinity, agreed to at Exeter Hall; the 
prayer of which was, that their Lord- 
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ships would take the Criminal Law into 

their consideration with a view of ameliora- 

ting it. He had the honour last year to pre- 
sent a similar petition to their Lordships, 
which, like this, was most respectably 

signed. The present petition had 5,330 

signatures; and among the persons who 

signed were several who had suffered from 
robbery, and who had proved in their own 
persons the insufficiency of the law. No 
man was more anxious than he was to 
diminish the number of offences liable to 
capital punishment, but he was convinced 
that the abolition of those punishments was 
asubject which required great consideration 
and care. In changing the punishment, 
other circumstances must be taken into con- 
sideration ; as, for example, in what mode 
were the prisoners to be taken care of? 
He agreed, therefore, with the petitioners, 
who wished also to see the subject of prison 
discipline carefully examined. He was 
happy to say, that the number of capital 
convictions had decreased ; but the number 
of persons charged with capital offences, 
who were acquitted, was particularly in- 
structive. By comparing the number of 
persons convicted in 1831, with the number 
of persons acquitted, it appeared that of 
capital charges, twenty-eight out of 100 
were acquitted, while of other charges only 
eighteen out of 100 were acquitted. That 
fact proved that the chances of conviction 
diminished when persons were charged with 
capital offences. The difference was about 
eleven per cent. He was speaking of the 
number of convictions in all England and 

Wales. In the metropolis the case was 

different. The number of convictions in 

London on capital charges was as forty- 

four to 100 acquitted, while in non-capital 

cases it was only twenty. It was, therefore, 
not the same in London as in all England 
and Wales. He was sure that the subject 
was of that nature which required the 
gravest consideration. He hoped that 
some ameliorations might take place ; but 
while he was ready to offer their Lordships 
his best assistance in carrying them into 
effect, he by no means wished to hurry 
them under the consideration of their 

Lordships. He would then only move that 

the Petition be read at length which was 

done as follows : 

To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliamentassembled. 
The Petition of the undersigned inhabitants 

of London and its vicinity, agreed to ata 

public meeting, held in Exeter Hall, 
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Humbly showeth—That your Petitioners 
are deeply impressed with the opinion, that 
the efficacy of criminal laws depends less upon 
the severity of punishment than the certainty 
of infliction; and that laws which cannot be 
carried into execution without shocking the 
feelings of society, and exciting sympathy for 
the offender, are contrary to reason, inconsist- 
ent with morality, and opposed to the interests 
of justice : 

That the criminal laws of England are of a 
character so vindictive and barbarous as to be 
utterly incapable of uniform execution ; and 
that consequently, under the present system, 
the lives of men depend less upon the precise 
and express provisions of law than upon the 
temper, feeling, or caprice of a Judge, or 
Secretary of State, whence it arises that all the 
assizes and circuits throughout England afford 
examples of inequality of punishment, and 
practical proofs of the arbitrary discretion 
exercised in the selection of victims for the 
altars of sanguinary justice : 

That the excessive severity of the law ope- 
rates to the total impunity of a great propor- 
tion of offenders, by deterring humane persons 
from prosecuting, and by holding out a temp- 
tation to Jurors to violate their oath rather 
than be accessory to judicial murder; while 
almost all the capital punishments now on the 
Statute-book are innovations upon the temper- 
ate and wholesome principles of the ancient 
common law of the land, which has ever been 
admired for its humanity and wisdom by the 
greatest legal authorities, and is coeval with 
the noblest and best principles of the English 
Constitution : 

That your Petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray your right hon. House to take the crim- 
inal laws into your consideration, and, in 
accordance with what the true interests of 
justice as well as of humanity require, to intro- 
duce such a thorough and efficient Reform 
of the criminal law as will render it more 
availing to public morals than to private ven- 
geance, and by a judicious system of prison 
discipline afford that protection to property of 
which all persons may avail themselves without 
purchasing it by the sacrifice of human life. 

Lord Lyndhurst would avail himself of 
that opportunity to advert to a subject to 
which he had taken the liberty of calling 
the attention of their Lordships some time 
back. He had then referred to the Act 
which passed at a late period of last Session, 
by which persons guilty of offences before 
capital were subject to be transported for 
life. He had then moved for Returns to 
elucidate the operation of that Act ; those 
Returns had since been laid upon the Table, 
and by them it appeared, that, out of 300 
convictions, under that Act of Parliament, 
there were only ten cases of punishment 
commuted. He was satisfied, too, by the 
inquiries he had made into the cases of 
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some of these persons, that further inqui- 
ries would have proved that, in these ten 
vases, the punishment had been remitted 
because the offences were committed before 
the passing of the Act. Waiving this con- 
sideration, however, and taking the ten 
cases, they showed that the proportion in 
which the law had been carried into effect 
was in twenty-nine cases out of thirty. 
Taking these returns as a criterion of the 
whole empire, he said, that to enforce the 
law in twenty-nine cases out of thirty was 
a harsh and unjustifiable administration of 
the criminal law. He did not make any 
charge against the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Home Department, but he 
blamed the clause which had been intro. 
duced, and to which was to be ascribed the 
effect he had mentioned. When the Bill 
was brought up from the other House it 
did not contain that clause. It was intro- 
duced in that House as an Amendment ; 
and when it went back to the other House 
for its concurrence, the other House was 
averse from assenting to it, and only did so 
from an apprehension that the Bill would 
be lost if it resisted the Amendment. He 
might speak of these things because they 
were matters of history. It was absurd to 
carry such a law into effect in all cases. 
Suppose a man tried for stealing 5/. in a 
dwelling-house and found guilty, it was 
imperative on the Judge to sentence him to 
transportation for life ; and the sentence, as 
the Returns showed, was sure to be carried 
into effect. The next person might be 
tried for breaking and entering and stealing, 
that was a capital offence ; and if he were 
found guilty, the Judge might sentence 
him to one year’s imprisonment and to hard 
labour. The punishment, then, for the 
inferior offence, was transportation for life, 
and for the capital offence, one year’s 
imprisonment. This was an anomaly in 
the law which ought not to be suffered. 
And on what ground was the law enacted ? 
It was proposed to make the punishment 
certain—the punishment certain! In gen- 
eral it was made certain by the discretion 
of. the Court. It was not disputed that 
punishment was made certain only for the 
purpose of preventing crime. That was 
the principle on which the Legislature 
acted. But it was said, in this case, that 
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discretion was not to be vested in the Court, 
but one uniform and most severe ptnish- 
ment should be always inflicted. ‘The law 
applied a fixed punishment to different 
grades of crime, and the consequence was, 
that the punishment was not proportioned 
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to the offence. Under the old system, 
when the discretion was vested in the 
Court, the Court examined into each case, 
and apportioned the punishment accordingly. 
The whole of our system was founded on 
intrusting the Court with discretionary 
power. When a party was found guilty of 
a capital offence, if the punishment were 
fixed, the Judge must order it to be carried 
into execution ; but that was not the case 
where he had the power of mitigating the 
punishment. In all cases of misdemeanor 
the Judge was left to his own discretion. 
In all cases of Statutory Law, formerly 
the Court was intrusted with discretionary 
power. The whole system of our Criminal 
Code was founded on discretion, except in 
that case in which the Parliament had 
thought it right to take away all discretion 
under the circumstances stated. If it were 
right to take away the discretion of the 
Court, in one instance, that principle should 
be extended to all cases. If it were right 
to admit the Court to exercise a discretion, 
and if that were the general principle of 
the law, why make this exception? He 
considered it most mischievous, as well as 
anomalous, and he entreated the noble 
Viscount to bring in a Bill to alter this 
part of the law. He would also take the 
liberty of suggesting, that the noble Vis- 
count should follow the course marked out 
by his distinguished predecessor, and intro- 
duce Amendments into the general Criminal 
Law ; and if the noble Viscount did that, 
he would not only do an acceptable service 
to the country, but add to his own reputa- 
tion and character. If the laborious duties 
of his office would allow the noble Viscount 
he would beg his attention to the criminal 
laws of the country. He would call his 
attention to the Returns and to the results 
which they showed. In the course of the 
last twenty years crime had increased in the 
proportion of three to one in this country. 
In 1812 the number of commitments did 
not exceed 6,000—they exceeded 20,000 
in 1832. Taking the seven years ending 
with 1818, he found that the whole number 
was about 60,000; but taking the seven 
years ending with 1832, he found the 
whole number was about 127,000. This 
increase was not confined to any districts — 
it was the same in the manufacturing 
towns, and in the agricultural parts of the 
country ; the same in the metropolis and in 
the most remote parts of the empire. This 
was not a sudden, but a progressive increase, 
from one year to another, ever since 1812. 
He submitted that these were important 
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matters which demanded investigation. It 
should be shown whether there was any 
fallacy in the Reports, or whether they 
gave a correct representation of the state 
of crime; andif they gave a correct repre- 
sentation, an inquiry ought to be made into 
what were the causes of those crimes, and 
how those causes might be avoided. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the noble 
Lord had stated that a harsh and unjustifi- 
able use had been made of the prerogative 
of the Crown, and he must know that this 
was a serious— 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that the noble 
Viscount was mistaken in his interpretation 
of what had fallen from him. What he 
said was, that to enforce the transportation 
clause, in the manner resorted to, was a 
harsh and unjustifiable administration of 
the criminal law. 

Viscount Melbourne did not see, that 
the noble and learned Lord’s explanation 
altered the case. The power to mitigate 
the sentence rested with the Secretary of 
State, and if its administration were harsh 
and unjustifiable the fault was his. The 
principle which those who had called for 
an alteration of the law had in view—the 
object which they wished to effect—was to 
deter from crime by making the punish- 
ment more certain; for it had been well 
ascertained, that when very severe punish- 
ments were awarded, the sympathy of the 
public frequently prevented them from 
being carried into execution. With re- 
spect to the conviction at the Carnarvon- 
shire Assizes, to which the noble and 
learned Lord had alluded, the punishment 
in that case was mitigated, precisely ac- 
cording to the recommendation of the noble 
and learned Lord; and, he believed, that 
not a single recommendation had been 
forwarded by any learned Judge to which 
a due degree of weight and consideration 
had not been given by the office over which 
he had the honour to preside. He admitted, 
that the law, as it now stood, in some 
degree diminished the power which the 
Judge formerly possessed, with respect to 
the cases that were tried before him; but 
stillapplication could be madetothe Secretary 
of State, and the knowledge which was im- 
parted to that functionary with reference 
to the previous character of the offender— 
the information which he received— 
the list which might be forwarded to him 
of the previous convictions, if any, of the 
criminal, enabled those to whom reference 
was made to decide upon the application 
better than a Judge could do during the 
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hurry and bustle of the Assizes. The 
noble and learned Lord had referred to 
two cases of a very different kind, one in 
which a comparatively slight offence was 
severely punished, the other in which a 
grave offence was passed over lightly. 
Now, the argument of the noble and 
learned Lord was precisely that which was 
formerly urged against the penalty of 
death in a great variety of cases—namely, 
the uncertainty of that penalty being 
carried into execution. The fault was not 
to be traced to the measure of last Session, 
but to the state of the law in general. The 
noble and learned Lord called on him to 
turn his attention to the amendment of the 
criminal law. If he could discover any 
means that would more effectually provide 
for the due punishment of different degrees 
of crime—if he saw any means for the 
attainment of that object, no man would be 
more ready than he to carry such plans 
into execution, and to give to the country 
the benefit of them. The noble and learned 
Lord had alluded to the increase of crime. 
That was a most important subject; it 
required a more deep, a more profound, 
and a more enlarged discussion than he 
was prepared to give to it on the present 
occasion. The question of the criminal 
law was a most intricate one. The noble 
and learned Lord well knew, that the 
arguments connected with it were of a 
metaphysical character, and the science of 
mind, if it were a science, was one of the 
most uncertain, and, at the same time, 
the most curious, that ever was presented 
for investigation. He, again, admitted the 
subject which the noble and learned Lord 
had introduced to be most important, but 
with reference to the alterations which 
had been made in the law, he must say, 
that no system could be effectual, if its 
course were interrupted by perpetual agita- 
tion, and perpetual condemnation—coming 
also from those whose opinions must have 
very great weight, Peers of Parliament 
and Judges of the land. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that, to show the 
inequality of the law, he had instanced two 
cases—in one instance, an individual con- 
demned for a minor offence was sentenced 
to transportation for life ; in the other, the 
person who was next tried, and who was 
convicted capitally, was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment and hard labour. The 
question was, what was the practical effect 
of the new system, as compared with the 
old? Formerly the Judge, in case of con- 
viction, made his remarks in the margin of. 
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his notes of the trial, and stated the punish. 
ment ; but now he must send up to the 
Secretary of State an account of the pro- 
ceedings, which, from the number of cases, 
would often be impossible. The noble 
Lord had said, this was a new system, and 
that time ought to be given to see what 
effects would be produced by it. He did not 
complain of it as a new system, but as an 
anomaly, contrary to all sound principles of 
law. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in con- 
sequence of what had occurred between 
himself and the noble and learned Lord, 
he had inquired whether it was in the 
contemplation of his noble friend to send 
a circular to the Judges containing instruc- 
tions to those learned persons to transmit 
the calendars, with their remarks, to the 
Home-office. That he understood would 
be done; and, he conceived, that such a 
course would obviate much of the objection 
of the noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that he was very 
happy to hear that such a proceeding was 
in contemplation. 

The Lord Chancellor: I think it right, 
my Lords, in the absence of my noble and 
learned friend (Lord Wynford), through 
whose suggestion the amended clause in 
the Bill, removing the discretionary power 
from the Judges, was made, to say, on this 
occasion, that I thought the reasons which 
my noble and learned friend urged were 
satisfactory. The clause, I may also add, 
received the sanction of a noble and learned 
Lord, now no more (Lord Tenterden), a 
Judge whose experience was very great. 
Since the law has been carried into opera- 
tion, objections have been made to that 
clause, and I so far yield to them as to say, 
I think the matter does require considera- 
tion; but I do fain hope the authority 
given to the Judges, in the way pointed 
out, will have the effect desired. Instead 
of a regular communication being made to 
the Secretary of State, it will be sufficient, 
I apprehend, for the Judge to write on the 
calendar the punishment he wishes to be 
inflicted. It may, however, require further 
consideration, whether the instructions 
given may not be liable to objections, 
but if no objections should arise, why 
then the objections to the clause will be 
met, and thus removed. 

Lord Clifford said, that, feeling deeply 
his inability to engage the attention of the 
House to what he wished to submit to it, 
either by power of oratory or by official 
influence, he would merely call its attention 
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to what had fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord, who had stated, that, since 
1812, the Tories being in power, crime 
had increased enormously and progressively ; 
that the practice of the Courts during that 
time had been rarely to follow up convic- 
tion with infliction of the sentence ; that the 
noble Viscount had selected stealing in a 
dwelling-house to commence an experiment 
upon anew system ; that that system had 
produced 300 convictions; that only ten 
of them had not been carried into execution, 
and that, therefore, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was unfit to manage the criminal law 
of England. Such sentiments appeared to 
him to be in opposition to those of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, in a letter addressed 
by him to the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government. He would not 
detain the House, but merely beg their 
Lordships to look at the Archbishop’s 
work, in which, he thought, their Lord- 
ships would find some reason to doubt the 
wisdom of that specious humanity to which 
such loud and continual appeals had of late 
been made. 

Lord Suffield said, that he had a petition 
to present upon this subject, and he would 
mention another fact, in addition to those 
already stated by the noble Duke—namely, 
that if their Lordships compared the 
number of acquittals of persons charged 
with the same crime at different periods, 
they would find that, as the number of 
capital punishments decreased, the number 
of acquittals diminished. The noble Lord 
then presented a petition from Lisburn 
and its vicinity, relative to the salutary 
ehanges in the criminal law, during the 
last Session of Parliament. The petitioners 
stated, that there were still many incon- 
gruities to be removed, and they desired 
further changes, with a view of more cor- 
rectly apportioning the punishments. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


PPLE LOOP LOLI — 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 7, 1833. 


Mriwvures.] Papers ordered, On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
an Account of all Cash sent from London in 1831, and 
1852, for the Supply of his Majesty's Naval Service, and 
Expense incurred by the sending of the Money: also of 
the Amount paid to the Royal Marines, and for their 
Service, in the two years 1831, and 18352, and the Expense 
incurred thereby: also an Account of the Monies received 
by the Receiver General of the Droits of the Crown, in the 
years 1850, 1851, and 1822; and the Emoluments and 
Salary derived by the said Receiver General from his 
Otlice: and the same Amount regarding the Registrar of 
the Admiralty Court. 

Petitions presented, By Mr. Hume, from Nottingham, for 
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allowing the Inhabitants to Elect their own Municipal 
and Local Authorities;} from St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
for a Repeal of the Metropolitan Police Act; from 
Hammersmith, Kensington, and the Vicinity for a Repeal 
of all Taxes on Knowledge.—By Sir Epnwarp KNATCH- 
BULL, from Romney Marsh, and Brabourne, for a Repeal 
of the Malt Duty.—By Mr. Haut Dare, from the Justices 
of the Peace of the Division of Epping, for a Repeal of 
the Sale of Beer Act. 


Quakers’ ArFrirmaTIon.] On the 
Members elected to serve on the Coleraine 
Election Committee coming to the Table 
to be sworn, and on the names having 
been calied over, including that of Mr. 
Pease (a member of the Society of Friends), 
- The Speaker said, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the situation in 
which it is now placed for the first time. 
I feel it to be my duty thus to arrest the 
course of its business; but when I have 
stated the cause of my having done so, it 
will be for the House to decide what 
course it will pursue. The reduced list of 
eleven Members in this Election Commit- 
tee has now been returned to this House. 
The Act states, that these eleven shall be 
embodied into a Committee, and before it 
proceeds to any business shall be sworn at 
the Table. One of the Members so returned, 
the House has decided to be competent to 
discharge his duties as a Member of the 
House on making his affirmation. But 
the question for the House now to consi- 
der is, whether that decision necessarily 
comprehends the duty to be performed by 
a Member of this Select Committee under 
a special Act of Parliament. Can the 
hon. Member sit in this Committee with- 
out taking that oath, or doing something 
else which the House shall decide to be 
synonymous, and equivalent to taking that 
oath? In other words, is the affirmation 
upon which the hon. Member performed 
the duties of a Member of this House 
to be considered equivalent to the oath 
directed to be taken by this separate Act of 
Parliament ? 

Mr. O’Connell: I rise to move, that the 
affirmation of the hon. member for Durham 
be taken as equivalent to the oath required 
by the Act to be taken by the members of 
Election Committees. The principle on 
which we formerly decided that the hon. 
Member could take his seat, on making his 
affirmation, clearly governs this case. That 
decision of ours rested upon the constructions 
of various Acts of Parliament, enabling the 
people called Quakers to make an affirma- 
tion instead of taking an oath. Those Acts 
do not expressly contemplate the case of a 
Quaker becoming a Member of Parliament ; 
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but the House considered it to be implied, 
and the implication seems of necessity to 
follow in the present case. The principal 
Act of Parliament referred to substitutes 
an affirmation in all cases, with three ex- 
ceptions—any case not excepted comes of 
course more strongly within the general 
rule, and this is not an excepted case. 

The Speaker: What are the excepted 
cases P 

Mr. O'Connell: The excepted cases are, 
the giving evidence in criminal cases, the 
being upon Juries, and the holding of 
emolumentary offices under the Crown. 


Now certainly this is no office under the 


Crown. The Committee is not a Jury; 
nor is it a criminal case that is to come 
before it. I therefore beg to move, that 
the affirmation of the hon. member for 
Durham be received instead of his oath. 
The Speaker: I am persuaded, that no 
Member in the House, not even the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed it, will conceive that I was impro- 
perly actuated in bringing this matter for- 
ward. Iam sure he will pardon me also, 
for my, perhaps, rather disorderly calling 
upon him to state the exceptions. Of 
course, the third exception—that prevent- 
ing the affirmation of Quakers being taken 
upon entering into any office of emolument 
under the Crown, never came across my 
mind. What did occur to me was, whe- 
ther it was possible any analogy might be 
thought to exist between this case and that 
of serving upon Juries, or giving evi- 
dence in criminal cases. The hon. Member 
is of opinion, and probably the House will 
be of opinion that the case before us comes 
within neither exception, but looking to 
the criminal consequences that might occur 
to parties interested, I feel it to be my 
duty to bring the fact before the House. 
Mr. O'Connell: 1 trust the Chair did 
not so misunderstand me as to suppose I 
could say anything that did not recognise, 
I hardly like to say the propriety, for it is 
too weak a word, of its interference ; for I 
felt, in common with every Member of the 
House, that what was done by you, Sir, was 
perfectly consistent with the whole course 
of your conduct, and was distinguished by 
strict impartiality, and a love of justice. 
It is impossible to doubt the fitness of your 
calling the particular attention of the 
House to this case, being the first time of 
its arising. I have now the Act of 
Parliament, containing the exceptions be- 
fore me, and I find them to be what I 
stated. Having allowed the hon. Member 
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to make the affirmation on becoming a 
Member of this House, it would be an 
anomaly, indeed, for the House to decide 
that more than his affirmation should be 
required of him to discharge one of its 
incidental duties. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the anomaly 
might exist, and required to be removed by 
an Act of Parliament. He did not think 
the decision they had come to in the former 
case necessarily governed this, which rested 
upon an Act of Parliament passed subse- 
quently to the Quakers’ Relief Act. He 
considered, however. that this Committee 
did not come within either of the three ex- 
ceptions in that Act; and that, therefore, 
the hon. Gentleman might be allowed to 
make his affirmation. 

Mr. Godson begged to refer the House 
to the 22nd Geo. 2nd, c. 46, wherein it 
was enacted that, in all cases wherein an 
oath was required by an Act of Parliament 
already passed, or thereinafter to be passed, 
the affirmation of a Quaker might be 
received. 

Lord Morpeth rejoiced at the unexpected 
occurrence which had taken place, as he 
had a notice on the books which he trusted 
would remove all difficulties like the pre- 
sent. 

Lord Alikorp thought, that as the House 
had already decided that the Act of Par- 
liament did not prevent Quakers from tak- 
ing their seats in the House, the same rule 
should apply in the present instance. 

The Speaker said, that he had only 
done what he conceived to be his duty in 
calling the attention of the House to the 
subject. As the House seemed to feel so 
strongly, and to concur so unanimously in 
the reception of the hon. Member’s affirm- 
ation, he would suggest that the affirmation 
be received with the consent of the House, 
but without the formality of putting the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Motion withdrawn, the rest of the Com- 
mittee were sworn, and Mr. Pease made 
his solemn affirmation instead of taking an 
oath. 


Passtnc oF Iris Paupers.] Mr. 


-Robert Palmer said, that the subject of 


the Motion he was about to submit to the 
House—namely, the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the laws 
relative to the passing of Irish vagrants— 
was one which intimately interested the 
whole community ; and when it was con- 
sidered how deeply affected many of the 
counties in England were by the operation 
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of the existing laws, he thought it would 
not be held undeserving the attention of 
the Government and the House. The 
extreme expense attendant on passing the 
Irish poor from one country to the other 
was well known, and had frequently been 
brought under the notice of the House. 
In 1828 a Committee was appointed to 
investigate the subject, and that Committee 
made a report which it was thought would 
have provided for the expenses of various 
kinds incurred by the passing of the Irish 
labourers in that year; but after the pre- 
sentation of the report, the Bill had been 
withdrawn. A Bill on the same subject 
had also been introduced during the last 
Session of Parliament, but he was not 
aware that it had passed the House. In 
order to show with what a degree of pres- 
sure these. charges weighed on the differ- 
ent counties in England, he would refer 
to the returns, which showed the number 
of persons passed during the last five years, 
and he was very sure that when the House 
heard the statement they would come to 
the conclusion that some legislative mea- 
sure ought to be adopted with regard to 
this subject. In the county of Berks alone, 
for the last five years, the number of Irish 
labourers passed rose from 2,272 to 4,559, 
aud the expenses incurred by that county 
for this purpose rose also from 815/. to 
1,135/. annually. These returns showed 
an annual increase in the number of per- 
sons passed since 1828. In the county of 
Wilts a similar increase was observable, 
while in Gloucestershire the expenses varied 
from 1,200/. to 1,400/. annually. Without 
detaining the House by any further detailed 
statements, he would just quote what were 
the average expenses incurred by a few of 
the English counties during the last five 
years. In Hertfordshire, '783/. ; in North- 
amptonshire, 756/.; in Warwickshire, 
958/l.; in Staffordshire, 1,687/.; in Che- 
shire, 900/.; in Berkshire, 855/.; in Wilt- 
shire, 1,000/.; in Gloucestershire, 1,285/. ; 
and in Lancashire, where the Returns were 
only reckoned for the last four years, 
1,689/. It had been ascertained, that 
almost all the individuals thus passed had 
come from London. Now, admitting the 
influx to be unavoidable, many questions 
would arise as to what was the best mode 
of preventing the great expense thus 
created. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that the cheapest possible mode, provided 
it were an efficient one, ought to be adopt- 
ed. By the 59th Geo. 2nd, c. 12, power 
was given to Magistrates to remove Irish 
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paupers, and that Act specified the manner 
in which they were to be removed, which 
was in the mode required by a former Act, 
the 17th Geo. 2nd, c. 5. But Magistrates 
acting under those Acts had no power to 
remove Irish paupers in any other mode 
than the way specified in them, or to 
charge the expenses of the transportation 
in any other manner than that pointed 
out. He thought the noble Lord would 
agree with him as to the expediency of 
altering the laws on this subject altoge- 
ther. He could see no reason why a 
person born in Ireland should, by the mere 
circumstance of a six hours’ sail, be placed 
in a different position as to his claims on 
society ; or why his means of support 
should be so greatly altered. He believed 
the House would agree with him in the 
view he took of the matter, and would 
concur in the propriety of appointing the 
Committee of Inquiry; which inquiry 
should be taken up from the period of the 
existence of ihe last Committee, in 1828. 
He proposed that the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee should be directed to ascertain the 
best mode of alteriag the laws to which 
he had referred. If, however, the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) would promise to 
take the matter into his serious consider- 
ation early in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, with a view to an alteration, he 
would not at the present moment press the 
subject further than moving the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, which he believed, 
under the circumstances, to be the best 
course he could follow. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for the appointment 
of a “Select Committee to inquire into 
the law relative to the passing of Irish 
vagrants, with a view to its Amendment, 
and to report their opinion thereon to the 
House.” 

Lord Althorp had no objection whatever 
to the appointment of a Select Committee, 
but would not at present pledge himself to 
any particular course. 

Mr. Cobbett trusted, that in any law 
which should be proposed to the Committee, 
due consideration would be given to the 
situation of the persons spoken of. The 
people of Ireland were left compara- 
tively destitute of food, although their 
country furnished two of the largest coun- 
ties of England, Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
with great quantities of provisions ; regard 
should therefore be had to the circumstance, 
that Ireland sent much of her subsistence to 
England ; and it ought to be remembered, 
since Ireland sent so much of her food to 
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England, that great consideration was due 
to those Irishmen who came to England 
in search of food: The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. R. Palmer), seemed to suppose, that 
the burthen of passing Irish paupers fell 
principally upon the counties and agricul- 
tural interest. He verily believed, that 
more of the burthen fell on the single 
parish of Kensington, containing 14,000 
persons, than on the whole county of Berks. 
That was not the case of Lancashire, a 
manufacturing county, which paid more 
than the seven other counties through 
which the road to Liverpool passes. In 
that county the towns of Manchester and 
Salford paid more than the whole county 
of Bedford. The towns he believed bore 
the principal part of the burthen. 

Colonel Wood said, a great part of the 
evils complained of arose from the applica- 
tion of the Vagrancy Act to casual poor in 
the metropolis and other places. The 
parishes, in order to relieve themselves 
from the expense of passing them, described 
them as vagrants, and thus saddled the 
counties with the expense. The short 
remedy would be to make the parishes 
remove their own Irish and Scotch paupers, 
and that the natives of the three divisions 
of the kingdom should be placed on the 
same footing. 

Lord Duncannon said, it was a great 
hardship to send the Irish poor over toa 
country where they had no means of relief 
but by begging their way through their 
own country or returning to this. He 
agreed with the hon. member for Oldham, 
that great consideration ought to be given 
to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that so long as the 
Parliament of this country oppressed Ire- 
land as they had done, so long must the 
people of Ireland hate and detest it ; and 
certainly no Parliament that had ever ex- 
isted in England was deserving of more 
indignation and hatred on the part of Ire- 
land than the present, which had done so 
much against and so little for that unfortu- 
nate country. Until justice instead of 
injustice was done to Ireland, the account 
between the two countries could not be 
settled ; and unless something was done to 
ameliorate the condition of the Irish people, 
the Government might rest satisfied that 
Ireland would never be other than a source 
of daily embarrassment to them. In Eng- 
land the population had increased, between 
1821 and 1831, at the rate of fifteen per 
cent, while in Ireland the increase for the 
same period did not exceed eight per cent. 
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Much had been talked about a superabund- 
ant population in Ireland, but he was pre- 
pared to show, that instead of an increase 
there had been in many places, a consider- 
able diminution in the population of that 
country. Like the negroes of the West 
Indies, the Irish people had decreased in 
point of number, and although this was 
an unpalatable doctrine, it was nevertheless 
the true one. Ireland was capable of main- 
taining a population of 19,000,000; but 
until the proprietors of the soil were iden- 
tified with the country, it would be hope- 
less to look forward to anything like real 
prosperity. In the time of Edward 3rd 
an ordinance was issued, probibiting per- 
sons from holding land in England and 
also in France ; and without some such law 
was adopted with respect to Ireland, there 
was no possibility of escaping from the 
evils of absenteeism and non-residence. He 
should propose that English proprietors 
should give their Irish possessions to their 
younger sons, or have the option of selling 
them ; and although he admitted the diffi- 
culties in the way of such an arrangement 
to be almost insuperable, still he saw no 
other way of rescuing Ireland from the 
thraldom and misery in which it was 
placed. It had been said, that the introduc- 
tion of Poor-laws would afford employment 
to the Irish poor, but this he denied. Poor 
laws might, to be sure, give them food, 
but it was his opinion that such a system 
would not only render them idle, but take 
away from them the means of labour. No 
less a sum than 8,000,900/. was annually 
expended for the support of the poor in this 
country. The Government, including all 
personspaid out of the public purse, from 
the King on the Throne down to the low- 
est constable, only cost 16,000,000/. so that 
a sum equal to half the amount of the 
whole public expenditure was lavished 
upon the poor without either, as far as he 
could see, bettering their condition, in- 
creasing their comforts, or promoting their 
happiness. But the expedient of Poor-laws 
for Ireland might lead to a species of litiga- 
tion between the countries which was little 
dreamed of. Suppose, for instance, an 
action was brought by an English parish 
against an Irish parish, in an Irish court of 
law, what was likely to be the result? The 
agents and counsel on both sides would no 
doubt be benefited; but what would the 
proceedings cost the parishes? Why it 
might so turn cut, that the transmission of 
a single pauper would cost more in law 
expenses than would be sufficient to support 
2L 
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the poor of either parish for a whole year. 
He would not oppose the appointment of a 
Committee, but he was convinced, that its 
labours would not be attended with any use- 
ful or practical result. 

Mr. Robert Palmer said, it was not in- 
tended that the Committee should inquire 
into the extent of relief that ought to be 
given to Irish paupers, but only as to the 
best means of providing for the expense of 
their removal. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed, 


Crown Lands— 


Crown Lanps—MESSAGE FROM THE 
Kine.] On the Motion of Lord Althorp, 
his Majesty’s Message brought down on 
May 6th, was read as follows :— 

“ Wiiiiam R. 

“ His Majesty being desirous that an in- 
quiry should be made into the state and 
condition of the woods, forests, and land 
revenues belonging to the Crown, in order 
that the same may be rendered as beneficial 
and productive as possible, recommends it 
to the House of Commons to take the sub- 
ject of these revenues into their early con- 
sideration, with a view to the adoption of 
the most effectual means for the attainment 
of this important object. a 

Lord Alihorp observed, that although 
there could be no doubt that much exagge- 
ration had taken place with respect to the 
value of the woods, forests, and land reve- 
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mitted to the House much information, 
acquired by considerable inquiry and labour. 
He was very glad to find that his Majesty’s 
Government were now disposed to take up 
the question. He was personally glad 
on the occasion, because he had given 
notice of a Motion on the subject for next 
week ; and he was happy, that he should be 
saved the trouble, and also that the time of 
the House would be saved. Allthat surprised 
him was, when he called to mind the sur- 
render by his present Majesty, in the 
speech which he made at the commence- 
ment of his reign, of his interest in the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown, and of 
the manner in which that surrender had 
been dwelt upon by Ministers as a most 
liberal act, that two years and a half had 
been allowed to elapse without any step 
having been taken on the subject. It was, 
however, better late than never. There 
could be no doubt whatever that consider- 
able advantage might be derived by the 
public from the investigation of the subject. 
The noble Lord thought that the value of 
this Crown property had been greatly ex- 
aggerated. It might be so. Where dark- 
ness was thrown over objects, it was 
difficult to ascertain their exact dimensions. 
But when he saw the magnificent establish- 
ment in Whitehall-place, when he saw the 
distinguished persons who presided over 
that department of the public service, when 
he saw that even the hereditary Counsellors 
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of the Crown did not hesitate to become 
land-surveyors, and to cast their eyes over 
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nues, belonging to the Crown, yet that it 
was certainly desirable that an inquiry 
should be made into their state and condi- 
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tion, with a view that they might be ren- 
dered as beneficial and productive as possible. 
The course which he intended to pursue 
was, in the first place, to move an’ Address 
to his Majesty in answer to his Majesty’s 
most gracious message, and afterwards to 
propose the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee on the subject. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving “that an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, thank- 
ing him for his most gracious message, and 
assuring him that the House would take 
the subject into immediate consideration.” 
Mr. Harvey said, he had always thought 


that the time of that House would be most - 
economically and usefully employed by | 
Very | 
‘which only 8,760/. had come into the Ex- 


attending to one subject at a time. 
soon after he had become a Member of the 
House, he had adverted to the subject of 
the Crown Lands ; and four years ago had 
pressed the House to inquire into the real 
state and condition of the property in 
question, respecting which he had sub- 





the royal territory and domains, he was 
compelled to believe that the matters to 
which such persons directed their attention 
must be of considerable importance. ‘That 
the Aristocracy of the country had greatly 
diminished this property, since it was sur- 
rendered by the people to the Crown, in 
the reign of William 3rd he was quite 
aware. Some great families possessed at 
the present moment noble estates derived 
from it, for which they had given very 
trifling consideration. In truth a very 
small part of the revenues of the Crown 
lands came into the Exchequer. From the 
year 1794 to the year 1804, 580,000/. had 
been received, of which only 10,800/. had 
come into the Exchequer. From 1725 to 
1826, 2,374,321/. had been received,, of 


chequer. From the year 1826 to the year 
1829, 1,500,000/. had been received, not a 
shilling of which had been paid into the 
Exchequer. If, therefore, there had been, 


as the noble Lord supposed, some little 
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exaggeration in the value of these revenues, 
there was evidently a foundation for exten- 
sive and beneficial inquiry. When the 


‘noble Lord, the other night, had a difficulty 


to find five or six millions which were cut 


from under his feet by the partial repeal of 


the Malt-tax, and by the menaced repeal of 
the House and Window Duties, he might 
have found in the Crown lands an ample 
fund for meeting the chasm in his resources. 
He would only have had to go with the 
Act of Parliament in his hand into the 
Money Market, and he might have raised 
five or six millions on this property. There 
was another advantage to which this pro- 
perty was applicable ; why not create ten 
or fifteen millions of notes, to be called 
Crown-land notes, to be received and paid 
in taxes, but not to be convertible into gold 
at all? ‘The noble Lord was about to 
appoint a Committee. He would not find 
that sufficient. Such a Committee would 
have to send individuals to make inquiries 
in every county in England, and in many 
counties in Ireland, and to call witnesses 
before them from all quarters, which it 
would be impossible to do without great 
delay and serious expense. He had no 
doubt that it would be found more expedi- 
ent to appoint Commissions to go into 
every county, and find out all about this 
property. In the year 1786, several Com- 
missions of this nature, composed of three 
or five persons each, were appointed, and 
made some most valuable and important 
reports. If those reports had been followed 
up, instead of the Crown property having 
been misapplied, it would now be worth 
double its present amount. What he sug- 
gested, therefore, was, the appointment of 
a Commission. He had paid a great deal 
of attention to the subject, and he was 
satisfied that the Crown lands might be 
judiciously, though gradually, converted 
into a sum of money that would not fall 
short of fifteen millions. He suggested as 
the best mode of facilitating the disposal of 
this property, that half the purchase money 
should remain on mortgage, at two and a 
half per cent. It was important entirely 
to get rid of the establishment attached to 
this property, and to the expense of the 
collection of its revenues, which amounted 
to twenty per cent. He had no doubt, if 
the subject were followed up as it ought, 
the property might be made one of our 
most useful resources in time of need. 

Mr. Hume was glad that the subject was 
to be inquired into, and hoped it would be 
extended to Ireland and Scotland. 
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Lord Duncannon said, it had occurred 
to him that the House would prefer having 
the question referred to a Committee in 
the first instance, but if a Commission were 
then found necessary, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not object to it. The 
hon. member for Colchester had stated, 
that large sums had come into the Treasury 
of the Woods and Forests, from 1826 to 
1830, which had not yet been brought to 
the public account. The hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that a heavy debt had been 
contracted under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, which must be paid before the money 
could be made available for other purposes. 
He believed the whole amount was 
1,500,000. Last year a sum of 250,000/. 
was paid towards it, and in the present 
year another 100,000/. would be appropri- 
ated to the purpose. With regard to the 
expense of collection the hon. Gentleman 
was misinformed, for it did not exceed half 
the sum which he had stated. 

Mr. Cobbett thought, that the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests had done very 
wrong in wasting all this property in 
beautifying streets, and building houses 
and fine palaces in the metropolis. Of all 
the mistakes ever fallen into by the Go- 
vernment, none was greater than that of 
expending large sums of money on this 
particular spot. Instead of accumulating 
and adding to the crowd of idlers in Lon- 
don, it ought to be the object of Govern- 
ment to diminish the attractions of the 
spot. As it was, however, something was 
taken away from every part of the country, 
in order to enlarge London. The building of 
the Penitentiary was 2 most unwise mea- 
sure. It cost a million of money, and a 
number of persons were brought up to 
London to assist in its erection. What he 
rose, however, to observe was, that as soon 
as possible, efforts should be made to 
recover Crown property which had unjustly 
got into other hands, in order to enable 
the Treasury to take off some of the taxes. 
The hon. member for Colchester valued 
the property at 15,000,000/. He (Mr. 
Cobbett) was more sanguine. He had 
known a trifle paid for a very valuable 
estate. Now, they all knew that when a 
steward had unjustly disposed of his mas- 
ter’s property for a small consideration 
the landlord’s remedy was in the Court of 
Chancery. In the case of the Crown lands 
the country should have its Court of 
Chancery—namely, that House. The 
leases, fines, and all other circumstances 
ought to be strictly inquired into, and if 
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it were found’ that Crown property had 
been sold or let for less than its value, the 
agreement ought to be cancelled by Parlia- 
ment. Fraudulent contracts ought not to 
be permitted to endure. He was born on 
the borders of a royal forest ; and he well 
remembered, when he was young, that it 
was full of fine and lofty timber. Many 
thousands of acres of trees were, however, 
struck down, lopped, barked, and then dis- 
posed of ; and it was not improbable that 
Government had been treated on that 
occasion as Lord Peterborough had been 
treated by his steward, who knocked down 
his house, sold the materials, and then 
brought in his Lordship a bill for repairs. 
There had been enough wood cut down in 
that forest of Holt to have supplied the 
Royal Navy for several years. He hoped 
that the hon. member for Colchester would 
be a member of the proposed Committee, 
and that the Committee would go into the 
consideration of the subject honestly, with- 
out any respect to persons, and with a 
determination that the public should have 
justice done them. 

The Motion for an Address in answer 
to the Message agreed to, and a Select 
Committee subsequently appointed. 


Savines Banxs ANnuITIEs’ Brix. ] 
Lord Althorp rose to defer the third 
reading of this Bill until to-morrow, not 
being completely prepared to announce all 
the alterations that might be desirable in 
it. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood expressed his dis- 
approbation of these Savings’ Banks. He 
believed they were instituted by the late 
Lord Liverpool and the Government at 
the time, not for the good of the people, 
but for three different purposes. The first 
was to draw capital to London, in order to 
bolster up the funds; the second was, to 
give the Government the power of putting 
their hands into the pockets of the people ; 
and the third, to enable them to scourge 
the people. [“ Oh! Oh!"] Hon. Mem- 
bers might express disapprobation as 
much as they pleased, and the noble 
Lord might laugh, but his firm belief was, 
that the great object of Lord Liverpool in 
this transaction was to get a claw on the 
people. 

Lord Althorp was astonished that the 
hon. Member, in addition to these three 
charges, had not made another, and imputed 
to Government the introduction of the 
Savings’ Banks Bill, because they wished 
to realize profit by means of the fractional] 
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parts, which could not be taken into account 
in every money transaction. When the 
hon. Member imputed to Government 
three motives for establishing Savings 
Banks, he might have smiled, but certainly 
it was not on account of the originality of 
the hon. Member’s ideas, because he had 
heard something like the same topic urged 
some nights ago. He was, indeed, quite 
astonished to hear such arguments coming 
from the mouths of hon. Members. So 
far from being an injury to the people, he 
believed these banks conferred on them the 
greatest advantages; and, so far from afford- 
ing the Government the means of trampling 
on the people, and scourging the people, as 
the hon. Member expressed it, they had 
the very contrary effect. Their evident 
effect was,to render the people independent ; 
and, surely, persons of that description 
were not the most likely to be trampled 
on. 
Mr. Shaw could not help expressing his 
astonishment at the expression made use of 
by the hon. member for Birmingham. The 
hon. Member, he believed, had the kindest 
intentions towards the poor; but he must 
say, he took the strangest way of 
showing those intentions by prejudicing the 
people against disposing of the little spare 
money they had in a way which was most 
likely to render them independent and 
comfortable. He was opposed to the Poor- 
laws ; the hon. Member he believed was 
in favour of them, and he would just leave 
it to himself to say which of the two sys- 
tems were the most likely to cherish 
independence. 

Mr. Slaney thought, that nothing showed 
more the good sense and proper feeling of 
the lower classes than the preference they 
gave to Government Securities over country 
bankers. The hon. Member had probably 
heard the story of Franklin about the two 
sacks. The empty sack, he said, fell to 
the ground, but the full sack stood upright. 
Surely the more property the people had, 
themore likely were they to be independent. 
He was happy to find that, though during 
the crisis of last Session the amount of 
deposits had diminished, they were now 
daily increasing. 


The third reading of the Bill deferred. 


Suerirrs’ Expensxs.] Mr. Fysche 
Palmer moved that the Sheriffs’ Bill be 
read a second time. 

The Solicitor General said, that, he was 
decidedly opposed to the plan of throwing 
the expenses of the office of Sheriff upon 
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the county rates. There was now an un- 
derstanding between the Sheriffs and 
Under-sheriffs, the latter of whom agreed 
to bear the expense; and there were fees 
of office which enabled them to do so. 
The expense might always be limited, at 
the pleasure of the person who held the 
office, and it would be hard to make the 
farmer and the occupier pay expenses 
incurred at the discretion of an individual. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull perfectly agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
hoped that the Bill would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that if the expense 
amounted to 600/. now, it would amount 


to 6,000/. if the charges were paid out of 


the county rate. It was an office of honour, 
and should continue to be so. 

Mr. Richard Potter trusted, that no ex- 
pense would be thrown upon the counties 
connected with the office of Sheriff, and if 
Gentlemen of suitable fortune were ap- 
pointed, there could be no necessity what- 
ever for so doing. He agreed with several 
hon. Members that respectable attorneys in 
some counties were anxious to undertake 
the office of Deputy, and free the High 
Sheriff from all charge. In the county he 
was connected with (Lancashire), it was 
well known that, on a gentleman being 
appointed to the honourable and ancient 
office of Sheriff, there were always numbers 
of most respectable solicitors eager to become 
the Sheriff’s Deputy, and free him from 
all expense whatever. In ordinary times 
the gain to the Under Sheriff was generally 
about 1,000/. He entirely agreed with 
the hon. member for Oldham, that if the 
expense was to be paid by the counties, 
instead of its costing 600/. or 700/., the 
charge in time upon the counties would be 
as many thousands. 

Mr. Strickland said, in the county 
which he represented, the expenses of the 
Sheriff were never less than 1,500/., and 
very frequently amounted to 2,000/., which 
was a very serious expense to fall suddenly 
upon any gentleman. He did not say, that 
these expenses were necessary, but they 
were customary, and had so long been cus- 
tomary that it was impossible to avoid 
them. The javelin-men, who had been so 
frequently mentioned, were in ancient 
times a sort of military body absolutely 
necessary to escort the Judges through 
every county: because, in early periods, 
the entrance of the Judges into a county 
town was often attended with considerable 
danger. That danger, by the progress of 
civilization, had passed away; but the 
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custom and the expense had continued. 
Parliament might, now that the necessity 
for their existence had ceased, very pro- 
perly interfere to abolish them. Though 
he did not exactly approve of the Bull 
itself, as it was now framed, he thought 
that the hon. Member who had introduced 
it deserved great credit for having brought 
before the House a subject of much abuse. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer had not brought in 
the Bill upon his own responsibility, but at 
the recommendation of a Committee pre- 
viously appointed to examine into the 
subject. Many of the abuses now relating 
to the nomination of Sherifls would be done 
away by the bill; and on the whole he 
thought it would be a benefit to country 
gentlemen. 

Bill read a second time. 


— OF CaP tT 8LE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1833. 


MrnutTes.] Bill. Read a second time. On the Motion of 
Lord AUCKLAND :—Personal Estates; Cotton Wool Duty 
Repeal. 

Petitions presented. By the Earls of Licnrre.p, and ALBE- 
MARLE; and by Lord Surrte.p, from a great Number of 
Places, — against Slavery.x—By Lord Dunpas, from Fal- 
kirk, for an Alteration in the present System of Church 
Patronage (Scotland).— By Lord CoLviLux, from Irvine, 
for a Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord Sur- 
FIELD, from a Baptist Congregation in the City of London, 
for an Improved System of Registration, and for Relief 
from the other Grievances under which Dissenters labour. 
—By the Marquess of CAMDEN, from the Clergy of Can- 

* terbury, against the proposed Measure of Church Reform 
in Ireland. 


POLL LOD ODD D me 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, - 
Wednesday, May 8, 1833. 


MinuteEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Pen- 
DARVES, an Account of all the Copper and Tin Imported 
into, and Exported from the United Kingdom, in 1852,— 
On the Motion of Mr. BALFour, an Account of the Sums 
remaining unpaid in Ireland for additional Duties on 
Spirits under Ist William 4th, cap. 49, on the 5th April, 
1832, and on the 5th January, 1853; the same for Scot- 
land.—On the Motion of Captain Exviot, a Copy of a 
Letter of the 4th of May, 1853, from the Commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty: also an Account of the Quantities of Copper 
Sheets and Bolts respectively rolled in his Majesty’s Dock- 
yards of Woolwich and Portsmouth, in 1850, 1851, and 
1852; the same of Iron; and an Account of the Aggregate 
Expense incurred by the managing of the Estates in Cum- 
berland, Durham, and Northumberland, belonging to 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Bills. Read a third time :—Dramatic Authors; Savings 
Banks Annuities. Read a second time :—Dwelling House 
Robbery; Privy Council. Committed:—Law Amend- 
ments. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Joun Russex., from Brixham, 
for an Improvement in the Highways Bill.—By Sir 
OswaLD Mos.ey, by Sir W. Inaibsy, by Sir G. Grey, 
by Sir T. LENNARD, by Sir WATKIN Wynn, by Sir 
FRANCIS VINCENT, by Sit CHARLES BuRRELL, by Lord 
Joun RusszLy, by Coloncl Gore Lancron, by Messrs, 
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Locke, BARNARD, MARSHALL, EWART, JAMES BULLER, 
GiLBert Heatucorg, G. W. Woop, Murray, RYLg, 
Curupert Rippon, GILLON, JOHN HEATHCOTE, WIL- 
BRAHAM, RicHARD OSWALD, and JoskePH DENISON, 
from a great Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By 
Mr. RicHarD OswaLp, from Auchinleck, for an Inquiry 
into the Distress of the Working Classes, for the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and for an Alteration in the System of 
Church Patronage in Scotland; and from Beith, for a 
Repeal of the Septennial Act.—By Mr. WILBRAHAM, from 
Wilton-cum-Swambrooks, for Assessing Mines for the 
Relief of the Poor; and from Nantwich and Sandbach, 
for Relief to the Dissenters from their‘present Oppressions. 
—By Mr. Giion, from Johnstone; and Mr. R. OswALb, 
from Auchinleck, for a Separation between Church and 
State.—By Mr. Gition, from Aberbrothock, against the 
Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Hutr, from Hull, 
for a Repeal of the Timber Duties —By Mr. Murray, 
from the Coopers of Leith, for a Repeal of the Duty on 
Stamp Receipts.—By Mr. CoLguHoun, from the Hand- 
loom Weavers of Auchinlech, for a Board of Trade; and 
from Kirkintilloch, for Relief and Inquiry into the Dis- 
tress among the Hand-loom Weavers.—By Mr. O’ConNor, 
from Middleton (Cork), for the Abolition of Tolls and 
Customs at Fairs and Markets in Ireland.—By Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, ftom the Medical Practitioners of Leeds, for an 
Alteration in the Apothecaries’ Act.—By Sir WILLIAM 
InGILBy, from Caistor, fora Reduction of the Duties on 
Hawkers, Pedlars, and Petty Chapmen.—By Sir W. 
InGiLBy, from several Places, for a Repeal of the Duty on 
Malt.—By Captain Weatyss, from the Port of Limekilns 
(Fife), for a Committee to Inquire into the State of the 
Shipping Interest.—By Sir W. InGiLBy, from Willeughby- 
cum-Slootheby, for the Abolition of Tithes; and from 
Belchford, for Appropriating some part of the Rents of 
the Land allotted in that Parish in lieu of Tithes to the 
support of the Poor, and the Repairs of the Church.— 
By Sir OswaLb Mostry, Captain Wemyss, and Messrs. 
J. W. BuLier, BynG, and R. Oswa.p, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Sir OswaLp Mostey, Mr. R. WALKER, Mr. Byna, and 
Mr. WILBRAHAM, from several Places, for the Repeal or 
Alteration of the Sale of Beer Act. 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY PRIVATE 
Binus.] Mr. Wilbraham, in bringing up 
the Report of the Committee, containing 
Amendments to the Birkenhead (Cheshire) 
Improvement Bilt, moved that they be 
read a second time. 

Mr. Richard Potler begged to be per- 
mitted to make a few observations before 
the Report was received. On the Com- 
mittee meeting to whom this Bill was re- 
ferred, they were told, that as there was no 
opposition, the Committee need not be de- 
tamed. A Petition had been presented 
against the Bill numerously and respect- 
ably signed. It was said, there was no ne- 
cessity to read it; it was, however, read, 
The Committee then proceeded with the 
Bill, and he believed he was justified in 
saying, that the cases were rare in which a 
Bill had received so many and such import- 
ant and necessary alterations as the Amend- 
ments in the hands of the Speaker would 
show. As the Bill stood, the vacancies of 
Commissioners were to be filled up by the 
remaining number, so that in a few years 
they would have been a self-elected body. 
The Committee had fixed that all future 
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elections should be by the inhabitants rated 
at 10/. per annum. Rates toa considerable 
amount were to be levied, but there was to 
have been no publication of the accounts, 
and the Committee in consequence fixed 
that they should be printed and published. 
No person was to be eligible to be a Com- 
missioner unless he occupied premises of the 
actual value of 60/., or was possessed of 
property of the value of 2,000/.; the 
Committee reduced the amounts to 30/. 
and 1,000/. Tenants were liable to be 
distrained upon for paving the streets to an 
unlimited amount. The Comnnittee de- 
cided that they should only be liable for 
the amount due, the landlords being held 
responsible. ‘The Nuisance Clause actually 
occupied nearly six pages. ‘The most tri- 
fling thing was declared a nuisance ; such 
as boys playing at marbles, &c. &c. ; and 
such offender, were he unknown, might be 
seized, taken before a Magistrate, and fined 
5l. A great deal of this petty legislation 
was struck out. Loitering in the streets 
was also declared a nuisance ; so that a poor 
Irishman, just arrived from Ireland, in 
passing through Birkenhead, and looking 
at a shop window at articles exposed, as he 
naturally would, might have been seized 
and sent to prison. Many other Amend- 
ments were also made. He (Mr. Potter) 
took the liberty of making these observa- 
tions; and would, with great deference, 
but most earnestly, entreat hon. Members 
to whom private Bills were referred, to 
look through them, whether they were op- 
posed or not. He was a new Member, and 
hoped he should not be considered presump- 
tuous in giving this advice. 

Mr. Wilbraham said, those remarks did 
not apply to the Bill as it stood at present, 
but to the Bill as it was originally framed. 
Most of the alterations had been made at 
the suggestion of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Potter) himself, and therefore he had no 
ground of complaint. 

Amendment read a second time. 


GRAVESEND Pier.] Sir Edward Cod- 
rington presented a Petition from the Water 
men of Gravesend, praying to be heard by 
Counsel against the Gravesend Pier Bill. 
The hon. and gallant Admiral stated, that 
since the Second Reading of that Bill he 
had been to Gravesend, and was enabled 
to state his decided opinion, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of the Admiralty Board to 
the contrary, that a projection like the 
proposed pier, which extended 205 feet in 
the river, and into a depth of twenty-seven, 
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feet at high water, would be highly inju- | 
rious to the navigation. He thought, also, 

that that was the real opinion of the Board 

of Admiralty, for he believed that they 

were now prosecuting the persons who 

erected a projection near Woolwich, which | 
only extended ten feet into the river. Be- 

sides the injury to the navigation, the 

watermen were entitled to some considera- 

tion, for they were generally persons who 

had been impressed, and passed the best 

part of their lives in the navy, many of 
them being disabled and dismissed without 

pensions. One man, after coming home 

with him after the battle of Navarino, 

with the loss of an eye, applied to him for 

remuneration ; and on his forwarding the 
application to the Admiraliy, he was told 
that the man who had only lost an eye was 
not disabled from service, although he had 
always understood that the loss of an eye 

entitled a man to compensation as much as 
the loss of a limb. After that the man lost 
the other eye, having also had six wounds, 
and the only reward he could obtain for the 
poor fellow was 6d. a-day. If that was 
the way the Admiralty remunerated dis- 
abled seamen, he thought it was time to 
inquire into all other classes of pensions. 
If the country was so poor that it could 
not afford to reward such men, let the same 
course be adopted with regard to all other 
persons, and he would, for one, if neces- 
sary, serve his country for nothing. He 
had been led thus into the subject, because 
the House would recollect how men had 
been pressed for the navy during the war. 
Ifa man were a good likely-looking sailor he 
was immediately pressed, whilst recruits 
were wheedled into the army by bounties of 
17/. or 18/.. The sailor, however, was 
seized, confined as a prisoner to the ship, and 
at last driven into accepting a bounty of as 
many shillings as the soldier got pounds, and 
after all when he had become blind, he was 
put off with the miserable pittance of 6d. 
a-day. 

Sir Robert Inglis rose to Order. He 
thought the gallant Admiral was wander- 
ing from the question in making an irrele- 
vant attack, not only on preceding Ad- 
ministrations, but on the present Ministry ; 
and that the subject of the petition did not 
warrant his going into the topics he had 
introduced. 

Sir Edward Codrington considered that 
he was quite in order in alluding to the 
situation of that class of persons who would 
be most grievously injured by the proposed 





Bill, It was important to them that they 
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should be heard by Counsel against it. 
Besides this he had only urged this objec- 
tion to the impediments which would occur 
by the erection of the pier. It must be 
well known to many Members of that 
House, that sometimes a single tide would 
fill in the harbour of Dover, and that the 
backwater would subsequently clear it ; but 
the pier intended to be put up would im- 
pede the flood-tide, and also the return- 
tide and backwater, so that the navigation 
of the river would be put in great jeopardy. 

Captain Elliott said, he had been called 
up, by-the observations of his hon. and gal- 
lant friend, to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. The gallant Admiral had objected to 
the pier, because it would throw a number 
of persons out of employment who had 
peculiar claims for the consideration of the 
House; and because the pier would be an 
impediment to the safe navigation of the 
river. The pier at Woolwich, to which the 
Admiralty had objected, was a solid piece of 
masonry, and therefore formed a positive 
impediment ; but the Gravesend pier was 
to be built upon iron stauncheons, which 
would admit of the flux and reflux of the 
tide. With respect to the pension of 6d. 
per day— 

The Speaker considered that any discus- 


| sion on the principles of pensions was out 


of order. 

Captain Elliot would not go further into 
the subject, than to say, that the sailor re- 
ferred to had been examined by a medical 
officer, who had recommended that heshould 
go for a time into the hospital, as there was 
a hope that his sight would be restored. 

Petition referred to the Committee on 
the Gravesend Pier Bill. 


Tiraes — Parisu or Urroxerer.} 
Sir Oswald Mosley stated, he had a Peti- 
tion to present of rather a novel character, 
as it related to tithes of a particular parish 
—the parish of Uttoxeter, in Stafford. Al- 
though the tithes (amounting to 1,200/.) 
were amply sufficient for the purpose of 
remunerating tke incumbent, and although 
they were vested in the hands of the eccle« 
siastical body—namely, the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Windsor—yct they were some way 
or other applied to other purposes, and the 
incumbent, who was the working minister, 
had only the paltry pittance of 20/. a year, 
with the Easter dues, which were too small 
to attend to a parish of 5,000 souls. He 
was obliged to keep a curate out of his 
small salary ; and, if he had not some little 
private property of his own, he would not 








have enough to live upon. The tithes were 
originally granted to the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor, for the moral and religious 
improvement of the poor of the parish, but 
instead of being applied to these purposes, 
the Dean and Chapter had stated they 
could not tell what use was made of them ; 
and, therefore, the petitioners prayed that 
an inquiry might be directed, to see they 
were applied to those purposes for which 
they were originally intended. . The peti- 
tion was signed by all the respectable in- 
habitants of the parish. An hon. Member 
of that House (Mr. Tyrell) was stated to 
be lay impropriator, and, consequently, the 
receiver of the greater portion of the tithes. 

Mr. Tyrell explained, that he held the 
tithes under a lease from the Dean and 
Chapter of Windsor ; that he had received 
the property by inheritance, and not liking 
it, had endeavoured more than once to dis- 
pose of it for a suitable consideration, but 
had not been successful. He had now let 
the tithes, but not till he had made every 
effort to come to an arrangement with the 
parish on the subject. 

Mr. Edward Buller called the serious 
attention of the House to the statements 
of the petitioners, which were of the greatest 
importance to the interests of the Church 
as well as to the public. It was the exist- 
ence of such things that was shaking the 
foundations of the Church, which might 
be a national blessing. 

Mr. Cobbett said, the hon. Member ap- 
peared not to be aware, that one-half of 
the tithes in the kingdom belonged to lay- 
impropriators. Perhaps he was not aware 
of that. Such, however, was the fact, and 
to get rid of the inconveniences arising out 
of this would be very difficult indeed ; too 
difficult, he feared, for the King’s present 
servants to undertake. With regard to 
what was said about the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor, he (Mr. Cobbett) would only 
remark, that the Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester had been accused of similar 
things; and they had sought to justify 
themselves by alleging that the Aristocracy 
had a larger share of the Church property 
than they had. They did not content 
themselves merely with general statements, 
but they also mentioned by name many of 
these Church cormorants, and they gave the 
name of one nobleman who was said to re- 
ceive more of what was called Church pro- 
perty than the whole of the twenty-six 
Bishops, while his conduct was such, that 
the inhabitants of one parish had been 
obliged to sue him at law to make him re- 
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pair the broken windows in: the Church. 
With regard to the tithes of this particular 
parish, they were as much private property 
as any other species of property derived 
from the same source, and he did not he- 
lieve that the House would act so unjustly 
as to interfere in the case of Mr. Tyrell, 
while others were allowed to retain their 
property. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


AFFIRMATION OF QuvuaAkKeERs.] Lord 
Morpeth rose to submit his Motion to the 
House for leave to bring in a Bill to allow 
the Affirmation of Quakers to be received 
in all cases in which oaths were at present 
required to be taken. At present Quakers 
were only disqualified from two offices— 
namely, any office under the Crown, and 
from serving on juries; he proposed that 
the Affirmation of Quakers be received in 
all cases, and thereby they would be quali- 
fied to do that from which they were now 
debarred. His Bill would also prevent the 
repetition of those trifling delays which had 
recently taken place in that House on the 
hon. member for South Durham (Mr. Pease) 
taking his seat, and again yesterday when 
that hon. Member was ballotted to serve on 
an Election Committee. Looking at the 
question upon general grounds, he could 
not see how a Legislature that had taken 
away the necessity of an oath from this re- 
ligious class, in cases of life and death, 
could stop short in admitting them to all 
the privileges, and immunities of the State, 
from whose imposts and support they were 
not exempt ; and to which they contributed 
so much by their industry, enterprise, good 
order, and wealth. There could be no ex- 
pectation, whilst the state of society con- 
tinued as it was at present, that the Quakers 
would be called on to take a seat in the 
Cabinet. From the naval and military de- 
partments and generally from the service of 
the State, they would continue to be exclud- 
ed by theirown tenets; but there were many 
places which they were well qualified to fill, 
and to which they might prudently aspire. 
He would illustrate this by relating acireum- 
stance which came immediately under his 
own notice, connected with this subject, and 
which, indeed, had first impressed his mind 
with the necessity of having those disabili- 
ties removed. He remembered the case of 
an individual, a native of Barnsley, in 
Yorkshire, who had been introduced to 
him in consequence of his taste in litera- 
ture. This young man was in a humble 
walk of life, anda vacancy occurring in the 
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Post-office department in Barnsley in con- 
sequence of a recommendation from him, 
and a representation in favour of the in- 
dividual, signed by almost all the respect- 
able inhabitants of Barnsley, his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond (the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral) appointed him to the office. But it 
turned out that as a Quaker he could not 
take the oath required to be taken previous 
to his entering the office. The young man 
then wrote to him saying his objection to 
taking the oath had offended some of his 
friends, but he could not commit a cool 
deviation from what he conceived to be his 
duty, without embittering every hour of 
his life. He begged the pardon of the 
House for troubling them with this state- 
ment, but it was only an instance of what 
might occur any day in any part of the 
kingdom, and he hoped the measure he was 
about to introduce would have the effect of 
preventing its recurrence. He had origin- 
ally confined his intentions to the point of 
eligibility to office, and he had extended 
it more in deference to the views of others 
than his own. As to the Quakers, he had 
never heard a wish or suggestion on their 
part to be allowed the privileges his mea- 
sure was intended to give. Though he 
took up this subject from a feeling of 
justice towards them, he stood forward not 
as their advocate but as the advocate of the 
community. The Quakers were a highly 
useful and sensible class of men, and would 
doubtless make excellent and intelligent 
Jurors. Giving them power to become 
Jurors would be a sensible and agreeable 
relief to those who were at present liable 
to serve on Juries. It appeared that there 
was but little doubt as to the present state 
of the law upon the subject of Quakers 
serving on Juries, they were liable to be 
summoned, and in some cases they had 
actually been so. There was an instance 
in the county of York, where a Quaker 
served upon a Jury at the Assizes at York ; 
and the same man was afterwards prevent- 
ed, on the ground of his being a Quaker, 
from serving on a Jury at the Quarter 
Sessions in the same county. At the late 
Assizes at York, a respectable and very 
opulent Quaker was summoned there to 
discharge the duty of a Juror. He applied 
for release on the ground of being a Quaker, 
and his consequent inability to serve ; his 
application was refused, and he was kept 
dancing in attendance ata great distance 
from his own home and business, and 
without profit to any body, because he did 
not eventually serve. At the Admiralty 
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Sessions in the Old Bailey on the 27th 
December last, Robert Channens was in- 
dicted for wilful murder on the high seas. 
A Quaker went into the box to serve on 
the Jury—an objection was taken ; it was 
over-ruled, and the trial proceeded. The 
prisoner was found guilty. On a subse- 
quent day he was called up to receive 
judgment, and his counsel took an objec- 
tion to the verdict. He was represented 
to have said, that he knew of no alteration 
in the law, that every or any subject 
could not be tried for any crime, unless it 
was on the oaths of twelve men. In the 
present instance, it would appear that only 
eleven men had been sworn. The learned 
Judge proceeded to pass sentence, and said 
the objection should be taken into con- 
sideration, and it was referred to the whole 
of the Judges, who decided that the objec- 
tion was good, and that the trial was not 
legal. The man had certainly solved the 
difficulty, by dying in the mean time in 
prison. The hon. and learned member 
for Chester (Mr. Jervis) seemed to infer 
that there was a difference between civil 
and criminal cases, and that a Quaker 
might be compelled to serve in civil, but 
not in criminal cases. He could only say, 
he could discover no such discrimination in 
the law. At all events, he thought there 
was sufficient uncertainty and anomaly 
apart from the distinct and positive reasons 
on which he grounded his Motion, to make 
the adoption of the measure highly de- 
sirable. He could not, however, quit 
these judicial topics without stating how 
glad he was to find himself countenanced 
by very great and very recent authorities. 
At the late Assizes for the county of 
Durham, one division of which was so 
ably represented by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Pease). Mr. Justice Alderson closed his 
address to the Grand Jury, who had been 
appointed to try the same question, with 
these words:—‘ It has been declared, no 
‘doubt on the best ground, on the au- 
‘thority of an Act passed in the 22nd, 
‘ year of the reign of George 2nd, that the 
‘ affirmation of a member of the Society of 
‘ Friends is to be taken in a Courtof Justice, 
‘ where an oath is to be taken, as an equiva- 
‘ lent toan oath by other persons. The conse- 
‘ quence is, that Quakers may now serve 
‘as constables, or in any similar office ; 
‘and I dare say I shall very soon see 
‘the day when Quakers will execute the 
‘ duties of Grand Jurors and other duties 
‘ in the same way as others do. That is a 
‘ desirable circumstance, for I do not see 
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‘ why they should retain to themselves any 
‘immunities, when all those privileges 
‘ hitherto withheld from them have been 
‘ granted to them.’ It appeared, then, that 
Mr. Justice Alderson both anticipated and 
approved of the present Motion. He knew 
it had been thought that the strong opin- 
ions entertained by members of the Society 
of Friends with respect to capital punish- 
ments might interpose some obstacle to 
their taking part in the administration of 
the criminal law, however, that objection did 
not apply to them exclusively, but equally 
to many other sects. As Moravians were 
coupled with Quakers in all recent Acts of 
Parliament, he proposed to include them 
also in the operation of this Bill. The 
case of that class of religionists called 
Separatists was already in the competent 
hands of the hon. member for Cambridge. 
He believed it was thought that both that 
hon. Gentleman and himself should have 
extended their object. He hoped that 
none would object to the definite and prac- 
tical, though perhaps narrow plan, although 
they did not endeavour to fill up a more 
magnificent, though less definite outline. 
The right hon. member for Finsbury (Mr. 
R. Grant) admitted when he brought for- 
ward his Motion on the subject of the 
Jews, the propriety of doing away with all 
remaining disqualifications that pressed on 
Quakers. He did not mean toinsist upon the 
disqualifications which he proposed to re- 
move as a flaming grievance, or his Motion, 
as one of transcendant relief, but he would 
call upon the House to adopt the mea- 
sure at the same time on high grounds, 
when he reminded them, that if they con- 
sented to this Bill, they would sweep away 
the last disability on the Statute-book 
imposed by positive enactments, or reli- 
gious scruples; and he was not without 
hope that not only would there be no oppo- 
sition, but that no time would be lost in 
forwarding the Bill. The noble Lord then 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to allow 
Quakers and Moravians to make affirma- 
tion in all cases where an oath was now 
required. 
Motion agreed to. 


Newry Execrion.] Sir John Byng 
having been Chairman of the Committee 
appointed to inquire respecting the Newry 
Election, had to move according to notice, 
and according to the Resolution of the 
Committee, that an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, to give directions 
to the Attorney-General for Ireland to 
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prosecute Mr. James Lisle for corrupt 
practices at the said election. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that there could be 
no doubt that the individual in question 
ought to be prosecuted, since he was the 
person who, without the candidate’s own 
consent, had sought after him, had brought 
him forward, and had returned him ; but 
there were other persons besides Mr. Lisle 
who might have been guilty of bribery and 
corruption at the Newry election, and he 
recommended that the Attorney-General 
should be invested with a discretion to pro~ 
secute any other individuals who, in the 
course of his inquiries might appear to him 
to have been culpable. 

Mr. Baring did not mean to oppose the 
Motion, but he could not avoid remarking 
on the different practice of the House in 
the Stafford and in the Newry cases. In 
the latter case, the one individual charged 
with bribery was ordered to be prosecuted ; 
in the former case a Bill of Indemnity was 
brought in, in favour of all the persons 
charged with the same offence. 

Motion agreed to. 


GrNERAL Registry oF DeEps.] Mr. 
William Brougham rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to establish a general 
Registry of Deeds and Instruments relating 
to Real Property ; and said, that the import- 
ance of the question rendered it necessary 
for him to trespass on the attention of the 
House, for a short time, by entering into 
some details. No measure proposed for the 
Reform of the Law, was of greater im- 
portance than that which he was about to 
propose ; and there was none, he was con- 
vinced, which wouldlead to greater benefits. 
He should feel considerable hesitation in 
grappling with so important a matter, did he 
not know that it had already been under 
the consideration of Parliament, and dis- 
cussed with a minuteness which left little 
either of information or of argument to be 
supplicd. The question was brought be- 
fore the House of Commons in the time of 
the Commonwealth, and was then defeated. 
Cromwell then stated, that he must aban- 
don the measure, because the sons of Zer- 
nich (meaning the lawyers) were too strong 
for him. Subsequent Parliaments had 
noticed the matter, though nothing was 
done until the appointment of the Real 
Property Commission in 1828. That Com- 
mission consisted of eight distinguished 
members of the legul profession, with the 
present Solicitor-General at their head, 
and, after investigating the subject with 
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the greatest possible care and minuteness, 
they drew up a Report, in which they re- 
commended that a general registration of 
all deeds in the kingdom should be adopted. 
In conformity with this recommendation, 
and for the purpose of carrying it into effect, 
his hon. and learned friend, the Solicitor- 
General, brought in a Bill last Session, and 
the measure which he rose to ask leave to 
introduce, differed only in a slight degree 
from that Bill. His hon. and learned 
friend’s Bill arrived at a second reading, 
and was referred to a Committee up-stairs. 
That Committee, of which he was Chair- 
man, sat twenty-nine days, and called _be- 
fore them the most eminent members of the 
profession resident in London, and request- 
ed persons interested in the question, but 
especially those opposed to it, to come for- 
ward, and state their opinions. After 
maturely considering the evidence, the 
Committee drew up a Report, in which 
they state as their unanimous opinion that 
a general register of all deeds and instru- 
ments affecting land, would be of decided 
advantage, as regarded large purchases ; and 
with respect to smaller transactions, they 
considered that if the cost of registration 
could be so adjusted as to be comparatively 
small upon purchases below a certain value, 
the system of registration would be made 
perfect, by being made applicable to all 
lands without reference to value. The 
subject having been thus maturely con- 
sidered, he was relieved from much of the 
embarrassment he might otherwise labour 
under, for he felt that he was only urging 
the adoption of a plan which had already 
obtained the sanction of persons the most 
capable of forming a correct judgment upon 
the subject. At the same time he was 
bound to admit that the change which the 
plan would introduce into the law of Real 
Property was so great, that Parliament 
ought not to sanction it, except upon the 
most ample proof of its utility. He put 
the case upon that issue. If the House of 
Commons did not think the objections to 
the present law sufficiently powerful to 
warrant the adoption of this measure, let 
them reject it ; but as far as his own opin- 
ion went, it was in accordance with that of 
the Committee. The doubts which daily 
arose in all questions of title, and which 
would go on increasing, if the law, relative 
to the transfer of real property, should con- 
tinue in operation, amounted to a great 
evil, and appeared to him to call for a 
remedy. Among all the plans which had 
yet been proposed, there was no one which 
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would completely answer the purpose, ex- 
cept the adoption of a general registry of all 
title-deeds. ‘The heavy expense which the 
existing law entailed upon every man who 
purchased land, had long been felt as an 
intolerable grievance, and he believed that 
no measure could be devised which would 
more effectually tend to shorten deeds, and 
facilitate the transfer of property, than the 
measure which he had undertaken to re- 
commend to the House. One of the 
grievances connected with the present 
system which had been put most prominent- 
ly forward, was that of the accidental loss 
or wilful concealment of deeds. When a 
man made a purchase, an abstract of the 
title was delivered to him in which refer- 
ence was made to all the deeds in the pos- 
sessions of the vendor; but it repeatedly 
happened that deeds were noticed in the 
abstracts which the vendor had it not in 
his power to produce, or, having it in his 
power, chose to conceal. The professional 
gentlemen with whom he had conversed 
on this subject, had stated to him that they 
had found cases of fraudulent concealment 
of deeds comparatively rare. One gentle- 
man who had been fifty years in the pro- 
fession, said, that in the course of his prac- 
tice, he had not met with more than six 
cases of that description. It was fair to 
state that fact, because it made against his 
case; but he had reason to believe, that 
wilful concealment of deeds occurred more 
frequently than that Gentleman supposed. 


' He could not give the House a more con- 


vincing proof of this fact, than by stating 
that a practising barrister of the Court of 
Chancery, who, not being aconveyancer, had 
comparatively few titles broughtunderhis eye 
informed him that during the short period of 
five weeks from the 11th of March last, to 
the 15th of April, no less than five such 
cases had fallen under his notice. The first 
was a case of property, mortgaged under 
two different titles, without notice to either 
mortgagee. In the second, a sum was 
borrowed on the security of an agreement, 
for a lease—the lease itself being aiterwards 
taken, it was mortgaged, suppressing the 
transaction on the agreement. The third 
was a case of a mortgage in fee, by a 
tenant for life, under a settlement—the 
settlement being withheld. The fourth, 
was the case of land, settled on a man for 
life ; he suppressed the settlement, and de 
vised the land, as if he had been tenant in 
fee; the settlement afterwards came to 
light, and the devisee was ousted. In the 
fifth, the land was mortgaged, and then 
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Sold for its full value; a settlement was 
afterwards discovered, which has destroyed 
the title both of the mortgager and pur- 
chaser ; because, there were grounds for 
fixing them with constructive notice. Now, 
with five cases of fraud, in as many weeks 
—coming under the notice of a gentleman, 
whose chief business was not the investi- 
gation of titles, was it possible to believe, 
that if the attention of professional men 
were directed to the subject, they would 
not find cases of fraud far more numerous 
than they were now apt to suppose? Al- 
though that ground, by itself, might not 
be sufficient to make them change the whole 
system of the law in transferring lands, 
yet, it being of no unfrequent occurrence, 
it was one ground for legislating; and 
undoubtedly, if they were to devise a 
cure for this evil, there was no one suffi- 
cient to meet every possible case of fraudu- 
lent concealment, except a general record 
of every deed and instrument, relating to 
land—open to the inspection of those who 
were about to deal with the property, and 
furnishing the surest safeguard, that no 
other deed or instrument, affecting the 
title, could by any possibility, exist. 
But it was not from causes of fraudulent 
suppression of deeds alone, that the greatest 
inconveniences arose ; by far the most nu- 
merous—the daily cases which occurred to 
defeat orembarrass titles—were those which 
he had continual opportunities of seeing—he 
alluded to the great difficulty which aimost 
every seller found in producing or obtaining 
the deeds necessary to verify his abstract of 
title. The first step taken by a vendor was 
todeliver to the purchaser, or to his attorney, 
a document containing a statement, of the 
different deeds by which he deduces the title 
to himself. Presuming the title to appear 
good in law, upon the face of this abstract, 
the next process was, to verify the different 
steps in the title, by comparing the deeds 
at length with their contents, as abstracted. 
Now it scarcely ever happened, that there 
was not some deed missing, lost, or mislaid, 
or in the hands of a mortgagor, or other 
person having some interest, and who would 
not produce it—or, when the deeds men- 
tioned in the abstract were produced, there 
might be a recital which disclosed the ex- 
istence of some other deed ; and as such 
disclosure fixed the purchaser with notice 
of its contents, it was necessary, for his 
security, that he should see it, in order to 
be satisfied that it contained nothing affect- 
ing the title ; and it would not do to rely 
upon length of time as a bar; for, there 
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were cases of estates recovered after an 
adverse possession of a century and a 
half, and even longer. So that there was 
no safety unless the purchaser could see the 
actual contents of all the deeds which had 
ever been executed with reference to the 
estate he was about to buy ; and the difli- 
culty, or the impossibility of doing this, 
was not the worst part of the case; for 
the attempt was attended with delay, ex- 
pense, and vexation, harassing beyond 
all conception. A man anxious to become 
possessed of the land, might accept what 
conveyancers call a tolerably good holding 
title; but was that enough? Ought not 
every man to have a right to a good market- 
able title? Was it enough to say, “ You 
may safely buy this—the chances are 100 
to one against this or that deed being found 
—against any adverse claimant starting up 
under this settlement or that will, of which 
we know nothing except that it exists 
somewhere.” Had a purchaser a right to 
no more than this? Had he not rather a 
right to a clear and unimpeachable title, 
such as he might carry into the market, 
and transfer, as a fundholder transferred his 
stock? This vast and daily occurring evil, 
arising out of the non-production of deeds, 
was only to becured by havinga public record 
of all instruments, to which the purchaser 
might be referred, where he might at a 
glance see the whole of every transaction 
which had ever been had, relating to his 
purchase—and might buy, with the full 
assurance that no other deed could by possi- 
bility exist, to defeat or affect the title. 
The saving of expense in all transfers, too, 
would be great; for a general registry 
would not only make titles safe, but would 
enable men to transfer their property with 
facility, and at small cost, compared to what 
they paid at present. When a man wanted 
to sell his land, he took his title deeds to 
an attorney ; purchasers too would not buy 
except through the medium of a professional 
man. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
both parties employed professional men. 
The attorney for the vendor made out an 
abstract of title, for which he charged a 
certain sum ; this abstract was delivered to 
the purchaser’s attorney, who scrutinized it 
with a jealous and watchful eye, from a 
laudable desire to protect the interests of 
his client. First, there was the examina- 
tion of the title, to see that it was properly 
deduced; then came the verification 
of the abstract, with all the difficulties 
he had referred to; then came professional 
charges for time, and correspondence, and 
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journeys, and attendances, and fees to 
counsel, and opinions of conveyancers as 
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to the necessity of calling for this or that | 


deed, or whether they might be safely 
dispensed with—and negotiations with the 
vendor’s attorney as to who should pay for 
office copies of certain instruments, or who 
should be at the expense of searching for 
others, asto abatementin the price, because a 
deed was not forthcoming, or aslight taint is 
thrown upon a portion of the title, with 
various other things ; incurring an expense 
large in every purchase, and in many little 
short of the whole value of the property ! 
If all deeds were registered, these evils 
would be avoided, for a purchaser could go 
to the office without a solicitor, and com- 
pare the abstract with the deeds themselves, 
and learn, to a certainty, the nature of the 
title which he wished to obtain. He was 
aware that the remedy which he proposed 
would be important in its consequences and 
expensive in execution ; but the question 
to be decided was, whether the evil was 
of sufficient magnitude to justify them in 
resorting to the remedy. And he begged 
leave to call the attention of the House to 
the safeguards at present afforded by law 
with respect to the title to real property. 
Many members of the profession contend 
that there was, under the present system, 
a sufficient security for titles afforded by 
what are called outstanding terms. He 
was aware that, in touching upon this 
branch of the subject, he should find it diffi- 
cult to make himself intelligible to those 
who were unacquainted withlegal technical-_ 


ities. An interest in land might be severed | 


into two estates ; the one—called the legal, 
the owner of which was the only person 
recognised on the common-law side of 
Westminster Hall: while another man 
might be the equitable owner, and alone 
entitled to the beneficial enjoyment of the 
estate, and its rents and profits. The rights 
of this person, who was, in fact, the real 
owner, were recognised in Courts of Equity 
alone. Now, take the case of a mortgage, 


in which the mortgager created a term of | 
1,000 years, on condition that if the money | 
be paid back within a certain time, gene- | 


rally six or twelve months, the term should 
cease. 
in the term becomes united with the equit- 


able estate, but if the mortgage money | 


were not paid off within the time, the legal 
estate in the term became absolute, and 
could not get back to the mortgager without 
an actual reconveyance. Here, then, the 
legal estate was in the mortgagee, the 
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| equitable in the mortgager, and so it con- 
| tinued, although the money might be after- 
wards paid off. Suppose the mortgager to 
' sell, a purchaser would require a convey- 
| ance of the legal, as well as of the equitable 
estate, and he would, therefore, insist upon 
| having the outstanding term of 1,000 years 

conveyed either to himself, (in which case 
| the two estates became again consolidated) 
or to a trustee for himself, in which case the 
two estates were still kept apart. The latter 
course was always recommended by con- 
veyancers, because the legal title, which 
had its origin from the date of the mort- 
gage, becomes, by a rule of law, paramount 
to every charge, or alienation, or incum- 
brance, which might have been made by the 
mortgager, between the date of the mortgage 
and the time of the sale ; and, consequently, 
if the purchaser had the equitable interest 
transferred to himself, and the legal estate 
conveyed to his trustee, he might set at 
defiance all mesne incumbrances, the equit- 
able interests of which are equal to his own 
in justice, and prior in point of time, but 
who had not the good fortune to be pos- 
sessed of the legal estate, and who were, 
therefore, defeated by the last purchaser, 
under the maxim, “ that when the equities 
are equal the legal estate shall prevail.” 
Hence, in all transactions relating to land, 
is was the first duty of a purchaser to get 
hold of all the outstanding terms in order 
to protect himself. But this was only to 
be done at an expense, which was frequent- 
ly enormous ; the title to the legal must be 
deduced as much, at length, as the title to 
the equitable estate ; and, as this applied to 
every outstanding term, there might be one 
equitable, and a dozen of legal titles to be 
investigated. He had seen upon the table 
of a conveyancer one abstract of the equit- 
able title, and twenty-five abstracts of 
different outstanding terms, and so neces- 
sary were those to the goodness of the title, 
that the purchaser would have been most 
unwise if he had omitted to get in any 
one of them. These outstanding terms 
undoubtedly afforded a great protection 
to purchasers, at the expense of much 
trouble and money, and of no little injus- 
tice to any unfortunate man whose pur- 
chase or charge was prior in point of time, 
but who had omitted to get hold of the 
legal estate. But the protection which costs 
‘so much time, and trouble, and expense to 
maintain, might not, after all, be worth the 
parchment it was written upon; for, from 
the lapse of time, a court of law might 
presume a surrender of the term, or, what 
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‘was more likely, the purchaser might have 


either actual or constructive notice of any 
one of the prior charges or incumbrances, 
in which case his turn went for nothing, 
and he must take his place according to the 
date of his own transaction, under the 
maxim gui prior est tempore, potior est jure; 
was the House aware what constituted 
notice? It was not alone what a man had 
seen with his own eyes, or heard with his 
own ears, but it was what his attorney 
might have known, or ought to have 
known; and if he employed a country 
attorney, who transacted the business 
through a town agent, then whatever the 
town agent, or the town agent’s clerk 
knows, might have known, or ought to 
have known, was notice to the unfortunate 
purchasers, whose title might thus be 
defeated, notwithstanding all the boasted 
protection of the outstanding term which 
he had got in at so much labour and cost. 


‘This safeguard might then turn out to be, 


when obtained, very inadequate, and it 
would give little real protection, as compared 


with that which a general registry would 


afford. Besides, legal terms were by no 
means universal ; there were many proper- 
ties, particularly house-property, where the 
legal was not severed from the equitable 
estate, so that at best it was but a partial 
protection. There could not be a doubt 
that there was no greater benefit likely to 
be conferred by the adoption of a general 
registry than the getting rid of these out- 
standing terms; conveyances would be 
shortened, expense diminished, and, above 
all, security given, by the removal of every 
doubt or taint that could in any way affect 
the title. Another great evil which would 
be cured by a general registry was this: 
A person might mortgage his estate to A, 
afterwards to B, and subsequently to C. 
Suppose the estate would not bear the 
whole of these three charges, according to 
justice and equity, C, who lent his money 
last, ought to suffer, because he had lent 
upon an insufficient security. But he 
might save himself from this predicament 
by paying off A, and taking A’s mortgage 
to his own, by which he got hold of the 
legal estate ; and squeezed out the unfor- 
tunate B, who had nothing but his prior 
equity to depend upon. It would avail 
him nothing, however, because a subse- 
quent, but more active incumbrancer had 
got hold of the legal estate, and could use 


‘it as a means to deprive him of his security. 


That was an evil of every day occurrence. 
It is obvious that a register of deeds would 
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prevent that mischief; because both A and 
B’s mortgages would have appeared upon 
the title; C, before he lent his money, 
would ascertain whether money had previ- 
ously been advanced ; and finding that 
there were already two charges, he would 
not lend at all, except he had ascertained 
that the estate was of sufficient value to 
pay all three incumbrances. The opposition 
to the measure had chiefly arisen from soli- 
citors, for whom he entertained the highest 
respect, and who were a most useful and 
honorable class of men, but he must protest 
against the misrepresentations which had 
been made by some of that body, both as 
to the nature and object of this measure. 
It had been stated, that it was the object 
of the Bill to have all existing title deeds 
sent to London, to be there deposited. His 
hon. friend, the member for Yorkshire, had 
endeavoured to alarm the country gentle- 
men, as to the consequences of carrying 
this Bill. His hon. friend seemed to 
suppose that all title-deeds were actually to 
be sent to the register-office. His hon. 
friend might set his mind at rest on that 
subject, as there was no intention of touch- 
ing a single existing deed. The measure 
was altogether prospective, and was only to 
take effect as regarded deeds executed after 
the establishment of a general register- 
office, unless, indeed, parties chose to regis- 
ter their old deeds. He had no doubt that 
this would be done in many instances, as it 
would serve as a protection against loss— 
and in cases where one man holds the deeds 
when several besides himself are interested 
in the property, it would be of the greatest 
possible advantage for such of the owners 
as could not command the originals, to 
have a duplicate deposited in the office. 
The deeds to be registered were those made 
after the passing of the Act; and, asit was 
the very nature and chief object of the plan 
that deeds should be registered at full 
length, so it would be found unnecessary, 
after the system had been some time in 
operation, to disclose more of the title than 
the simple fact of the conveyance, whether 
by sale, mortgage, or otherwise; which 
would tend to shorten, as well as simplify, all 
deeds. It had been stated, that to put on 
record all deeds connected with land, would 
expose a man’s affairs, which might be 
attended with serious inconvenience to him. 
It would undoubtedly be a serious objection 
if a number of idle persons could go into 
the register-office and examine what incum- 
brances a gentleman had on his property. 
But before a person would be allowed to 
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examine the register, he must show that he 
had an interest in doing so, and he would 
subject himself to a penalty if he proceeded 
to search having no such interest. But 
such an evil was more in imagination than 
reality. No inconvenience had ever re- 
sulted from the existence of a register of 
ships, in which mortgage transactions of 
the most delicate nature, as affecting a man’s 
credit, were exposed. No evil resulted 
from a public register of annuity deeds, or 
of wills, by searching which, any one might 
for a shilling learn how a man had disposed 
of every shilling of his property. Another 
objection had been stated, that by establish- 
ing a register-office, the greatest impedi- 
ments would be thrown in the way of the 
transactions of country bankers; and it 
would prevent persons borrowing sums of 
them by depositing their title-deeds. He 
should be unwilling to dispute or disparage 
the value or convenience of that security, 
although it was a means of getting rid of 
the Statute of frauds, and evading the 
Stamp-duty. It was a transaction which 
constantly took place, and was often attend- 
ed with considerable benefit. But what 
was the nature of the transaction? At 
present the money was advanced on the 
reliance that the party applying for it was 
a man of honour, and not on the title, 
which, after all, might turn out to be no 
title. It was advanced on the confidence 
which the lender had in the honour of the 
borrower, that he would not give him 
waste-paper instead of real title-deeds. If 
a general register of deeds were to take 
place, the country banker would lend upon 
the assurance of the party borrowing, that 
no subsequent deed had been registered, as 
he now lent upon the assurance that the 
title-deeds he produced formed the whole 
title to the estate; but with this additional 
advantage, that, by writing to London, the 
banker might ascertain, in two or three 
days, whether there were any charges on 
the estate in question. If there were not, 
he might lend his money in perfect security, 
and, at the same time, the registration of 
his deed would prevent others advancing 
money on the property. If the transaction 
was not likely to be temporary, he would 
save the expense of a regular mortgage, but 
retained his full security, by simply enter- 
ing a caveat on the register, which would 
forbid any dealing with the property until 
the caveat was withdrawn. So far from 
doing any injury to the borrower, it would 
be of the greatest service to him, as a man 
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knew that no one else had advanced money 
on the estate. The only effect the estab- 
lishment of a register could have would be, 
to give a great collateral security to the 
lender ; and he was satisfied, that in such 
transactions, a very great and extensive 
benefit would result from the adoption of 
such a measure as that which he recom- 
mended. The plan which he intended to 
propose, he was aware it was supposed 
to be intricate, but nothing could be more 
simple. As an index of names would, ina 
very few years, become too voluminous for 
convenient reference, it was proposed that 
the names of the owners who first deal 
with the property, should alone be indexed ; 
and that all subsequent transactions should 
be referred to this head, which was called 
in the Bill, the “ roots of titles ;” such 
reference being made by a number, or 
letter, marked upon the deed itself. In 
fact, the plan was a classification of title- 
deeds; so that all deeds relating to any 
particular estate might be found under the 
symbol of that estate. It was an index to 
lands, and not to the owners ; and, there-« 
fore, all that was required was, to get the 
names of the owners who first dealt with 
the lands, upon the index; and it was 
obvious that, even this index, which was 
so limited in its extent, might, in the course 
of time, be dispensed with ; for as soon as 
a title had been sufficiently long on the 
register to be good by length of time, it 
would not be necessary to carry the search 
so high as the root. Mr. Bell a learned 
gentleman of great professional attainments 
and of high reputation at the bar, was 
formerly opposed to the establishment 
of a general register, on the ground of the 
difficulty of finding a practicable plan ; but 
a full examination into this plan has 
induced Mr. Bell entirely to alter his opin- 
ion, and he was satisfied that the scheme 
of the Commissioners was quite easy, and 
would certainly be completely successful. 
A great deal had been made of the mysteri- 
ous words, as they had been termed, by 
which the plan had been described in the 
Bill, and it had been said that a masonic 
system of symbols had been adopted, with 
a view to mystify titles and make the index 
unintelligible. Now, really, it was won- 
derful to see how sensible men could be 
led away by asound. The symbols pro- 
posed were, in fact, nothing more than an 
easy means of reference, so as to prevent 
the complexity of long and endless indexes.” 
For instance, if there be a deed registered 


by John Brown, as first owner, the index, 
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letter B, is searched, and the reference 
found to be letter A, folio 100. The letter 
A was the symbol, and all subsequent deeds, 
registered either by John Brown or his 
successors would appear under that symbol. 
No name ever appeared but John Brown’s. 
because whatever was afterwards done with 
the estate, was found by referring to 
letter A, folio 100. That referred to a 
book in the office, in which was found, 
fairly written out, every deed, from the one 
first registered by John Brown to the one 
last put on the register. So the deeds, 
as they were registered, would be indorsed 
with the letter A, folio 100: and this was 
the reference by which the owner, or any 
body he was dealing with, was directed to 
the whole history of the title, as appearing 
on the registry. He hoped, therefore there 
would be no more alarm excited by the 
fear of masonic symbols, or other mysteries. 
The measure of registration was no novelty ; 
it existed in Yorkshire and Middlesex, 
although the systems there were extremely 
defective. The registration in Scot- 
land, was found to work extremely well. 
That system differed, in many respects, 
from that which he proposed should be 
adopted for this country. In France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Prussia, Denmark, 
Holland, in Norway, in Sweden, in Italy, 
in America, and in the West-India Islands, 
also register of deeds existed. If, therefore, 
such’ a plan existed in so many countries, 
and was found to succeed, surely it could 
not be very dangerous to adopt the principle 
in this country. No country that had 
adopted a plan of registration had seen 
reason to abandon it. It had been suggest- 
ed that, in the place of a general register, 
in London, there should be a number of 
register-offices in various parts of the coun- 
try ; but there were a variety of objections 
to this. By having an office in London, 
the expense would be much less, a more 
able body of men would direct it; and the 
facility of searching for deeds would be 
greatly facilitated, as they would all be 
brought under one head. By the adoption 
of the simple mode of registration which he 
suggested, any one would be enabled, in the 
course of an hour or two, to search out for 
and discover the nature of any deed ; so 
that, if an instruction was sent up to the 
keeper of the register-office in London to 
give information as to a deed, an answer 
might be sent back by return of post ; and 
the rapidity of communication between 
London and every part of the country was 
so great, that a search would be sooner 
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made and answered, than if there was a 
register-office in every county in England. 
He was fully persuaded that, if Parliament 
should think fit to entertain the proposition, 
it would, by establishing a general record 
of all title-deeds, confer a benefit upon the 
country more enduring, more widely bene- 
ficial in its effects, than would ever be 
afforded by any other legal Reform which 
the ingenuity of man could devise. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded b 
moving for leave to bring ina Bill “ to 
establish a general registry of all deeds and 
instruments relating to Real Property in 
England and Wales.” 

Mr. Strickland had thought, after the 
general opposition manifested to this méa- 
sure last year, that all idea of proceeding 
with it, had been abandoned. He did not 
mean to say that the attornies in the me- 
tropolis might not be favourable to it; but 
the opposition to the scheme through the 
rest of England, was powerful and uni- 
versal. He could not imagine for what 
object it had now been brought forward, 
unless it were to throw out a tub to the 
whale, and divert public attention from 
such unpleasant subjects as the repeal of 
the House and Window-tax, and the Malt- 
duty. As for carrying it, he was satisfied 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman knew 
that it was impossible. A proposition for 
the establishment of a general registry was 
made in the time of Oliver Cromwell, and 
all the lawyers then in the House were 
strongly opposed to it; now, however, 
many of the learned profession were in 
favour of a scheme of the sort. In those 
days, the lawyers were actuated by different 
motives from those which influence them 
now, they were then only excited by patri- 
otic feelings to bring forward those plans 
which they thought would be beneficial to 
the country, but now they must be paid 
high salaries for acting as Commissioners, 
and they exerted themselves to carry mea- 
sures, the only effect of which could be to 
increase litigation. The present measure 
was the first-fruits of a law commission, 
which had cost the country 28,000/., and 
it was impossible to tell what further 
expense might attend it. If any of his 
Majesty’s Ministers had been present, he 
should have impressed upon them the neces. 
sity of at once getting rid of these Law 
Commissions, which kept the country in a 
state of agitation, and did great injury, by 
exciting general apprehension respecting 
the rights of property. The noble Lord 
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question of the currency, proposed a Motion 
to the effect that this House would not 
consent to alter the standard of value, as 
any proposition for that purpose would 
shake the stability of the money-market. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that the 
proceedings of the Law Commissions excited 
a general anxiety among all the holders of 
landed property ; for every man felt, that 
they were proposing measures which ren- 
dered property uncertain and insecure. He 
regretted that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have taken up this Bill, after it 
had been judiciously dropped by the hon. 
and- learned Solicitor General. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman in the course of his 
speech, said, that the country attornies and 
solicitors had been guilty of gross misrepre- 
sentations on the subject of this Bill. It 
was very easy for a Master of Chancery to 
abuse country attornies when they were 
not here to protect themselves, but he must 
say, that the attack was altogether uncalled- 
for. ‘The opposition to the Bill, however, 
came from the landed proprietors and gentry 
of England who were all opposed to it. He 
had himself presented a petition tothe House 
signed by a very large portion of the landed 
proprietorsof Yorkshire, and, amongst others, 
by Lord Harewood, Lord Howden, Lord 
Mexborough, Sir Francis Wood, Sir W. 
Cooke, and Sir John Ramsden, and by a 
numerous body of bankers and merchants. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
the opinions of various lawyers were united 
in favour of his Bill. He also said, that 
Mr. J. Bell, a distinguished Chancery law- 
yer, who was formerly opposed to this 
scheme, had recently seen reason to alter 
his opinion. Now he had heard that Gen- 
tleman say before the Committee up-stairs, 
that he did not know of any evils that had 
resulted from the want of a system of 
registration. It appeared, however, that 
the lawyers had obtained new light on the 
subject, and had found that the greatest 
evils resulted from the concealment of 
deeds, It had been stated that a great 
discovery had been made in a mode of 
keeping an index by “ roots and symbols,” 
which would prevent the recurrence of any 
confusion or loss of deeds by registration. 
Mr. Bell however when examined before the 
Committee above-stairs, when asked whether 
he understood this method of “roots and 
symbols” answered “TI think [ understand 
it, but I am not sure that I comprehend 
it.” And this was the opinion which was 
quoted as being decidedly in favour of the 
proposed measure. If his opinion were 
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asked as to the probable results of a general 
metropolitan registration, he could not 
express it more distinctly than in the words 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor-General, 
in the First Report of the Commissioners 
on the Law of Real Property, in the year 
1829, and before he must be supposed to 
have changed his opinion. The passage to 
which he alluded was this—‘We are 
‘aware of the numerous and weighty 
‘ obstacles to so extensive and novel a plan, 
‘ in a country of so great extent as England, 
‘ where transfers of land are more nume- 
‘ rous than in any other part of the globe, 
‘ and where the disclosure of private affairs 
‘may be dangerous to commercial credit.’ 
But one word more respecting this supposed 
discovery about “ roots and symbols.” The 
Solicitor-General, in the Chair of the Com- 
mittee undertook the explanation of the 
system. But he soon became so entangled 
amongst these roots, that he seized a 
favourable opportunity to desert the Com- 
mittee, leaving the Chair to the more 
youthful energies of the master in chancery. 
He, however, was likewise shortly lost and 
enveloped amidst the mazes of these roots 
and symbols. At last one of the paid Com- 
missioners—the supposed author and in- 
ventor of this discovery—was called in: but 
after a careful investigation the whole 
scheme broke down—the supposed discovery 
turned out to be no discovery at all, but 
only a very confused and unsatisfactory 
method of keeping an index. Now, if all 
title-deeds were to be sent up to this great 
mausoleum—to this immense building,— 
where would be found law Latin, Norman 
French, and conveyancers’ English; and 
which, therefore, might more properly be 
called this Tower of Babel ;—there would 
be an enormous charge on the public for 
keeping up the establishment. Independent 
of the salaries and fees to be paid to the 
officers, upwards of 500,000/. would be 
required for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of the building. [The Solicitor 
General 20,000/.] He had heard that 
Lincoln’s Inn-square was to be purchased, 
and that an enormous building was to be 
erected to cover the interior of it: a building 
sufficiently capacious to contain all the 
title-deeds, mortgages, wills, marriage set- 
tlements, and legal instruments of England 
must be of enormous magnitude. By the 
Yorkshire scheme of registration there were 
deposited only memorials and an Index. 
But in the proposed plan there were to be 
deposited not only memorials, but the whole 
original title-deeds or copies of them. He 
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had witnessed a settlement of a considerable 
estate, and the writings, from their bulk 
and weight could not consist of less than a 
hundred skins of parchment, and yet a 
deed of that nature was to be sent up free 
of expense by the mail-coach, to this great 
mausoleum of parchment. It had been 
said, that the deeds were not to be retained 
but copies of them were to be taken; but 
were the originals to be returned free of 
expense to the owners? He said it was a 
lawyer’s Bill ; the head of the office was to 
be a serjeant-at-law, and a number of bar- 
risters, of four years’ standing, were to hold 
office as deputy registrars, and clerks with- 
out number. And these serjeants-at-law, 
and experienced lawyers, were to put their 
learning into their pockets, and be reduced 
to the drudgery of taking copies and keeping 
an index, As the Bill originally stood re- 
tiring allowances were to be granted ; but 
in a subsequent edition of the Bill the word 
“ retiring” was omitted; but pensions were 
still to be granted. The serious objections, 
however, were to the principle of the plan. 
The very circumstance of sending title-deeds 
up to London, which might be lost, would 
throw property into utter confusion. A gain, 
a man’s title-deeds would be exposed to 
the examination of any person who chose 
to investigate them ; by this means his pro- 
perty would be vonflered insecure, and he 
subjected to vexatious litigation, He might 
be told that means would be taken to pre- 
vent any one from searching for or perusing 
a deed without being really interested ; but 
how could that be “accomplished > Then 
it was provided that should a title-deed be 
lost, or injury sustained by any neglect of 
duty, the person who might thus be reduced 
to difficulties or ruin, might bring an action 
against the chief registrar; but what chance 
of redress would any gentleman have in 
pursuing that course; he would have to 
contend with all the power and influence 
of the Government, as the action was to be 
defended by the Attorney-General, and the 
expense of this defence was to be paid out 
of the public purse.. And what was it short 
of an insult to tell a person that he might 
seek redress by contending against such 
fearful odds, in a system which was thus 
to tax Ireland and Scotland for registering 
the title-deeds of English proprietors, or 
paying damages for their loss. Should the 
measure be ‘persevered in, that certainly 
would not be the last time that the House 
would have to direct its most serious atten- 
tion to the subject. 

The Solieitor-General thought, that the 
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member for Yorkshire had advanced nothing 
like argument against the Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman taunted his hon. and learned 
friend with having adopted this measure 
after he (the Solicitor General) had seen 
reason to abandon it. He had not abandoned 
the measure, and he had the most perfect 
confidence in the benefits which would 
result from its adoption. The only reason 
why he did not proceed with it was, because 
he was connected with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and it was not desirable that 
the subject should be brought forward as a 
Government measure. He believed, that 
all the members of the Government were 
favourable to it; but it was considered 
better that the measure should be brought 
forward by his hon. and learned friend than 
by him. He anticipated that the opposition 
to this measure would be extremely slight. 
It would be recollected that the matter 
was referred to a Committee up-stairs, 
which consisted of Gentlemen of all opinions 
and very many of them directly hostile to 
the principle ; but, after a long and delibe- 
rate inquiry, the Committee, with almost 
the single exception of the hon. member 
for Yorkshire, all concurred in the propriety 
of the principle of the measure. He would 
venture to assert, that a majority of the 
landed proprietors of the country were 
agreed in the principle of the measure, in 
holding that it would tend much to their. 
interest if there was a registry of deeds in 
this country. And, notwithstanding the 
hon. Member was pleased to designate the 
register-office as a “mausoleum of deeds,” 
he believed that the general feeling was in 
favour of one oftice in the metropolis, rather 
than of having a number of offices scattered 
over the kingdom. The chief opponents 
of the measure were those very active 
persons, the country solicitors. He was 
not surprised that these persons should be 
opposed to the establishment of a general 
registration, and prefer a number of local 
registers; if the latter plan were adopted, 
they would expect to become registrars ; 
and then all the business would be in 
their hands. He had no doubt that they 
would be most active and zealous advocates 
for a local registration. He was not 
astonished at the opposition of the country 
solicitors, but he was utterly at a loss to 
account for the opposition of the hon. mem- 
ber for Yorkshire, and other country Gen- 
tlemen. He could not understand upon 
what principle they acted. It reminded 
him of the observation of the conveyancer, 
who said, that he would rather submit to 
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have his bowels dragged out by wild horses | against those evils which the hon. member 
than agree to the abolition of fines and re- | for Yorkshire said would follow the adop- 


| 


coveries. So the hon. member for Yorkshire 
in his warmth against a system of registra- 
tion, would rather submit to anything than | 
consent to support this measure. At present | 
a man could hardly tell whether his title | 
were good or not, as a deed of which | 
he was previously ignorant might be brought 
to light at any time. What, then, was the | 
object of registration. A man would be | 
able to learn at once whether there were 
any deeds in existence connected with a 
property he wished to purchase, or which | 
he inherited? If the deeds did not appear | 
to exist on the face of the register, they | 
would not be allowed. Of course as 
was said by his right hon. and learned friend, 
this enactment would have reference only 
to deeds executed after the passing of the 
Bill. There were many grievous cases 
constantly occurring to show the oppressive 
operation of the present state of the law, as 
regarded property ; his hon. and learned 
friend had adverted to some cases of this 
kind; and there would be no difficulty in 
adding to the list. The great opponent of 
this measure, before the Committee, was 
Mr. Preston, the eminent conveyancer ; 
but his opposition was rather to the details, 
than to the principle. He dwelt on the 
necessity of being cautious of guarding 
against alterations in the law relative to | 
real property ; but he did not point out any 
evils that would result from the adoption. 
of this specific measure. The hon. member 
for Yorkshire, had stated, that he had seen 
a marriage settlement of 150 skins of parch- 
ment. Now, it would be necessary to thke 
a copy of all this; but with a register, he 
would reduce the abstract of the deed to 
little more than half a folio. All that was 
necessary might be described in that space, 
so that the expense of registry would not 
be so great as the hon. Gentleman imagined, | 
even in so extreme acase as that. The 
hon. Gentleman said, this was a lawyer’s 
Bill, and that it was brought forward for 
the purpose of creating offices with largo 
salaries. He could only declare, that as far 
as he was concerned, he was not in the 
slightest degree interested in the matter ; 
for, if he had the opportunity, he would 
not become registrar, or deputy-registrar, or 
clerk, in this “mausoleum.” The present 
system was so full of difficulty and risk, that 
borrowers on real security had to pay much 
more than they otherwise would. The 
amount of this tax, which such borrowers 
had to pay, was much more than a set-off 
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tion of the measure before the House. 
A system of registration already existed in 
Ireland; now, if it were found to succeed 
in that country (and there was no doubt 
that such was the case) there was no reason 
why it should not be equally successful and 
England. Similar re- 
gisters existed in France, Germany, 
America, and other foreign countries, and 
in each of these States the plan was found 
It must, therefore, be shown 
that there was something peculiar to the 
people or Government of England which 
would prevent its being advantageous here. 
The hon. member for Yorkshire said, that, 
calculating from the expense of the York- 
shire register, the charge for a general 
register for the whole of the country would 
be enormous. He had no hesitation in 
affirming, that the Yorkshire register was 
full of jobs; it annually cost not less than 
20,0001, ; but he would venture to say, that, 
for less than that amount—and with the 
exercise of a proper economy—a general 
register-oflice for the whole country might 
be maintained. Again, so far from such 
an institution causing delay, it would pre- 
vent delay, in transferring property. Those 
protracted and tiresome inquiries which it 
was now necessary to institute would he 
avoided, as the necessary information could 
be immediately obtained at the Register 
office. So far the disclosure would be 
wholesome; and at the same time, the 
utmost care would be taken to prevent any 
information being given to any person who 
could not show that he had a real interest 
in the matter. He did not see why England 
should not have a general system of regis 
tration as well as almost every other civil- 
ized nation on the face of the earth. All 
countries where it had been once adopted 
had uniformly adhered to the principle ; 
and therefore he said that experience 
afforded every evidence of its utility. The 
hon. member for Yorkshire referred to the 
Law Commissions, and the expense attend- 
ing them, hinting that the proposals for 
reforms in the law originated in the remu- 
neration given to the Commissioners for 
their professional aid. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that, as far as regarded 
himself, the compensation he had received 
for his services on that Commission, fell far 
short of what he should obtain for similar 
professional exertions between individual 
and individual ;—that, in short, if he looked 
at the matter merely in a pecuniary point: 
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of view, he made a very bad bargain in 
holding the post at all; asit was, however, 
he was influenced, chiefly, by the anxious 
desire to do that which was of the most es- 
sential importance to the well-being of the 
country ; namely, to amend the laws ; and 
he had laboured night and day for that 
object. If he should succeed, that alone 
would be a sufficient reward for his exer- 
tions. 

Mr. Duncombe asked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to exclude Yorkshire from his 
proposed Bill, because he felt satisfied that 
its operation would not be beneficial to 
that county. He would not oppose the 
measure in its present stage, but he should 
do so afterwards, if Yorkshire was included 
in it. 

Mr. Pease thought that, in common 
courtesy, they ought to allow the present 
Motion to pass, and that afterwards im- 
provements might be suggested, which, 
if not attended to, would afford a fairer 
opportunity of opposing the measure. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Pension TO Lorp Dunetass.] Mr. 
Hume rose to call in question the right 
of his late Majesty to grant a pension 
to Lord Dunglass. The question he was 
about to bring before the House was one of 
great importance, because it involved a 
principle which, if disallowed, would put 
an end to all sinecures and pensions. The 
country was staggering under the weight of 
its burthens, and one way to relieve it 
would be te repudiate the principle he 
alluded to. He held a table of pensions 
in his hand, from which he would select 
one or two, to show the evil effect of 
granting civil pensions. There were two 
sinecures which dated from the year 1694, 
and which had, calculated to the present 
time, cost the country 50,000,000/. sterling. 
The sinecures he meant were those of the 
two Chief Justices in Eyre. Another 
instance of this system of civil pensions, 
was the money paid to one of the pre- 
decessors of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair, to Mr. Sergeant Onslow. The 
money which had been paid to him and his 
son was 163,000/., which, calculating prin- 
cipal and interest, would now amount to 
the sum of about 373,000/. paid by the 
country for services he was sure no Member 
of that House would be willing to pay 
so highly for. Another instance was the 
pension of 276/. paid to the Earl of Home, 
the father of the young nobleman whose 
claims he was calling in question, for 
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services no one knew anything about, and 
which, calculated with interest from the 
time it was granted up to the present time, 
would amount to 36,560l. or thereabouts. 
Happening, in a Committee up-stairs, to 
make an inquiry as to the disbursements 
paid out of the Scotch Exchequer, he found 
one which struck him exceedingly. It was 
the sum of 300/. paid to Lord Dunglass as 
Chamberlain of Ettrick Forest. This sine- 
cure dated from before the Union, and was 
originally 8/. 10s., Scotch money. In a 
Committee of Inquiry on sinecures and 
pensions held in the year 1810, a Resolution 
was passed relative to this identical pension. 
Now, what he complained of was, that, 
after that Resolution, the sinecure should 
be renewed. He contended that the Sove- 
reign, having a right to the Crown revenues 
only during his life time, had no power to 
make any grant out of them which should 
endure beyond the period of his life, because 
such a grant would interfere with the 
rights of his successors in the event of the 
grantee surviving him. This was the case 
with Lord Dunglass, who had survived 
George 4th. He (Mr. Hume) thought 
that they should put an end to proceedings 
of this kind, as a useless and improper 
expenditure of the public money. He con- 
cluded by moving, ‘“That a humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to issue 
a Commission to the law-officers of the 
Crown to inquire into the validity of 
the right of Lord Dunglass to hold the 
office of Chamberlain of Ettrick Forest after 
the demise of George 4th, and if necessary, 
to bring the question of its validity to 
trial.” 

The Lord Advocate said, that his own 
opinion was, that this grant was illegal ; 
but he thought that it would be indecorous 
in the House to adjudicate upon it, and to 
deprive the noble Lord of it in his absence, 
and without hearing what he might have 
to urge in support of it. He was, therefore, 
of opinion that the best plan which the 
House could follow would be the adoption 
of the Motion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. It was certainly a curious 
thing to give Lord Dunglass 300/. a-year for 
the collection of quit rents which did not 
amount to more than 230/. a-year. It was 
unfortunate for the noble Lord that this 
appointment of 300/. a-year had not been a 
pension upon the Scotch pension-list ; for in 
that case he might have continued to hold 
out, ‘inasmuch as the pensions on that list, 
which expired with the Sovereign, had 
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been continued by the liberality of Parlia- 
ment. 
Motion agreed to. 


IncLosurFs.] Mr. Pryme said, that 
the object he had in view was to induce 
the House to pass a Resolution directing 
that in every Inclosure Bill hereafter 
passed, a clause shall be inserted to pro- 
vide for the allotment of a certain portion 
of land, to such of the labouring poor 
as shall be willing to hire it at a moderate 
rent. He apprehended that would be 
one of the best modes of withdrawing the 
agricultural labourer from illegal or profli- 
gate pursuits, and of restoring to him, 
at least in some degree, those habits of 
steadiness and providence which were wont 
to be his chief characteristics. The plan 
had already been tried in several places, 
and particularly at Saffron Walden, with 
complete success; and by the Report of a 
Society, calling itself ‘‘The Labourers’ 
Friend Society,” it appeared that it had led 
not only to a considerable increase of the 
comforts of the poor, but also to a material 
diminution of the Poor-rates in every 
instance in which it had been carried into 
operation. What :he proposed was, “that 
a portion of land be allotted out of the 
commonable lands, or waste grounds to the 
incumbent of the living, and the parish 
officers, for the time being, and the owners 
of 100 acres of land, in such parish, as 
trustees, to let the same in small portions 
at low rents, to all labourers resident in 
the parish, who may be desirous of hiring 
the same—such rents to be paid to the 
parish officers for the time being, in aid of 
the Poor-rates.” And in contemplation of 
any objection that might be raised as to the 
impossibility of particular parishes being 
able to comply with such a regulation, 
he had added this proviso—‘“unless any 
special reason can be shown why such 
allotment cannot conveniently or properly 
be made in that particular instance.” He 
trusted, therefore, that he had so worded 
the Motion, as effectually to shut out any 
objection that such a resolution or such 
a plan could not be adopted, because it 
could not be made applicable in every 
instance. One of the arguments which he 
had heard urged against the proposition 
was, that it would interfere to the pre- 
judice of private property. He maintained 
that it would have no effect of the kind — 
on the contrary, by improving the con- 
dition of the poor—by rendering them more 
contented, more happy, and more orderly, 
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and, at the same time, by diminishing the 
Poor-rates—it would confer a great benefit 
rather than effect any injury to private 
property. Of the few instances in which 
the experiment had been tried, he would 
mention two. In one parish the plan was 
adopted in 1819, at which time the Poor- 
rates amounted to 2,000/. a-year; but in 
1830, after it had been in operation for ten 
years, the Poor-rates werereduced to 1,400/. 
a-year. In the other imstance—that of 
Saffron Walden, in consequence of the 
adoption of this plan, the Poor-rates had 
been reduced from 3,000/. to 2,000/. a-year. 
Independent of this reduction in the Poor- 
rates, there was another point of view 
in which the plan seemed to have worked 
most advantageously. During the period 
of the disturbances in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, although the surrounding country 
was nightly alarmed by fires, and the day 
rendered dangerous by tumultuous bodies 
of machine-breakers, the parish of Safiron 
Walden was wholly undisturbed, and no 
destruction of property took place there. 
It appeared, too, that the rent of the small 
portions of land allotted to the labourer 
had always been punctually and cheerfully 
paid, without any demand for reduction, 
although all other rents of land had been 
lowered nearly thirty per cent. Further, 
it appeared that where the plan had been 
adopted, the idle and mischievous among 
the rural population—the thief and the 
poacher—had been converted into honest 
and industrious men. Having mentioned 
the general objects of his Motion, as well as 
some of the results of previous experiments, 
which should recommend it to the adoption 
of the House, he might, perhaps, be allowed 
to cite another instance, which was, per- 
haps, stronger than any to which he had 
yet alluded, and which seemed to afford 
conclusive evidence of the propriety of a 
general resolution of this kind being adopted. 
In an Inclosure Bill passed for a parish 
in the county of Huntingdon, in 1830, a 
clause was inserted for the allotment of 
about twenty acres of land, to be let out in 
the manner that he proposed, to the agri- 
cultural population of the place, which 
consisted of about 400 persons. The in- 
habitants of this parish had previously been 
rather idle and disorderly than otherwise ; 
the Sunday was commonly spent in drunken- 
ness and riot—pauperism prevailed to a 
very great extent, and little of providence 
or industry was to be found amongst them. 
The Bill had now been in operation for 
little more than twelve months; but, during 
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that short period, the change effected in the 
disposition of the inhabitants had been 
most striking; they were become industri- 
ous, provident, steady, happy, and comfort- 
able. Many burnings of agricultural stock, 
and much breaking of machinery, took 
place around them; but the inhabitants 
of this parish, though formerly of a dis- 
position to join in such proceedings, not 
only abstained from doing so, but, in the 
only instance of a fire which took place 
within the parish, they turned out tq a man, 
to save everything that it was possible 
to save. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the following Resolution :— That 
the Committee, on every Inclosure Bill, 
shall, in their Report, certify whether a 
portion of land, as near to the village 
as conveniently may be, and not less than 
in the proportion of one acre to every 
twenty-five inhabitants, according to the 
last population census, has been by such 
Bill directed to be allotted out of the com- 
monable lands or waste grounds, to the 
incumbent of the living, and the parish 
officers for the time being, and the owners 
of 100 acres of land in such parish, as 
trustees, in trust to let the same in small 
portions, at low rents, to all labourers 
resident in the parish, who may be desirous 
of hiring the same, such rents to be paid to 
the parish officers for the time being, in aid 
of the Peor-rates, or whether there be any 
special reason why such allotment cannot 
conveniently or properly be made in that 
particular instance.” 

Mr. I1ume did not rise to oppose the 
Motion, but he thought that on one of 
such importance the Resolution ought to be 
printed, and full time allowed for its con- 
sideration. He would therefore propose 
that the debate on this question be adjourned 
to that day week. 

Debate adjourned. 


Porice-Orrices (Lonpon).] On the 
Motion of Mr. Lamb, the House went into 
a Committee on the Metropolitan Police- 
Offices Bill 

Mr. Pease proposed a clause, to the effect 
to give Magistrates the power of punishing 
persons who kept places for bear-baiting, 
dog-fighting, and other cruel sports of that | 
kind, which tended so much to demoralize | 
those who assisted at them, and also to | 
punish those who were present at such 
sports. 

On the Question that the clause be 
brought up, 


Mr. Lamb said, he felt it to be his sae! 
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to oppose the clause which the hon. member 
for Durham wished to introduce. He saw 
no reason why the sports of the poor 
should be interfered with more than those 
of the rich. If individuals had cause to 
complain of any riot or disturbance occur- 
ring in places where such sports were 
carried on, it was open to them to indict 
such places as a nuisance. 

Mr. Lennard said, those practices might 
be described by some as amusements ; for 
his own part, he viewed them as cruelties. 
He, therefore, should support the clause. 
It was true, that individuals might proceed 
by indictment; but the process was so 
dilatory and so uncertain, that it was almost 
useless to resort to it. He concurred in 
the propriety of the clause, and was glad 
that the hon. Member had brought it for- 
ward. 

Mr. Hill opposed the clause. He did 
not see how it could be fairly agreed to, 
unless the House was prepared to put down 
coursing, pigcon-shooting, angling, &c. 
The House would not surely proceed on 
the puritanical principle and 

Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to. 

Mr. Fotch contended the clause was 
very desirable with the view to prevent 
the practice of frequenting these pits for 
fighting dogs, and pursue other such in- 
human sports, by disorderly and dishonest 
persons. They were too often the haunts 
of vagabonds and thieves. The clause, too, 
was to be confined to within five miles 
of the metropolis, and that with the view 
to prevent the congregating together of 
loose and idle persons, who often met 
in these places for no other purpose than to 
plan the robbery of individuals, burglary, 
and rifling of banks in this city. 

The Solicitor General was convinced 
that the argument used by the last speaker, 
when calmly considered, would be deemed 
an objection strong enough to induce the 
House to reject the clause. If these con- 
sequences were to be anticipated from the 
continuance of the practice, why was not a 
Bill of a general nature brought in to 
repress these sports throughout the country? 
The interests of morality would seem to 
require a gencral measure instead of begin- 
ning to legislate for a district in the manner 


_of an experiment. 


Mr. George F. Young was of opinion, 
that the proposed cliuse ought to be agreed 
to, because it would have the effect of 
putting an end to practices which had 
a demoralizing influence on the people, 
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Mr. John Romilly objected to the clause. 
It was, as he thought, improperly introduced 
in a Police Regulation Bill. In a Bill for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals it 
might fairly be inserted. ' 

Sir, Thomas Freemantle thought the 
present. opportunity afforded by the pro- 
position of the hon. member for South 
Durham ought not to be suffered to pass 
unimproved. This experiment to repress 
these cruel and immoral associations he 
hoped would lead to a more general measure 
being adopted by the Legislature to ac- 
complish so truly desirable an object. 

Mr. Pease, in reply, observed that his 
sole object in bringing forward the clause 
was to aid the Magistracy of the metropolis 
in putting down these places, which it was 
admitted were the constant haunts of the 
idle and immoral, and in the continuance 
of which the police found the greatest 
obstacle to the coercion of the guilty, and 
the repression of plans for robbery and 
outrage. 

The Committee divided—Ayes 42 ; Noes 
46: Majority 4. 

The House resumed. 


POOL EDEL COLD —— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 9, 1833. 


Minutss.), Bill. 
Repeal. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of CLEVELAND, from 
Wrington; and by the Earl of DELAWarRR, from Fram- 
field, —for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the 
Duke of CLEVELAND, from South Shields, for a Better 
System of Registration of Births and Baptism, for Free- 
dom from Parochial Rates to the Dissenters, and for 
Relief from their other Difficultie.——By the Duke of 
RicuMonp, and Lords SuFFIELD, and HowArp Dr 
WALDEN, from a great many Places,—for the Abolition of 
Slavery.—By the Duke of Gorpon, from Aberdeen, for 
ah Alteration in the Apothecaries Act.—By Lord Wyn- 
FORD, from three Places in Kent and Surrey, against the 
Local Courts Bill.—By the Earl of DrLAwarr, from 
Agticultural Parishes in Cambridgeshire, for an Alteration 
in the Agricultural Labourers’ Employment Bill. 


Corron Duvuries.| Lord Auckland 
moved the order of the day for their Lord- 
ships to resolve themselves into a Committee 
on the Cotton Duties Act. He would 
make no further observations than merely 
to express the satisfaction which Ministers 
felt at being able to reduce a tax which 
pressed heavily and injuriously on the cotton 
manufacture. 

Lord Ellenborough took the opportunity 
to advert to the small surplus revenue 
which the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had calculated, he observed, 
on the revenue of one year only, instead of 
taking the average of several years, and the 


Read a second time:—Tiles Duties’ 
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noble Lord ought to have remembered that 
the harvest last year was unusually abund- 
ant. He had no right to calculate upon 
such a surplus next year. It was, how- 
ever, by the surplus revenue that former 
Ministers had preserved the credit of the 
country, kept up the price of the funds, 
and been enabled to reduce the interest of 
the debt somewhere about four millions 
since the peace. With respect to the duty 
on cotton, which it was now proposed to 
repeal, he reminded the Ministers that they 
had laid on that duty contrary to the voice 
of experience, though they now candidly 
described it as a most injurious tax. He 
had pointed out to them at the time, the 
impolicy of increasing the tax on India 
cotton, and they had abstained from doing 
it. He was happy to say, that the conse- 
quence had been, that the quantity of 
cotton imported from India had consi- 
derably increased since 1830, while the 
quality had been much improved. It now 
fetched 8d. per lb., and was equal to the 
average of the North American Cotton. 
He would suggest the propriety of remov- 
ing all the duty on East India Cotton. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that in point of 
fact, the surplus revenue had at any time 
contributed very little to the reduction of 
the National Debt. That had been effected 
by the reduction of the rate of interest, 
which was determined far less by the 
revenue derived from taxes than by the 
general state of the market. The way in 
which the reduction was now going on, 
was by the conversion of Perpetual into 
Terminable Annuities. With respect to 
the reduction of the duty on India cotton, 
he did not believe that would make any 
sensible reduction in the price of the article, 
or much promote its consumption. The 
noble Baron was perhaps not aware that 
the duties had been reduced on indigo, and 
various other productions of our Indian 
empire; and that other facilities had been 
given to the introduction of commodities 
from India, which he admitted was only 
due to the inhabitants of that part of the 
empire. 

Lord Ellenborough wished also to advert, 
which he had forgotten before, to the in. 
creased Wine Duties of last year, as an- 
other evidence of the erroneous financial 
policy pursued by Ministers. Those in. 
creased duties, instead of yielding 250,000. 
additional revenue, as the Ministers had 
calculated they would, had actually caused 
a loss to the revenue of 5,000/. By that 
increased duty the comfort of the people 
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had been diminished, and the revenue of 
the country impaired. 

The Marquess of Lansdown said, that a 
part of the disappointment arose from the 
discouragement which the consumption of 
the lighter wines had received, in conse- 
quence of the disease which had prevailed 
in the summer. The propriety of the 
system on which his Majesty’s Ministers 
had acted, of relieving industry as much as 
possible, was exemplified by the great in- 
crease which had taken place in the manu- 
facture of printed cottons; but they were 
only enabled to take the duty off them by 
the help of that small duty on the raw ma- 
terial which they had imposed, and which 
they were now happy to remove. 

Bill went through a Committee. 


Stafford Indemnity. 


LOLS ODODE DDD 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 10, 1833. 


MinuTes.] Bills. Read a third time :—Personal Estates; 
Cotton Wool Duty Repeal. > 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of FirzwiLtiiaAm, from 
the Dissenters of several Places, for Relief from their 
Grievances.—By the Earl of Ropen, from Dungarvon, 
for a Revision of the Criminal Law.—By the Bishop of 
LICHFIELD, from Stoke and Stowe, for a Repeal of the 
Sale of Beer Act.—By the Earl of Rosezsery, from Perth, 
for an Amendment of the Bankrupt Laws; and from the 
Coopers of Leith, for a Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, and 
of the Stamp Duty on Receipts.—By the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND, the Earls Firzwittram and Rapwnor, the Bishops 
of Lonpon and Bristron, Lords DinorBen, DACRE, 
ROLLE, FEVERSHAM, BEXLEY, BARHAM, and SUFFIELD, 
from a very great Number of Places,—against Slavery.— 
By the Duke of Newcast Le, by the Marquess of DonE- 
GAL, by Earl FirzwiLiram, by the Bishops of Lonpon 
and LICHFIELD, and by Lord Kenyon, from several 
Piaces,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
the Marquess of Bristo, from Bury St. Edmund’s, in 
favour of the Factories Bill. 


Starrorp INpEMNITY.] The Earl of 
Radnor moved that the Stafford Election 
Indemnity Bill be read a second time. 

Lord Lyndhurst rose, not to oppose the 
Motion, but to make a few remarks to their 
Lordships. He thought it appeared from 
the Bill and the evidence, that bribery toa 
great extent had existed at Stafford, both 
on former occasions and at the late election. 
It appeared from the evidence, that not 
only the electors, but the candidates were 
deeply implicated in these transactions, and 
he considered it necessary that their Lord- 
ships should take some effectual measure to 
put a stop to similar proceedings. His ob- 
ject in rising, was only to make an observa- 
tion in respect to what had come out in the 
Committee, that their Lordships might be 
prepared for the Bill. It appeared that the 
only proceedings now depending in the 
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other House of Parliament, was a petition 
under the Grenville Act, and he knew no 
instance of a Bill of this kind being brought 
forward, while the only proceeding taken 
was such a petition. For this there was a 
good reason. The petition under the Gren- 
ville Act was a judicial proceeding ; there 
were two parties to it, and each of which 
might call and examine any witnesses he 
liked. It was competent, therefore, for 
these parties to call persons as witnesses, 
whose evidence was of no importance, but 
who would, by being called, be indemnified 
for bribery done at the election. Such 
consequences would not follow from any 
other proceeding in that or the other 
House. In other cases, the whole was 
under the control of the House, and it 
could prescribe what witnesses should be 
called. He directed their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to this difference, that they might be 
aware of the consequences which would 
arise from passing the Bill in its present 
shape, and be induced to admit a clause to 
guard against them. He must make an 
observation or two arising out of the Bill. 
It was not, like the other Bills which had 
passed, having in view a similar object. 
All other Bills of the kind were only to 
indemnify the persons examined, but this 
Bill proposed something altogether different. 
It was impossible to read it and compare it 
with other Bills to the same purport, and 
not discover the difference. It was a Bill 
to indemnify all persons examined as wit- 
nesses, candidates, and all others who had 
violated the law and been guilty of bribery. 
The title of all other Bills was to indem- 
nify persons examined under the Bill for 
proving the bribery of the said borough. 
The title of the present Bill was an Act to 
indemnify all persons guilty of bribery in 
the election of burgesses for the borough of 
Stafford. This was not an accident, for 
the first clause corresponded to the title. 
It was to the effect that “ every person 
whatever, guilty of bribery at the election 
of Stafford, whether examined as witnesses 
or not, should be entirely and completely 
indemnified.” Then followed another 
clause, which was altogether useless. After 
this first clause had indemnified all persons, 
the other indemnified those who might be 
examined as witnesses. That was intend. 
ed to mislead. It reminded him of the old 
story of the Oxford scholar, told, he be- 
lieved, by Mr. Windham in the House of 
Commons, who made a large hole for his 
cat, and a little one for his kitten. He had 
compared the Bill with the Indemnity Bills 
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for East Retford, Penryn, Barnstaple, and 
found it different from all them. The 
departure from the customary form of such 
Bills was evidently designed, and he men- 
tioned the circumstance to make their Lord- 
ships aware of it, and put them upon their 
guard against Bills coming from the other 
House, particularly if they professed to 
contemplate a laudable object. 

Lord Wynford concurred in the remarks 
of his noble friend. If their Lordships 
were to pass the Bill in its present shape, it 
would be an encouragement to bribery. 
He hoped, therefore, to see it amended in 
the Committee. He would allow indemni- 
fication only to those who really were 
examined, and he would except the candi- 
dates at past elections and their agents. 
Some of his observations had been much 
misrepresented on this point ; for there could 
not be a greater enemy to bribery than 
he was ; but he wished to do away with it 
in the most effectual way, by punishing the 
principals who corrupted, and if any were 
to escape, let it be the unfortunate misled 
wretches who were seduced into the offence. 
If there were notsomealterations made, the 
prime movers of guilt would escape. 

The Earl of Radnor did not see, that he 
was answerable for the phraseology of the 
Bill, and, therefore, was not called upon to 
defend it. He did not, however, see that 
there was so much to find fault with, as 
the noble Lord appeared to make out. ‘The 
enactments of it he thought precisely in 
conformity with the title of it. Undoubtedly 
there was some affinity in the present Bill 
to former Bills of the same nature. But 
there was an essential difference in this re- 
spect, for all the former Bills, except that 
for the indemnification of witnesses on 
Lord Melville’s trial, had originated in 
that House. The present Bill, too, had 
been brought forward under very different 
circumstances from former Bills. As to 
what the noble Lord had said with reference 
to the second clause, was not exactly cor- 
rect; the fact was, that while the first 
clause enacted a certain indemnification, the 
second clause limited that indemnity with 
reference to witnesses. 

Bill read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed on Monday. 


POLO OL POLS POOR mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 10, 1833, 


Minvres.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Alderman 


TxHompson, an Account of all the Ships detained in the 
Ports of the United Kingdom under the Order in Council 
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of the 6th of November last, and of such as have been 
liberated under the Order in Council of the 5rd of De- 
cember.—On the Motion of Mr. Humes, an Account of 
the Ordnance Stores now in the Dock-yards at Woolwich, 
and elsewhere, as also of the Storekeeper General’s Stores 
in Tooley Street: also an Account of the Expense in- 
curred by the Payment of his Majesty’s Diplomatic Ser- 
vants and Consuls abroad for the three years ending Janu- 
ary 5th, 1833.—On the Motion of Mr. Peasg, an Account 
of the Number of Tiles and Bricks upon which Duty was 
paid in Scotland and England between January the 5th, 
1852, and the same day 1833.—On the Motion of Mr. 
WARBURTON, an Account of the Number of Convictions 
in the Metropolis, and all the Counties, and of Publicans 
and Beer-house Keepers Convicted of keeping their 
Houses open at Unlawful Hours, from the Ist of April, 
1851, to the Ist of April, 1853.—On the Motion of Mr. 
Sprine Rice, Accounts of the Receipts and Application 
of the Revenue of the Ports of Ireland, and of the Names 
and Number of Pilots and Vessels employed during the 
last three years: also an Account of the Annual value of 
the Property in each of the several Parishes within the 
Metropolitan Police District upon which the last Rate for 
the Relief of the Poor prior to the 5th April, 1855, was 
assessed. 

Bills. Read a third time:—Payment of Debts; Assizes 
Removal. Read a second time:—Soap Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. G. Youne, from Newcastle; 
and Mr. Incuam, from South Shields,—against the Em- 
bargo on Dutch Shipping.—By Mr. Corrs, from Market 
Drayton, for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act ; and from 
Willington, for a Repeal of the Duty on Malt.—By Mr. 
Mark Puixips, from the Manchester New Mechanics’ 
Institution, for a Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge.—By 
Lord MILTon, Captain BouvERIE, Sir ROBERT BATESON, 
and Messrs. SCHOLEFIELD, DAWSON, WHITBREAD, E, 
BuLuerR, Poutrer, and INGHAM, from a great many 
Places,—against Slavery.—By Sir RoBert Bateson and 
Mr. Dawson, from several Places,—for a Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Mark Puitips, from 
Manchester, for Relief for the Dissenters from their 
present Grievances. 


Dutch Emsarco.|] Mr. Alderman 
Thompson rose to call the attention of the 
House. to the Motion of which he had 
given notice, relative to the state of the rela- 
tions of this country with the kingdom of 
Holland, and especially to the consideration 
of the very injurious orders of November 
and December last, which had inflicted not 
only the most serious injury on the ship- 
ping and commercial interests of this coun- 
try, but had inflicted a deep stain on the 
honour and character of the nation. In 
other times it had been the policy of Eng- 
land to assist the smaller States of Europe 
against the oppression of the more power- 
ful; and particularly, she had upheld 
Holland against France; but it must be 
confessed, that the recent policy of England, 
with regard to the King of Holland, was 
of a very opposite character. Not only had 
England been a party to a proceeding 
which deprived that monarch of a great 
portion of his dominion, but it had also 
seized all the Dutch shipping lying in our 
harbours, and had detained them for six 
months, while every day our men of war 
were capturing Dutch vessels on the high 
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seas. It was asserted at first when this 
course was adopted, that it was a measure 
of coercion, for the purpose of compelling 
the Dutch to deliver up the citadel of Ant- 
werp to the Belgians; but that citadel had 
now been in their possession four or five 
months, and the embargo was still con- 
tinued. What account could be given of 
this, no one, except the Government and 
their dependents, and those connected with 
them, yet knew. He had made inquiry of 
persons deeply interested in the trade of 
this country with Holland, whether they 
knew anything of the matters in dispute 
between the two Governments; but he 
could never obtain any satisfactory answer. 
Some said that they related to the dispute 
about the navigation of the Scheldt, and 
that although one point in question was 
the amount of the toll which the Dutch 
government should be entitled to demand 
from vessels passing through its dominions, 
whether it should be one guilder or two 
guilders upon the tonnage; there was 
another point, namely that our Govern- 
ment opposed the demand of the king of 
Holland, which he thought a very reason- 
able one, that he should have a right to 
place a Custom-house officer in foreign 
vessels at Flushing, to continue with them 
till they should pass through his States. It 
was impossible, however, to say what the 
real cause was of the present unhappy state 
of our relations with Holland, because all 
information on the subject had been with- 
held by the Government ; but whatever it 
might be, he now hoped that the right hon. 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs would be pre- 
pared to give the House some explanation. 
The Government had placed an embargo 
on all the trade between this country and 
Holland; yet no statement had been laid 
before the House of Commons on so im- 
portant a subject, though a branch of trade 
was for the present annihilated, which it 
was necessary to maintain on a good foot- 
ing. There was no appearance either that 
any progress had been made towards settling 
the point in dispute, whatever it was. If 
the king of Holland had chosen to meet 
the measure of our Government by a similar 
measure, by seizing on British vessels in 
Dutch ports, he believed there were double 
the number of these in his power to that of 
the Dutch vessels in the ports of the United 
Kingdom. Such would have been the 
consequences, if the king of Holland had 
taken that course ; consequences which in 
his (Alderman Thompson’s) humble judg- 
ment, were very likely to have ended in a 
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war. But the king of Holland not only 
allowed British ships in his harbours to 
proceed to their respective places of destina- 
tion, but when British ships had since been 
cast upon the Dutch coasts, every assistance 
had been afforded them, they had been re- 
paired and sent away. In order to show 
the House the extent of the loss which the 
country had sustained, he would state the 
amount of the tonnage engaged in the trade 
between this country and Holland. He 
had now a petition containing facts on this 
subject, from South Shields. He had one 
also from Sunderland, and he understood 
that the hon. member for Newcastle had 
one from that important town. The num- 
ber of ships which cleared out for ports in 
Holland from the port of Sunderland, in 
the year ending 5th January, 1832, was 
$21; tonnage, 54,861; during the same 
year the number of foreign ships was 78, 
and their tonnage 7,160. Not one of the 
321 vessels, which had at that period been 
employed in that trade, could now be em- 
ployed, and they must lie idle or enter into 
other branches of trade. He had himself 
recently seen 340 vessels in the port of 
Sunderland, lying totally unemployed, and 
with no prospect of being employed, be- 
cause there was now no prospect of profit- 
able employment, or even such employment 
as would afford a fair remuneration. The 
number of ships from British ports, which 
entered the port of Rotterdam in 1832, was 
1,200. He had not been able to obtain 
the official returns of the shipping for the 
last year, because the official accounts had 
not yet been laid on the Table of the 
House; at least he had not been able to 
examine them. He would therefore next 
give a statement of the number and ton- 
nage of the shipping of the United King- 
dom, engaged in the trade with Holland, 
in the year ending the 5th January 1832, 
and of foreign ships in the same trade :— 
The number of British vessels then was, 
1,617 ; tonnage, 179,488; number of 
foreign vessels, 784; tonnage 86,461. The 
British vessels were double the foreign. 
Every one of these was now idle. The 
amount of British manufactures, and of 
foreign and colonial produce, imported by 
British vessels into Holland, in the year 
ending on the 5th of January 1832, was 
4,631,000/. That showed what an exten- 
sive and profitable trade had been suspended 
by the embargo. Looking also at the state 
of the relations of this country with Por- 
tugal, he was compelled to observe that the 
conduct of the Ministers in respect to that 
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country, had injured an important branch 
of the trade of this country. Ministers 
ought deeply to have considered the matter 
before they had taken a step which must 
lead the shipping interest into increased 
difficulties. He found, taking the trade of 
Portugal along with that of Holland, on an 
average of three years, that 2,000 ships had 
been thrown out of employment, having 
220,000 tons burthen ; and that at a time 
when the shipping interest was, from other 
circumstances, in a state of the most trying 
difficulty. He knew that the trade of 
London during the last year had exhibited 
a great falling-off, and he did not believe 
that it had been transferred to other ports ; 
at least, he knew it had not been trans- 
ferred to Liverpool. The number of vessels 
which entered the Port of London last 
year, was less by 919, and the tonnage was 
less by 150,000 tons than in the preceding 
year. Having made this statement, the 
House would see what a vast injury had 
been inflicted’ on our own trade, rather 
than on that of Holland. For the ship- 
owners of Holland had taken measures 
which almost nullified, with respect to 
them, the object of our Government. A 
large proportion of the merchant vessels of 
Holland, which were adapted to various 
trades, had been nominally transferred to 
the subjects of neutral powers. The flag of 
Hanover, and other flags (the names of 
some of which had never been heard of 
before) were used for that purpose ; and 
the owners of the ships received a profit of 
from twenty to thirty per cent on the 
freight. The hon. Alderman here read a 
letter from Rotterdam, dated 18th of April, 
and addressed to a great commercial house 
in London, showing the manner in which 
our Order in Council had been: evaded. 
But the injury which our trade had suffer- 
ed was not confined to Europe. When the 
news arrived in South America, and in the 
ports of the United States, that our Govern- 
ment had laid an embargo on Dutch vessels, 
British ships could no longer obtain invest- 
ments from the South and North American 
merchants; they considering it manifest 
that the embargo was preliminary to war, 
and of course preferred to send their goods 
by neutral vessels. After some time the 
alarm abated ; but even then neutral vessels 
obtained five-eighths of a penny freight, 
while English vessels could obtain only 
four-eighths of a penny freight ; the differ- 
ence of the insurance being the cause of the 
inequality. The effect on our trade in the 
East. had also been considerable. There 
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were Dutch men-of-war at Trincomalee ; 
and great alarm was felt Jest English ships 
should be detained at Batavia, as a matter 
of retaliation, when it was known there 
that Dutch ships had heen detained in the 
ports of England. The value of the.pro- 
perty under the Dutch flag seized in Eng- 
lish ports, was estimated at 350,000/. or 
400,000/.: the greater part of which be- 
longed to English capitalists; and more 
than two-thirds of which had been insured 
in England. Some part of the property 
alleged to be Dutch, actually belonged to 
neutrals. Application had been made for 
its release, which, however, was not ob- 
tained until after great delay and expense. 
In one case, in which the cargo was worth 
only 3,000/., the expenses of the application, 
of the dock charges, &c. had amounted to 
no less than 267. 8s. 6d. The first Order 
in Council of the 6th of November, had 
been followed up by another, admitting 
the release of perishable articles. Great 
difficulties had, however, resulted from the 
difference of opinion which existed, whether 
certain articles were perishable or not. One 
vessel bound to Rotterdam from Smyrna, 
and laden priacipally with fruit, was cap- 
tured and sent into Gibraltar, where she 
was ordered to be released on the ground 
of her having a perishable cargo. Of course 
she proceeded on her voyage in full confid- 
ence ; but when she arrived in the English 
Channel, she was again seized; and al- 
though she had the certificate of her release 
at Gibraltar, the application for her release 
in this country was refused.- Another 
vessel having a perishable cargo, was de- 
tained for six weeks, by which time the 
cargo had perished, but no indemnification 
was allowed. It must be evident to the 
House that all these matters must paralyze 
trade; and he confessed, that he could not 
conceive the existence at the present mo- 
ment, of any question of difference between 
this country and Holland, which could 
justify the infliction of so much injury on 
our commerce. He said our commerce, for 
so far were the Dutch from having suffered, 
that not one commercial failure had been 
the consequence in Holland. He would no 
longer trespass on the patience of the 
House, but would proceed to make: his 
Motion, hoping that the noble Lord would 
throw some light upon the subject. The 
hon. Alderman concluded by moving, for 
an account of all vessels detained under the 
Order in Council of the 5th of November 
last, laying an embargo on Dutch vessels 
in our Ports; as, also, for copies of all 
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applications that had been made to the 
Privy Council for the release of such 
vessels, &c. 

Mr. George F. Young seconded the 
Motion, and expressed his entire concur- 
rence in the commercial view which the 
hon. and worthy Alderman took on the 
subject ; although he must in candour add, 
that he did not agree with the hon. and 
worthy Alderman in his political opinions 
respecting it. He was quite satisfied that 
the political situation of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, with reference to Holland, had 
been one of great difficulty ; and that they 
had had no alternative but to compel the 
king of Holland to accede to the terms pro- 
posed to him. But, concurring in the 
political views of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
he differed from them as to the expediency 
of the means which they adopted to carry 
them into effect, especially in laying an 
embargo, which was much more injurious 
to English than to Dutch commerce. He 
did not think, that laying on embargoes, 
and thereby injuring private individuals, 
was, under any circumstances, the way in 
which a dispute between great nations 
ought to be carried on. He could corrobo- 
rate what had been stated by the hon. and 
worthy Alderman, that Dutch commerce 
had not been considerably impeded by the 
British Order in Council, for it had been 
carried on in neutral vessels ; and in order 
to encourage its being still carried on in 
Dutch vessels, the government of Holland 
had remitted ten per cent of duty on 
neutral vessels, Dutch built, and conferred 
on them the privileges, in Dutch ports, of 
Dutch ships. In addition to what had been 
stated by the hon. and worthy Alderman, 
he had been informed, that an offer had 
been made by the Government of the 
Hague to allow eight English vessels to 
come to Haerlem for butter and cheese, 
provided eight Dutch vessels were allowed 
to go to Liverpool for salt, but that the 
offer had been refused by our Government. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that as it was 
not his intention to object to the Motion 
of the hon. Alderman, he should not go so 
minutely into the details of the subject as 
he might otherwise be induced to do. He 
was quite willing to admit, that all restric- 
tions on commerce were inconvenient. But 
if it were asserted as sound argument that, 
whatever political necessity might require, 
commerce ought not to be subjected to any 
inconvenience, that argument would be 
operative not only against embargo, but 


against war; and if, in deference to that 
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argument, we were to sacrifice our politi- 
cal interests, the time would soon come 
when we should be called upon on the 
same ground to sacrifice our political inde- 
pendence. The question, therefore, was 
not whether the embargo on Dutch vessels 
had been inconvenient to our commerce 
(although even on that point the statements 
of the hon. and worthy Alderman were 
much exaggerated), but whether there had 
been a sufficient political motive to justify 
his Majesty’s Government in having re- 
course to a measure which, though one of 
coercion to Holland, and inconvenience to 
the commerce of this country, was never- 
theless less in severity than war, to which 
they might have been entitled to resort. 
Now the question, whether the state of 
matters between this country and Holland 
was such as to justify the proceeding adopted 
by his Majesty’s Government, was so mixed 
up with the consideration of all the trans- 
actions between the two countries for the 
last two years, that to go into it would in- 
volve a much wider field of discussion than 
that into which the hon. and worthy 


Alderman probably intended to enter. But, 
if any hon. Member would give himself the 
trouble of perusing the documents which 
he (Lord Palmerston) had had the honour 


of laying on the Table, he would be satis- 
fied that the state of the negotiation be- 
tween this country and Holland at the 
time was such, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not consistently with the honour, 
the engagements, and the interests of this 
country, avoid taking the step which it 
had taken. The refusal of the king of 
Holland to consent to reasonable terms, 
his rejection of the Treaty of which the 
House was cognizant, at the same time 
watching his opportunity to reconquer 
Belgium, not only justified his Majesty’s 
Ministers, but rendered it their impera- 
tive duty to do what they had done, or 
something still more severe. Having two 
courses before them, he thought they had 
done right in preferring the milder. If they 
had chosen the more severe, all the commercial 
inconveniences described by the hon. and 
worthy Alderman would have been infi- 
nitely greater; and others, which his 
Majesty’s Government were very anxious 
to avoid, would have been added to them. 
The hon. and worthy Alderman had talked 
of supporting the weak against the strong. 
It was on that principle that his Majesty’s 
Government had proceeded. Holland was, 
unquestionably, stronger than Belgium. 
We had interfered to prevent war between 
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Holland and Belgium, and therefore, were 
not liable to the odium of aiding the strong 
against the weak. All argument to the 
contrary, was founded on the sophistry 
that the dispute was, not between Holland 
and Belgium, but between Holland and 
England. The hon. and worthy Alder- 
man expressed himself at a loss to under- 
stand how the present state of the negotia- 
tion between the two countries justified 
the continuance of the embargo. The 
House would, of course, not expect him 
(Lord Palmerston) to explain the precise 
state of the negotiation at the present 
moment. That he should not be justified 
in doing. All which it was consistent with 
his duty to state was, that his Majesty’s 
Government were anxious to relieve the 
commerce of this country and of Holland 
from the pressure of the measure at the 
earliest moment at which they could do 
so, consistently with the just objects which 
they had in view, and with the national 
honour. The hon. and worthy Alderman 
was mistaken in supposing that the pres- 
sure was confined to the trade of this coun- 
try, and that it was not felt by the trade 
of Holland. He (Lord Palmerston) did 
not mean to say, that our shipping inter- 
ests did not feel inconvenience from the 
disruption of intercourse which the em- 
bargo had occasioned ; although it was well 
known, that when one channel of commer- 
cial enterprise became closed, another was 
immediately opened ; and that, as the Bal- 
tic trade last year was narrowed by circum- 
stances, it this year afforded additional 
employment for our vessels. Still he did 
not dispute that the embargo in question 
must necessarily have occasioned some in- 
convenience to our commerce. But the 
hon. and worthy Alderman had proved too 
much. He had stated the annual averages 
of British manufactures and colonial pro- 
duce exported to Holland at 4,600,000/. 
But then he said the embargo did the 
Dutch no injury, for they had nullified its 
effects by coming to our ports and carrying 
on their trades in neutral vessels. If so, 
it was clear, that they also nullified its 
effects on British trade, for in the ships 
which came to this country covering the 
commerce of Holland, the manufactures 
and produce of this country must necessa- 
rily be exported. He acknowledged that 
the measure was inconvenient to English 
commerce; but he did not think that it 
was so inoperative on the other party as 
the hon. and worthy Alderman represented. 
Until the object in view, however, was 
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accomplished, he could not give the hon. 
and worthy Alderman any hope that his 
Majesty’s Government would be disposed 
to relax its orders on the subject. The 
hon. and worthy Alderman had adverted to 
the various interpretations which had been 
put upon the Orders in Council, and had 
stated, that in some instances, the release 
of vessels laden with perishable commodi- 
ties had been unjustly refused. He (Lord 
Palmerston) could state cases of another 
kind in which applications had been made, 
on the plea that the vessels contained 
perishable commodities, when in fact they 
contained no such thing. Would the 
House believe, that application had been 
made for the release of a Dutch vessel, 
detained at Swansea, on the ground of her 
having a perishable cargo, the cargo of 
which turned out to be iron. The hon. 
and worthy Alderman said, that the greater 
part of the Dutch ships detained in our 
ports were insured by British insurers. 
He believed, that he should be borne out 
in the declaration, that the insurance by an 
Englishman of a foreign ship against war 
with this country, or detention or capture 
by this ccuntry, was illegal, and contrary 
to the Constitution. [* Hear!” ] Hon. Mem- 
bers cheered that observation ; but he did not 
hesitate to assert, that if his Majesty, acting 
on the suggestion of his responsible ad- 
visers, subject of course to the opinion of 
Parliament, thought it necessary for the 
honour of the country to have recourse to 
hostile operations against another State, 
it was illegal for any British subject to 
interpose and throw his shield over the 
subjects of that State. He did not feel it 
necessary to detain the House further. 
The constitutional question had been fully 
discussed on a former evening when the 
subject was brought before the House 
by the right hon. member for Tamworth, 
and he thought that he (Lord Palmerston) 
had then succeeded in establishing, that the 
imposition of the embargo was, under the 
circumstances of the case, conformable not 
only to the law of this country, but to the 
general law of nations. The form in which 
the question had come under the consider- 
ation of the House, would afford him an 
opportunity of offering further explanation, 
should any circumstances occur to render it 
desirable ; at present it was unnecessary for 
him to say more. 

Mr. Lyall said, that it was impossible 
the shipping which was thrown out of 
employment by the embargo could find 
employment inany other direction. With re~ 
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spect to the petition which had been drawn 
up in the city of London, it had been signed 
by the most wealthy,respectable, and intelli- 
gent merchants, withoutanyreferencetoparty 
feelings and that was decidedly against the 
embargo. With respect to insurances, the 
Coctrine of the noble Lord would be cor- 
rect if we were in a state of war; but he 
understood that we were not in that state. 
In spite of the sneers of the noble Lord, he 
could not help feeling a sort of compassion- 
ate sympathy for our ancient ally. It was 
impossibie to allow mere considerations of 
commercial interest altogether to efface the 
recollection of our former political connec- 
tion with that country —or make the 
nation forget how much we were indebted 
to the collateral ancestors of the present 
king of Holland. The determination of 
this Monarch appeared to increase with the 
difficulties of his situation, and it forcibly 
reminded him of that of his predecessor 
about 160 years ago, who, when he was 
pressed by the forces of Louis 14th, by land, 
and by this country by sea, his territories 
being at the time nearly inundated, replied 
to the English Ambassador, who told him 
that his country would be ruined, ‘I will 
avoid the disgrace of seeing my country 
ruined by perishing in the last dyke.” He 
admitted, however, that the cases were not 
altogether parallel, though he had not heard 
one word to justify. our perseverance in a 
course of policy, which was most disastrous 
to our own shipping interest. 

The Solicitor General begged to say a 
few words as to the established doctrine in 
Westminster Hall relative to insurances. 
Under the circumstances stated in this dis- 
cussion, there could not be the slightest 
doubt. If the policy was entered into 
before the embargo there was a clear im- 
plied exception of British capture or deten- 
tion. This was decided very long ago in 
the case of “ Long v. Hubbard,” and 
had been recognised ever since. It was 
impossible for any contract to defeat the 
policy of the British Government. For 
a poliey entered into before the embargo, 
no English underwriter could be made 
liable ; and whatever before or after, no 
burthen could be imposed upon an 
English subject. In reply to what the 
hon. Member who spoke last had said 
respecting the sympathy which he felt for 
Fiolland, he must be allowed to observe, 
that when Holland attracted the sympathy 
of this country in former times her conduct 
was very different from that which she was 
at present pursuing. She was then at the 
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head of freedom, exerting herself against 
tyranny ; but now she had placed herself 
in alliance with governments which sup- 
ported legitimacy. He spoke of legitimacy 
in the sense in which it was used by the 
Holy Ailiance, which used it to cloak the 
desire to put down liberal institutions all 
over the world. The king of Holland 
was exerting himself to bring those whom 
he called his devoted subjects again under 
his dominion, and, under those circum- 
stances he did not merit the sympathy of 
Englishmen. 

Mr. Baring said, that the sentiments 
uttered by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
were quite novel, and had, he supposed, 
been specially reserved for the Reformed 
House of Commons, It was singularly 
incongruous to hear a law officer of the 
Crown denounce an attachment to legitima- 
cy, and to hold it up asan excuse for persecu- 
tion, for so he must designate the treat. 
ment which the king of Holland had ex- 
perienced. By legitimate Governments he 
supposed the hon. and learned Gentleman 
meant Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and 
yet the hon. and learned Gentleman himself 
invoked those very legitimate Governments 
as parties to the decision by which this 
obstinate king of Tolland refused to abide. 
If he might venture to offer advice to one 
who sold advice to all the world, he would 
recommend the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to confine himself in future to questions of 
law, and not to hazard such extraordinary 
opinions on policy and morality. Such 
doctrine would not have been uttered in 
that House fifteen years ago, when consti- 
tutional principles were quite as well un- 
derstood as at the present moment, without 
being visited with severe reprehension, 
He wished to know what great political 
object was to be obtained by persecuting 
the poor king of Holland? What, he 
might be permitted to ask, were the duties 
of a Foreign Secretary? First, to be the 
guardian of the honour of the country, 
and next, without allowing himself to be 
entangled by protocols, to protect the com- 
merce of the country. The noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston) might smile at being 
thus lectured upon the discharge of the 
functions of his situation, but he (Mr. 
Baring) would nevertheless venture to re- 
peat that the noble Lord’s two leading 
duties were the guardianship of the honour 
and of the commerce of the country. If the 
noble Lord looked only to the direct injury 
our commerce had received, he would see 
but little of the disadvantage. To show 
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that the pending negotiations were not so 
harmless, he would read extracts from let- 
ters from two of the great shipping ports 
of America, and, if necessary, he was ready 
to produce the originals. The first was 
from Mobille, and it was dated the 13th 
of February last. It stated, that English 
ships were there fast accumulating, but 
that they found increased difficulty in get- 
ting cargoes, as American vessels were able 
to carry cotton to Europe at a freight of 
12} per cent less than could be taken by 
English vessels: hence, it was clear, that 
nearly all the trade in cotton was carried 
on in American bottoms. A second letter 
from the same port, dated 2ist Fe- 
bruary, mentioned that freights were 
still heavy at the depreciation before men- 
tioned, and that people were unwilling 
to venture their property in British vessels. 
From New Orleans, under date of the 
10th January, much the same statements 
were made, and at that date all the insur- 
ance companies had raised their premium 
upon property shipped in British vessels, 
which put shipments by them out of the 
question. These were actual commercial 
letters, proving beyond dispute that the 
unsettled state of affairs in Europe most 
materially affected the commercial interests 
of this country. It appeared further, that 
the difference on the rate of insurance upon 
American and upon British vessels was one 
per cent. One and a half per cent being 
charged for the former, and two and a 
half for the latter; and that, although 
the owners of British vessels had low- 
ered their freights from sixteen to nine- 
teen per cent, they could obtain no cargoes. 
No doubt other branches of commerce were 
as much injured as the cotton trade, The 
effect of the pending negotiations was felt 
in the Mediterranean, in the Brazils, and 
in every port of the Pacific Ocean ; and it 
might be said, that the deterioration of the 
British flag extended to nearly all quarters 
of the globe. He put it to the House to 
reflect, whether these were not most 
serious considerations, At least, Ministers 
ought to know why they were thus pro- 
ceeding, and the consequences of that pro- 
ceeding, better than the noble Lord seemed 
to do; and he (Mr. Baring), for one, could 
not screw up his patriotism to the point 
reached by the noble Lord, when he ex- 
pressed his. satisfaction that the poor 
Dutchmen were suffering in an equal de- 
gree. Whatever the law of nations might 
be on the subject, the noble Lord must 
alter the law of conscience before he 
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could expect people to join in his 
congratulations. If there were anything 
to rejoice at in the state of modern Europe 
and of modern feeling, it was, that the 
Dutch, essentially a commercial people, 
had made these great sacrifices to principle ; 
and he, for one, could not withhold from 
them his sincere admiration. Such was 
the practical injury of which all engaged 
in commerce had a right to complain ; and 
although the noble Lord had not stated 
them, there might be some great political 
views which humble merchants could not 
understand, and which prevented the ar- 
rangement of existing differences. If such 
weighty considerations did operate with 
Ministers, and ought to keep them silent, 
they were unknown to him (Mr. Baring), 
and for this reason he had ventured to ad- 
dressthe House. The noble Lord had said, 
that if people would but read all his pro 
tocols, they would see how ably he had 
conducted this matter. He (Mr. Baringy 
could not assert that he had read every 
word, but he had skimmed them, and 
indeed read as long as he could keep his 
eyes open, but even the noble Lord’s pen 
could not enliven so dull a subject. Having 
done so, he must unfeignedly admit, that he 
was at a loss to know what the noble Lord 
was driving at. He could understand, in- 
deed, that Ministers had taken up the 
cause of their new prolegé, the King of 
Belgium, and that they wished everything 
to submit to him—that he should dictate 
all treaties of peace, and frame them ac- 
cording to the extent and nature of his 
wishes ; but if he were called upon to state 
what England and Holland were really 
differing about, he should find himself 
totally at a loss upon the subject. He 
wished, therefore, that the noble Lord had 
condescended upon some explanation of the 
kind. As far as he (Mr. Baring) could 
make out, the king of Holland complained 
that the five arbitrators were reduced to 
two—that the negotiations began under 
the mediation of Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
Great Britain, and France, but that the 
three first Powers had retired from the 
trust. ‘“‘ When,” said the king of Holland, 
*‘ you put yourselves again in the same po- 
sition to undertake this mediation, I am 
ready to submit to it; but the three 
Powers most friendly to me, and who are 
attacked by the King of Great Britain’s 
Solicitor-General for being friendly to me, 
have seceded.” “ Aye,” replied the noble 
Lord, “but France and England are 
united ; they are powerful and you are 
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weak ; they must command, and you must 
submit.” Such was, in effect, the language 
of the noble Lord to Holland; and he 
knew that that State was only resisting 
the measures of coercion which France and 
England would dictate. If Holland ap- 
proved of the mediation of France and 
England, she would of course not resist, 
but the king of Holland knew, that to 
yield to them, was to yield to the two 
Powers who had always taken the view of 
the subject most hostile to his interests. 
The points of difference between the 
Powers were, after all, very trifling; as 
related to duties, there was, he believed, 
but a difference of half a guilder, or some 
fraction of a guilder. For his own part, 
he was certainly friendly to an alliance 
with France; but he thought that Eng- 
land had permitted France to lead her too 
much out of her direct course; and it 
almost appeared as though France had 
adopted the policy of endeavouring to em- 
broil England with friendly powers, in 
order to give additional weight to her own 
influence. The noble Lord had said, that 
advantage was attempted to be taken of the 
exemption in favour of vessels carrying 
perishable commodities. He remembered 
perfectly a circumstance of a vessel which 
was permitted to land its cargo of iron at 
Cardiff. Upon questions of international 
law, he had frequently had occasion to 
differ from the noble Lord, and now he 
must venture, but with great humility, to 
differfrom thelearned Solicitor General on a 
question of law. In general, to that learned 
Gentleman’sopinionson legal matters he was 
disposed to pay great respect. Nevertheless, 
he could not help expressing surprise at the 
doctrines which the learned Gentleman had 
promulgated with regard to insurances. Ac- 
cording to his statement, the insurances of 
vessels laid under embargo by this coun- 
try could not be recovered in Courts of 
Law as against the subjects of this country ; 
but if the learned Gentleman had gone to 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house, he would find that, 
to a point of honour, every underwriter 
considered himself liable ; and that for all 
practical commercial purposes he would be 
liable. Such a doctrine would tend utterly 
to destroy that honourable confidence on 
which commercial transactions were based, 
and add new difficulties to those by which 
the commerce of the country was already 
embarrassed. 

The Solicitor General rose to explain. 
He wished to distinguish between that le- 
gitimacy which it was proper to uphold, 
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and that legitimacy which, if sctupulously 
followed, would have replaced the de- 
scendants of James 2nd upon the Throne 
of England, and would call upon us now to 
regard the Duke of Modena as our Sove- 
reign instead of William the 4th, to whom 
we had all sworn allegiance. 

Lord John Russell must first observe, in 
reference to what had fallen from his hon. 
and learned friend, the Solicitor General, 
that he entirely concurred with him, that 
it would be a most misplaced comparison to 
liken the conduct of William 3rd of Eng- 
land, when Prince of Orange to that of the 
present king of Holland. The same prin- 
ciple that would induce persons to support 
the present King of Holland, would have 
induced them to support the title of James 
2nd to the Throne of this realm, instead of 
that of William 3rd. The hon. member 
for Essex had taunted his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters with the number of their protocols, 
and he had been rather severe upon the 


.protracted negotiations, undoubtedly, that 


had taken place on the subject of Holland 
and Belgium. But whether the interfer- 


ence of this country in the affairs of 


Belgium were justifiable or not, at all 
events the present Government were not 
to blame for it, that interference having 
been commenced by their predecessors in 
office. When his noble friend (Lord 
Palmerston) took the seals, he did not de- 
mand the conference, but found that one 
had been already agreed to by his noble pre- 
decessor, and he went into it, because it was 
not possible for him to avoid it. The real 
question which the hon. Gentleman had 
left unnoticed, was not, how long they 
should continue the embargo, but how they 
should best obtain a safe and honourable 
peace ; and no Gentleman had undertaken 
to show that a better course could have 
been pursued to effect that object. The 
hon. member for Essex had on this, as on 
other occasions, attempted to throw an air 
of ridicule over the policy of his noble 
friend ; but the House would recollect the 
prophecy, which had been confidently pro- 
mulgated in that House. It had been 
said, that his noble friend would not be 
able, by all his negotiations, to preserve 
the peace of Europe for twelve menths, 
and that if he did, it would be a master- 
piece of legislation. The House would 
also recollect, that an hon. Member re- 
commended as the only means of staving 
off a terrible war, the dismembering Bel 
gium between France, Prussia, and Hol- 


land. The prophet and the doctrinaire 
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was no less a person than the hon. member 
for Essex himself. But his noble friend 
had preserved the peace of Europe for at 
least twice twelve months, and Flanders 
was not handed over to France. This, too, 
notwithstanding the repeated artful state- 
ments of the hon. Member and his party, 
which had no-other effect than to encourage 
the king of Holland in practising every arti- 
fice of delay ; so as, if notactually to re-annex 
the entire of Belgium to his sovereignty, to 
dismember it, and get a slice of it as his 
second best euthanasia. The hon. Member 
was not correct in insinuating, that only 
England and France were united in respect 
to the policy pursued towards the king of 
Holland; the other three powers were 
equally agreed as to the general principle 
of the treaty or award which the king of 
Holland was called upon to sign ; the only 
points upon which they expressed a demur, 
as to compelling him to abide by the 
award, were mere minor points of detail, 
not affecting the general principle of the 
convention of separation. He had, more- 
over, reason to believe, that the three 
powers. were becoming every day more 
sensible of the real purpose for which the 
king of Holland put forward these minor 
points of cavil—namely, for the purpose of 
delay and embarrassment, and that all 
would be united very shortly in compelling 
him to abide by their common award. It 
should be recollected, that though the 
Scheldt tolls were a matter of very little 
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moment to Holland, the principle on which 
they were exacted was death to the na- | 
tional independence of Belgium. The 

spirit, therefore, in which the latter resist- | 
ed their imposition was one of patriotism ; 
that in which the former struggled for 
their continuance, one of petty commercial 
jealousy. The hon. member for Essex had 
displayed in his language great eagerness 
to cultivate friendship with France: at 
least such was the meaning of his words 
in one part of his speech, though it-was to 
be regretted that, in another part of it, 
he had said something about feelings of 
jealousy, and looking on her increase of 
power with an evil eye. Such language 
reminded him of the words of the poet— 

Just hints a fault, and hesitates dislike. 

He could only say that such a course of 
policy was the most likely to end in war. 
If to produce such a result were the hon. 
Member’s intention, he would certainly 
fail, for the people of both France and 
England were now too much enlightened 
to be influenced by unworthy commercial 
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jealousies and national antipathies, which 
only led to bloody wars and oppressive 
burthens, that marred and checked their 
mutual glory and prosperity. To one ac- 
quainted with history, it was needless to 
point out the advantages of erecting 
Belgium into an independent kingdom. 
From the time of Louis 14th, to the peace 
of 1815, Flanders was the greedy object of 
French rapacity. Witness the wars of 
William 3rd, and those of Marlborough, 
and, still later, those of the French Revo- 
lution. Any settlement, therefore, which 
would effectually place that country be- 
yond the reach of contention —a country 
which, in the words of William $3rd, was 
too small to keep up an army of attack, 
and yet too large to be easily conquered by 
a foreign state, would be cheaply purchased 
by 100 protocols, and six months’ embargo. 

Sir Robert Peel could not but admire 
the skill with which the noble Lerd who 
had just addressed the House had avoided 
all allusion to the main question before it 
—namely, whether the embargo were illegal 
in principle and efficient in practice. The 
noble Lord’s statements might be all correct, 
and those of his hon. friend Mr. Baring, all 
wrong; but the argument whether the 
embargo was an efficient instrument ar 
otherwise, and whether its being discharged 
against Holland did not recoil upon and 
seriously injure those who devised and em- 
ployed it, was wholly untouched by it. 
He must say, however, that he had heard 
the concluding part of the noble Lord’s 
speech with pleasure—namely, that part of 
it in which he expressed a hope that 
peace would be preserved by six months 
embargo. If that were to be the case, then 
peace must be nearly established, for, if he 
were not mistaken, the embargo was laid 
on on the 7th of November, and that was 
the 10th of May. He was glad to hear 
the hopes expressed by the noble Lord, but 
that pleasure was in some degree abated 
by the statement of the Solicitor General, 
that Holland had rejected the sound advice 
of England and France, and fled for refuge 
and support to Courts the supporters of 
legitimacy. Such certainly was the ex- 
pression of the hon. and learned Member. 
The learned Gentleman, it was true, had 
afterwards explained what he meant by 
legitimacy, as if he had been called upon as 
a writer of a Dictionary. He knew not 
why the hon. Gentleman had done this. 
If the learned Gentleman’s explanation 
meant any thing it was, that all popular 
Governments must necessarily be opposed 
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to the principle of ‘legitimacy. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman meant, that the three 
great monarchies of Europe were ranged 
against England, France, and Belgium. 
It was not necessary, however, to mix up 
this question with the question of foreign 
policy. He would admit, that the object 
of the noble Viscount (Lord Palmerston) 
was justifiable, and he would further admit, 
that it was important to the peace of Eu- 
rope to bring about this settlement; but if 
he admitted all this, he would still maintain 
that Ministers were not justified in coer- 
cing and injuring the trade of British sub- 
jects, by imposing an embargo for that ob- 
ject. He would maintain, first, that the 
embargo was, independently of all ques- 
tions of foreign policy, an illegal and uncon- 
stitutional exercise of power and authority 
of the Crown, whilst, secondly, it was in- 
effectual for its purpose. The validity of 
the arguments of the noble Lord depended 
entirely on the fact, whether we were or 
were not at war with Holland. If we were 
not in a state of hostility with Holland, the 
noble Lord’s argument went for nothing ; 
except as an act of hostility to that Power, 
the embargo was wholly indefensible. But 
waiving that consideration, he was disposed 
rather to look upon it as an improper exer- 
cise of the prerogative of the Crown. Was 
the Crown to be authorized to continue in- 
definitely this restraint upon the commerce 
of our own people? To establish that as a 
precedent would be most dangerous and 
pernicious. If a vessel with iron on board 
represented her cargo as perishable, what 
did that prove but that commerce was 
placed out of the pale of the law, and was 
obliged to resort to such practices. In ad- 
dition to its other evils, it became a tempt- 
ation to fraud. The law was suspended, 
and commerce was placed under the discre- 
tion of the law-officers of the Crown. 
Surely a power to suspend or enforce all 
the restrictions implied in the embargo was 
one very liable to be abused. It was true, 
that he had heard no complaint of abuse, 
but it was a power which it was almost 
impossible to exercise impartially. He for 
one objected to commerce being taken from 
under the protection of the law to be placed 
at the mercy of the Ministers and law 
officers of the Crown—to commerce being 
ever put under such control. He was glad 
to hear that no objection was to be made 
from the Treasury Benches to furnish the 
whole of the information required, in order 
that Parliament might see that this power 
had not been improperly exercised. It was 
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said, that some property on board of Dutch 
vessels was released because it was British 
property, but if British subjects might em- 
bark their property on board of Dutch 
vessels, why might not British subjects in- 
sure that property? He could not, indeed, 
conceive a stronger argument against the 
embargo than the important statement of 
the learned Solicitor General—namely, that 
it vitiated all contracts of insurance ; and, 
that the under-writers at Lloyd’s were not 
responsible for loss in consequence of the 
embargo. Could any argument, he repeat- 
ed, be adduced more demonstrative of the 
injustice and impolicy of that embargo? 
But, then, said the noble Foreign Secre- 
tary, the same principle which would jus- 
tify us in compelling Holland to accept our 
award by force,—by open war—would, a 
JSortiori, justify us in attaining our objects by 
measures of mitigated hostility. He de- 
nied the position ; the law of nations knew 
of no vacillating, neuter state, neither one 
thing nor the other ; it treated of, and re- 
cognized only, the state of peace and war. 
A declaration of war was founded in prac- 
tice; it gave parties warning; but in this 
sort of half-war nobody knew how to act. 
Was it possible to maintain that, because a 
third power refused to submit to English 
domination, that the Government of Eng- 
land, therefore, might place British com- 
merce under the situation in which it had 
been placed for the last six months? Could 
this doctrine be applied to America on the 
ground, for instance, that she had refused 
the terms proposed to her relative to the 
north-east boundary? He positively de- 
nied the right of imposing an embargo, 
unless in a state of declared war; and, as 
Holland had not even attempted any injury 
against British interests, he denied the 
right to use such coercive means for carry- 
ing into effect any plan of negotiation. He 
repeated, that the embargo was a most un. 
constitutional act. In other cases of the 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown, 
the parties might appeal to law ; but that 
case admitted of no such appeal, and the 
law could afford the injured party no re- 
dress. That was a strong argument against 
it. But the main question was, whether 
the injury fell on the subjects of Holland 
or of England. He could not agree that 
it fell upon the former ; and it had been 
shown that, since the embargo had been 
imposed, not a single mercantile or com- 
mercial failure had taken place, whilst the 
pressure had been great and severely felt 





in this country. He did not raise a ques- 
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tion concerning the general policy of our 
interference in the affairs of the Nether- 
lands, he confined himself to the injustice, 
inefficiency, and unconstitutional character 
of the embargo. Indeed, neither the hon. 
Member who opened the Debate, nor those 
who followed him, arraigned the noble 
Lord’s foreign policy, while condemning the 
embargo as seriously detrimental to British 
commerce, and that, too, while it had not 
the effect upon the Dutch which only could 
justify its adoption. It did not seem to be 
at alla question of party politics, for the 
hon. member for Sunderland (Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson) had voted the other even- 
ing for the Ballot, and other Members who 
supported his views as commercial men 
were in politics favourable to the Ministers. 
It would be idle, therefore, on this occasion 
to raise a cry of factious motives; no such 
motives operated on any Gentleman who was 
interested in that discussion. There was 
one very important question connected with 
this embargo to which he should like to 
hear a satisfactory answer—namely, whe- 
ther we were bound to continue it to an 
indefinite period in virtue of a convention 
with the French Government. It would 


indeed pain him to find that an embargo so 


unconstitutional in principle, and mischiev- 
ous in practice, and so inefficient for the 
purpose for which it was designed, should 
be continued in consequence of a convention 
with France. He trusted, however, that 
such was not the case, that the noble Lord 
had not been guilty of so great an absurdity 
—to use the mildest phrase—as to enter 
into such a dishonourable convention. At 
the time that this mischievously inoperative 
embargo was imposed, he had declared, that 
it would defeat instead of forward the ob- 
ject contemplated by it. He maintained 
the same opinion still, and hoped therefore, 
it would terminate within its original 
period. He had then stated, and would 
repeat, that an embargo was an instrument 
of war, which could not, from its very na- 
ture, be employed in a peace-preserving ne- 
gotiation. The noble Paymaster of the 
Forces had been rather critical upon the 
observations in reference to France of the 
hon. member for Essex, speaking of them as 
characteristic of a man who 
Just hints a fault and hesitates dislike. 
without boldly expressing any other species 
of censure. He would answer the noble 
Lord by quoting, in reference to the policy 
of the noble Lord’s colleague against Hol- 
land, that other line of the couplet :— 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 
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Yes, their whole coercive policy was an il- 
lustration of these words of the poet. Their 
embargo was a felum imbelle, sine ictu, 
which had no other effect than rousing a 
spirit of indomitable resistance on the part 
of the Dutch, and enlisting on their side 
the best sympathies of the commercial po- 
pulation of England. And thus—and it 
ever should be— 
‘¢ Even-handed Justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poison’d 

chalice 

To our own lips.” 

Ministers were creating a feeling in Hol- 
land which would propagate resistance to 
British views ; whilst in this country they 
were creating a sympathy in favour of 
Holland. They were erasing in Holland 
all the feelings of ancient connexions ; and 
he called on those who thought that Hol- 
land was in the wrong, to say whether the 
embargo was calculated or not to attain the 
objects for which it had been imposed. He 
called upon the House to abstain from the 
use of an instrument which was hurtful 
only to the hand which used it. 

Mr, Hodgson complained of the peculiar 
grievance which the continuance of the 
embargo inflicted upon his constituents. 
Before the commencement of the embargo, 
the quantity of coals exported to Holland 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne amounted to 
between 160,000 and 170,000 tons, and no 
less than 500 ships were employed in the 
carriage ; but the whole of this trade had 
been stopped by the embargo. He had 
letters in his possession, from Dutch mer- 
chants to their correspondents in England, 
stating, that since the embargo was laid on, 
they had been obliged to resort to Russia 
for coals. It was to be feared, therefore, 
that if the restrictions on the trade with 
Holland were persisted in much longer, 
this country would be totally deprived of 
the Dutch trade. 

Dr. Lushington said, that no one could, 
with correctness, ascertain what was the 
effect produced by the embargo on the 
trade of Holland. No one could deny, 
that the effect of it was not the same in 
Holland as in this country. He wished 
that reasons had been assigned why it should 
be different. If the trade of this country 
was plunged into difficulties by the em- 
bargo, the trade of the other country must 
be necessarily plunged into similar diffi- 
culties, from which it would not be easy 
to extricate it. He really did not well 
conceive the strength of the argument of 
the right hon. Baronet who had so lately 
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addressed the House, when he spoke of a 
mitigated hostility, though in answer to it 
he would ask one plain and reasonable 
question. Ifthe Crown had, and the right 
hon. Baronet must allow that it had, the 
right of making war, could it be main- 
tained that the Crown had not the right of 
inflicting anything that fell short of war? 
Was there ever such an anomaly as to say 
that it possessed the one power, and did 
not possess the other? What, when it was 
allowed that the Crown might use its power 
to allay the disturbances of foreign states, 
could any man come forward, and say that 
the Constitution forbad the employment of 
a more mitigated form of that power, and 
that it must have recourse to its power in 
the severest shape—that it must, to secure 
peace, go to war; thus inflicting on the 
country it governs, one of the greatest 
scourges, and in the present instance, if 
resorted to, endangering the tranquillity of 
the whole of Europe. No man could sup- 
port such an untenable argument. With 
respect to what had been said about policies of 
insurance, he held that no insurance could 
be made contrary to the regular law of the 
land on that subject, and that nothing could 
be more anti-commercial than to allow the 
principle of insuring against the very acts of 
the Government of the country. It appeared 
from some observations he had heard that 
evening, that it was expected that insurers 
were to berelieved from the payment of their 
insurances by the acts of their own country. 
But how were they to be relieved? At 
the expense, of course, of the community. 
On a former occasion he had said so much 
upon that subject, that he thought it useless 
to repeat his arguments. With respect to 
the allusions made by the hon. member 
for Essex, to part of the speech of his hon. 
and learned friend, the Solicitor General, 
he would say, that the hon. member for 
Essex had not understood the meaning of 
his hon. and learned friend’s words. Really, 
the change of sentiment of the hon. mem- 
ber for Essex was wonderful. He had 
known that hon. Member to entertain suc- 
cessively, almost every opinion promulgated 
in that House, and after all settle in a doubt. 
The hon. Member sometimes first borrowed 
the moiety of one man’s opinion, and then 
the moiety of another man’s opinion, and 
when at last it happened that he came 
fixed with something like an absolute 
opinion, that opinion was not only incon- 
ceivable to the hon. Member himsclf, but 
it was inexplicable to every body else. Now 
if he (Dr. Lushington) understood right by 
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the meaning of the observations of his hon. 
and learned friend, they meant that the 
king of Holland, instead of adhering to the 
old and liberal practices of his ancestors, 
had taken shelter under the wings of the 
Holy Alliance, a power, which, he thanked 
God, was now every day becoming less 
powerful—instead of doing an act of justice 
to a nation once annexed to his dominion, 
but differing in language, manners, and in 
feeling from his own, he was forgetful of 
the desires and wishes of that nation, and 
in preference consulted the caprice of 
crowned heads. That was what his hon. 
and learned friend meant; for he knew 
that if the king of Holland adhered to the 
hateful doctrines of the Holy Alliance, the 
scenes formerly caused by similar doctrines 
would be probably acted over again, and 
Holland be either reduced to slavery or 
become the prey of civil confusion. It 
would seem as if his Dutch Majesty wished 
for the renewal of such scenes, when he 
obstinately declined coming to any arrange- 
ment that would be for the benefit of 
Belgium, and would materially tend to the 
pacification of the whole world. He had 
but one word more to say on the question 
before the House. If there were any man 
who allowed more readily than another 
that the country was placed in a difficult 
situation with respect to this matter, he 
was the man. But what had he to do? 
He confessed his inability to look forward 
and provide a remedy for every possible 
evil. All he could do was, to look back, 
and, in doing so, he must remember the 
revolutions of France, and then that of 
Belgium, and see the difficulties which a 
former Government met with relative to 
Holland. Every one knew what such diffi- 
culties led to, and to what they might lead 
again. When he considered those difficul- 
ties, and compared them with the evils of 
the embargo, he was most thankful that, 
through the laying on of that embargo, out 
of accumulated difficulties, peace, and not 
war, had proceeded. He thought that at 
the present moment some value ought to 
be set on the continuance of peace for the 
last two years, during a period that it was 
of the most vital importance that it should 
continue. The consequence had been, that 
the resources of the country had been 
economized ; and, above all, the shedding 
of blood had been spared. He thanked 
God for the continuance of peace, and for 
the prospects of escaping from the evils of 
war. If there were still difficulties to 
encounter, he was very far from going the 
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length of the hon. member for Essex, and 
supposing that his Majesty’s Government 
would be the victims of this system of 
diplomacy. He had no such supposition— 
he entertained no such fear. Far from it. 
He was full of thankfulness for the past, 
and full of hope for the future. 

Lord George Bentinck wished to point 
out an instance of the way in which this 
embargo operated. There were two ships 
in the river, one an English, another an 
American vessel, freighted for Holland. 
When the Order in Council imposing the 
embargo was issued, the freight of the 
English ship was transferred to the Ameri- 
can. The American sailed to Rotterdam, 
gained by her voyage 360/., and returned 
to the Thames with a second freight, whilst 
the English vessel had been the whole time 
lying idle where she was when the freight 
was first taken from her. Such an instance 
showed one of the evil effects of the em- 
bargo. The hon. and learned member for 
the Tower Hamlets seemed to be at a loss 
to know how the embargo injured the 
trade of this country without inflicting a 
similar injury on the trade of Holland. It 
ill became him to pretend to explain to the 
hon. and learned Member how the injury 
to this country was caused, but he would 
tell him how British trade suffered more 
and Dutch less. The reason was simple. 
Three-fourths of the trade between this 
country and Holland was carried on in 
English bottoms, and the other fourth in 
Dutch bottoms; consequently Holland 
could not suffer in the same proportion. 
The effect of the embargo was, to injure 
British trade three-fold. The fact was 
undeniable, and so was the inference he 
drew from it. 

Mr. Pollock rose to complain that 
the hon. and learned Civilian had 
taken the opportunity which the present 
discussion afforded to allude to a discussion 
which had happened on a former occasion, 
and to make general remarks on the hon. 
Member below him (Mr. Baring). He 
(Mr. Pollock) thought his hon. and learned 
friend would have done better not to have 
made such personal remarks at a time when 
the hon. member for Essex had spoken, 
and when he therefore could have no 
opportunity of vindicating himself. With 
regard to the embargo, which was the main 
question before them, he would ask, had 
embargoes not always been used, not as 
instruments of peace, but as instruments of 
war? Was it then to be borne, that the 


embargo in this case should be used solely 
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as an instrument by which to facilitate the 
negotiations carried on by our ambassadors, 
and the ambassadors of the king of the 
French, in regard to the separation of Bel- 
gium from Holland, in which France was 
chiefly interested, and the most certain to 
gain. He admitted, that it could not be 
said, that the King had not the power of 
laying on an embargo, even in time of 
peace ; still, when he found that the con- 
trary had uniformly been the practice by 
the law of nations—and when it was plain 
that the laying on of an embargo in time 
of peace was a grievance for which no 
redress could be obtained in our Courts of 
Law—he had no hesitation in saying that it 
was without precedent, and wrong ; and he 
protested against it in the present instance, 
as tending to place England in a situation 
which might lead her into an inglorious 
war, from which neither honour nor ad. 
vantage was to be obtained. 

Sir Robert Inglis wished to know whether 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Palmerston) 
intended.to say, that the king of the 
Netherlands was obstinately protracting 
the pending negotiations with a view to 
the recovery of his dominion over the Bel- 
gian provinces? If the noble Lord intended 
to make any such statement, he must ex- 
press his entire dissent with regard to it. 
He contended that the king of the Nether- 
lands had, from the very beginning of the 
negotiations, as well as in his speech to 
the States-General, recognized the separa- 
tion of the two countries. In fact, there had 
never existed on the part of that monarch ade- 
sire to withhold arecognition of the indepen- 
enceof Belgium.He would not enter into the 
commercial part of the question ; all he 
wished to know from the noble Lord, or 
some other member of the Government, 
was, whether it was intended to charge 
the king of the Netherlands with protract- 
ing the pending negotiations from a desire 
to regain the possession of the Belgian 
provinces ? 

Lord Althorp said, that, being called 
upon by the hon. Baronet, he would answer 
his question, although he had no previous 
intention of taking part in the debate. It 
was true that the king of the Netherlands 
had agreed to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of Belgium; but he had done so on such 
conditions only as rendered it impossible 
that the independence of Belgium could 
be maintained. Such an acknowledgement 
was not likely to effect what they had had 
always in view in the course of those nego- 
tiations, namely, the maintenance of peace. 
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When hon. Members looked into the con- 
dition of those two countries, and consi- 
dered the impossibility of maintaining the 
peace of Europe without a proper acknow- 
ledgement of Belgium, he thought they 
would agree with him that no more 
effectual step could be taken to prevent 
war. He admitted, and indeed, no man 
could doubt, that the embargo was very 
distressing to the merchants and injurious 
to the commerce of this country ; but so 
was any measure in which it was necessary 
to use force to obtain a national object. 
The hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
effect of the embargo on the commerce of 
the country; but the question now was, 
whether it were desirable that the House 
should interfere to put an end to this 
embargo, without taking into consideration 
the policy which led to its imposition, or if 
it were better to continue the same policy 
in order to maintain the peace of Europe. 
The right hon. Baronet seemed to think 
that this question had nothing to do with 
the general peace of Europe; but he 
would ask the right hon. Baronet whether 
it were probable, if war did exist between 
Holland and Belgium, that the general 
peace of Europe could be maintained? He 
and the Government of which he was a 
Member thought that it could not, and 
their object in laying on the embargo was 
to prevent such an occurrence. If, then, 
in the course of the negotiation between 
those countries it became necessary to use 
coercive measures against Holland, the 
question came to be, whether they were 
to retract, or whether they ought not to 
persist in the course which they had hitherto 
followed. It was even a question now 
whether they had not proceeded so far that 
it would be inconsistent with the honour 
of this country to retract. These were his 
views on the subject; but at the same 
time that he considered it the policy of this 
country to continue the embargo, he was 
certainly of opinion that it was the duty 
of Government to expedite the negotia- 
tions ; and he could assure the House that 
such was the most anxious wish of every 
Member of the Government. He did not 
mean to enter further into the details of 
the question ; but, as he had been called 
on by the hon. Baronet, he had thought it 
necessary to make those observations. 

Mr. Robinson said, the assertion made 
by the noble Lord, that those Motions 
were got up for the purpose of forward- 
ing the views of the king of the Nether- 
lands, was most unfounded, 
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Viscount Palmerston explained. He 
had merely said, that he knew that those 
Motions were looked forward to in Holland 
as likely to relieve the trade of that country 
from the embargo which he believed press- 
ed more heavily on Holland than on Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Robinson thought the distinction 
drawn by the noble Lord was very nice. 
He thought that the House had a right to 
call on the Government to explain in what 
state the negotiation was, or how long it 
was likely to last. He could not help 
saying, that he saw no prospect of its 
speedy termination. Of the Five Powers 
which had originally taken part in the settle- 
ment of the affairs of Holland and Bel- 
gium, three, he believed, had seceded, and 
the whole affair appeared to be left to the 
arbitration of France and England; and 
he was of opinion that if the three North- 
ern Powers had been really sincere in their 
wish to settle the question, Holland would 
not have been forced to submit. The noble 
Lord opposite had mooted a most extraor- 
dinary doctrine. He had said, that if 
commerce were shut out in one quarter 
it would find vent in another. In the 
course of his parliamentary experience, he 
(Mr. Robinson) had never heard such a 
doctrine from the mouth of a Member of 
the Government before; but he was 
afraid that it was the doctrine on which 
the present Government had frequently 
acted. With regard to the insurance on 
vessels on which the embargo had been 
laid, he could say that at least one-third of 
the subjects of Holland who had suffered 
were insured at Lloyd’s, and that the loss, 
in case of confiscation, must eventually 
come on this country ; and whatever the 
opinion of the learned Civilian opposite 
might be, he could assure him, that this 
was the opinion of the underwriters them- 
selves, and of the merchants, as they drew 
a distinction between an embargo laid on 
during a war and this embargo, which had 
been laid on in a period of profound peace. 
He was convinced that the merchants did 
not petition the House in order to em- 
barrass Government ; indeed, he had never 
known so much forbearance shown to any 
Government ; and he therefore repudiated 
the idea that they wished to embarrass 
the noble Lord and the king of the French. 
He admitted that it would, perhaps, be 
embarrassing to the Government, if the 
embargo were taken off at the present 
stage of the negotiation ; but he thought it 
would have been much better if it had 
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never been laid on. He thought the 
conduct of the king of Holland stood in a 
most honourable and honest light. 

Motion agreed to. 


Arrairs oF THE East.] Mr. Hume 
rose to ask a question of Lord Palmerston 
relative to the affairs of the East, which 
were, in his opinion, quite as important, if 
not more important, than the affairs of the 
West, which they had just been discussing. 
He conceived that it was doubtful whether 
the policy which Great Britain had pursued 
with regard to Turkey had not been detri- 
mental to her real interests. There was in it 
an apparent want of judgment, and a real 
mismanagement, for which it was difficult, 
if not impossible, to account. If there was 
anything more than another against which 
the House should be anxious to guard, it was 
against the occurrence of war in Europe 
and against the giving to Russia that pre- 
ponderance in the East which she had now 
obtained by the mismanagement of the 
British Government. He called the atten- 
tion of the House to this subject, because 
year after year, on his objecting to the 
large establishments which we had been 
keeping up in the Mediterranean, he had 
been told, that it was owing to the necessity 
under which we laboured of maintaining a 
large force in that quarter to guard our 
interests. The question on which he now 
sought to obtain public information was 
this—why at the hour of need, when a 


British force might have been of use, had. 


the. capital of Turkey been left a prey to 
the Russians? Why had there been even 
no ambassador of England there? And 
why had there been no fleet in the Dar- 
danelles, to give efficacy to the remonstran- 
ces which he might have had occasion to 
make? Whilst we were publicly avowing 
that we concurred with France in her 
desire to maintain peace, it was strange 
that we should leave the Ministers of 
France to resist by themselves the impor- 
tunities of the Russian embassy to obtain 
for their master military possession of 
Constantinople. That was an effect for 
which the noble Lord must be answerable, 
if, from his want of attention, it should 
turn out that that support which was 
necessary to give effect to the remonstran- 
ces of the French embassy at Constan- 
tinople had not been afforded in an emer- 
gency which, if it had occurred a few 
years ago, must have involved Europe in 
war. ‘The emergency to which he alluded 
was the appearance of a Russian fleet, and 
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also of a Russian army, at Constantinople. 
The question which he wished to put to 
the noble Lord was, had we any am- 
bassador at Constantinople at present, or 
had we not? He held at that moment a 
report in his hand, which showed that for 
the fourteen years immediately preceding 
the year 1830 the diplomacy of the coun- 
try had cost us annually from 300,000/. 
to 400,000/. a-year. He had been told 
over and over again, that this was necessary 
to guard our interests abroad; but now, 
when Constantinople was in danger of 
falling into the hands of the victorious 
Egyptians, there was no British diplo- 
matist resident in Constantinople, to sup< 
port or assist the remonstrances of the 
French embassy. He would again repeat 
his question—‘ Who is the ambassador 
from the Court of England to the Porte ? 
And if there is any such person, why is he 
not at his post?” His object was to get 
an answer to that question; and in order 
to do so, he should move that there be laid 
upon the Table of the House the names 
of all persons appointed as ambassadors, or 
as Ministers plenipotentiaries, or as secre- 
taries of embassy, to Constantinople since 
January, 1827, stating the dates of their 
appointments, and the amount of their 
salaries; stating, also, how long each of 
them had resided in Turkey since his ap- 
pointment to his office. He should not 
press this Motion to a division; all he 
wanted was, to give the noble Lord an 
opportunity of making a satisfactory ex- 
planation upon these points to the House 
and to the country. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he had 
no objection to grant the return for which 
the hon. member for Middlesex had moved. 
He would tell the hon. Member, however, 
without waiting for the paper, that Sir 
Robert Gordon, who was ambassador to 
the Porte at the period first mentioned 
by the hon. Member, had returned home 
early in last year; that Sir Stratford 
Canning, who was to have succeeded him, 
had been sent on an important mission, 
which it was for the interest of Great 
Britain to have arranged as speedily as 
possible; and that Lord Ponsonby, who 
had succeeded him, had been sent out to 
Constantinople, was now there, and would 
have been there sooner had it not been 
for some difficulty which had arisen as to the 
means of transport. There had been how. 
ever, during all that period at Constantino. 
ple a secretary of embassy, who had acted 
with great judgment and discretion, and 
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whose conduct had met the entire approba- 
tion of the Government at home. He 
could not help saying, that he stood at that 
moment in a position unusual for a 
member of any Cabinet ; for, after having 
been exposed to the lash of the hon. 
member for Essex, for his perpetual inter- 
meddling with the affairs of other states, 
after having been visited with his castiga- 
tion for mediating in one place, and for 
arbitrating in another, he was now exposed 
to the shafts of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, who thought that he had not 
interfered sufficiently in the affairs of 
Turkey. There was, it was true, some 
slight difference in the two charges brought 
against him. His Majesty’s Government 
was blamed, in one of them, for interfer- 
ing in matters at their own doors, which 
involved in them the safety of the Empire, 
and was blamed in the other for not inter- 
fering in matters which occurred at the 
other extremity of Europe, which however 
important they might be, were not quite 
so Important to us as the affairs of Holland. 
But the hon. member for Middlesex was 
not justified in condemning his Majesty’s 
Government, for not having interfered in 
the affiirs of Turkey. The hon. Member 
had asked, where was our ambassador, and 
where was our fleet? He would answer 
the question. Our ambassador was on the 
road. Well; but the secretary of legation 
was at his post. When the hon. Member 
asked where was our fleet, he was inclined 
to ask where would it have been if the hon. 
Member’s motion for cutting off 7,000 men 
from the number of men voted in the 
Navy Estimates had been carried? So re- 
duced, how our fleet could have executed 
any plans either of arbitration or of media- 
tion, he was at a loss to comprehend. He 
assured the House that the Government 
had not been inattentive to the events 
which had occurred in the east of Europe. 
Those events had received the most anx- 
ious attention of the Cabinet, and this 
country, it would appear hereafter, had 
not neglected to take steps in conjunction 
with its allies, to ward against the danger 
which those events menaced. Whenever 
the Government should be at liberty to 
enter into the necessary explanation of the 
steps which it had taken, in concert with 
its allies, he was certain that the House 
would be -of opinion that it had not been 
unmindful of the duty which it owed to 
the country, and of the character which 
that country enjoyed among the nations 
at large. 
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Mr. Baring said, that though there was 
an apparent inconsistency in the assertion, 
it might still be true, that his Majesty’s 
Government had interfered too much in 
one place and too little in another. There 
was no reason, on the face of circumstances, 
to suppose, that the noble Lord had neg- 
Jected his duty as to Turkey ; but when 
such important events as every man had 
anticipated for some time were on the eve 
of taking place, —when Russia was sending 
her fleet and her armies to Constantinople, 
—and when the French were dictating to 
the Sultan what he ought to do, it was 
not, even upon the showing of the noble 
Lord himself, satisfactory to be informed 
that one of our ambassadors was on the 
road to Constantinople, and that another 
was on the road from it. The progress 
and the probable result of the Egyptian 
invasion had been known and anticipated 
for months ; and as yet there had been no 
satisfactory explanation offered why we 
had no minister to represent us at Con- 
stantinople. 

Viscount Palmerston : Lord Ponsonby 
was kept at Naples for a month, because 
the frigate which was to convey him from 
Naples to Constantinople was wind-bound 
for that time, and not able to reach the 
bay of Naples. 


Suppty—JersEy.] The House went, 
on the motion of Lord Althorp, into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Ellice proposed, that there be grant- 
ed to his Majesty a sum of not less than 
110,835l. 15s. 5d. to defray the pay of 
general staff officers and officers of the hos- 
pitals in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the Ist of April, 1833, to the 31st of March, 
1834, both days inclusive. 

Mr. Hume said, that as this vote related 
to the staff, he would avail himself of the 
opportunity to put a question with respect 
to the staff in the Island of Jersey. The 
governor of that island was a general staff- 
officer. A dispute, which was likely to 
lead to some unpleasant disturbance, had 
lately taken place between that officer and 
the Parliament of Jersey, in consequence 
of his interference with its proceedings. 
It appeared that the local Parliament of 
that island, as well as the general Parlia- 
ment of the Empire, had lately undergone 
a salutary reform. The Members had, in 
consequence, determined to admit the pub- 
lic in future to witness and to report their 
proceedings. To this determination the 
Governor had, as he was informed, opposed 
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himself, and hence great dissatisfaction in 
the island. Now we ought to have the 
island at peace ; for we had been at large 
expense for its protection, and all that ex- 
pense would be thrown away if we had 
not the inhabitants cordially engaged on 
our side. He wished to know, whether it 
was true that a dispute had taken place 
between the Governor of the island and 
the local Parliament, and if a dispute had 
taken place, whether it was likely to be 
soon stopped? If not, it was likely to lead 
to further disturbances, and those disturb- 
ances would lead, as a matter of necessity, 
to increased establishments in that island. 

Mr. Lamb had not expected such a ques- 
tion as this to be put to him upon the Army 
Estimates, with which it was not very na- 
turally connected, and he was not prepared 
to give it a positive answer. The decision 
of which the hon. member for Middlesex 
complained, was not the decision of the 
Governor of Jersey, but the decision of the 
Privy Council, to which the matter had 
been referred. The Governor had only 
been the medium of communicating it to 
the local authorities. That decision, he 
understood, was strictly according to the 
law of the island. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to find, that reform 
here had prevented reform from being estab- 
lished triumphantly in the Island of Jersey. 
The disturbances between the local and the 
imperial government would lead to the in- 
crease of our military establishments in 
Jersey, as similar events had led to the 
inerease of them in other colonial depend- 
encies of the Crown. He hoped that, on 
another occasion, the right hon. Secretary 
would lay before the House the reasons 
why the Government would not accede to 
the very salutary Amendment proposed in 
the meetings of the assembly of Jersey. 

The grant was voted. 


SuppLy—VoLuNTEER Force.| On the 
question, that thesum of 103,318/. 13s. 2d. 
be granted to defray the charge of Volunteer 
Corps for the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from March, 1833, to 
March, 1834, 

Mr. Hume said, he would oppose the 
Resolution. He appealed to the country 
gentlemen of England, and he would ask 
them, whether they could not call out the 


‘active and steady loyalty of the country, 


if they were menaced by insubordination, 
without resorting to this paltry payment 
of 4/. or 51. It appeared, he knew, in the 
details, to be a very small sum; but, take 
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it in the aggregate, it was a very large one. 
With respect to the Irish Volunteers, he 
would ask, who they were—what they 
were—and what they did, or were doing ? 
He should like some of the Irish Members 
then present to inform him, where these 
Irish Volunteers were, and what was their 
number? He should move, that the vote 
be reduced one-half; this would give the 
Volunteers six months’ pay, and would 
afford the Government an opportunity of 
inquiring into the necessity of continuing 
such a force ; and, if it were deemed advis- 
able, of totally disbanding them. 

Mr. Ellice said, that with respect to Ire- 
land, there were a number of men per- 
manently employed as sergeants and drum- 
mers. If these men were now dismissed, 
there would be a very considerable expense 
incurred for aliowances and pensions. He 
wished much to reduce the expense ; and, 
if the hon. member for Middlesex would 
leave the matter with him, he would use 
his best endeavours to lighten the burthen. 

Mr. Jervis said, the Volunteers of Ireland 
had been very useful. They had come 
forward in times of great alarm, and well 
deserved any trifling remuneration that was 
given to them. 

Mr. O’Connell declared, that he did not 
understand what was meant by “ Volun- 
teers” who received pay. They were, in 
his opinion, not “ Volunteers,” but labourers 
for hire. They were like some conscripts 
of whom he had read. A traveller seeing 
4 number of them linked together, inquired, 
* Who are these men thus manacled ?” 
“Oh,” said his informant, “ they are volun- 
teers—going joyfully to serve their coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Jervis: Did the hon. and learned 
Member never “ volunteer” his services for 
pay? 

Mr. O'Connell: Certainly not ; never ; 
that is exactly the distinction. 

Mr. Ruthven declared, that he knew, 
that those situations of permanent ser- 
geants and drummers were given by per- 
sons in authority to their menial servants 
—to whippers-in, and huntsmen, and stable 
followers. 

Mr. Ellice said, he would cause inquiry 
to be made into the whole subject, especially 
with respect to the points which had last 
been noticed, and the evil should be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Shaw was of opinion, that the yeo- 
manry of Ireland were well worthy of every 
assistance which could be afforded to them. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether 
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those who were denominated “ Volunteers” 
had ever been enrolled, and had done ser- 
vice? He thought that this vote ought to 
be postponed until the right hon. Gentle- 
man had received further and more explicit 
information on the subject. He should 
like to know on what ground a corps of 
yeomanry had been recently raised at Hud- 
dersfield. 

Mr. Lewis Fenion declared, that he knew 
of no intention to raise such a corps. There 
was not, at present, any corps, either of 
cavalry or infantry, at Huddersfield. He 
had commanded a yeomanry corps in that 
district from 1829 to 1831, which had not 
cost the Government one farthing. If there 
were an intention of raising a corps of 
yeomanry at Huddersfield, he would say, 
that there was not a place in England 
where such a corps would be more useful. 
In the last winter the conduct of some of 
the operatives was calculated to excite the 
most unpleasant feelings. 

Mr. Lamb said, it was only necessary to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
state in which the country was placed at 
the latter end of 1850, and the beginning 
of 1831, to prove that the Government had 
not acted injudiciously in calling on the 
better sort of yeomanry and farmers to 
come forward for the protection of life and 
property. Those individuals had obeyed 
this call; and it would be most ungracious 
conduct on the part of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment now to turn on them and say, “ it 
is true you have put down these disturb- 
ances, and the expense was trifling, but 
hereafter you must serve without pay or 
allowance.” In fact, that which the yeo- 
manry received was not pay; it merely 
went to cover a variety of expenses inci- 
dental to the service. 

Sir Edmund Hayes said, that he thought 
his Majesty’s present Ministers had them- 
selves given the most ample refutation to 
the unfounded and unwarrantable assertions 
made respecting the yeomanry, by the 
member for Dublin, and echoed by the 
member for Middlesex. He could appeal 
to the late right hon. Secretary on that 
subject ; it being well known that he, in 
conjunction with the noble Lord at the 
head of the Irish Government, in a mo- 
ment of panic and apprehension, excited by 
the agitation of the repeal question, put 
arms into the hands of those very men who 
are now reviled, thereby proving that they 
knew their value; and acknowledged, 
though reluctantly, that in time of danger, 
they were the men to be really depended 
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on for courage, loyalty, and true friendship 
to British connexion. Every man who did 
not participate in the ignorance of the 
member for Middlesex, knew that to be 
the case. The present right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary at War, had not been 
long in office, but it was to be hoped that 
he did not come forward so profoundly ig- 
norant of the constitution of the service for 
which the vote of money was asked, as to 
lend any credence to the wicked and unten- 
able assertions which had been made. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, it would be 
very satisfactory for him and his constitu. 
ents to know some good reason for raising 
such a corps as he had heard was about to 
be raised in Fife. 

Mr. Robert Wallace said, it appeared to 
him that an attempt was set on foot to get 
up a system similar in Scotland and Eng~ 
land to that which prevailed in Ireland, 
where one class of men was opposed to 
another class. It was just like the system 
of Orangemen of Ireland, who were op- 
posed to, and oppressing a different class of 
people. 

Colonel Perceval said, the hon. Member 
who spoke last had shown his ignorance 
of the state of Ireland. What that hon. 
Member had advanced was calculated to 
lower the character of the Orangemen of 
Ireland. He described them as being un- 
friendly to those who possessed a different 
creed. He, as an Orangeman, denied that 
they entertained any such feeling. The 
Orangemen, on the contrary, held out the 
hand of friendship to well-disposed persons 
of every creed. 

Mr. Walker declared, that, in his opinion, 
the yeomanry of Ireland were a party corps, 
and most active in attempting to put down 
liberal opinions. They were the chief cause 
of all the disturbances which took place. 

Lord Belfast defended the Irish yeo- 
manry, than whom a more respectable body 
of men did not exist. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that in the town 
(Belfast) which the noble Lord represented, 
a Catholic could not be buried without the 
followers of the corpse being brutally fired 
at by the yeomanry. 

Mr. F. O’ Connor asserted, that the yeo- 
manry force of Ireland had contributed to 
disturb the peace of the country. 

Mr. Ellice defended the items of the 
vote, but expressed his willingness to con- 
sent to a deduction, on account of the 
Huddersfield corps, if his hon. friend in- 
sisted on it, after the explanation of the 
hoy, Member in the gallery, 
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Mr. Hume did not say, that he would go 
so far as to put down the yeomanry force, 
but wished to withhold the public money 
from them. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Hume’s 
Amendment, that the vote be reduced one 
half: Ayes 53; Noes 205—Majority 152. 


List of the Aves. 
ENGLAND. Wason, R. 
Aglionby, H. A. Wood, Alderman 
Beauclerk, Major Seinen 


Bewes, T. 
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Brotherton, J. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Divett, E. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fancourt, Major 


Gillon, W. D. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
. Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, J. 
Pringle, R. 
Wallace, R. 


Fielden, J. 

Fryer, R. TRELAND. 
Grote, G. Blake, J. 
Guest, J. J. Fitzgerald, T. 
Hall, B. Lalor, P. 
Hawes, B. Macnamara, Major 
Hutt, W, O’Brien, C. 
Lennox, Lord G. O'Connell, D. 
Lloyd, J. H. O'Connell, C. 
Molesworth, SirW. §_O’Connell, J. 
Parrott, J. O’Connell, M. 
Potter, R. O'Connor, F. 
Romilly, J. Roche, W. 
Scholefield, J. Ronayne, D. 
Seale, Colonel Ruthven, E.5. 
Tooke, W. Ruthven, FE, 


Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 


Vigors, N. A. 
TELLER. 
Hume, J. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 13, 1833. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Earl FitzwiJLt1am, 
from the City of York, against further Restriction on 
Savings Banks; and from Leeds, for the Repeal or Re- 
vision of the Corn Laws.—By Earl Cawpor, Lords Ken- 
yon, BARHAM, and ROLLE, and the Bishop of Lonpon, 
from several Places,—against Slavery.—By the Duke of 
Ricumonp, from Bexhill, for the same System of Tithes 
to England that is about to be granted to Ireland.—By 
Earl CAwpor, from Aberystwith, for some Measure that 
will render the Established Church more extensively 
useful.—By the Marquess of Tavistock, from the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of Bedford, for Relief with regard to 
Marriages, Registration, and Church Rates.—By Lord 
Lynpuurst, from the Commissioners of the Court of 
Request of Bristol, to Exempt that City from the opera- 
tion of the Local Jurisdiction Bill.—By the Earls of Caw- 
por, UxsripGE, Fire, Gosrorp, FiTzwiLLiAmM, Mor- 
Ley, RADNOR, and RoseBeEry, the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 
the Marquess of Tavistock, Lords BanHAM, DINORBEN, 
WHARNCLIFFE, POLTIMORE, ROLLE, SUFFIELD, STAN- 
LEY, DuNnDAs, and FEVERSHAM, and the Bishop of 
Lonpon, from a great Number of Places—against Slavery. 


Conpuct or A Prger.| The Earl of 
Winchilsea said, he felt confident that 
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their Lordships were most zealous to sup- 
port the high character which they had 
hitherto maintained. He could not find 
language to express the deep indignation 
which he felt at the slur cast on their 
Lordships’ House by the report of a trial 
which he had seen in the newspapers 

The Lord Chancellor begged pardon for 
interposing to prevent the statement which 
the noble Earl was about to make, evi- 
dently under feelings of the most natural 
and praiseworthy nature, and in which he 
himself, with the House generally, perhaps, 
was inclined to concur. But he prayed the 
noble Earlto remember, that the noble Lord 
who was a party in this case stood at present 
in a peculiar situation. He was not yet 
properly convicted. A verdict had passed, 
it was true, but it remained suspended as 
to its operation. It might never have any, 
or it might be moved to be, set aside. 
Until the four first days of Term had 
elapsed, it was quite impossible to tell 
whether the noble Lord would be convicted 
or not. Had he known the intention of 
the noble Earl, he would have taken the 
opportunity of asking for a few minutes’ 
private conversation on the subject, for the 
sake of making to him that communica- 
tion. The noble Person in question must 
in fact be considered as still on his trial. 

The Earl of Winchilsea bowed with 
submission to the noble Lord. He cer- 
tainly felt strongly upon the subject. 

‘The Duke of Cumberland felt ex- 
cessively happy at the explanation which 
had taken place. He certainly entered 
the House under a belief that the noble 
Lord had been convicted. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that until the 
Court of King’s Bench had either refused 
or granted the trial, the case was still in a 
course of adjudication ; therefore, at pre- 
sent, their Lordships were scarcely in a 
situation to form any judgment.* 


a Peer. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 13, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Tooxr, 
an Account of the Number of Certificates taken out 
Annually by Attornies and Solicitors practising in England 
and Wales, from the first Day of Easter Term, 1819, to 





* It was understood that the case referred 
to in the text was that of Lord Teynham, who 
had been found guilty in the Court of King’s 
Bench of a conspiracy to defraud. The noble 
Lord subsequently moved for and obtained a 
new trial, 
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the same Day, 1853: of the Number of Articles of Clerk- 
ships of Attornies, and of Assignments thereof, filed in his 
Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench in each year for the same 
Term: also of the gross Annual Amount of Stamp Duties 
paid upon Admission of Attornies and Solicitors to prac- 
tise in his Majesty’s Courts of King’s Bench, Chancery, 
&ec., from the seventh Day of May, 1819, to the same 
Day, 1833. 

New Writ ordered, On the Motion of Mr. ABERCROMBIE, for 
Tiverton, in the room of Mr. KENNEDY, declared unduly 
elected, 

Bills. Read a third time :—Sewers. Committed :—Dower ; 
Curtesy of England ; and Inheritance. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Goutspurn, from the Clergy of 
Kilmore, from several Places in Cornwall, and from the 
University of Cambridge; and by Sir RopeRT PEEL, 
from the Clergy of Middlesex, and other Places,—against 
the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill.—By Sir RoBeRT 
PEEL, from Plympton, St. Mary, for making the pro- 
posed Commutation of Tithes on Fair and Equitable Prin- 
ciples.—By Colonel LerrH Hay, from Forres; and by 
Captain Wemyss, from Queensferry, against the Assessed 
Taxes.—By Sir RoBERT PEEL, by Mr. SANDERSON, 
General SHARPE, Mr. Forster, Mr. ASSHETON SMITH, 
Mr. Strutt, Mr. Price, Mr. RicHarps, Mr. W. A. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. Witson PaTrEN, Mr. GRANVILLE, 
Mr. H. VERNON, Mr. Crompton, Captain Wemyss, 
Mr. BaRNARD, Mr. Byne, Mr. Briscor, Colonel LertH 
Hay, Captdin DunpAs, Mr. J. H. Vivian, General 
Pacer, Sir W. Fotkes, Mr. PARKER, Lord ORMELIE, 
Mr, C. TyrRELL, Mr. THRockMmorton, Captain Exot, 
Sir C. J. GREvILLE, Mr. CuiLpers, Mr. STRICKLAND, 
Mr. Hupson, Mr. BENgeTT, Mr. HARLAND, Mr. ROBERT 
GRANT, Mr. J. W. BULLER, Mr. WARBURTON, Mr. 
AGLIONBY, Sir C. LEMon, and Mr. EMERSON TENNENT, 
from a great Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By 
Captain Exuiot, from Kelso, against any Legislative 
Enactments for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
—By Mr. R. Grant, from Waterford, for Removing the 
Civil Disabilities of the Jews.—By Mr. C. H. Tracy, 
from the Independents of Tewkesbury, for Relief to the 
Dissenters.—By Mr. AGLionBy, from Harrington, for 
Inquiry into the Distress of the Owners of Merchant 
Vessels; and for the Abolition of the Corn Laws.—By Sir 
CHARLES Lemon, from St. Keverne, for Removing the 
Cornwall Assizes from Launceston to Truro.—By Mr. 
EMERSON TENNENT, from the Presbyterian Seceders of 
Tyrone, against the Ministerial System of Education in 
Ireland.—By Mr. Aeiionpy, from Cockermouth; Mr. 
STRICKLAND, from Beominster, and Dewsbury; and by 
Mr. W. H. WiLt1AMs, Mr. WiLtson PATTEN, and Mr. 
Bricstock, from several Places,—against the Sale of Beer 
Act.—By Mr. T. F. KENNEDY, from Ayr and Irvine; 
General SHARPE, from Sanquhar; and by Captain 
Wemyss, from Stirling, for Repealing the Duty on Stamp 
Receipts.—By the Earl of OrMELIE, Captain ELuior, 
and Mr. T. F. Kennepy, from several Places,—for 
Altering the present System of Church Patronage in Scot- 
land.—By Lord Rosert Grosvenor, from Chester, for 
making Extra Parochial Places, contributory to the Sup- 
port of the Poor.—By Mr. Strutt, from the Innkeepers 
of Hastings, for plating Innkeepers on a Footing with 
other Shopkeepers as regards the Assessed Taxes.—By 
Mr. Ricuarps, from St. Andrew’s, Holborn, for Power 
to Magistrates to Suppress Dog Fighting, &c.—By Mr. 
WILSON PATTEN, from Maryport, against any Alteration 
in the Timber Duties.—By Mr. Hopeson, from Newcastle, 
against the Dutch Embargo.—By Captain Wemyss, from 
Perth and Stirling, for granting to the Irish the Preaching 
of the Gospel in their own Language.—By the Earl of 
OrMELIE, from Blairgowrie; and Captain Wemyss, from 
Stirling, for a Factories Regulation Bill.—By Mr. PARKER, 
from the Clergy of Sheffield; and Mr. Duncomee, from 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester,—against the Church 
Temporalities (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr, EMErson TEN- 
NENT, from the Members of the Savings Bank, Belfast, 
against the Savings Bank Annuities Bill.—By the Earl of 
ORMELIE, from the Highlands of Perthshire, against the 
Reduction of the Malt Drawback ; also from the Society 
of Procurators in Perthshire, for a Repeal of the Duty on 
Certificates of Solicitors, Attornies, &e; and from the 
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Burgh of Abernethy, for the Abolition of the Church of 
Ireland, and Appropriating its Revenues to the Reduction 
of the National Debt. 


Business oF Commitrees.] Mr. 
Benett brought up the Report of .the 
Committee, with the Amendments, on the 
Bath and Warminster Road Bill, and 
moved that they be read. 

Mr. Henry Baring objected to the 
Amendments of the Committee. The 
evidence of Mr. M‘Adam, Mr. Rennie, 
and Mr. Mills, went to disprove the ne- 
cessity for the road, and the propriety of 
the proposed line. He moved, as an 
Amendment, that the Report be read that 
day six months. 

Mr. Benett supported the reading of 
the Report and Amendments, and the pro- 
priety of passing the Bill, upon the grounds 
of its being virtually intended to improve 
the road between Bath and Frome. 

Mr. Estcourt was convinced that danger 
would arise to extensive canal property by 
the proposed line of road. He understood 
the proposition to be to postpone the read- 
ing of the Repert and Amendments to 
that day six months; but he would waive 
his support to that Motion, if certain 
clauses in the Bill, which he chiefly ob- 
jected to, were given up. The proposed 
road was a wild and extravagant specu- 
lation. 

Mr. Roebuck said, the only real oppo- 
nent to the Bill was Mr. Vivian; the others 
put forward were mere men of straw. There 
was, however, in the case of the Com- 
mittee upon this Bill, a great public ques- 
tion, to which it was fit that the House 
should direct its attention, and as early as 
possible apply a remedy. It was a great 
publie matter, although connected with a 
private Bill. The Committee was asked 
by the counsel for Mr. Vivian to adjourn 
the Committee. He was answered that 
Mr. Vivian had had twelve months to op- 
pose the Bill, and the counsel then said : 
‘* Well, Gentlemen, I willtell you candidly 
what I mean todo. I will examine wit- 
nesses who will give you no information ; 
but who will take up your time till the 
week I want is completed. I will have 
the week some way or other.” He suc- 
ceeded in his object. Such a power, lodged 
in the hands of counsel, was incompatible 
with the due discharge of the duties of 
Committees of the House, and ought to 
be put an end to. The proper remedy, in 
his opinion was, that Committees should 
be empowered to give costs. The road 
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would not interfere with Mr. Vivian’s pri- 
vacy, and it was nothing but caprice which 
offered opposition to the general good. 
It was this view of the matter which in- 
duced him to support the original Motion, 
which was agreeable to the interests and 
wishes of his constituents. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion :—Ayes 49; Noes 37—Mapjority 12. 


Church Temporalities 


Cuurcu Tempora.irties([RELAND).} 
On the Order of the Day being read for 
the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on the Irish 
Church Reform Bill, 

Lord Althorp signified to the House 
that his Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to place at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment his interests in the temporalities and 
custody thereof, of the several bishoprics 
and archbishoprics in Ireland. The noble 
Lord then moved that the Speaker leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. Lefroy said, in rising to avail him- 
self of the indulgence of the House as 
expressed at the conclusion of the debate 
on a former night, he trusted, in the line 
which he meant to take, he should not 
prove himself unworthy of their indul- 
gence, for at the same time that he should 
freely and boldly state his objections, he 
hoped to satisfy the House that he did not 
make objections merely for the sake of 
objecting, as he was prepared at the same 
time to offer such suggestions as to his 
mind appeared calculated to counteract 
the mischievous and dangerous principles 
which were involved in some at least of 
the provisions of the Bill. He should 
have to. refer to details which might at 
first appear to some hon. Members better 
suited to a future stage of the Bill, but he 
preferred referring to them at the present 
moment, in order that the Committee 
might be the better prepared to consider 
his suggestions when the particular clauses 
to which they had reference should be 
brought before them, and to give to them 
any weight to which they might be entitled. 
On behalf of the Church in Ireland he 
desired nothing but that her cause should 
be fairly heard. He desired nothing but 
that the House should legislate for her 
upon principles of justice—upon the or- 
dinary and avowed principles of legisla- 
tion—upon such principles, in fact, as the 
House would legislate on for the Church 
in England. He was aware, on entering 
upon the subject, that he had to contend 
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against the prejudices of two classes. In 
the first place he had opposed to him the 
prejudices of those who contended that 
the Established Church in Ireland was 
altogether useless; and in the next place 
the prejudices of those who considered the 
endowment of that establishment to be 
so enormous that they were willing to re- 
duce it in any way possible, without at- 
tending very strictly to the means by which 
that object was to be effected. With 
respect to the first class, he would entreat 
hon. Members not to allow their prepos- 
sessions against an establishment to in- 
fluence their judgment on the question as 
to the extent of maintenance necessary 
for its support—if it were to be continued ; 
and he would beg to call the attention of 
hon. Members of both classes to the words 
of the noble Lord the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on introducing the measure to 
the House. Speaking of the endowments 
of the Established Church in Ireland, he 
said :——“‘ I can say conscientiously that a 
greater exaggeration has prevailed on this 
subject, than on any political topic which 
I recollect. Before 1 looked more nar- 
rowly into the question, I myself, greatly 
exaggerated in my own mind, the amount 
of the revenues of the Irish Church esta- 
blishment.*” The present measure had 
been called a measure of Reform for the 
Church in Ireland. On the subject of 
Reform, he (Mr. Lefroy) did not stand 
there to contend for the existence of one 
single abuse—he should little represent 
the feelings or sentiments of the clergy of 
Ireland were he to advocate the existence 
of any abuse that could be fairly proved 
to exist in the Church, As little did he 
stand there to resist an equitable distri- 
bution of the property of the Church, or 
the better appropriation of its revenues 
for the great end of the establishment, the 
advancement and support of the Protestant 
religion—but he stood there to resist the 
alienation of Church property—he stood 
there to resist the proposition of legislating 
for Ireland on different principles from 
those on which the House would legislate 
for England —he stood there to resist 
legislating upon a principle which must 
endanger the connexion between the two 
countries, and which must have the effect 
of raising a serious question with respect 
to the Coronation Oath. All these princi- 
ples were involved in the Bill in its present 
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frame, and he had no hesitation in calling 
them dangerous and mischievous : and he 
would add, that the Bill, in many of its 
more detailed provisions, operated injuri- 
ously to the Church and to the clergy, 
and unfairly with respect to the Protestant 
religion and the Protestant inhabitants of 
Ireland. He should apply himself to the 
several objects of the Bill, as set out in 
the preamble. The first was the abolition 
of the payment of first fruits in Ireland. 
To that it was not his intention to offer 
any objection ; and he would, therefore, 
proceed to the next object, which purported 
to be the substitution of an annual tax in 
lieu thereof. If the annual tax proposed to 
be substituted bore any proportion to the 
tax abolished, he would offer no objection 
to it; but he begged the attention of the 
House to the manifest injustice of calling 
this a substitution of one tax for another. 
The average charge of the first fruits in 
Ireland, for the last thirty-one years, 
amounted to 321i, per annum on the 
whole body of the clergy; whereas the 
tax proposed to be substituted by the 
noble Lord amounted to 69,0007. The 
first- fruit tax was payable out of 428 
parishes, whereas the proposition of the 
noble Lord went to the extent of taxing 
all parishes of the value of 200/. per year 
and upwards. The first question he 
should, therefore, submit to the justice 
of the House was—was a tax of 69,0001. 
annuallya fair substitute for a tax that 
produced 321/. a-year? The next appeal 
he should make to the justice and good 
sense of the House was this—-whether the 
existing provision for the parochial clergy 
will admit of this, or any other substantial 
reduction, consistently with allowing them 
adequate maintenance and support? If 
they are not to have a parochial clergy at 
all, let the question be boldly put, and 
then the House would know how to deal 
with it; but if the parochial clergy were to 
be continued, the House was bound in 
common sense and justice to afford them 
a decent competency; a competency for 
men educated as gentlemen, having to 
live as such—having families to support— 
duties to perform, with which were con- 
nected services of charity and humanity, 
and those services, in a country circum- 
stanced as Ireland was, they were frequently 
called upon to perform. It should be 
recollected, too, that they were shut out 
by law from any other maintenance; they 
were disabled from being land agents or 
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farmers, or following secular occupations, 
Surely no hon. Member would consider 
an income of 3002. or 4002. a year extra- 
vagant, under such circumstances—and 
such was the average provision of the 
parochial clergy in Ireland. The noble 
Lord stated the number of the parochial 
clergy at 1,400, and their income at 
580,0002. or 600,000/. annually: this 
would give an average income to each 
clergyman, without deducting any of the 
charges to which that income was subject- 
ed, of 4287. a year. The Bill of last Ses- 
sion took off fifteen per cent from the 
incomes of the clergy, which would reduce 
this sum to 335/. per annum. There were 
maintained in Ireland 662 curates, being 
about half the number of rectors; and if 
from each rector (on an average) the 
moiety of a curate’s salary were deducted 
it would make a further reduction of 35/., 
leaving a nett average sum of 3002. per 
annum for the maintenance of the parochial 
clergy. He had proceeded on the same 
data as the noble Lord himself, and was 
bold to challenge any hon. Member to 
detect a single fallacy in his statement. 
Here, then, it was proved, that the average 
sum would be 300/. a-year-—the minimum, 
be it observed, upon which (according to 
the general sense of the House) the tax 
should be levied, if to be at all imposed. 
In connexion with this point, he would 
beg to request the attention of the House 
to the Speech from the Throne, in which 
his Majesty desires Parliament ‘‘ to con- 
sider if any alterations may be made, 
without diminishing the means of main- 
taining the established clergy in respecta- 
bility and usefulness.” He was sure the 
noble Lord and the House would consider 
that diminishing the incomes of the clergy 
below the average which he had just 
proved those incomes to be at present, 
would not be consistent with maintaining 
their respectability and usefulness. It 
could make no difference in the argument, 
that the livings were unequally apportioned 
—part of the object of the present Bill 
was to equalize the livings, and instead of 
cramping the usefulness of the clergy, the 
House ought rather if possible to increase 
their numbers and their means of render- 
ing benefit to the country. He would 
next beg to call the attention of the House 
to the principle on which the tax was to 
be levied in lieu of the Vestry-cess. It 
was proposed to lay a tax on one body of 
men, to which that body was not now 
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subject, and to remove from another body 
of men a tax to which they were subject. 
By the common law, the keeping the 
Church in proper repair was a duty inci- 
dent to the land—a person though resi- 
dent in one parish who occupied land in 
another was liable for the repairs of the 
Church in the parish in which his land was 
situate. No precedent could be found 
for the principle here suggested. It was 
said, it was introduced for the purpose of 
relieving the Roman Catholic tenantry of 
Ireland, but it was in point of fact reliev- 
ing the Protestant landlords and the 
Protestant tenantry from an impost to 
which they were now liable. The same 
system was to extend from the north to 
the south of Ireland, and therefore it could 
not be considered in the light of a relief 
afforded to the Roman Catholic tenantry. 
Would the House on that important point, 
ona point which involved the question, 
whether particular classes should be sub- 
ject to particular burthens, legislate on 
one principle for Ireland, and on another 
for England ? Should the present measure 
pass into a law, what possible ground 
could there be why the English Roman 
Catholic and the Dissenter should not be 
relieved from the burthen of Church and 
vestry rates—and if that could not be 
done without abandoning all principles 
heretofore acknowledged, on whatgrounds, 
he would ask, was it that the House was 
called upon to legislate for Ireland in the 
way proposed by the Bill before the House? 
He admitted, that in some particulars the 
Vestry-cess pressed more severely in Ireland 
than Church rates in England—and to 
that extent he had no objection that relief 
should be afforded. By Acts of Parlia- 
ment peculiar to Ireland the parish was 
made liable for the building of churches 
as well as the repairs—and these sums 
were voted by exclusive vestries, from 
which Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
were excluded. As this was a parliament- 
ary provision, he thought it was competent 
to Parliament to alter it, and assimilate 
the law in both countries—but in order to 
provide effectually for the common law 
right of repairs, and at the same time to 
obviate the objection of the cess being 
arbitrary, or uncertain, to which it was 
liable when laid on by an exclusive vestry, 
he had a proposition to submit, which if 
carried into effect, would obviate all the 
difficulty attendant upon the present sys- 
tem. He proposed that the small sum 
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of a penny an acre should be levied on 
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all profitable land in Ireland. In this 
way, upon the rental returned by Mr. 
Griffith, which he estimates at 14,600,000 
acres, but taking it at 12,000,000, a penny 
an acre would produce 50,0002. a-year. 
That sum would be quite sufficient to cover 
the amount proposed to be levied of 
the parochial clergy. The noble Lord, 
by adopting this commutation or compo- 
sition, might get rid of the objections to 
the Vestry-cess—he might get rid of every- 
thing objectionable to the feelings of the 
Roman Catholics. The sum might be 
made payable by the landlord with his 
quit rent. Let no application be made to 
the tenantry ; and he was not, he thought, 
saying too much for the landlords of Ire- 
land, when he stated their willingness to 
consent to the payment of a penny per 
acre, or a penny in the pound, to secure 
the peace and harmony of their country, 
as well as maintaining in proper repair the 
churches which had been built for their 
use and accommodation. If the House 
were to be guided by a principle of justice 
in laying on a tax, there was no doubt 
which they would choose between the 
parochial clergy — whose incomes were 
reduced to the average he had stated— 
and the landlords of Ireland; there was 
no doubt that they would prefer to laying 
on a graduated Property-tax of from five to 
fifteen per cent upon the income of the 
clergy, making the profitable land of 
Ireland pay at the rate of one penny an 
acre. But ifthe noble Lord should persist 
in taxing the clergy, was there any justice 
in exempting the lay impropriator? The 
noble Lord must be aware, or if not the 
law officers of the Crown could inform him, 
that by law the lay impropriator is bound 
to find spiritual persons to perform the 
spiritual duties of the Church. Upon what 
principle then was it that the clergy alone 
should be taxed for providing that which 
the law said was to be done by the lay 
impropriator? He conceived, that the 
lay impropriator was bound to bear these 
expenses, and he made it a strong ob- 
jection to the Bill, that it imposed this 
tax on the clergy, and spared the lay 
impropriators. He would next proceed 
to that part of the Bill which pro- 
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of the Church, which were established for 
the very purpose of superintendence. This 
provision of the Bill rested upon conve- 
nience. The preamble stated, that the 
number cf Bishops might be conveniently 
diminished. In the first instance he would 
try the measure by that test. The right 
hon. Gentleman, now the Secretary for 
the Colonies, made a statement on a former 
evening, and entered into a comparison 
of the number of benefices under the super- 
intendence of an English Bishop with those 
under an Irish Bishop, when the sees 
should be consolidated ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not state to the House the 
extent of surface over which such super- 
intendence was spread. It was easy to 
talk of 1,200 livings being under the 
superintendence of one Bishop, when 
these livings were brought within a rea- 
sonable compass. He (Mr. Lefroy) would 
now state the result of his inquiries as to 
the extent and surface of country over 
which the jurisdiction of the Bishops under 
the proposed consolidation would extend. 
The united dioceses of Raphoe and Kerry 
would occupy a surface of 1,888,000 acres. 
The jurisdiction would extend over a 
space of 115 miles in length and ninety- 
four in breadth. The united dioceses of 
Tuam and Killala would occupy a surface 
of 2,652,000 acres, and an extent in 
length of 147 miles by eighty-four miles 
in breadth. The united dioceses of Ossory 
and Ferns would occupy a superficies of 
1,267,000 acres, and an extent of 136 
miles in length, and sixty-three miles in 
breadth. Cork and Ross, when united 
with Cloyne, would occupy a_ sur- 
face of 1,632,000 acres, and an ex- 
tent of 169 miles in length and fifty- 
three in breadth. These were the four 
largest, but the least, the Arch-See of 
Cashel united to the see of Waterford 
would contain 1,233,000 acres, and be 
127 miles in length, and ninety in breadth. 
Now, if the House were to consider for a 
moment in what the duties of a Bishop 
consisted—the number of visitations and 
confirmations they were obliged to attend 
—the number of communications that 
must pass between him and his clergy, it 
would be at once perceived how impossible 
it was that the duties should be adequately 
performed. In England the duty of the 
visitations was performed by the Arch- 
deacons and the superintendence of the 
buildings by the rural Deans; but in Ire- 
land the Bishops performed the duties of 
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the Archdeacons ; and here he would beg 
leave to refer to the authority of one who 
could have no Irish prejudices upon the 
subject—he alluded to the Archbishop of 
Cashel. His Grace stated in his petition 
that the Archdeacons in Ireland exercised 
no jurisdiction original or delegated. 
Should the proposed reductions in the 
Archbishops take place, the two who 
were to remain would have to discharge 
the duties of the triennial visitations over 
one-half of Ireland, besides the annual 
visitations in their peculiar dioceses. The 
House might have learnt from the petitions 
from Killala and other places, that, the 
prosperity, if not the very existence of the 
small towns depended upon the residence 
of the Bishops. Great injury must be 
inflicted also upon the great towns of 
Waterford, Cork, and Kilkenny, by the 
removal of the sees. It was true, as stated 
by the right hon. Secretary on a former 
night, that the Bishop might, if he chose, 
reside in either of the towns—but it was 
equally true that he might choose not to 
do so. At all events, ten sees were to be 
deprived of their Bishops—ten Bishops’ 
palaces would be set up to sale, and it 
was no difficult matter to prophesy who 
would become the purchasers of them, 
It might be a subject of sneer and merri- 
ment to the right hon. Gentleman, but 
those houses would unquestionably be 
purchased by the Roman Catholic Bishops 
in Ireland. If there were any considera. 
tion remaining for the Protestant establish- 
ment, he would putit to the sympathy 
and feeling of English gentlemen what 
must be the effect produced on the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, when they saw ten of 
their Bishops cast out, and their places 
filled by the heads of a rival Church? 
Would that be no injury to the Protestant 
establishment—no wound to Protestant 
feelings? His Majesty’s Government 
might feel indifferent between the two 
religions, but they ought not to be in- 
different to this—that the strong hold of 
British connexion was the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland. These were the 
words of Lord Plunkett, and formerly the 
sentiments of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Colonies. How, he 
would ask, was this consolidation (destruc- 
tion he should rather call it), how could it 
be represented as a measure of Reform for 
the benefit of the Protestant religion? It 
was not as in England where the Church 
was supported by a large body of the 
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people. In Ireland the Church was exist- 
ing as if it were in an enemy’s country, 
and in the face of a rival Church—a rival 
which not only opposed it as a Church, 
but exposed its ministers to a series of 
persecution and oppression. How, he 
would ask, was this consolidation recon- 
cilable with the Act of Union? But the 
noble Lord on a former night had very 
nearly conceded that point to the right 
hon. Baronet, the member for ‘Tamworth. 
The noble Lord said, that though it might 
be a violation of the letter, it was not a 
violation of the spirit of the Act of Union. 
He hoped his Majesty’s Ministers would 
bear in mind that the great motive which 
induced the Protestants of Ireland to 
concur in the Act of Union, was the per- 
manence and security of their Episcopal 
Church. The abolition of these bishoprics 
would be considered by them as a funda- 
mental violation of the scriptural constitu- 
tion of that Church. The measure was 
proposed not only without the concurrence 
of the heads of the Church, but in direct 
opposition to their wishes. As a proof of 
which, he would mention that he had 
had the honour on a former evening of 
presenting a petition from one Archbishop 
and twelve Bishops, specially against the 
Bill. His right hon. friend, the member 
for Tamworth, had presented a similar 
petition from the Archbishop of Cashel, 
and also one from the Primate and the 
clergy of his diocese. Another petition 
had been presented that evening from the 
Bishop of Cloyne; thus it appeared that 
three Archbishops and fourteen Bishops 
making seventeen out of the whole number 
of twenty-two, had petitioned against the 
Bill; of the remaining five, one Archbishop 
and two Bishops had been appointed by 
his Majesty’s present Government, and it 
was, therefore, scarcely to be expected 
that they would have petitioned against 
the measure; .but had. they petitioned in 
favour of it, or had they even given it 
their sanction? Of the two remaining 
Bishops, one of them was in such a deli- 
cate state of health, that he could not be 
expected to take an active part, or to 
express an opinion upon the subject. An 
unguarded statement had been made on a 
former evening by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the reduction of the number of 
Bishops was made on the suggestion of 
the Primate [‘‘ No, no,” from Mr. Stanley.| 
He took down the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the time, but if the right 
VOL. XVII, §3hi! 
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hon. Gentleman denied having intended to 
use them, he had no wish to pin down the 
right hon. Gentleman to words used in the 
heat of debate. His disclaimer, however, 
fully warranted him in stating that the 
Primate had not suggested this measure ; 
and indeed the petition of his Grace clearly 
showed that whatever reluctant assent had 
been given, was extorted under the threat 
of an alternative which must have been 
more ruinous to the Church, and in utter 
ignorance that any other funds existed for 
making good the Vestry-cess, which his 
Majesty’s Government were determined to 
abolish. He, however, would ask his 
Majesty’s Government whether it would 
dare to legislate for the Church of Eng- 
land, not only without, but against the 
concurrence of the Bishops? He only 
asked the House to legislate for Ireland on 
the same principle, unless they meant to 
give countenance to the assertion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the member 
for Dublin, that they legislated for Ireland 
as a province. There had been already 
another serious objection raised to this 
Bill, but he did not mean now to dwell 
upon the argument, as some difference of 
Opinion upon the subject had been ex- 
pressed on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, but he could not forego the 
opportunity of stating, that in his mind the 
Crown could not assent to the measure for 
the abolition of the Bishops, or the aliena- 
tion of Church property, without a viola- 
tion of the Coronation Oath. It was said 
that because former consolidations took 
place, the same thing might be done now. 
But in all former instances of consolida- 
tion the revenues of the sees were pre- 
served, but in the present instance the 
revenues were to be severed for ever from 
the sees, and vested in Commissioners, not 
for the maintenance of the see, but to be 
appropriated to other purposes. In many 
of the former mstances where sees had 
been consolidated, they were afterwards 
separated. Ardagh and Cloyne were both 
instances of this sort—but this he was bold 
to assert, that there never was a consolida- 
tion but in consequence of the poverty of 
one of the sees, and its incompetency to 
maintain a Bishop. He had looked 
through Ware, and he found no instance 
recorded, except on the ground of poverty. 
Even the Roman Catholic Church scrupu- 
lously kept up the number of Bishops and 
so jealous were they of maintaining that 
number, that they named Bishops to places 
20 
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in distant lands, where not even a Roman 
Catholic was to be found. Whether the 
House, therefore, viewed this question asa 
matter of expediency, or upon the ground 
of principle, it was equally objectionable. 
The Bill proposed to make an alteration in 
the fundamental constitution ofthe Church, 
without even the alleged ground of conve- 
nience to recommend it, and against the 
strenuous remonstrances as well of the 
Bishops and Clergy as of the lay portion 
of the Protestant community. The tend- 
ency of the measure must be to create an 
oligarchy in the Church; and would the 
noble Lord, who laboured so hard to put 
an end to an oligarchy in the State, con- 
sent to the establishment of an oligarchy 
in the Church? Did he believe that the 
general patronage of the Church would be 
better distributed for the end for which it 
was established—namely, the cause of 
religion—by being confined to a few Bish- 
ops, appointed by Government? But if 
there must be a retrenchment made in the 
provisions for the Bishops in Ireland—if 
the noble Lord was determined to lay 
hands upon a part of their revenues—he 
trusted the noble Lord would at least give 
attention to the suggestion, whether it 
might not be more prudent to reduce the 
incomes of some of them than reduce 
their numbers. With respect to Arch- 
bishops he was free to confess, that he did 
not look upon the existence of four in the 
light of a fundamental article of the 
Church. If the noble Lord were to reduce 
three Archbishops to the state of Bishops 
—leaving one Archbishop for all Ireland, 
and reduce the emoluments of some of the 
large sees, a fund would be placed at his 
disposal equivalent to that he proposes to 
raise by the abolition of ten bishoprics. 
The Archbishop of Dublin could discharge 
the appellate jurisdiction belonging to the 
other Archbishops, and by thus adopting the 
mode proposed, the noble Lord would avoid 
all occasion of offence to the feelings of the 
Protestants; he would get rid of the diffi- 
culties as to the violation of the Corona- 
tion Oath, and he would get rid of the 
question of the Union. He hoped that 
the noble Lord would take these proposi- 
tions into his consideration—and if he 
must lay hands upon any part of the reve- 
nues of the Bishops, that he would do it 
in the way now proposed. The next sub- 
ject to which he should address himself 
was as to the proposed plan for granting 
the fee to the Bishops’ tenants, This 
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proposition involved two questions, one 
as to a matter of expediency, in respect 
both to the Bishops and their tenants, the 
other as to the appropriating the fund. 
With respect to the question of expedi- 
ency, he considered it to be fraught with 
danger tothe Bishops. The proposal was, 
to give the Bishopa rent charge—to niake 
him a pensioner on his own estate—but to 
keep up his income, it was proposed to 
give him a corn rent. He could not con- 
ceive a more pregnant source of dissatisfac- 
tion in such a country as Ireland, than the 
establishing a corn rent was likely to prove. 
If the tenant were not satisfied with the 
amount of his rent, what was to prevent 
him from resisting the payment of that 
rent, as effectually as he now resisted the 
payinent of tithe composition rent. As the 
matter now stood, the Bishop was sure of 
his income. The tenant, in order to ob- 
tain a renewal, mtist come to the Bisho 

with his rent as well as his fine; but ifthe 
Bishop were a mere fent-charger, the same 
objection might be raised to paying him, 
that Was now raised to the payment of 
tithe; the doctrine of passive resistaiice 
would be resoited to, and the Bishops of 
Ireland would be throwi into a similar 
situation to that in which the parochial 
clergy were now unhappily placed. With 
tespect to the tenants ee were not de- 
sirous of availing themselves of the pri- 
vileges on the terms proposed. He would 
venture to state, that the proposition would 
not be considered as a boon bythetenantry. 
But let the House look to those who de- 
rived as under tenants, and who held by 
toties quoties clauses of renewal. Let the 
House consider the situation those persons 
would be placed in who had derivative 
leases, and who had expended large sums 
on improvement, on the faith that no 
increase in their rent or fines should 
take place ; and yet they had to contribute 
to the purchase money to be paid by 
their landlords. The provision in the Bill 
was, that tenants for life were to raise the 
money for the purchase of the fee, and 
this was to be a charge on thé property. 
Were settlements thus to be swept away ? 
This wassuch an infringement upon private 
property that he for one could never contur 
init. He saw no remedy ‘for all the com- 
plicated questions which must arise between 
these different interests but the filing of a 
petition in Chancery—a refetéence to a 
master, with power to except and bring 
the whole before the court to adjust, with- 
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out any rule or standard by which to make 
the adjustment. The remedy would be, 
in fact, worse than the disease, and it 
would be better, at once to legislate with 
the strong hand of power, and fix a rule, 
however arbitrary, than throw into such a 
mass of litigation and expense all private 
rights and interests in Church property. 
Now, as to the principle of the measure 
which would sanction the appropriation 
of the purchase money of this perpetuity 
to other than Church purposes.—the 
right hon. Gentleman said, on a former 
night, that this was a new creation—that 
the Bishop had it not—the tenant had it 
not ; and as the Legislature created it, so 
the Legislature had a right to appropriate 
it. He(Mr. Lefroy) knew of nothing to 
compare to that doctrine, except what he 
had heard called in Ireland, ‘‘ improving 
a gentleman out of his estate.” A man 
obtained wrongfully possession of another’s 
property, and immediately set about im- 
proving it, and then the improvements 
were made a bar to the claim of the right 
owner. So it was with the right hon. 
Gentleman—he would improve the Church 
out of its estate. But it was really putting 
words for things, when the right hon. 
Gentleman argued thus. The reversion 
which it was proposed the tenant should 
get, whether in fee or fora long term, was 
now in the Church, and was just as much 
the property of the Church as the rent, 
which is payable on the twenty-one years’ 
lease, and which is annexed to this very 
reversion. He regretted that none of the 
law-officers of the Crown were present 
when he was pressing this part of the case, 
as he would challenge them or any lawyer 
to assert, that this reversion was not as 
much the property of the Church as the 
rent which was incident toit. It was the 
right to this reversion which enabled the 
Bishop to say to the tenant—‘‘ If you 
agree to pay a reasonable fine in addition 
to the old rent, I will renew with you; 
but if not, 1 will refuse to renew, and run 
my life against the Jease—and I or my 
successor will enter upon the land on the 
expiration of the lease under our title to 
this reversion.” It was this reversion 
which enabled the Bishops to have 
a new valuation of Church lands during 
the period of the last war, and greatly to 
increase the amount of their sees; and if 
that did not constitute property in re- 
version, he did not know the meaning of 
the term. He might, perhaps, be told by 
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the right hon. Gentleman, that this was 
special pleading. He would rather be 
taxed with being a technical special 
pleader, than be charged with being an 
ignorant statesman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s assumption that this property 
was not in the Church, was without the 
slightest foundation; he challenged the 
right hon. Gentleman to produce the 
opinion of a single lawyer of any eminence 
to contradict his assertion, He should 
like to ask, where was the reversion when 
the Church was first endowed with the 
property which it still inherits? An Act 
of Parliament restrained the Bishops from 
granting leases for a longer period than 
twenty-one years; but did it take the re- 
version of the rest of it out of the Church ? 
He would ask, if the restraining statute 
were now simply repealed, where would 
be the reversion? He would tell the right 
hon. Gentleman where — namely, in the 
Church, where it had been before, and 
ever since it was first endowed. The 
lands were held under grants and charters 
from the Crown, in as large terms of do- 
minion and ownership as those which con- 
ferred land upon Lay Corporations or in- 
dividuals; and, unless charters were to go 
for nothing, he maintained that the Church 
had a right to as much dominion over its 
property as any individual or corporation 
had who held lands underthe Crown. A 
Bishop was described by all law writers as 


being seised of the estate in right of his 


Church—the enjoyment and usufruct was 
in the Bishop—the property was in the 
Church. But there was another false 
principle involved in the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that when the State 
enabled by additional powers a beneficial 
use to be made of property, it was entitled 
to share in the benefit. That was not so. 
But in this instance what was it but the 
State removing fetters which itself had 
imposed ; and what sort of logic or justice 
was it that went to show, that when the 
State imposed fetters for the protection of 
property, the removal of those fetters was 
to invest it with the property itself? In 
other instances where the Legislature had 
given balanced leasing powers to those 
having limited interests, it never had 
claimed to share in the benefits. Asin the 
statutes enabling husbands seized in right of 
their wives, or tenants in tail, to make long 
leases, so ecclesiastical persons were au- 
thorised to make long leases of mines— 
202 
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so were tenants for life-- but did the 
Legislature or State ever think of sharing 
in the emolument derivable under such a 
power? He was at a loss to understand 
how the endowment of the Church of 
Ireland could be looked upon in any less 
favourable light than the endowment for 
any other forms of religious worship. 
There might be an endowment for any 
form of dissenting worship, and a Court 
of Equity could protect it as a trust, and 
would prevent the trustees granting 
leases in perpetuity. Could the Legislature 
interfere, and allow the trustees of that 
sort of property to grant perpetual leases 
at corn rents, and then step in and take 
to itself the benefits resulting from such a 
permission? Ifnot, why should the Le- 
gislature treat an endowment for the 
established national religion differently 
from an endowment for any form of dis- 
senting worship? He trusted, that while 
an established national religion subsisted, 
that the endowment for its maintenance, 
whether in England or Ireland, would 
not have a less measure of protection than 
that appropriated to any other form of 
religious faith-—thatit was not to be judged 
of merely by a scrutiny of the numbers 
who were entitled to claim the benefit of 
the trust, or to forfeit its right because 
there was a large body who did not choose 
to entitle themselves. The only remaining 
topic which he meant to press upon the 
attention of the House was that with re- 
spect to the provisions of the Bill which 
established the Board, and which regulated 
the system under which the affairs of the 
Church of Ireland were to be conducted 
in future. He could not but feel with 
respect to this portion ofthe measure, that 
nothing more injurious to the Church 
could be contemplated. It would have 
the effect of laying the Church at the 
feet of the Government by placing it 
under the control of its paid Commission- 
ers. The system was one that was full 
of oppression and injury to the clergy— 
hurtful to the feelings of the Protestants 
of Ireland, and every way calculated to 
discourage and retard the progress of 
Protestantism in that country. The Bill 
proposed to establish a Commission, com- 
posed partly of lay and partly of ecclesi- 
astical persons. It was true the Primate 
and three other Bishops were to have seats 
at this Board, but there were to be three 
lay Commissioners, at salaries appointed 
by the Lord-lieutenant, and removable at 
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pleasure. With these there were to be two 
other lay Commissioners,the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland and the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, thus making a majority of 
lay Commissioners. These Commissioners 
would be at liberty to make bye-laws with 
the consent of the Lord-lieutenant, on 
every subject embraced by this Bill. These 
bye-laws might be made, and every act 
(even the most solemn acts, requiring the 
seal of the corporation) might be com- 
pleted without the concurrence of, or even 
the presence of, a single Bishop. They 
would have the power of appointing to 
several subordinate offices,’ Treasurer, 
Secretary, and other officers, and the 
salaries would all have to be provided for 
out of the funds of the Church. To this 
Board every clergyman would have to 
make a return of the value of his living 
and to pay his tax, and it would be com- 
petent for it to revert to the original valu- 
ation, and to revalue the livings whenever 
it thought fit; and although the return 
of the clergyman should prove quite 
correct, he would be liable nevertheless 
to pay the costs of the inquiry, If 
the tax were not paid regularly every 
half-year, the Board would have the power 
of proceeding in the Court of Chancery or 
Exchequer, to obtain a sequestration. He 
thought it a great hardship that the tax 
should be laid on half-yearly, when it was 
known that the incomes of the clergy 
were only received annually ; but the Bill 
enabled the Board, if the tax should not 
be paid punctually every half-year, to 
sequester the living, and to make the 
clergyman pay not only costs but interest 
—interest on the miserable sum of 5/., a 
half-yearly instalment of the poorer 
clergy’s tax. He could not but read in 
this Bill a spirit of hostility to the Church, 
when he contrasted it with the measure 
passed in the last Session. The Bill would 
in fact subject the clergy to the grossest 
oppression. When a bill was brought in 
to enable the clergyman to recover his 
tithe, a clause was introduced in favour of 
those who wrongfully withheld it, throw- 
ing the costs on the clergyman’s fund, 
even when the agitator was proved to be 
wrong in resisting the demand. He was 
to be sued in the Civil Bill Court, but the 
clergyman was to be sued in Chancery or 
the Exchequer for 5/. See the effects of 
this Bill as to another of its provisions, 
Every clergyman who wanted a loan to 
build a glebe-house must come to this 
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Board. This would have the effect of 
putting the whole of the parochial clergy 
of Ireland under the control of the Board, 
and the parochial clergy constituted a 
very influential portion of the constituencies 
of the counties in Ireland. He knew from 
experience to what extent Government 
influence was used in Ireland to resist a 
candidate who was opposed to Govern- 
ment and to support a friendly candidate. 
He would therefore, say, that through the 
medium of this Board the body of the 
clergy would be placed under the political 
influence of Government. Whether this 
would be a Reform of the Church, or 
lessen its abuses, the House would judge. 
With respect to the building of churches, 
according to the Bill, no church could be 
built unless a certain sum should be sub- 
scribed by the parish—that was, the poor 
Protestants were to be precluded from 
having a church in which to attend divine 
service. It had been given as a mark of 
divine truth that “to the poor the gospel 
was to be preached”—but the present 
Bill said to the poor the gospel is not to 
be preached—for the poor there were to 
be no churches. The Board of First Fruits, 
where the income of the clergyman did 
not exceed 1001. a-year, gave him 350/. 
as a gift towards building a glebe-house. 
The present Bill precluded the Board 
from making any gift exceeding 50/., and 
that only to the clergyman whose living 


did not exceed 50/. per annum. He could 


not but consider this as an absolute 
mockery. But what was the great apology 
for erecting this new Board and abolishing 
the Board of First Fruits? The House 
had been told the Bishops would not have 
leisure to discharge these duties. He 
would inform the House what duties had 
been discharged by the Board of First 
Fruits since the Union. He held in his 
hand a return of the sums administered 
by them during that period. They ex- 
pended no less a sum than 1,195,500/., 
This sum was expended in building 746 
churches, in building 552 glebe-houses, 
and in purchasing 203 glebe-lands. The 
rest was expended in purchasing impro- 
priate tithes, for the purpose of adding to 
small livings. And to what expense to 
the Church was this effected? At not 
more than 960/. annually. He would beg 
to call the attention of the hon. member 
for Middlesex to the economy with which 
this Board had done its work. There 
was to be, according to this Bill,instead of 
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that Board, three paid Commissioners, 
with a Treasurer, Secretary, and other 
salaried officers. ‘They were to have this 
costly establishment at an expense pro- 
bably of above 10,0007. instead of a Board 
which cost only 9607. Let the noble 
Lord continue the Board of First Fruits, 
and he had no doubt that with an ad- 
ditional secretary, the Bishops would 
perform all the duties which it was pro- 
posed by the Bill to transfer to the new 
Board. The adoption of this plan to be 
sure would cause a diminution of patron- 
age to the Government—but patronage 
was not an object with the present Go- 
vernment, and would effect a considerable 
saving in the property of the Church. 
There were other strong objections to this 
Bill, but having detained the House so 
long, he should postpone them for the 
Committee. One observation he must, 
however, make before sitting down. A 
Commission had been issued last Session 
for the purpose of inquiring into the 
state of the Church in Ireland. That 
Commission had diligently pursued its 
inquiries, and a great deal of information 
had been obtained. He regretted, that 
the present measure was not postponed 
until that information had been laid before 
the House. He knew not why Ministers 
should have brought it forward so pre- 
cipitately, unless as a set-off against the 
measure of coercion. Jt would look as if 
his Majesty’s Ministers had committed an 
oversight in the progress of their great 
Reform measure; they seemed to have 
forgotten that the monster they were cre- 
ating would require to be fed; and, 
accordingly, when great clamour was 
raised by the new constituency for some 
fruit of reform, a limb of the Irish Church 
appeared the next thing at hand, and it 
was offered to appease their clamorous 
appetite for a while. But his Majesty’s 
Ministers were greatly mistaken if they 
supposed the appetite for spoliation once 
being indulged, that they could satisfy it 
with the Church in Ireland, or even with 
the Church in England. They ought 
not to forget, that the first concession 
which was made at the French Revolution, 
was the Church. They all knew how 
soon the aristocracy, the monarchy, and 
the spoliation of all property followed. 
He trusted that this country was not come 
to that point; but if his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters continued to give way to clamour—if 
they went on to legislate upon principles 
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utterly destructive of property, utterly 
subversive of the fundamental constitution 
of our Church, and calculated to disturb 
the relations which existed between Eng- 
land and Ireland—if they went on aban- 
doning one principle after another, they 
must come at last to that point at which 
they would have to choose between the 
institutions of the country with the mo- 
narchy, ortheestablishmentofa democratic 
republic and an agrarian law. But they 
might, by reverting to principles and 
holding by them, by maintaining that 
established religion under which this great 
nation had so signally prospered, hope to 
avert the evil; but if principle were to be 
sacrificed to expediency, the House could 
anticipate no other results than those he 
had predicted. 

Mr. French trusted he should receive 
from the House that indulgence they had 
uniformly extended to Members address- 
ing them the first time. He assured them 
he bad not risen with the intention of 
embarrassing his Majesty’s Ministers, or of 
offering any vexatious opposition to the 
satisfactory arrangement of the great, the 
difficult question now under their con- 
sideration; on the contrary, the leading 
provisions of the Bill he was willing to 
agree to; and though objecting to some 
of the minor details, he must acknowledge, 
in substance and principle, the measure to 
be, with one exception, manly, compre- 
hensive, and wise. A diminution in the 
incomes of Bishops, asrecommended by the 
hon. member for the University of Dublin, 
an augmentation of the smaller livings, 
a per-centage on the Church income—all 
these he was inclined to support. The 
abolition of the Church-rate and vestry 
cess would, he trusted, be viewed as a 
boon by the peasantry of Ireland, and that 
their gratitude for it would be manifested 
in the most honourable of all ways, by 
their returning to the pursuits of industry, 
and habits of subordination. He objected 
to, and would confine his observations to 
one feature only of this important measure 
—the proposed change in the tenure of 
the Church lands, which, after rendering 
the renewal fine, at present voluntary, the 
payment of which hitherto had been 
deemed sufficient to secure the perpetuity 
—after compelling the tenant to surrender 
the interest which the accumulation of 
that fine would amount to in twenty-one 
years, demanded so many years’ purchase 
of the beneficial interest—he felt it his 
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duty to protest against this, as unjust 
and impolitic—as utterly ruinous to the 
tenant whose interest it professed to serve. 
It actually proposed that a double pur- 
chase should be given for the thing offered 
for sale, It was a measure the effects 
of which he was confident Ministers did 
not at that moment understand, or they 
would not urge so unjust ademand, The 
fund, as proposed, could neyer be called 
into existence ; the perpetuity would not be 
purchased ; renewal fines would be paid, 
and advantages would not be surrendered, 
which, independent of one hour’s pur- 
chase of the beneficial interest, were to 
the holders of the Church lands, worth 
between 6,000,000/. and 7,000,000/. 
Justice was all they required; and he felt 
assured that the House, once in possession 
of the circumstances of the case, would 
never permit so sweeping a confiscation, 
so gross an invasion on the most sacred 
of all rights—that of individual private 
property. This demand was founded on 
the supposition that the proportion of the 
perpetuity intended to be disposed of was 
superior in value to the tenant’s interest 
as it at present existed; that such was 
not the case, he trusted to be able to prove 
to the satisfaction of the House—that the 
basis of the proposed arrangements, in 
fact the premises assumed by the noble 
Lord, were utterly fallacious—that he had 
miscalculated the values, both present 
and future, and that a peculiar advantage 
the tenant now possessed had not even 
been alluded to by the noble Lord. He 
felt he had need of the patience of the 
House ; that this was a question of dry 
detail, and numerical calculation, affect- 
ing exclusively a particular description of 
Irish property, therefore not likely to be 
very familiar or very interesting to the 
majority of those he had the honour to 
address; and he would willingly have 
deferred the observations he had to 
make until the clauses came before them 
in Committee, but that he felt the state- 
ment of the noble Lord had remained too 
long unanswered—that it was due to the 
House and to those interested in the ques- 
tion, that the errors of that statement 
should be pointed out, The noble Lord 
had described and had argued on this 
tenure as a twenty years’ lease—he con- 
tended that the tenant had, to all intents 
and purposes, a permanent interest, and 
that this Bill would but give him that 
perpetuity in name he had long possessed 
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infact. In proving this assertion it would 
be necessary for him briefly to allude to 
the history of this tenure, originally 
created by the 10th and 11th of Charles 
Ist, by which Act Bishops were empowered 
to grant leases for twenty-one years on re- 
serving as rent half the actual value of the 
day. It became the custom, on receiving 
a sum of money—originally amounting to 
one-twelfth, but latterly, during the con- 
tinental war, when all rents were raised 
to the utmost, varying from an eighth to a 
fifth, never amounting to more than a 
fifth, for that was the calculated value of 
the reversionary interest, to accept sur- 
renders and grant new leases. This cus- 
tom, which he acknowledged to have been 
a departure from the spirit of the Act, was 
however rendered legal by the 35th of 
George 3rd, which Act, after declaring 
valid all existing contracts, expressly em- 
powered the Bishop to accept surrenders 
and grant new leases; thus the income of 
the Bishops at present by law consisted 
not only of the rents of the Church lands, 
which were nominal, but of the renewal 
fines, which were considerable; and the 
tenant was by law enabled, by the/regular 
payment of his renewal fine, which would 
not amount to more than a fifth of his 
interest, to maintain his original term of 
twenty-one years undiminished. He felt 
he was justified in terming this tenure a 
perpetuity, which had been sanctioned by 


the usage of 200 years—a tenure both | 


landlord and tenant were bound by the 
most powerful of all human motives, per- 
sonal interest, to maintain; and so power- 
fully had that interest acted on both, that 
in the space of two centuries, but one or 
two instances could be given of those 
leases having been suffered to expire; 
and, on examination, it would be found to 
have arisen either from the mental imbe- 
cility or great irregularity of the tenant, 
in permitting seyeral years of his tenure to 
pass over without renewal. He challenged 
them to produce one solitary instance of 
a Bishop running his life against the 
tenant, having first refused one-fifth of the 
beneficial interest as renewal fine. That 
that circumstance rendered it almost im- 
perative on the Bishop to renew, could 
not be disputed. Three-fourths of his 
income depended upon it. His rent, which 
was but the original sum reserved in the 
days of Charles Ist. barely amounted to a 
fourth—the remaining three-fourths of his 
income were made up by renewal fines. 
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Baron Foster, in his evidence in 1825, 
estimated the incomes of the Irish Prelates 
at 120,000/. a-year; a more accurate in- 
quiry showed it to be 130,000/., 100,000/. 
of which consisted of renewal fines. Would 
the nation, for the purpose of evicting the 
tenants of the Church lands, take on itself 
the payment of 100,000/. annually for 
the next twenty-one years, or would the 
Irish Episcopal Bench consent to sur- 
render so much of their income, unless one 
or theother was done. This tenure, then, 
must, he contended, be deemed perpetual. 
That it was the interest of the tenant to 
maintain it, he was readyto admit. Their 
having done so for 200 years was a 
sufficient proof—men would not act for 
so long a period in opposition to their in- 
terests. Even now they were willing to 
put the renewal fine, which at present was 
voluntary, from the payment of which they 
were exempt for the next twenty-one 
years, as an immediate and permanent 
charge on the land, for the non-payment 
of which they would be liable to the evic- 
tion of their interests, as the price of the 
name of perpetuity; but they were not 
willing to purchase it as demanded—first, 
by a payment of a fifth of their beneficial 
interest for twenty-one years, amounting 
to about four millions ; secondly, by sur- 
rendering the option of commanding five 
years’ purchase of their beneficial interest 
from the Bishop, at the eve of the expira- 
tion of their leases (between two and three 
millions), which had not even been al- 
luded to by the noble Lord, though he 
must have been fully aware of it, as it was 
distinctly mentioned in the evidence of 
Mr. Foster; thirdly, by contributing to 
this proposed perpetuity fund, this tenure 
had always been considered in Ireland as 
perpetual. Mansion-houses had been 
built—whole streets had been erected— 
family settlements had been entered into on 
the faith of it—and eyen in the Tithe Report 
the Committee were compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the tenant had, in part, a per- 
manent interest in the land. On what 
data the noble Lord had assumed the pre- 
sent value of those houses to be but 
twelve and a-half years’ purchase, or by 
what process of reasoning he had brought 
the conviction to his mind, that twenty 
years would be a fair estimate of their 
future value, he was unable to discover. 
In the evidence in the Report, to which he 
had alluded, those leases had been, by some, 
compared to leases of lives, renewable for 
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ever, which brought sixteen or seventeen 
years’ purchase ; and in the various commu- 
nications he had received from different in- 
dividuals in Ireland, they universally 
agreed in the present interest being worth 
fourteen years’ purchase. He supposed 
the evidence of Mr. Mahony must be de- 
pended on to press the statement of the 
noble Lord:—that Gentleman stated he 
had known leases of this description dis- 
posed of, and bring but twelve years’ 
purchase ; but this ought not to be taken 
as the criterion of their value, for a little 
further on the same Gentleman stated he 
had, since 1815, frequently purchased 
fee simple under seventeen years’ purchase. 
Land in Ireland was brought into the 
market on account of the distress of its 
owner—it was brought there to be sold, 
and sold it must be, bring what price it 
would— that price depended therefore not 
on its intrinsic value, but on the number 
and the wealth of the competitors that 
might be seeking for it; nor should it be 
forgotten, that since the evidence was 
given, the value of these leases had been 
considerably enhanced by that provision in 
the Reform Bill, which enabled leaseholders 
to register. Hitherto the great objection: 
to this kind of property had been, that it 
could not be made available for political 
purposes—that objection no longer existed, 
and he was confident, that fourteen years 
was far from being an exaggerated value. 
His hon. friend, the member for Mayo, 
had informed him a few days since, of a 
lease of this description being disposed of 
in his county, and bringing seventeen 
years’ purchase; twenty years wasgenerally 
considered to be—and was in the tithe 
report, expressly stated to be—and from 
Returns in the Mastet’s Office, distinctly 
shown to be—the value of fee-simple in 
Ireland. The noble Lord must long since 
have discovered his error, in stamping the 
same value on his proposed tenure as ona 
lease for ever, subject to a heavy chiefry, 
to all the casualties of ejectment, and the 
irregularities of the tenant. Could that, 
with justice, be put on a level with an 
estate in fee? He himself had known 
several estates, subject to small chiefry, 
fall by ejectment, into the possession of 
the owner in fee. The noble Lord would 
not venture to affirm that these estates 
were equal in value to those in fee, or that 
the latter would not command a higher 
rate of purchase in the market, by at least 
three years, In the reports to which he 
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had alluded, the extreme value of these 
fee-grants was stated to be seventeen-years 
and a half’s purchase; ‘but it was proposed 
to dispose of four-fifths, one-fifth being 
laid on the land as annuity; if that were 
deducted, but fourteen years remained—the 
exact value of the tenant’s present interest. 
What, then, would remain to be pur- 
chased; or under what pretence were the 
tenants of the Church lands to be called 
on to contribute to this perpetuity fund ? 
The first demand for the payment of re- 
newal fine was sufficient, and ought to be 
considered as a purchase of the perpetuity ; 
and if that renewal fine amounted actually 
to one-fifth of the tenant’s beneficial in- 
terest, it was more than should be de- 
manded; the tenure was worth fourteen 
years’ purchase ; one-fifth of the beneficial 
interest for twenty-one years was four 
years’ purchase of the entire, and six were 
demanded towards the perpetuity fund ; 
making altogether, twenty-four years’ 
purchase, independent of their proposed 
leases to the tenants, of one year anda 
half, for property which, if brought into 
the market one hour after the purchase 
was concluded, would not fetch more than 
seventeen years and a-half. Could an 
arrangement, such as this, be termed bene- 
ficial? Out of the numerous documents 
in his possession, he would trouble the 
House with but two;—the opinion of an 
eminent notary-public, Mr. Page, con- 
cluding the statement he had made on an 
extract from the evidence of Mr. Leslie 
Foster in 1825. ‘The questions put to 
Mr. Page were—first, ‘‘ What is the value 
of the reversion at the expiration of a lease 
of twenty-one years, at present producing 
an annual income of 500/., such reversion 
to be conveyed by a fee grant subject toa 
perpetual rent of 100/. per annum? 
Answer, 12001. Second. Whatisthe present 
value of 1007. annually, payable by annual 
instalments for twenty-one years ? Answer 
12501. proving, that when the renewal fine 
was an actual fifth, it would amount to one 
year and a half purchase more than should 
be demanded. Mr. Foster’s evidence was 
this ‘‘ The maximum a Bishop will obtain 
‘ is one-fifth of beneficial value; it is com- 
‘ puted that, practically, the present value 
‘ of one year, to be added at the expiration 
‘ of twenty years, is one-fifth of what that 
‘twenty years is expected to produce ; 
‘some Bishops are contented with a 
* seventh-—some with a sixth; but a-fifth is 
‘the maximum which can be obtained; 
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‘and the tenant who would give more 
‘ than that, would make a losing bargain; 
‘if he was tenant to a Bishop, he would 
‘ rather let his lease expire than give him 
‘so much; ten year’s purchase is de- 
‘manded for four-fifths of a fee-farm 
‘ grant, when the absolute reversion of the 
‘entire fee simple is worth but seven.” 
The more he considered, the more difficult 
he found it, to reconcile himself to this 
new, this monstrous principle, now for the 
first time attempted to be introduced into 
legislation. This claim, on the part of 
the State, for real, or, as in the present 
instance, imaginary benefit conferred by 
Acts of Parliament—this fearful precedent 
for England, which could be made avail- 
able on every question, and for every 
purpose—if once admitted, would shake 
the security of every description of property 
whether public or private, lay or ecclesi- 
astical. Even now, as before the House, 
it was a measure of no trifling import; it 
would affect between a tenth and eleventh 
of the whole landed property of Ireland— 
aspecies of property, which, not having 
been included in the great forfeitures, 
hitherto holding out no inducements to 
the capitalists to purchase, was at present 
almost exclusively vested in the small 
resident. proprietors. This class—on whom 
the maintenance of the connexion between 
the countries must ultimately depend—by 
whom the whole local business of the 
country was transacted—in whom were 
centred all hopes of the futureimprovement 
of lreland,—all these would, by one stroke, 
be deprived of a fourth of their property, 
and must eventually, by the Bill, be utterly 
exterminated. Vainly would they en- 
deavour to struggle against a diminution 
of their income of forty per cent. It was 
most desirable for all parties that the 
question should be settled, that on fair 
and equitable terms the perpetuity should 
be obtained, It was desirable for the 
Bishop,—it would render certain his in- 
come, now liable to great variation,—it 
was desirable for the tenant as it would 
protect him (and that was all it would do 
for him) in his future outlay of capital ;— 
but it would be as beneficial to the State, 
as advantageous to the tenant and the 
Church, Whole districts, at present un- 
profitable, would be brought into cultiva- 
tion; employment would be afforded to 
the people; tranquillity throughout the 
country would be maintained. Was it 


not the interest of the nation, and ought. 
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it not to be the policy of the Government, 
to promote, in place of retarding, so desir- 
able an end? These lands were, by the 
concurrent testimony of every individual 
who was examined, declared remarkable 
for their unimproved and neglected state. 
Want of employment had long been the 
bane of Ireland, the fertile source of dis- 
turbances and discontent of her peasantry. 
The settlement of this question was an 
opportunity long wished for, which 
promised to call into action employment 
for thousands of her agricultural popula- 
tion ; but, as usual, the cup when within 
reach was to be dashed from their lips. 
Was it not mockery on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government to declare that they 
would, by giving a permanent interest, 
create in the heart of the landlord the 
desire of improvement ; while, at the same 
time, they were depriving him of the means 
of carrying it into effect? They confessed, 
they acknowledged, the neglected state of 
these lands, but their fiat was about to go 
forth that, as they hitherto had been, so 
they should remain, neither affording em- 
ployment to the people nor wealth to the 
nation. The noble Lord, on originally 
introducing this measure, made use of the 
expression, ‘‘ want of capital in Ireland is 
an evil Government cannot remedy.” It 
was an evil, however, they ought not, as 
they were at present. about to do, to in- 
crease. He had heard this expression 


‘fall from the noble Lord with feelings of 


deep dissatisfaction. It would be unfair, 
it would be uncandid, to charge him and 
his Colleagues with the actual want of 
capital in Ireland ; but he would maintain, 
to remove that want, to remedy that great 
evil, the source of so much misery and 
crime, should be among the first thoughts, 
as it was certainly one of the first duties, 
of the noble Lord, both as a Minister and 
as a Legislator. The increase of capital 
in Ireland would be the best criterion, as 
it would be the first result of a wise system 
of measures ; the want of it was presump- 
tive evidence of mistaken and unsuccessful 
legislation ; and when the noble Lord 
declared want of capital in Ireland 
an evil he could not remedy, he said, in 
fact, that he despaired of Ireland. He 
despaired of himself. He would once 
more object to the proposed alteration of 
this, as he trusted it would prove, visionary 
fund. Had it been destined to increase 
the salaries of the hard-working, but ill- 
requited class, the unfortunate, .the neg- 
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lected curates, though he would object to 
its amount, still he would subscribe to its 
principle, Had it even been proposed to 
remove a blot from the Protestant Church 
by compensating and doing away with the 
holding of pluralities, it would have found 
some favour in his eyes, but as it was, he 
protested against it, and conjured the 
Ministers not to persevere in making it 
part and parcel of their Bill; and he 
particularly called on the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, whose talents no 
person could hold in higher estimation than 
he did, nor was there an individual in the 
House more inclined to give him credit 
for those kind feelings towards Ireland 
which, in his eloquent address to the 
House at the commencement of the Session 
he assured them he had always felt,—he 
called upon him, as a practical proof of 
his friendship, to abandon this obnoxious 
and oppressive provision. If Government 
would not adhere to the principle of their 
Bill, which professed to be for the advant- 
age of the tenant, let them, at least, be 
just; should the measure, however, be 
proceeded in he did not fear the result. 
His confidence in that House must forbid 
his imagining that they would, in open 
disregard of the rights of property, in 
direct violation of justice, in a total 
abandonment of good feeling, sanction it, 
or call on Ireland,—-wasted, impoverished 
Ireland,—to furnish a _ subsidy of 
3,000,000/. to the State. He would no 
longer detain the House; he had already 
trespassed on its patience too long; and 
he would but assure it, that he deeply felt 
and gratefully acknowledged the attention 
with which he had been honoured. 

An Hon. Member was understood to 
say, that the measure had his general sup- 
port, but that he objected to part of it, 
because that part of it was inconsistent 
with the main principles of the Bill. The 
part he objected to was that which sanc- 
tioned an alienation of Church property ; 
for, notwithstanding the denial of the 
righthon, Secretary for the Colonies, there 
was in the measure a sanction given to 
the alienation of Church property. Whilst 
he admitted the power of that House with 
respect to Church property, he thought 
that it should be especially applied to 
Church purposes. One of the purposes 
to which it ought to be applied, and for 
which it was originally destined, was edu- 
cation; and few countries more than Ire- 
land required that education should be 
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encouraged, It was the ignorance of the 
people of that country that gave so much 
hold to agitation; and no one could read 
the Report of the I[rish Commissioners 
without being convinced, that the increase 
of crime in Ireland was owing to the 
ignorance of the people, Even the hon. 
member for Dublin would allow, that the 
crimes of a population were generally pro- 
portionate to their ignorance. 

Mr, O'Connell said, that he was not 
quite so sure of the ignorance of the 
people of Ireland. Whether ignorance 
did or did not prevail there, it was certain 
that it did to a very large extent else- 
where, and he seldom saw so many proofs 
of it as he did when he heard hon. Mem- 
bers talk about Ireland, He denied that 
the crimes of a country were in proportion 
to the ignorance of its population, and he 
was supported in his opinion by the au- 
thority of a late number of ** The Edin- 
burgh Review.” He had seen it stated 
in a statistical calculation published in 
that journal, that there were more poor 
children enjoying the blessing of education 
in Ireland, than in that country so vaunt- 
ed, and so favoured as to education— 
Scotland. Besides, if the statistical ac- 
counts of crimes in the French depart- 
ments, drawn up by the desire of the Go- 
vernment of that country, were consulted, 
the hon. Member who had last spoken 
would find that the progress of crime did 
not tally with the ignorance of the depart- 
ments ; for that the proportion of crime 
to the inhabitants was greater in those 
departments which were considered the 
most enlightened. With respect to the 
present measure, as he had said on a 
former occasion, it had his approbation; 
and he would now state why he approved 
of it no longer, lest he should be accused 
of inconsistency and of changing his 
sentiments without a sufficient reason. 
The fact was, that the noble Lord opposite 
had practised a delusion on him when he 
said that the Vestry-cess was to be entirely 
abolished. The noble Lord might have 
done so unwittingly, but the noble Lord 
must still be aware that he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) spoke sincerely when he mentioned 
that he laboured under a delusion upon 
this point. The amount of the cess was 
stated to be between 60,000/. or 80,000. ; 
in the newspaper reports he saw it to be 
69,0002, This was to be done away with; 
and when the noble Lord stated the yearly 
value of Bishops’ property to be 700,000/,, 
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he (Mr. O’Connell) asked the noble Lord 
whether it was too much to expect that 
the people of Ireland should be relieved of 
their burthens at the rate of about ten 
per cent upon that property? But it had 
been proved since the noble Lord spoke, 
that the relief, instead of amounting to 
70,0002,, would not amount to more than 
10,0007, This was the reason why he 
changed his opinion with respect to the 
measure. He held in his hand some re- 
turns of the amount of assessment on 
several parishes in Dublin, some with ex- 
clusively Protestant vestries, and others 
to which he would refer for the purpose of 
showing what charges would be abolished 
by the operation of this measure. The 
statute of 7 Geo. 4, c, 72, authorized 
three heads of expenditure. First, ex- 
penses relating to the building, rebuilding, 
repairing, or enlarging churchesorchapels; 
secondly, the providing things necessary 
for the celebration of divine service therein, 
as authorized by letters canonical, or canon 
law; and thirdly, the providing a salary 
for the maintenance of any parish clerk or 
sexton, These were the heads of expen- 
diture authorized by the Act. Now, the 
assessment dated the 11th of June, 1830, 
made on the parish of St. Ann’s, Dablin, 
the Vestry being exclusively Protest- 
ant, contained the following items : 


£. 3. d. 
To Bread and wine forCommunion 15 0 0 
Parish clerk . . . . 58 O O 
Sexton . ‘ - 3218 4 
Ditto ringing | for Morning Ser- 
vice . 5 0 
Organist : ° * - 53 0 0 
Organ-blower ‘ ‘ - 9 5 O 
Organ-tuner . : ; Oo £2 
Ground-rent of ahuieh ; th OF oO 
Insurance on church ‘ + 6. 0 @ 


Then there was a charge for the salary 
of a curate, for performing morning ser- 
vice, 1507. And then came 


La¢ 
Reverend George Blacker(another) 150 0 0 
Vestry clerk,one year’s salary . 23 0 O 
Assistance to sexton . ; , 22°60 9 
Beadle ‘ . ° ° » 124: &-@ 
Gate-keeper , . .. 1 oe 4 
Vestry maid . bitte e . 19 0 0 
Engine keeper’s salary : 19 0 0 
Paying engines attending fires in 
the parish. » 17 0 0 
Providing for deserted children ge oe 
Donations to the poor §t-or ME Os @ 
Taking care of sharebynrd gine OR® 
45.9 0 





Now St. Peter’s was ‘not exclusively 
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Protestant, and let the House see the 


items of expenditure in St, Peter's. There 
were, 

£: w& & 
Taking care of church . - & & @ 
Organist , . ‘ -65 O 0 
Organ bellows- blower : 616 0 
Organ-tuner 616 0 
Beadle ‘ : ‘ ° 42 0 0 
Vestry clerk ° ; ‘ :80 0 0 


Now all the expensive items he had 
mentioned would still remain, though it 
had been said that the cess was virtually 
abolished. The cess, so far as it regarded 
the repairs of churches, was done away 
with, but it would still be levied for all 
other purposes. The present measure 
would, by allowing assessments at any 
time of the year, only double that vexa- 
tious tax. When he had expressed his 
approval of the Bill, he had done so be- 
cause he believed it would remove this 
most vexatious imposition; but, on exam- 
ining the measure, he had found, that it 
neither repealed the act of Geo. 2, nor 
the 7th Geo. 4, nor any of those Acts by 
which this cess was levied ; and, therefore, 
he retracted his opinion, He must state, 
that the people of Ireland cared little for 
the removal of ten of the Bishops, but 
only sought to escape the annoying pay- 
ments which were thus levied upon them. 
The only feature of the Bill that he was 
able to approve of was, that it instituted a 
control by Parliament over Church pro- 
perty, and that, once admitted, it might 
lead to ulterior and highly important con- 
sequences. He complained that the law 
as it stood was most unjust, for if an ap- 
peal were made by a Catholic to the Court 
of King’s Bench against the Vestry-cess, 
and the appeal were unsuccessful in form 
or substance, he was fined in triple costs, 
and if he were successful, he had to pay 
the costs of both sides, The Bill did not 
abolish tithes, nor lessen the burthens of 
the people of Ireland. With reference to 
the livings to which the present Fellows of 
Trinity College would be entitled to suc- 
ceed, he hoped the Bill would not preju- 
dice the interests of those Gentlemen 
therein, as having actually toiled in ex- 
pectation of the vacancies, they might be 
said to have a vested right i in them. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. and 
learned member for Dublinhad contended, 
that the Vestry-cess in Ireland would not 
be abolished by the Bill introduced by 
the Government. He (Lord A.) could 
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only say, that the intention was to abolish 
it, and that if the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber could point out an instance in which 
that was not done, he could assure him 
the Government would make such altera- 
tion in the clause as would have the effect 
of abolishing it. Since the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken, however, 
he (Lord Althorp) had been assured by an 
hon. and learned Gentleman near him, 
that the clause, as it at present stood, 
would have the effect of abolishing all 
those charges. The intention was, to benefit 
the people of Ireland by relieving them of 
the Vestry-cess; and if the clause which 
was to confer that benefit were still found 
to be defective, they were willing to make 
the required Amendment. ‘The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin then com- 
plained that the Bill did not go so far as 
he wished. He (Lord A.) had no doubt 
that it did not go so far as the inclination 
of the hon. and learned Member would 
wish; and he would say more, it was 
never intended that it should go so far. 
The learned Gentleman said further, thatit 
contained many clauses which were of no 
consequence to a large majority of the 
people of Ireland. It was true, as argued 
by the hon. and learned Member, that it 
was a matter of indifference to the Catho- 
lics of Ireland how the revenues of the 
Church were distributed among the clergy; 
but the learned Gentleman should recollect 
that this was a Bill intended for the Re- 
form of the Protestant Church, and that 
it was therefore their business to remove 
the abuses of the Protestant Church, but 
they were not obliged to go to the Catho- 
lics for their advice how that Church 
would be best arranged. He would now 
beg to say a few words in answer to the 
speech of the hon. member for Roscom- 
mon (Mr. French). When that hon. 
Gentleman asserted that this Bill would 
do an injury to the tenants of the Church, 
he could assure the hon. Member, that it 
was not intended to do them an injury ; 
but, on the contrary, that it was intended 
to do them a benefit.. The hon. Member 
had said, that the leases held by those 
tenants were equal to a perpetuity. Now 
he (Lord Althorp) could assure the House, 
that at present there were forty-five Bish- 
ops’ leases, of which only ten years re- 
mained, and he would ask if those leases 
could be considered equal to a perpetuity ? 
As far as he (Lord Althorp) could under- 
stand the tenor of the hon. Member’s ar- 
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gument, he appeared to contend that the 
continued renewal of a lease was more 
valuable than a perpetuity by half a year’s 
purchase. He would now say a few words 
with regard to the observations of the hon. 
and learned member for the University of 
Dublin. That hon. and Jearned Member 
proposed, that instead of the present plan 
of getting rid of Vestry-cess, and placing 
the expense of maintaining the Irish 
Church on Irish Protestants, a tax of a 
penny an acre should be imposed ;-but 
this proposal was objectionable on the 
same ground as the Vestry-cess, because 
it threw the expenses of the Church on 
other than churchmen, who ought to bear 
them. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
assumed, that the palaces vacated by Pro- 
testant Bishops would be occupied by 
members of the Catholic hierarchy, a cir- 
cumstance upon which he dwelt with ex- 
pressions of great horror and regret ; but 
he saw no reason for supposing the matter 
to be at all likely, and therefore thought 
the learned Gentleman might spare his 
lamentations. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said, that the revenues of the sup- 
pressed bishoprics should be left with the 
Bishops who were retained. If the hon. 
and learned Member thought the revenues 
of the bishoprics which remaited too 
small, he (Lord Althorp) could understand 
why the revenues of two Bishops should 
be given to one; but as that was not 
alleged, he could not see the advantage of 
that arrangement; and he thought it 
would be much better to apply those re- 
venues to the general purposes of the 
Church of Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Member objected also to the abolition of 
the Board of First Fruits, and to the man- 
ner in which the first fruits were to be ad- 
ministered ; and that it was degrading to 
the Church that the Board of Commis- 
sioners who were to have the administra- 
tion of them should be composed partly of 
ecclesiastics and partly of laymen. Now, 
he thought it of great importance that 
those employed in that arduous and im- 
portant duty should be persons of activity 
and industry; and that such a duty 
should not be intrusted to those persons 
alone who could not be called upon to 
attend, but might do so or not, as they 
thought proper. When they came to that 
clause, he would be ready to prove that 
there was nothing in it deserving of the 
censure which had been lavished upon it 
by the hon, and learned Gentleman. He 
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had no intention of taking part in the dis- 
cussion that evening; and his only reason 
for rising was, because he had considered 
the observations made as necessary to be 
answered. 

Mr. Goulburn was not opposed to the 
adoption of useful and necessary reforms 
in the Church Establishment; on the con- 
trary, as one who venerated that Establish- 
ment, he desired to see it rendered as 
complete as possible; but he must resist 
the present Bill, which was calculated to 
retard the growth of the Protestant faith 
in Ireland, but did nothing towards the 
actual reform of abuses, or the promotion 
of the efficiency of the Church as an in- 
strument for the extension of true religion. 
There was nothing in the Bill to enforce 
the residence of the clergy—no provision 
for the separation of large unions of 
parishes—in short, the measure did not 
tend to render the Church more efficient. 
Its grand feature was, that it abolished ten 
bishoprics, of which he would speak pre- 
sently. He did not object to the removal 
of the Vestry-cess from the population at 
large, but he thought that, in professing 
to remove a grievance, the noble Lord left 
behind abundant grounds for dissatisfac- 
tion and agitation. There were two cesses 
raised in every parish in Ireland—the one 
by an exclusively Protestant vestry, the 
other by a mixed vestry of Protestants and 


‘Catholics. The objects of the first-named 


cess were limited by Act of Parliament to 
repairs of the Church and the performance 
of worship therein, but the general vestry 
had to deal with subjects no less inflam- 
matory. Curates’ salaries had been pro- 
vided for in general vestries, but it was 
otherwise enacted by the present Bill. 
However, abundant subjects of dispute 
and irritation remained. The expenses of 
organists, singing, and all matters con- 
nected with the churchyard, were pro- 
vided for in general vestries. Here was 
matter for agitation which the Bill had not 
removed, The Bill imposed an oppressive 
and iniquitous tax on one class of the 
community without attaining its avowed 
object. He did not wish the noble Lord 
to impose another tax on the clergy for 
the accomplishment of the objects at which 
he had glanced, but he said that when 
the noble Lord was getting rid of the Ves- 
try-cess, he would have done better to 
have got rid of it altogether ; and unless 
that were done, they would render the life 
of the Protestant clergy hardly safe, But 
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the great objection which he had to the 
Bill was the manner in which it affected 
the interests of the Protestant Bishops, 
while it restricted the extension of the 
Protestant religion throughout Ireland. 
If this Bill should be carried, it would 
prove the greatest calamity which could 
be inflicted on the country. The noble 
Lord intended by this measure to abol- 
ish no less than ten out of the twenty- 
two Bishops in Ireland; and he would 
leave a number which was not suffi- 
cient to perform the duties of the Church. 
He would not question the right of the 
Crown to consolidate the bishoprics, but 
he would say that, if such a reduction as 
that proposed were carried into effect, the 
number of bishoprics would be restricted 
to a number which. would fail to render 
them able to discharge those numerous 
duties which would devolve upon them. 
With respect to the number of Bishops, he 
could not suppose that all of them could 
always be ready to fulfil their functions, 
when he called to mind the common acci- 
dents of nature, the infirmities of age, or 
those many causes which must always 
tend to reduce the actual number of the 
persons appointed to these situations. In 
every establishment there would be men 
promoted to high stations who, from a 
variety of circumstances, might not be 
calculated to advance the dignity of the 
Establishment. They could not therefore 
calculate always upon having the aid of 
twelve Bishops to conduct the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs of the Church in Ireland; and 
by the Bill, it foliowed, that of that number 
four would be required to perform their 
parliamentary duties, while four would be 
expected to remain in Dublin for the su- 
perintendence of spiritual affairs. There- 
fore, for five or six months of the year, no 
more than four Bishops could be expected 
to be engaged in the discharge of the epis- 
copal duties. But supposing that all these 
Bishops were in the full vigour of youth, 
their number would be inadequate to the 
discharge of the duties of their situations. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
the English bishoprics, and had _particu- 
larly referred to the bishopric of Chester, 
as containing a great number of benefices ; 
but he thought that, if a Reform were to 
be made in the English Church Establish- 
ment, that Reform should be to increase 
the number of bishoprics. He did not 
think it necessary to dwell at any length 
upon the great advantage which Ireland 
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derived from the residence of the Bishops, 
who were resident gentry of the best de- 
scription, and gave employment to the 
people. He had himself been in Ireland 
in the year 1822, when the country was 
visited by the double calamity of famine 
and of a frightful pestilence which raged 
through Ireland. He knew well what had 
been the exertions of those Bishops on 
that occasion, whose situations it was in- 
tended to abolish, and he witnessed more 
particularly the conduct of a Bishop in 
Galway. He had beheld with delight the 
efforts which had been made by the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, not only in the capacity 
of a Protestant Bishop, but also in his cha- 
racter as a Protestant Gentleman. Only 
last year he had seen a Bishop, who, while 
Gentlemen on every side fled from their 
abodes in alarm, had given up his inten- 
tion of sailing for England, and had re- 
turned to his residence for the purpose of 
administering comfort to the poor people 
in his diocese. It was the fashion to say 
that all preferment was given to the rela- 
tions of the nobility, but this he denied 
in respect to the bishoprics. The Bishops 
rose to their distinctions from their supe- 
rior talent and accomplishments to their 
contemporaries. He thought that in 
every point of view, whether in respect to 
the necessary ecclesiastical superintend- 
ence of the Bishops, or the benefit arising 
to the country from the residence of the 
Bishops in their dioceses (in which latter 
case he had only quoted one instance, 
though he knew manysimilarcases),the pro- 
posed reduction was carried beyond what 
could be beneficial to the country. The fact 
was, that this Bill appointed a commission 
to take care that religious duties should 
not be performed in Ireland; if service 
had not been performed for a certain time 
in a parish, the commissioners had power 
to prevent it ever being performed again. 
Now, in his opinion, they ought to do 
directly the contrary of that, and of a 
parish so long deserted, peculiar care 
should be taken of the religious culture. 
The diminishing the power of the Church 
of Ireland, to effect the spread of Protes- 
tatitism in that country, which would 
follow from this measure, would not be 
compensated for, he feared, by the exer- 
tions of the voluntarily paid ministers of 
Dissenting congregations, judging from 
the manner in which such exertions were 
treated by his Majesty’s Government. It 


was but very recently that two Dissenting | 
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ministers in Ireland, who endeavoured to 
address the people there, with a view to 
disseminate amongst them the truths of 
the Protestant religion, drew down upon 
their heads the reprobation of the Go- 
vernment for their conduct. Instead of 
suspending the appointment of a minister 
in parishes where, through the negligence 
of former ministers, duty had not been 
performed for some years, they should ap- 
propriate the revenues which they would 
derive from the Bishops’ lands to the fill- 
ing up of all vacant livings, and thus en- 
deavour to promote the spread of Protes- 
tantism in that country. He was firmly 
convinced that the happiness and pros- 
perity of Ireland mainly depended upon 
the spread of the true reformed Protestant 
faith in that country, and he was convinced 
that if its blessings were more widely dis- 
sethinated there, instead of crimes and 
outrages, peace, virtue, and good-wiil, 
the never-failing effects, as experience had 
shown, of the efforts of Protestant mi- 
nisters to establish the true faith, would 
universally prevail. For his part, he did 
not see what advantages the people of 
Ireland would obtain by the passing of 
this Bill. He did not believe that, in a 
pecuniary point of view, the lower orders 
of the Irish people would derive any be- 
nefit from it, because an increase in the 
rents would no doubt take place, so as 
more than to make up for the burden, if 
any, from which this measure went to re- 
lieve them. In fact, instead of seeing in 
this measure any tendency to ditninish the 
evils of Ireland, he was of opinion that 
several of the clauses of it would go 
greatly to aggravate them. This measure 
went to Jessen the Bishops in Ireland, and 
to diminish the number of the clergy there, 
while it went to transfer their property to 
the hands of lay commissioners, who would 
have no fellow-feeling with the people. 
If they passed this measure they would 
condemn many parts of Ireland to the 
misfortune of never seeing a Protestant 
Bishop, and of never being solaced and 
instructed in the true religion by a Pro- 
testant pastor. 

Mr. Hume said, that he should have 
been extremely glad to have heard the 
speech just made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman delivered by him when he sat on 
the other side of the House, and he should 
have been equally glad to have heard the 
right hon. Gentleman suggest those Re- 
forms which he now suggested, and ad- 
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mitted to be necessary, at a time that he 
had the power of carrying them into effect. 
But far other was the game of the right 
hon. Gentleman when he sat on the Trea- 
sury benches. He recollected the day 
when the right hon. Gentleman had the 
power of carrying these Reforms into 
effect, and when he would not do so; he 
recollected the day when the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman was called—but 
was called in vain—to the non-residence 
of clergymen, and to the other crying 
abuses that existed in the Church Estab- 
lishment of Ireland. All those abuses 
seemed then to be forgotten by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he had only re- 
covered his sight so as to perceive the 
misgovernment and mismanagement of 
the Irish Church, at the same time that 
he had been removed from his seat upon 
the opposite benches. He would do the 
right hon. Gentleman the justice to say 
that he had always expressed an anxious 
desire that clergymen should be resident, 
but what was the use of expressing such 
an opinion if the right hon. Gentleman 
did not use the means for carrying it into 
effect? [Mr. Goulburn: I did use them; 
I brought in a Bill for the purpose]. He 
was told by the right hon. Gentleman 
that he brought in a Bill for the purpose, 
but why had not that Bill produced the 
desired effect, after having been so many 
years in operation? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told them that he considered the 
support and maintenance of the Protes- 
tant Established Church in Ireland as the 
only means of securing the peace of that 
country, and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
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Member’s pardon, the hon. member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. Duncombe) did not ap- 
pear, judging from his vociferous ‘‘ No,” 
to coincide in that sentiment. The hon. 
Member did not seem to agree with him 
as to the expediency of putting an end to 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 
Now, he would assert, and re-assert, that 
that was the only and the true way of paci- 
fyingIreland [No, no]. The hon. Members 
about him might cry “ No, no” to that 
statement, but just let them try the matter 
by the test of experience. What did the 
hon. and learned member for the city of 
Dublin tell them a short time ago? That 
they had been for a century and a half 
trying by every means in their power to 
spread Protestantism in Ireland; but that, 
instead of succeeding, the Protestant 
Church there had fallen off day by day, 
and instead of increasing the number of 
Protestants, had been gradually on the 
decrease, so much so, that in many 
parishes in Ireland there was not a single 
Protestant to be found. Would not a 
trial of a century and upwards satisfy 
them of the fruitlessness of the effort, and 
were they to commence a Quixotic cru- 
sade of another century in seeking such 
an unattainable end? He trusted that the 
House would have the good sense to scout 
such ridiculous schemes. What he wished, 
on this occasion, to impress upon the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Secretary 
| Opposite was, that it would be better for 
|them to take a more decided course on 
i this subject. From what had happened 
| that night, they must see that this mea- 
| sure would not give satisfaction either to 











had hitherto done nothing for the spread | the Catholics or to the high Protestants ; 
of Protestantism in Ireland but by voting and he would tell them, further, that this 
money for other. purposes. What wasthe | measure would give satisfaction to nobody. 
remedy which he now proposed? After He did not blame this measure on the 
Protestantism had had a trial of a century same account that those gentlemen around 
and upwards in Ireland, and had failed him who now cried “ Hear, hear,’ did. He 
in making progress there, the right hon. | did not blame it because it cut down ten 
Gentletnan proposed that churches should | Bishops; no, but he blamed it because it 
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tant clergymen should be increased, evi- | Ireland. 


dently for the purpose of forcing Protes- 
tantism down the throats of the people of 
that country. He (Mr. Hume) was anxi- 
ous to state to the House what he be- 
lieved to be the real truth—namely, that 
they never should have peace in Ireland 
until the Protestant Establishment there 
was put down [WNo, no]. The hon. 
member for Berkshire did not seem to 
agree in that opinion ; he begged the hon. 


He thought that one Bishop 
ought to answer all the purposes for 
which Bishops were really wanted in Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had stated to them instances of 
Bishops presiding over from thirty-five to 
sixty benefices, and he had referred to the 
excellent example of the Bishop of Chester, 
who had in his diocess no less than !,200 
benefices. Now, there were only 1,286 liv- 
ings in Ireland altogether, and therefore it 
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would be only with the slight addition of 
some sixty or eighty benefices, to make 
one Bishop, as the Bishop of Chester did 
in this country, preside over them, and 
attend to the affairs of a church of 600,000 
or 700,000 persons, for that, he believed, 
comprised the whole number of the Pro- 
testants of the Established Church in Ire- 
land. He thought that one Bishop would 
be amply sufficient to do that duty. The 
Act of Union did not contemplate the ne- 
cessity of having more than four Bishops 
in Ireland, as it called only that number 
to Parliament; and on a former occasion, 
when he (Mr. Hume) was more liberal to- 
wards the Church, he had proposed that 
four Bishops should be retained in Ire- 
land. He now, however, thought that one 
would be sufficient. They should consider 
for what purposes the Protestant Church 
was established in Ireland. It was not 
for the purpose of maintaining a parcel of 
idle clergymen—it was not for the purpose 
of producing eternal bickerings and con- 
tests amongst the people—it was for the 
purpose of promoting religion good-will, 
and peace. Did it do so? Had it not, 
on the contrary, tended to promote any- 
thing but such desirable results? He 
would therefore say, that the Church es- 
tablishment of Ireland had been the bane 
of that unfortunate country; that all the 
abominations in the shape of countless 
abuses connected with it had produced 
results the very reverse of those for effect- 
ing which a Church should be established ; 
and he now called upon them to give an 
honest verdict,and put down the nuisance. 
The hon. and learned member for the 
University of Dublin had told them, for- 
sooth, that Church property was not pub- 
lic property. Why, that doctrine was now 
so completely exploded that even some of 
the Bishops themselves had given up the 
point, There was no doubt that it was 
public property, to be dealt with as Par- 
liament might think fit. [‘* No,no !”| He 
would only say to those hon. Membersabout 
him who cried “ No,” that they differed 
from several of the Bishops, who had ac- 
knowledged that principle. He would re- 
peat, that the property of the Church was 
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public property, for all purposes to which, 


Parliament might wish to appropriate it. 
The hon.and learned member for the Dublin 
University talked of the monster that was 
carrying every thing before it. He knew 
no monster existing save public opinion. 
It was to nothing else the hon, and learned 
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Member had alluded; his observations 


could apply to riothing else. Would any 
man say, that in England the Church of 
Ireland was not considered as a sinecure 
church. [‘ No, o/”] Hon. Gentlemen 
near him said “ No” to that, but it was not 
to them that he appealed,—he appealed to 
thepeople. Letthemtakeninety-nine outof 
every 100 of the people of England and 
Scotland, and they would find that they 
would say that the Church of Ireland was a 
sinecure church, and that it produced enor- 
mous evils, which ought to be redressed. 
In fact, the only question was, how, with- 
out shaking the institutions of the coun- 
try, the nuisance, as it existed, could be 
abated? As this measure would neither 
satisfy the Catholics nor the high church 
party, his Majesty’s Ministers should 
seek to satisfy the people. There was too 
much good sense in the country to run 
wrong for any length of time. Let them 
see the day—they never would see it— 
when public opinion would change to the 
side of those hon, Gentlemen who now so 
loudly cheered him, and then he would 
admit, but not till then, that those hon. 
Gentlemen were right. Public opinion 
had set in strongly against the mainten- 
ance of abuses in church establishments, 
and let the conflict be only continued for 
some time longer, and they would bring 
the English Church into the same discredit 
and disrepute that the Irish Church at pre- 
sent monopolized to itself. The fault he 
had to find with this measure was, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers did not go far enough 
to meet the wishes of the country. He 
would not object to it, however. He 
would be glad to take it now, hoping that 
it would lead to those results to which he 
looked forward hereafter. He must say 
that the greatest enemy to the Established 
Church in the country, without knowing it, 
was the hon. and learned member for the 
University of Dublin, who altogether de- 
nied the necessity of Reform and the ex- 
istence of the most notorious abuses. They 
were the real friends of the Establishment 
who endeavoured in some measure to re- 
medy its monstrous abuses. In no parish 
in Ireland should a Protestant clergyman 
be left who had no duties to perform and 
no flock to attend to. He trusted that ere 
long the noble Lord opposite, should he 
retain the situation he now occupied, 
would see the necessity of extending the 
Reform in the Irish Church. The doing 
so would be the best mode of promoting 
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the real interests of that establishment. 
It was plain that, unless the Catholics were 
relieved from every contribution for the 
support of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land, there never would be peace in that 
country. He believed it was the intention 
of the noble Lord to relieve them by this 
measure ; and if such was his intention, 
nothing would more tend to produce peace 
and satisfaction in Ireland. He would 
have the Church lands in Ireland sold out 
and out. That was the way to promote 
the prosperity of Ireland. Let the funds 
arising from their sale be applied as Par- 
liament should think fit. They might de- 
pend upon it that the establishment of a 
set of Commissioners, with this and that 
power, would never attain the result that 
the sale of the Church lands, as he recom- 
mended, would produce towards establish- 
ing the prosperity of Ireland. He should 
support this Reform; he would go as far 
as the noble Lord, and he wished he had 
gone further, and if the noble Lord would 
not go further, he hoped somebody else 
would, 

Mr. Granville Harcourt Vernon said, 
no man was less disposed than he was to 
decry public opinion. The laugh was di- 
rected rather against the monstrous opinion 
of the member for Middlesex than against 
public opinion. He supported this Bill 
under many painful impressions arising 
from his connexion with an individual 
dignitary of the Church, from his official 
situation, and from other considerations. 
He supported this Bill, because he was 
satisfied that it would render the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland more stable, more 
effective, and more respected. As the 
state of the Church in Ireland did not seem 
to suit with public opinion in that country, 
the natural conclusion wa:, that there must 
be something in it which required revision 
and correction. The member for Middle- 
sex seemed to him to aim at nothing less 
than the total destruction of that Church. 
This sentiment was natural enough in a 
North Britain; but he confessed, that he 
entertained strong predilections in favour 
of that Church and its hierarchy. He 
considered the institution of Church dig- 
nitaries as of the greatest benefit to so- 
ciety; and on general principles he con- 
tended that the current of morality must 
descend from the higher classes to the 
lower. The advantage of prelacy was this, 
that by such an institution they had a 
class of men who by their education and 
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station in society might mix with the 
upper classes, communicate religious in- 
struction to them, while, at the same time, 
they mixed with them in equal and ami- 
cable intercourse, being separated from 
them only by the absence of the follies 
and vices incident to wealth. He did not 
think, however, that the efficiency of the 
Church depended on the number of its 
dignitaries. The number, if greater than 
necessity required, seemed rather a source 
of injury by exciting complaint than of 
increased benefit. The member for the 
University of Dublin spoke of the num- 
ber of acres each Prelate in Ireland had 
to attend to besides his other duties. The 
proper businessof a Bishop was not to mea- 
sure acres, but to devote himself to the 
spiritual concerns of the people. So far 
as he comprehended the Bill under consi- 
deration, he did not think the proposed 
union of bishoprics in Ireland would throw 
upon the Prelates any additional duties 
which they would not be adequate to dis- 
charge. He had been in the habit of 
accompanying his relative (the Archbishop 
of York) for many years in the discharge 
of his duties through a very extensive 
diocese, and he believed there was no 
ground for saying that these duties were 
not adequately discharged. In the diocese 
of Chester there were 1,200 parishes, and 
in that of York 1,000, with a population 
of 3,000,000. He heard of no com- 
plaints made that the duties of the bishop 
were inadequately performed in either 
diocese. These duties were some of them 
very heavy, such as the consecration of 
churches and confirmations. In large 
towns it was not uncommon to see as 
many as 5,000 children confirmed at one 
time. There were, however, various other 
duties, the weight of which depended on 
the number of parishes, the number of 
communications to be attended to, and 
the amount of the population. It would 
not appear that, in any point of view, the 
proposed unions in Ireland would impose 
more labour than a single Prelate might 
be capable of performing. He did not 
think it would be proper to apply the funds 
to any other but ecclesiastical purposes, 


‘nor was it proposed by this Bill to do so. 


The only thing contemplated was a differ- 
ent mode of application, and the great 
object to be effected was the extension of 
morality and religion. He should be con- 
tent with the Bill if the words “ ecclesi- 
astical purposes” were introduced, and 
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he would give his support to any Amend- 
ment which went to confine the application 
of the revenues of the Church to those 
purposes. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that the adoption 
of the measure would be tantamount to a 
declaration that it was no longer the wish 
of Parliament to encourage and maintain 
the Protestant religion in Ireland. He 
must, in the first place, say, that he most 
positively objected to the principle of in- 
terfering with existing interests, and lay- 
ing a tax upon individuals now possessed 
of benefices, for the relief of the land- 
lords in Ireland. At present every pro- 
prietor in Ireland was subject to certain 
charges; but by transferring those charges 
to the Protestant clergy, every landlord 
would be enabled to raise his rents. At 
what a time, too, was this done? It was 
only last year that his Majesty's Ministers 
gave a deplorable, but correct, account of 
the extreme distress of the Protestant 
clergy in Ireland, and induced the House 
to grant them relief, He did not under- 
stand that tithes were better paid now, 
than they were then, and yet there was now 
no proposal for relief, but a proposal to tax 
their future incomes, although for the last 
two years and a half hardly any thing had 
been paid to them. It had been stated, 
that this Bill was to be accompanied by 
an enactment to ensure the better pay- 
ment of tithes; but that ought already to 
have been brought forward. Let him ask, 
whether they did not interfere with exist- 
ing interests in an unfair way? Did they 
not act with the greatest injustice to all 
who held the advowsons of livings as 
private property? Perhaps for the sake 
of the Church they might be allowed to 
deal with ecclesiastical livings; but on 
what pretence could the Legislature inter- 
fere with the property in advowsons-—a 
property much older than the Reformation, 
and allowed by the law of England to be 
bought and sold from the earliest periods? 
Was it fair to individuals who, under the 
sanction of the law, had paid large sums 
either for the next presentation to, or the 
perpetual advowsons of livings that the 
House should impose a tax of 15d. per 
cent upon their property? The injustice 
was equally great in the case of individu- 
als who inherited advowsons; but where 
the advowsons had been purchased, it was 
more severely felt. He hoped that when 
the details of the Bill were discussed, there 
would be no objection to alter the clause 
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which placed the tax upon incomes of 
2001. a-year. That sum was not sufficient 
for a clergyman: it was not double the 
sum given by gentlemen to their servants. 
These were details; but look to the in- 
justice of the principle. The whole of 
this property was in the Church, with un- 
limited power over it; but the Legisla- 
ture passed a restrictive Bill limiting its 
power for the benefit of the Church. Now 
it was proposed to take advantage of that 
restriction, and seize the gain which would 
arise from removing it. That appeared to 
him complete spoliation, which tended to 
the destruction of all property. With 
respect to the union of different bishop- 
rics, he would not determine whether the 
power of Parliament, or even of the Crown 
alone extended so far or not; but the 
impression which the union of these bish- 
oprics would create in Ireland was, that 
the Protestants were deserted—an im- 
pression which would prove most hostile 
to the Protestant religion. Again, would 
not the towns where these Bishops con- 
stantly reside greatly suffer by the change ? 
Without imputing any peculiar merits to 
the Bishops, it might be said, that the in- 
comes they possessed were spent more to 
the advantage of the neighbourhood in 
which they resided, than they would be if 
they were in the hands of any other per- 
son. It was for the interest of religion 
that the number of Bishops should be in- 
creased in England, instead of being di- 
minished in Ireland. The hon. member, 
who had just sat down said, that he never 
heard of a complaint of the administra- 
tion of the diocese of York; but several 
years ago, the prelate who held that see, 
had lamented to him the impossibility of 
discharging the duty attached to it satis- 
factorily, on account of its extent, and the 
great number of clergy resident in it. 
The hon. Gentleman also stated, that the 
weight of a Bishop’s duty might be calcu- 
lated by the number of inhabitants in his 
diocese, but the distance a Bishop had to 
travel was a very important element in the 
calculation of the amount of his labour. 
At any rate no changes of this kind ought 
to be made without having full statistical 
particulars respecting the different bishop- 
rics laid upon the Table. The only part 
of the Bill of which he approved was that 
which related to enforcing residence. At 
the same time he doubted whether it went 
further than the Bill brought in by his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn) of whose 
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labours the hon. member for Middlesex 
seemed profoundly ignorant. His right 
hon. friend did not confine himself, as 
stated by the hon. member for Middlesex, 
to declaring a simple opinion ; but, when 
Secretary to the Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, introduced measures to enforce that 
opinion. Whatever additional provisions 
could be introduced should have his sup- 
port. Returning to the present Bill his 
chief objections to it were two; the first 
was, the extent of the reduction of bishop- 
rics. He should not have objected toa 
smaller reduction, by adding a small 
bishopric to another; but when there 
were dioceses of ninety or 100 parishes, 
it was too great an addition of duty to the 
other Bishops. The other objection was 
against applying the property of the 
Church to objects not ecclesiastical. 

Sir Robert Bateson was not opposed to 
a real practical Reform of the Church— 
less so, perhaps, than those who proposed 
a delusion under the name of Reform. 
He was quite ready to support any propo- 
sition which should have for its object the 
prevention of pluralities, the equalization 
—not the destruction of bishoprics—and 
the putting an end to the practice of 
translation. The present proposition must 
lead to the destruction of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. He objected to the 
lay Commissioners in the Board, and 
thought the Board ought to be wholly 
episcopal. As to doing away the Church 
cess, he should be happy to concur in any 
measure by which the objections to the 
existing system might be removed. He 
objected to laying a tax on so low a 
rate of clerical incomes as 200/. a-year. 
In his opinion, the plan proposed, so far 
from tending to the advancement of the 
religion which he professed, would lead to 
its utter overthrow. The tax, too, ought 
to be imposed on the lay impropriators 
equally with clergymen ; nay, they ought 
to bear a greater share, for they rendered 
no service in return. The plan proposed 
by Ministers had, in his opinion, alien- 
ated from them the confidence of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, that though 
a Church Reformer, and anxious for the 
removal of abuses, he could not assent to 
this Bill. He regretted much the doc- 
trines which were daily advanced in fa- 
vour of the separation of Church and 
State; but as far as the people of Scot- 
land were concerned, he denied that any 
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such sentiment was generally entertained 
by them. The abolition of Vestry cess 
appeared to him highly objectionable ; the 
Vestry cess he looked upon as a burthen 
on the land; and if the Vestry cess were 
to cease, it would only add so much to 
the estates of the landed proprietors. He 
was a Presbyterian ; and it might, there- 
fore, be thought strange that he should, as 
he did, object to the reduction of the 
number of Bishops in Ireland. In his 
opinion they ought to be increased. He 
considered that Ireland was a fair field for 
Episcopal Bishops to labour in; and he 
thought their number might be increased 
and their salaries diminished without in- 
juring the principles of the Bill. He ob- 
jected to various details of the Bill, parti- 
cularly to the constitution of the Board of 
Commissioners, which would be completely 
under the control of the Government, and, 
on the whole, he regarded it as a dark and 
ominous measure. 

Mr. Shaw wished to explain a misap- 
prehension of the right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies on the last night this subject 
was discussed. He was represented by 
that right hon. Gentleman as having 
stated, that if this Bill had been brought 
forward by his friends on that side of the 
House, he would have supported it; but 
having been brought forward by the other 
side, he should oppose it. The right hon. 
Gentleman was wholly mistaken. With 
regard to another statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the Primate of Ire- 
land had suggested the reduction of the 
number of Bishoprics, he begged, on the 
part of the Prelate, to deny, that such was 
the case, and he thought it would be pru- 
dent of the right hon. Secretary to be a 
little more cautious, for these assertions 
frequently found their way to places 
where the subsequent contradiction never 
reached. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley explained: He had 
so understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; but it was the farthest from his wish 
to misrepresent what had been said by him. 
With regard to the Primate, he had since 
ascertained that what he (Mr. Stanley) had 
said was a mis-statement, though not to 
any very great extent, as he had stated 
he had frequent discussions with the Pri- 
mate on the provisions of the Bill, and the 
impression on his mind was, that the Pri- 
mate had suggested that the least objec- 
tionable means of obtaining Reform was 
to reduce the number of Bishops. The 
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Primate had, however, informed him, and, 
of course, he believed it, that the sugges- 
tion came from himself, and not from the 
Primate. Such was the case. The Primate 
had certainly admitted with great candour, 
that if this fund were to be raised, the 
least objectionable mode would be by 
reducing the number of Bishops. He was, 
however, exceedingly sorry that he should 
in the slightest degree have misrepresented 
a Prelate for whom he had such high 
respect. He had intended to set himself 
right with the House on the first occasion, 
and he thanked the hon. and learned 
Member for the opportunity thus afforded 
him. 

Mr. Petre supported the Bill, though 
he objected to some of its details. He 
particularly wished the fund to be applied 
to ecclesiastical purposes. It was with no 
small astonishment, however, that he had 
noticed the course pursued by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin—he, too, 
who was so critical upon the conduct 
of others. He formerly supported the 
measure, and yet, on the present occasion, 
he had departed from his formerly declared 
opinions, and joined the opposition to the 
Bill. The hon. and learned Member had 
better have let that alone. He considered 
the Bill would bethe means ofallaying many 
of those religious animosities which pre- 
vailed in Ireland, and for that reason 
he gave it his support. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should not 
have trespassed upon the attention of the 
House at all, had he not felt himself 
called upon to state to the House what 
the feeling of the Protestants of Ireland 
would be, if the measure then before the 
House should pass into a law. On the 
last night he attempted to address the 
House, he was scouted because he alluded 
to the question of repeal, but he would 
now repeat, that the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, if persisted in, would drive the 
Protestants of Ireland into the advocacy 
of that measure. When the Government, 
whose manifest duty it was to cement, 
promote, and consummate that union, 
were dissevering the only tie by which 
it could exist—namely the Established 
Church—was it to be wondered at that 
the Protestants of Ireland felt disgusted 
with their conduct? But he would tell 
his Majesty’s Ministry, that in the plan 
they proposed, the principle of interfering 
with private property was so manifest, that 
they might rest assured the moment the 
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arch which supported the establishment in 
Ireland was touched by their hands, that 
moment the proud towers of Woburn 
would be rocked to their foundations. He 
would ask his Majesty’s Government, since 
their acceptance of office to point to a 
single act of theirs which entitled them 
either to the confidence of the country or 
that of the Protestants of Ireland? What 
question had they touched which they 
had not left in a much worse condition 
than they found it? They called upon 
the House to grant them their confidence 
at a time when from the ranks of their 
adherents they were unable to select a 
are to fill the office of Secretary for 
reland; and were these the men, he would 
ask, who could be trusted with legislating 
for Ireland on such an important question 
as that then before the House? The 
Government might depend upon it that if 
appeals were made out of doors to the 
people, to excite them upon the subject 
then under discussion, appeals of a con- 
trary nature would be made which would 
be responded to by the true and loyal 
Protestants of Ireland, many of whom, he 
was proud to say, he represented in that 
House. He regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
should have deserted Ireland at her most 
critical moment. If he could vote against 
the Bill in its present stage, he should 
have felt most happy to do so, but, as that 
was not possible, he could not sit down 
without entering his protest against the 
measure. His opinion was, that no measure 
of the kind affecting Ireland could be 
carried, without affecting the Church in 
England—the moment one was touched, 
the other must fall. 

The House went into Committee pro 
Sormd; the House resumed; the Chairman 
reported progress, and obtained leave to 
sit again. 


Limitation or Actions Bitt.] The 
Solicitor General moved the Order of the 
Day for the House going into a Committee 
upon the Limitation of Actions Bill. 

Mr. Strickland said, he had consider- 
able objections to this Bill. It was un- 
wise and unjust, and he would never con- 
sent that it should become the law of 
England. If this Bill passed into a law, a 
poor man never could obtain his right. 
The law ought to be open to all; it was 
the right of the subject; but if this Bill 
were passed into a law, it would com- 
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pletely destroy the rights of the people. 
Against such a project, against such a 
Bill as the present, he must again protest. 
Much more he could say. His duty and 
his feeling commanded him to declare 
what he had stated, and he would say, 
that in making these few observations he 
had only done his duty [hear.] He was 
perfectly aware that his opinions were not 
in accordance with those of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, but, nevertheless, 
it was his duty to state them, however 
feebly, and he had done so. He could 
easily understand these cheers. He was 
aware that he had trespassed upon the 
iudulgence of the House, but, anxious as 
he was to render justice to the people, he 
did not regret one observation which he 
had made. The learned Solicitor General 
seemed enamoured of this Bill and his 
other law reform Bills; but he could tell 
the learned Gentleman, that he was, to say 
the least, mistaken in his object. 

The House went into Committee. 

The Bill, with verbal amendments, to be 
reported. 


Corn Laws. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishops of Lonpon, BristoL, and CHICHES- 
TER, and by the Earl of Rapnor, from several Places,— 
for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Bishop 
of GioucresteR, from the Deanery of Stow, for the 
Repeal or Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Earl 
FirzwituiAm, from Galston, for Amending the Corn 
Laws.—By the Dukes of Sussex and RicHMoND, the 
Archbishop of Yorx, the Marquesses of AILSA and LANS- 
pown, Earls Powis, WINCHILSEA, FITZWILLIAM, and 
Rapnor, Lords Dacrz, BARHAM, GODOLPHIN, DunDAs, 
LynepocH, and Pottimore, and by the Bishops of 
BRIsToL, and CHESTER,—from a great Number of Places, 
against Slavery. 


Corn Laws.] Earl Fitzwilliam, in 
pursuance of his notice, and in compliance 
with what he understood to be their Lord- 
ships’ wishes, rose to call the attention of 
their Lordships to a subject of the greatest 
importance, and one which he was sure 
their Lordships would consider to be worthy 
of their most serious attention. ‘Their 
Lordships would no doubt think, that many 
apologies were due from one who had been 
the most recently introduced into their 
Lordships’ ranks, for presuming, so shortly 
after taking his seat in that assembly, to 
call on their Lordships to listen to his 
voice. Their Lordships might be assured 
that he should nothave presumed so todo, if 
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there did not press upon his mind a convic- 
tion the most intimate and the most solemn 
that this question was one which was not 
yet settled, and one which, if not settled, 
called upon both Houses of Parliament to 
enter into a consideration of its merits, 
with a view to such a final adjustment of 
it as would make, ultimately, all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects consent to that 
adjustment. He remembered well the last 
time when this question was discussed in 
the other House of Parliament ; he remem- 
bered that, upon that occasion, it was in- 
troduced to the notice of the House by an 
hon. Gentleman who was now the Repre- 
sentative of the county of Middlesex ; but 
what he particularly remembered, and 
what he was particularly desirous to draw 
their Lordships’ attention to, was not so 
much the arguments of that hon. Gentle- 
man as the course which was adopted in 
resisting the proposition which that hon. 
Gentleman made. At that time the office 
which called upon him who filled it to 
address the House on all questions of trade 
was filled by a Gentleman, whose subse- 
quent accession to an Irish peerage re- 
moved him from the House of Commons, 
without raising him to a seat in their Lord- 
ships’ Assembly. That Genfleman was a 
man of great ability and consummate 
talent, and he remembered well, that in 
the whole course of his speech he never 
ventured to defend the law as it at present 
stands, though at that time only one year 
had elapsed from the period when it was 
passed. What inference could be drawn 
from such an omission on the part of Lord 
Fitzgerald, but that when he found it 
necessary to draw the attention of the 
House, not to the merits of the law, but to 
the imperfections in the statements of his 
opponents, he drew attention to those im- 
perfections with the hope he might deduce 
an argument from them in favour of that 
system, which, on its own merits, he could 
not successfully maintain. He should not, 
however, content himself with quoting the 
statements, or rather the non-statements 
of Lord Fitzgerald on that occasion, but 
would have recourse to other authority ; 
and he hoped his noble friend, of whom 
he was going to speak, would not think, 
that he did it with any unkindness, or 
that he intended to draw a contrast be- 
tween opinions then and opinions now ; 
indeed he did notknow whether it would turn 
out that there was any change of opinion 
in the noble individual he alluded to. In 
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the House of Commons, in the year 1815, 
where the first of these ill-omened mea- 
sures was proposed, he remembered what 
fell from his noble friend who now held 
the office of the Keeper of his Majesty’s 
Privy Seal—he remembered it well indeed, 
without the means he had taken to refresh 
his memory; but as he had taken those 
means, he would call the attention of the 
House to an extract from his noble friend’s 
speech on that occasion. ‘ In looking to 
‘the principles which should guide their 
‘decision, the House ought to recollect, 
‘ that they were not now in the situation 
‘of arguing, for the first time, whether 
‘ they should act on the principle of re- 
‘striction or not. For not only on the 
‘ subject of corn, but on all great branches 
‘ of trade in this country, they had, from 
‘ time immemorial, proceeded on a system 
‘of restriction. And therefore he con- 
‘ tended, they were not now placed in a 
‘ situation of discussing first principles. 
‘ They were not now, for the first time, to 
‘ inquire whether they were to act on this 
‘ principle or not. The system had been 
‘ acted on for a long period, and we could 
‘not depart from it without encountering 
‘a frightful revulsion, which it would be 
‘ dreadful to combat. It was not, there- 
‘ fore, a question between restriction and 
‘ non-restriction, but how they were to 
‘apply principles that had been long 
‘called into action, to the existing cir- 
‘cumstances of the country. This was 
‘ the only ground on which he would now 
‘ recommend the measure he was about to 
‘submit to their consideration.* The 
principle of that law, as it appeared from 
that statement, was restriction; but he 
did not quote these authorities to support 
that view which he supposed no noble Lord 
would deny, but to request their Lordships 
to compare it with the system which had 
been since introduced. He asked their 
Lordships to compare it, in order to see 
how it formed a part and parcel of the 
present system. Before he had done with 
authorities, he would take the liberty of 
quoting one more, of a more recent date, 
and equally distinguished. Their Lord- 
ships would probably recollect, that the 
present Act was passed in 1828, and that 
it was a substitute for that Bill which was 
rejected in 1827, which it nearlyresembled. 
Their Lordships would recollect, that the 
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Bill of 1827 was~proposed by Mr. Can- 
ning, and that in 1828 the propositions 
were submitted to Parliament by his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Grant) the President of 
the Board of Control; and it was super- 
fluous in him to say, that whatever fell 
from that right hon. Gentleman was wor- 
thy of attention. In 1828, that right hon. 
Gentleman said : ‘‘ In moving these Reso- 
lutions,” and their Lordships would ob- 
serve, that the Resolutions spoken of 
were the basis of that Act, ‘he had spoken 
of these Resolutions as an introduction to 
something better ; but in one point of view 
they were permanent. They were perma- 
nent until the minds of men could be led 
to entertain juster notions on the subject, 
and would be changed only as the notions 
which at present prevailed were altered 
for the better.”* He had, therefore, the 
high authority of his right hon. friend, and 
there could be none higher, that the Reso- 
lutions, which were the base of the present 
system, were not the best which could be 
devised. Permanency, indeed, could 
hardly be required; and his right hon. 
friend contemplated the law as permanent 
in relation to the Legislature, only till 
men’s minds were brought to entertain 
juster notions. Their Lordships might 
be assured, that he should not now agitate 
the question, if he had not a well-founded 
conviction, as well as the conviction deriv- 
ed from the opinions of men of high 
authority—men, indeed, for whom he en- 
tertained the highest reverence—that this 
question was not settled. It was that con- 
viction which induced him to call their 
Lordships’ attention to the subject. He 
said, it was a question which must be 
opened. The question could not even 
now be settled, and there must be before 
the final adjustment of it, repeated discus- 
sions. If he were to state what period 
should be chosen for the discussion of this 
question, he would say, that it would be 
wise and prudent to enter into a calm 
consideration of the question when there 
was no agitation. He knew that the 
question of these laws and regulations were 
a subject of extreme delicacy; he knew 
that, and he asked his noble friend who 
cheered him whether it were not better to dis- 
cuss the question when there was no agita- 
tion and no anxiety on the subject? Their 
Lordships might be disposed to say, why 
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agitate the question now, when it excited 
no interest? That was the very period 
for discussing it, for there would be much 
danger in discussing the question—and 
none of their Lordships could say, that 
time might not arrive—when corn was at 
90s. or 100s. per quarter. Their Lordships 
might depend on it, if the question were 
discussed, under national excitement, they 
would not come to a wise and prudent 
determination, or settle the question as it 
ought to be. He was afraid he must offer 
some excuse to their Lordships for some 
of the terms he might use, and he would 
not use them if he could express his 
ideas by other words, Let him then ask 
their Lordships what was the object of the 
Corn-laws? [A Noble Lord: To pro- 
mote the cultivation of the land, and feed 
the people.} He understood his noble 
friend. His noble friend said, to procure 
the cultivation of the country, and that 
the people might be fed. He wished also 
to see the people fed; but had their 
Lordships examined the Bill under this 
aspect? Had their Lordships examined 
the various papers laid on the Table of 
that and the other House of Parliament ? 
The object of the Corn-laws was to secure 
for the country an independent supply of 
food. Had their Lordships looked at the 
quantity of corn imported last year, and 
at the quantity imported every year since 
the Bill was passed? The noble Earl 
(Earl Malmesbury) had moved for a 
series of papers, not to show that we 
were independent of foreign countries, 
but to show the immense quantity im- 
ported from abroad, and that the farmers 
and landlords were ruined by the import- 
ation; in fact the country was not inde- 
pendent of foreign supply. It might 
have been independent at the beginning 
or middle of the last century ; but with a 
metropolis containing 1,300,000 persons, 
and with a country covered with vast 
cities, it was impossible, that this country 
should ever again be independent of a 
foreign supply of corn. That being the 
fact, the only object of consideration was, 
on what conditions and terms corn should 
be imported. Let it be remembered, that 
it could be excluded only by checking the 
increase of the population. If they pro- 
hibited the importation of corn they 
must check the growth of population. 
In order, then, to promote the cultivation 
of the country, and make it worth while 
for the occupiers to till the soil, they must 
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take measures to check the growth of the 
population. He looked upon these as 
identical propositions. But how was the 
stimulus to cultivation to be produced ? 
It was undeniable, that it was by enhan- 
cing the price of corn. To ensure a certain 
price, they laid restrictions on importation, 
and the consequence of that was—and he 
begged their Lordships’ pardon, for the 
term he was about to use—was to cause 
a modified scarcity of corn. He said, a 
modified scarcity of corn; for if that were 
not caused, the price would not rise. If 
that were not the operation of the Act, 
why did they not throw open the ports? 
It was impossible not to see, that the means 
by which the ulterior object of cultivating 
the country was obtained, was of raising 
the price of corn, and causing a modified 
scarcity. Those who entertained that 
opinion took an erroneous view of the 
causes of increased cultitivation. The 
next point he came to was, how had the 
Corn-laws operated? There was not one 
of their Lordships who did not know, that 
the period between 1815 and 1833 was 
not one of prosperity to the various inter- 
ests connected with agriculture. His 
noble friend near him (Lord Western) 
assented to the remark that this period had 
been one of suffering. During that period 
they had had the exclusive Corn-law of 
1815. The object of that law was, to im- 
pose restrictions on the importation, and 
raise the price higher than in other parts of 
Europe. In that law two classes were 
interested —the agricultural or farming 
interest, and the consumers. How had 
the law operated for the farmers? With 
respect to the law of 1815, it was one of 
the most signal instances of failure to be 
found in the history of legislation. That law 
was passed by a great majority of the other 
House, and in their Lordships’ House it 
had passed without any opposition. It 
was therefore the joint effort of both 
Houses of Parliament. Their Lordships 
would, however, recollect, that in 1821 
and 1822, they were alternately assailed 
by the agriculturists and manufacturers 
complaining, the one of privations, and the 
other that corn was too cheap. Their 
Lordships would recollect, that in the 
winter of 1821-22, wheat fell below 40s. 
the quarter, though the law said, that 
there should be no importation till the 
price rose to 80s. By that law the farmers 
were deluded to believe, that 80s., as was 
ptomised by legal enactments, would be 
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secured to them. On that delusion they 
offered and promised to pay rent in pro- 
portion, expecting to realise the full price 
of 80s. In 1821, the price dropped, from 
an abundant harvest, from previous im- 
portations; and the farmers, who had 
made their contracts, and promised rent, 
expecting 80s, the quarter for wheat, ob- 
tained only 40s. What was the inference? 
Why, that this system could not be main- 
tained. 
things. Providence would not permit such 
a scheme to succeed, and those who pro- 
moted it saw their plans most signally 
defeated. No person acquainted with the 
state of the agricultural interest in 1821 
and 1822, but would admit, that the law 
of 1815 was a most complete and signal 
failure. Many of their Lordships, he be- 
lieved, had let their land to their tenants, 
and their tenants had promised to pay 
rents upon the supposition, thatcorn would 
be 80s. per quarter. Their Lordships had 
made a mistake——he did not say, that it 
had been done from rapacity ; but their 
tenants had entered into engagements 
which they could not possibly fulfil. He 
would boldly assert, that there never was 
a period of modern times, in which the 


agricultural interest suffered so much as} 


in 1821 and 1822, when they had all the 
advantage which the law of 1815 could 
confer on them. That law, then, was good 
neither for the landlord, the farmer, nor 
the consumer. At length Parliament 
grew more enlightened; the Corn-law of 
1822 was passed but never acted on, and 
therefore, in fact, from 1815 to 1828 the 
corn trade was regulated by the law of 
1815. In 1828 Parliament had grown 
much wiser, it passed the present law, 
which he considered infinitely better than 
the law of 1815. Hedid not hold that 
opinion out of any respect to the sliding 
scale of that Bill, but because it lowered 
the importation price. The first price of 
that scale was, he believed, 63s., which 
bore the same relation to the Act of 1828 
as the price of 84s. bore to the law of 1815. 
Had the law of 1828 worked well to the 
agricultural class? To that class the great 
object was steadiness of price. In his 
opinion it was neither high nor low price 
which the agriculturists wanted so much 
as steadiness of price. The noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Wellington) would 
probably argue that the Act of 1818 con- 
tributed to effect a steadiness of price, 
but he would show, that was not the case. 
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Steadiness of price, it should be remem- 
bered, was in this instance required for 
the agriculturists, and he would examine 
that question not by the general average 
of prices in the general market, but by the 
prices of corn in what he might call 
markets of production. [A noble Lord 
asked, what did the noble Earl mean ?] 
He would illustrate his meaning. Markets 
he thought were fairly divisible into two 
kinds— markets of production, and markets 
of consumption. Devizes was a market 
of production. Wakefield and Manches- 
ter were markets of consumption. To 
show what he meant, he would take the 
average price of corn in some market of 
production, and not refer to the general 
averages. It was in such a market that 
prices ought to be steady, if this Act 
had worked well for the farmer. Their 
Lordships all knew the town of Stam- 
ford, on the great North Road, which 
though not the greatest, was a very 
considerable market of production. On 
October 30th, 1827—that was before the 
Bill passed, but it would serve to show the 
working of the law—-and on January 15th, 
1828, the price was 5s. 103d. per bushel. 
On October 28th, 1828, after a bad har- 
vest, the average price was 9s. 103d.; 
thus there was in a few short months a 
difference of between 5s. 103d. and 9s 103d. 
On November 24th, 1829, the price fell 
to 6s. 103d.; in January, 1830, it was 
6s. 83d. and on February 15th, 1831, 
it was 9s. 113d.; again in the June fol- 
lowing it was 8s. 2d.; and in December 
Gs. 103d. Nothing, then, could be 
more erroneous than to say, that this sys- 
tem kept prices steady in the markets of 
production. The next statement of prices, 
to which he would refer was a very consi- 
derable market, one of the most consider- 
able markets, indeed, of the north of Eng- 
land. In Malton, the average price in 
November, 1827, was 44s. 1ld. per quar- 
ter; in March, 1829, it was 82s. 8d.; in 
March, 1830, the average was 51s. ld. ; 
in September, 1830, it was 73s. 11d. From 
that it had fallen down to 56s, and 54s, 
That showed that steadiness of price had 
not been obtained by the Act of 1828, and 
he knew that it never could be obtained 
by legislative enactment. He was aware 
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of the influence of the seasons as well as 
other noble Lords, and he therefore con- 
demned those who wished to obtain that 
by legislative enactments which could not 
be obtained. 


In fact the law had left the 
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farmer exposed to all the fluctuations of 
the seasons, while it had cheated him 
by making him believe, that he would in- 
variably receive at least 80s. per quarter. 
He must next touch upon another branch 
of the subject, that which referred to the 
effect which the existing law had upon the 
consumers at large. He might, perhaps, 
here state, that he had not had much inter- 
course with their Lordships, except with a 
few who were his private and personal 
friends; but he could not help stating, 
that from what he had seen, heard, and 
read, their Lordships’ House was not the 
place in which the importance of the ma- 
nufacturing and commercial prosperity was 
estimated at the highest rate. The pros- 
perity of those interests was not pursued 
here in the manner in which, according to 
his humble judgment, it ought to be; and 
if he was asked his reasons for this state- 
ment, he should say, that the present Corn- 
law was a proof of the allegation. He 
would tell those who disbelieved this state- 
ment to consider what had been the effect 
of this measure upon the price of commo- 
dities, and the further effect of creating a 
high rate of wages, so injurious to the 
manufactures of the country, as connected 
with foreign competition, even if it did not 
tend to the abolition of the commerce of 
the country. There were certain persons 
in this country, who said, that machinery 
was so improved that it mattered not what 
was the price of manual labour. These 
gentlemen could not have visited the work- 
shops, manufactories, or the counting- 
houses of the merchant, or they would find 
that even now, with all the assistance of 
machinery, wages formed a great item in 
the price of every manufactured article, 
and enhanced the difficulty of competition 
with foreign manufacturers in the markets 
of the world; and he would take leave 
to say, that it would require great inge- 
nuity to show, that it signified nothing to 
the prosperity of British commerce whether 
wages were high or low. He did not wish 
to insist that the price of corn exclusively 
regulated the price of labour; but in the 
long run it must have an effect, unless 
another circumstance, which no individual 
would wish to see, took place—namely, 
a deterioration in the situation and condi- 
tion of the labourer. There were but two 
alternatives in the event of a rise in the 
price of corn—either to raise the price of 
wages, in order to continue the labourer in 
the same condition, or his condition must 
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be deteriorated, in order to enable the 
British manufacturer and merchant to 
compete with foreign manufacturers. That 
was a proposition which he believed it was 
impossible to overthrow. The whole of 
the manufacturing interests then were 
implicated, for if on a rise in the price of 
corn an increased rate of wages must 
follow, the manufacturer must either sacri- 
fice his profits or be driven out of the 
foreign markets. Noman would desire to 
see any such results. If this were a coun- 
try which had no commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations, it would not matter 
what the price of corn might be; but as 
a great commercial and manufacturing 
nation, they should be careful not to pass 
laws which enhanced the difficulty of 
competition and lowered the profits of the 
manufacturers. There was no other alter- 
native. Either the condition of our 
labourer must be deteriorated, we must 
be driven from the foreign market, or 
the profits of stock must be lowered. 
He remembered that he had a few weeks 
before seen an answer given by a noble 
Earl, not now in his place, to a propo- 
sition made to him for the formation of a 
political club in the county of Worcester. 
That noble Earl was stated to have 
answered, that he saw no reason for a Con- 
servative club, because his rents had been 
well paid, and the three per cents were 
extraordinarily high. It had not occurred 


to the noble Earl, that in stating the high 


price of stock he was stating one of the 
great grievances under which the country 
laboured: the high price of stock—for 
instance, the three per cents at 90/.—was 
neither more nor less than a low state of 
profits. This was the great cause of the 
grievances about which both Houses were 
assailed, and he believed that if the small 
tradesmen with a capital of 2,000/. to 
3,000/. could realize a profit of ten per 
cent, nothing would have been heard of a 
repeal of the House and Window-tax, or 
of agricultural distress. To a man of 
100,000/. capital a diminution of profit 
would not be ruin, though his profits were 
reduced from 8,0001. to 3002. or 4002. ; 
but to a man with 1,000/. capital, by 
turning which he might realize an income 
of 100/. per annum, a diminution to 302, 
or 401. would be absolute ruin. Their 
Lordships were no doubt aware that a 
great difference of opinion existed as to 
the cause of capital bearing a low rate of 
interest, and that the opinion of Adam 
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Smith was, that the lowness of profit arose 
from abundance of capital. Others had 
argued differently, and with much plausi- 
bility had asserted, that high taxation was 
the most efficient cause of lowness of 
profit. If that were true and it appeared 
probable, because profits were low in Eng- 
land, and taxation very high, let their 
Lordships look at the effects of the Corn- 
laws. It must be admitted, that the Corn- 
laws were as much a tax upon the commu- 
nity as was the Malt-duty, or any other 
impost, and there could be but little doubt 
that their operation tended to increase the 
price of wheat somewhat about 8s. or 10s. 
per quarter. Now, if the fact were so, and 
the consumption of wheat were 16,000,000 
quarters per annum, that was at once 
a tax of 8,000,000. levied on the 
country. He had not the shadow of a 
doubt that the sum was at least that. 
But let not their Lordships suppose, that 
the whole of the sum was saved to the 
agricultural interest. A large portion of 
it went for the increase of the expense of 
cultivation, and, he believed, that the com- 
munity was injured to that extent. He 
thought, therefore, that the landed interest 
inflicted an injury on the other classes 
for a profit which was not worth con- 
tention. He had no doubt the opera- 
tion of the Corn-laws effected a taxation 
of 8,000,000/. annually, which was no 
small capital, and if it had been in the 
power of the Government to come down 
at the commencement of the present Ses- 
sion and offer a reduction of 4,000,000/. 
he believed there would not have been an 
individual who would not have felt deeply 
indebted; and how much more so, if, 
instead of 4,000,000/., the reduction had 
been, in the way he had thrown out, 
8,000,000/.—the obligation would have 
been enhanced. This would have been 
effected by the alteration of the existing 
Corn-laws, which were as much a tax as 
any paid into his Majesty’s Exchequer. 
The Corn-laws were not only a vexatious 
direct tax, but they were a vexatious in- 
direct tax; they operated, for instance, in 
making his noble friend there pay more 
for his white waistcoat, and made him pay 
more for his dinner and for everything 
else; for the high price of corn, of course, 
raised the price of labour, and thus every 
thing became dearer. It was a matter of no 
consequence to the man who paid it, 
whether the additional price went to the 
King, in the shape of revenue, or to the 
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landowner in the shape of rent. Noble 
Lords said, indeed, that they must keep up 
rent. But why? It seemed rather an 
extraordinary proposition. One did not, 
at first sight, perceive why they should so 
particularly make that one class of persons 
an exclusive object of regard. But there 
was a reason—and what was it? That 
landlords were oppressed with a great 
variety of burthens—with tithes—with 
Poor-rates — with county-rates — with 
mortgages—and other private debts; and 
that, therefore, it was necessary to keep 
up rents in order that they might be 
enabled to bear all those charges. If that 
were the object, then the rent of land was 
to be kept up by raising the price of corn ; 
and the real object of the Corn Bill was, 
to raise the rent of land. He defied any 
man to deny that proposition. But why 
should this peculiar regard be shown to 
the landowners? He entertained a great 
respect for the landed gentry of England. 
He thought them as respectable as any 
other class of the community, but he would 
not pay them the compliment of saying 
that they were better. Vice and virtue 
were, according to the dispensation of 
Providence, equally distributed amongst 
all classes of society, and he believed that 
the landowners of England were as good 
as the weavers or chimney-sweepers, or 
any other class of the general community 
of this country, but not a whit better. He 
saw no reason that could be called a reason, 
in the proper sense of the word, why a law 
should be passed giving to the landed 
proprietors of England, at the expense of 
the rest of the community, a larger capital 
than they would otherwise possess. It 
might be said, that they had passed laws 
to protect trade and manufactures, but 
they had repealed those laws. His noble 
friend near him said ‘* No” to that asser- 
tion, but he would repeat it, and was 
ready to prove it. [Earl Grey was under- 
stood to say, that the prohibitory duties 
on manufactured articles had been only 
reduced to thirty per cent]. Well, his 
noble friend admitted that there had been 
a reduction to thirty per cent. Was thirty 
per cent the amount to which they taxed 
themselves, in regard to the importation of 
foreign corn? Nosuch thing. His noble 
friend was well aware that it was not thirty 
per cent, but sixty or seventy per cent. 
He would maintain that it was. If it was 
not, the whole of the argument on the 
other side of the question was at an end, 
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What was the price of corn at Dantzic ? 
The medium price was about 30s. per 
quarter. [The Duke of Wellington— 
“© 358.”] Well, he would take it at 35s. 
What was the amount of duty on foreign 
wheat at the present moment in England ? 
About 30s. If their Lordships would 
refer to the Corn-law at present in exist- 
ence, they would find that 63s. per quarter 
for wheat in England was the medium 
price which it selected, and at that price 
the duty on foreign corn was 23s. 8d. per 
quarter, according to the provisions of the 
Act. He was well aware that that was 
not the duty levied; but that fact consti- 
tuted in itself another argument against 
the provisions of that Bill. Butwhen stating 
the duty, he was entitled to take it at 23s. 
8d., and that amount of duty upon wheat 
bought at 35s. per quarter was equivalent 
toa duty of from sixty to seventy per cent. 
Was there any sense of justice in such a 
proceeding? Was it fair—was it honest 
towards the people of England—that they 
should be told that they should not eat 
foreign corn until it was taxed double the 
amount of any other commodity imported 
into this country? He for one doubted 
the wisdom of imposing a duty of thirty 
per cent upon foreign manufactured arti- 
cles; but he would not go into that sub- 
ject now. He would say, that it was 
neither just nor wise that they should tax 
the principal necessaries of life at a far 
higher rate than silk and cotton, and other 
such commodities. They had reduced the 
duty on silk to thirty per cent, and what 
had been the effect of that measure? Why, 
that we actually became exporters of ma- 
nufactured silk, not only to the Continent 
generally, but even into France itself. But 
it would be said, that the land owners were 
oppressed. Why, the whole country, all 
the classes—all the interests in it—were 
oppressed. But then it was asked, ‘ Will 
you throw the labourers out of employ- 
ment ?” He would do no such thing. He 
would ask in reply, “‘ Did the present 
Corn-laws keep them in employment ?” 
Would any man say they did? Let their 
Lordships look for a moment to the report 
of the Poor-law Commissioners, and they 
would there see how far it could be said 
that the labouring classes were employed 
at present. Let them look to the reports 
from Cambridge, Buckinghamshire, and 
Sussex; and they would see, that the pre- 
sent Corn-laws had no such effect. Would 
they continue them with the hope that 
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they would produce an effect which, long 
as they had been in operation, they had 
not brought about? For his own part he 
doubted whether the landed interest as a 
particular class was more oppressed than 
any other class of the community. He 
would next draw their Lordships’ attention 
to the effect which the rise in the price 
of corn had upon the Poor-rates. They 
could see, that in different partsof England 
it had the effect of directly increasing their 
amount. There were one or two facts of 
such a remarkable nature connected with 
this part of the subject, that he could not 
avoid stating them totheir Lordships. In 
the year 1816 we had one of the worst 
harvests ever experienced. In the summer 
of 1817 the price of corn rose to 117s. the 
quarter. It fell, inthe subsequent part of 
the year, but the average price of corn in 
that year was 94s. 9d. a-quarter. He 
would just state the average price of corn 
for three consecutive years, and then the 
amount of the Poor-rates during the same 
period in one of the agricultural counties, 
the county of Sussex. The average price 
of corn was—In 1816, 75s. 10d.; in 
1817, 95s. 9d.; in 1818, 84s.10d. The 
Poor-rates in the county of Sussex were— 
In 1816, 280,000/.; in 1817, 330,0002. ; 
in 1818, 314,000/. It would be thus per- 
ceived, that in the county of Sussex the 
amount of the Poor-rates varied exactly in 
the same ratio as the rise and fall in the 
price of corn. The same observation 
would apply to the manufacturing districts. 
The noble Earl read a tabular statement, 
to show that a similar variation in the 
Poor-rate, depending upon the price of 
corn, had taken place in three different 
districts in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
the population of which was as great as 
that of the average of the agricultural 
counties; therefore it was, he said, plain, 
that the rise in the price of corn did not 
increase the employment of the labourers. 
The amount of the labourers employed 
depended upon the rise in the profits of 
stock in the country, and the principal 
and most effectual way to accomplish that 
object, was to get rid of the Corn-laws. 
The Report of the Poor-law Commissioners 
proved demonstratively, that the Corn-laws 
had afforded no assistance towards pro- 
ducing employment for the agricultural 
labourers. Why, then, anticipate from 
them a better effect in future? Of this he 
was certain, that, in this country, there 
was no opening to be found for the better 
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employment of the people but in the ex- 
tension of manufacturing industry ; their 
Lordships should not underrate the value 
of manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prise. He might be mistaken—he hoped 
that he was—in supposing that that House 
did not place as high a value upon the 
application of such branches of industry, 
as those which were more immediately con- 
nected with their Lordships. That the 
fact was so he had not the smallest doubt. 
Now, one of his objects in bringing forward 
this Motion was, to impress upon their 
Lordships, the expediency of their not 
doing anything in legislating that should 
be injurious to manufacturing industry, 
and that the Corn-laws were so he hoped 
to be able to show to their Lordships. 
One other argument against the free im- 
portation of foreign corn was, that it would 
destroy the independence of this country 
in maintaining within itself a sufficient 
supply of corn. He well recollected the 
effect of a speech upon that subject de- 
livered in the other House by a right hon, 
friend of his noble friend near him—he 
referred to the speech of Mr. Elliot, which, 
at the time it was made, produced great 
alarm. The result had shown how un- 
founded were the fears which that speech 
was calculated to excite with regard to 
the importation of foreign corn. How 
visionary were the apprehensions that the 
importation of foreign corn would destroy 
the independence of this country, so as to 
place us in the power of other countries, 
more especially of France! If it were 
possible to conceive the manufacture of 
an instrument to measure the intensity of 
hostility between this country and France, 
he was sure it would show, that it was in 
1810 that hostilities had risen to their 
highest point. Now, in that very year 
1810, there was ‘a large importation of 
foreign corn into this country. At that 
very period, when Buonaparte was in full 
power on the throne of France, and when 
the noble Duke opposite was fighting his 
generals in the Peninsula—at that period, 
when the war had assumed its worst and 
most destructive aspect, as would be seen 
from the admirable description of it in 
some of the chapters of that book which 
was far above his praise—he meant Colonel 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
—at that very period, when England was 
the special object of the hostility of France, 
and when the Berlin and Milan decrees 
were in existence,—at that very period 
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there was an importation into this country 
of 1,500,000 quarters of foreign wheat, 
the great proportion of which came from 
France itself. That fact showed, that it 
was most idle and absurd to entertain any 
apprehensions with regard to the independ- 
ence of this country in supplying itself 
with corn. Such a large importation at 
such a period proved such fears to be quite 
groundless. [The Duke of Wellington 
across the Table: It was without duty.] 
True, there was no duty then, but the fact 
showed the absurdity of a duty. The 
average price of corn at the time was 100s. 
the quarter, so that, if the present duty 
had even been in existence then, it would 
have had no operation whatever. The 
fact, he repeated, proved that the fears 
about the independence of the country as 
to the supply of corn were entirely visionary. 
It was morally and physically impossible 
that this country, with its great metropolis 
and studded as it was with other great 
towns, could do without the importation 
of corn. Thank God the time was gone 
by when that importation could be abso- 
lutely prohibited. It was our prosperity 
that prevented us from being independent 
of that supply, and those who would make 
us independent, must first destroy half the 
cities and towns that ornamented and en- 
lightened this great country. If the law, 
then, did not secure the farmer against 
those fluctuations to which nature rendered 
corn liable, while it tended to raise the 
price of corn in this country much higher 
than it was in the other countries of Europe, 
was not that sufficient to pronounce a 
condemnation of the Corn-laws? This 
country, under the present system, could 
not compete with Holland and Belgium, 
because the price of corn was much higher 
here than it was in those countries. He 
might be asked if he would propose that 
the price of corn should be kept as low as 
it was at Dantzic and Odessa. He would 
propose no such thing, for this, amongst 
other reasons, that it would be absolutely 
impossible. The state of our wealthy 
population rendered it physically impossi- 
ble. He did not want to have corn as 
cheap as it was in countries where there 
were no manufacturers; but he wanted to 
have it cheap as compared with countries, 
which were, like ourselves, manufacturers, 
importers, and consumers. Why should 
we continue a system that raised the price 
of corn, the food of man, ten or twelve per 
cent, higher than it was in the countries 
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on the banks of the Rhine and the Elbe ? 
For his part, he must confess his inability 
to discover the wisdom of such a course of 
proceeding. He could not see the useful- 
ness of making people of this country eat 
their bread at a dearer rate than those, 
who, like ourselves, were obliged to have 
recourse to other countries for a supply of 
a portion of their food. Till that was 
made out—till the wisdom and justice of 
such a proceeding were established, the 
Corn Bill of 1828, as well as the Corn 
Bill of 1815, like which, though not so 
bad, contained within it the same evils, 
stood self-condemned. Was it possible 
that any man, taking a fair view of the 
prosperity of the country, would say, that 
it derived any advantage from the factitious 
rise in the price of corn. The argument 
in its favour was, that it was necessary to 
keep up the price to its present level in 
order to keep in cultivation some land 
which would not pay the expense of culti- 
vation, if the present Corn-laws were 
abolished. He admitted that there might 
be some few spots of land which would 
not pay the expense of cultivation if those 
laws were abolished; but he could not 
admit, that they ought to tax the whole 
of the people of England, in order to keep 
in cultivation a few sterile furlongs. He 
had no doubt that spots had been brought 
into cultivation during the late war, in 
consequence of the high prices; but he 
thought that no man in his senses would 
wish to keep up the war price of corn, in 
order that those spots might continue to 
be cultivated. If he had continued a 
Member of the other House, he would 
have adopted a different course in bringing 
the Corn-laws under consideration; and 
he should have looked forward with some- 
thing bordering upon hope to the adoption 
of a change in the system ; but considering 
that, in this House, the subject had not 
been discussed for years, he would adopt 
the course which he considered would be 
most conducive to the interests of the 
country, and the convenience of their 
Lordships, and merely move that their 
Lordships should enter into the considera- 
tion of the Resolutions which he had had 
the honour of introducing on a former 
evening. He was desirous of breaking 
ground, and bringing those laws under dis- 
cussion, for the purpose of having them 
finally set at rest. He did not mean by 
setting them at rest that they should be 
settled in such a manner as to benefit any 
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particular class of the community exclu- 
sively—he meant that they should be 
settled so as to benefit all classes. And, 
certainly, no class was more interested in 
the final settlement (and no settlement 
could be final but one based on the princi- 
ples of free trade) than the occupiers of 
land. As long as the Statute-book con- 
tained a law which held out to the owners 
and tenants an idea that prices should be 
maintained at a greater height than was 
natural, or than could be maintained at all 
times (as in the instance of an exuberant 
harvest), so long would the occupiers of 
land be in difficulties. Such an unnatural 
state of things deranged all the relations 
between landlord and tenant. The land- 
lord would always look to a price for his 
land, according to the Corn-law. He 
looked under the Corn-laws, as they 
formerly stood, for 80s.; and under the 
present laws 64s., was taken as the standard 
by which he valued the price of his lands. 
But these prices the tenant did not realize, 
and he consequently became distressed. 
Whether he looked, therefore, to the inter- 
est of the agriculturist (that was, the culti- 
vator), or of the manufacturing population, 
or to the ultimate interest of the proprietor 
of land (he said ultimate interest, because he 
admitted that there might be a temporary 
advantage to the proprietor in a continu- 
ance of the present system), he would say, 
that that House could not confer a greater 
benefit upon the country, or perform a 
duty which would be received with greater 
gratitude out of doors, than by going into 
a consideration of the laws which regulated 
the duties upon corn. The noble Earl 
concluded by begging pardon for having 
detained their Lordships so long, and 
hoped that the magnitude of the question 
would be his excuse. He begged leave to 
move the first Resolution. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that having 
brought forward the Bill in the other 
House, which had been so severely con- 
demned by the noble Earl and most in- 
accurately described by him, and having 
been a party to the Bill brought forward 
by the noble Duke opposite in 1828, he 
felt a great anxiety to state to their Lord- 
ships the opinion which he had formed on 
the Resolutions proposed on a former 
evening by the noble Earl. He admitted 
that the noble Earl had not over-stated 
the importance of the subject; and he 
thought it of so much importance that it 
should be set at rest, that he considered 
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it the duty of the Government to state 
directly and unequivocally the views which 
they entertained upon the subject. Before 
proceeding to the consideration of the Re- 
solutions—Resolutions which he thought 
it impossible that their Lordships could 
pass—he wished to advert to an expression 
made use of by the noble Earl. That 
noble Earl had said, that he was address- 
ing an assembly which did not adequately 
feel the conflicting interests which pre- 
vailed concerning this question. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that he had not 
said so. He had merely said, that that 
House did not fully appreciate the import- 
ance of the subject to the manufacturing 
classes. 

The Earl of Ripon thought the senti- 
ment was identically the same; and he 
must say, that if their Lordships did not 
fully appreciate the importance of the sub- 
ject to the manufacturing classes, they 
were not fit to appreciate the proper force 
of the different conflicting interests which 
were involved in the subject. And when 
the noble Earl told them of the different 
course which he would have pursued if he 
had continued to be a Member of the 
House of Commons, he said, that he would 
then have at least a glimmering hope that 
the subject should be attended to. In 
that House, however, he had no such 
hope; he was surrounded with the impene- 
trable darkness of the House of Lords, 
and he had not even a glimmering hope 
that he could penetrate it. He heard such 
a statement from the noble Earl with 
great pain. It was but too much of a 
piece with opinions stated elsewhere, and 
was calculated to create much mischief; 
and he had heard such a sentiment ex- 
pressed by a Member of that House with 
much regret. He would now go into the 
consideration of the argument by which 
the noble Earl had endeavoured to support 
his Resolutions; and in which, in his (the 
Earl of Ripon’s) opinion, he had _ totally 
failed. ‘The noble Lord had said, that 
they greatly deceived themselves, if they 
thought that the question of the Corn-laws 
was settled. He (the Earl of Ripon) would 
ask if any question was settled so far, that 
no change could be made in it? All that 
a statesman could do was, to lay down a 
set of principles, and to legislate according 
to those principles. Every statesman 
knew that a measure could not be con- 
sidered as settled in the view stated by 
the noble Earl. With regard to the Reso- 
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lutions proposed by the noble Earl, he 
would beg leave to ask what plan the 
noble Earl meant to substitute for the 
system which he wished to abolish? As 
far as the Resolutions went, and as far as 
he could gather from the noble Earl’s 
speech, the noble Earl had no plan, at least 
he had suggested none. He told them, 
indeed, that the question could not be 
settled, except upon the basis of free trade. 
But that was all. Now he (the Earl of 
Ripon)had often considered what free trade 
was, and had spoken to many other persons 
on the subject, and he never could get an 
answer to the question. Ifthe noble Lord 
meant that there was to be noduty, he could 
understand him; but he had admitted at 
the same time, that there might bea duty, 
and argued in favour of a fixed duty. 
If the proposal of the noble Earl were 
acceded to, the public opinion would very 
soon overturn the fixed duty. Nay more, 
there had not been a single argument 
brought forward by the noble Earl in favour 
of the Corn-laws as they now stood, 
which would not apply with tenfold force 
to the plan approved of by the noble 
Earl. He objected to the noble Earl’s 
Resolutions; in the first place, because 
the time and circumstances were not 
favourable to the discussion ; secondly, on 
account of the gross fallacies on which 
the Resolutions were founded; thirdly, 
on account of the fallacious conclusions 
drawn by the noble Earl from those false 
premises ; and finally, because the noble 
Earl proposed to pull.down the present 
structure without being prepared with a 
plan and materials for a better building. 
The noble Earl said, that this was a proper 
time to take the subject into consideration, 
because there was no clamour about it, 
and the subject could be taken calmly 
into consideration, He admitted the 
strength of that argument, if the noble 
Earl had made out the necessity of any 
change; but he denied that a case of such 
necessity had been made out. He would 
go further; he would say, that in his 
premises the noble Earl was wrong, for 
the present was a most dangerous period 
to introduce such a subject. He thought 
this, first, on account of the present situa- 
tion of England; secondly, on account of 
the situation of Ireland, which the noble 
Earl did not appear to have taken into 
consideration at all; and thirdly, on ac- 
count of several possessions of this country 
abroad, which were deeply interested in 
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the subject of the Corn-laws. With regard 
to this country, he thought the discussion 
at present improper on account of the 
effect which it would have upon the situa- 
tion of the agricultural population. It 
would make a complete change in the 
system of the Poor-laws, and they had 
seen, from the Report of the Poor-law 
Commissioners how important a subject 
that was. He could not allude to that 
Report without stating, that he considered 
it one calculated to create the most uneasy 
and anxious feelings in the hearts of those 
who considered it, and one which called 
for the serious consideration of all who 
heard him. He objected, therefore, to 
the present Motion, because it tended to 
unsettle everything connected with the 
labouring poor, at a time when they had 
evidence before them that their situation 
was full of uncertainty and danger. To 
him it appeared eden to attempt a 
change fraught with so much danger. 
Then, with regard to Ireland, the noble 
Earl had not even adverted to that country. 
He had not adverted to the great quantity 
of corn imported from Ireland, or to the 
effect which the change proposed by him 
might have on the state of that country. 
He certainly was not prepared to say, 
that the abolition of the Corn-laws would 
have the effect of extinguishing the cultiva- 
tion of wheat in Ireland, but it might have 
that effect; and he would ask, if they 
ought even to. risk such a result in the 
present situation of that country. It was 
dreadful to contemplate the situation of 
the peasantry even at the present time ; 
but if the cultivation of wheat were 
abandoned, the employment of labourers 
would be diminished, and it was fearful to 
contemplate the result of such increased 
want of employment. It would necessarily 
impose on the Legislature the necessity of 
adding to those melancholy laws which it 
had become their duty lately to pass. And 
he was sure that every Englishman would 
regret the passing of any measure which 
might render it impossible to restore to 
Ireland the full benefit of a free Con- 
stitution. Then, with regard to the interest 
of the colonies, were they not encouraging 
the poor of this country to emigrate to 
those countries; and even extending 
pecuniary aid to them to enable them 
to go to those colonies? And he would 
ask what drove the people to desert their 
country and their friends, to go to a 
distant and unknown land? Was there 
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anything but the chance which they had 
of enjoying comforts there which they had 
failed to obtain at home? And on what, 
he begged to know, had they to depend 
for those additional comforts? On nothing 
but that very wheat which the noble Earl 
wished practically to exclude, by per- 
mitting the introduction of the wheat of 
all other countries. He thought, that the 
plan of the noble Earl, if adopted, would 
be the most deadly blow ever aimed at 
those colonies. There was another ob- 
jection to the Resolutions proposed by the 
noble Earl which he wished to allude to— 
namely, that the Corn-laws had been 
changed three times already within the last 
eighteen years; that, however, he (the Earl 
of Ripon) would not consider a sufficient 
reason for not changing them a fourth 
time; but he thought that it imposed 
a greater necessity on the noble Earl 
to make out a necessity for any additional 
alteration. He would now call the at- 
tention of their Lordships to the Resolu- 
tions themselves. The first Resolution 
contained a statement of the prices of 
corn at certain periods, and was intended 
by the noble Earl to show the great 
variation of the prices of corn and the 
consequent inefficiency of the present 
laws; but the noble Earl had made his 
calculations from the result of single weeks, 
instead of taking the average of six weeks, 
which was the system on which the duties 
were regulated under those laws; and, 
had he calculated the result of every six 
weeks, he would have found, that the 
fluctuations would be much less than had 
been stated by the noble Earl. He thought, 
therefore, that the first Resolution, as it 
did not prove, that the fluctuation was 
nearly so great as that supposed by the 
noble Earl, went for nothing, and should 
be left out of consideration entirely. Even 
if the calculations of his noble friend were 
true, they would militate against what 
he wished to establish, for they would 
prove, that the result of what he proposed 
would be a tremendous fluctuation in the 
price of corn. . Of all the fallacious cal- 
culations that could be brought forward, 
was that of taking the ports of Havre and 
Marseilles for data to prove the small 
fluctuations in the price of corn in France. 
Indeed, it would be impossible that any- 
thing like an equalization of prices in 
corn could be established in that country, 
because the difficulties of transport, and 
many other local and incidental difficulties, 
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should be taken into consideration, and 
they could never be calculated fairly. 
Though the fluctuation of prices, taking 
Havre and Marseilles as data, might be 
comparatively trifling, the fluctuations in 
the price of corn in the inland towns 
of France were so great, that the noble 
Lord could never rely on those he drew 
from the prices in the above-mentioned 
seaport towns; consequently, that part of 
the noble Lord’s Resolution was deserving 
but of very little confidence. In 1832 the 
fluctuation in France was much greater 
than here. In the spring of that year the 
prices in this country, from the 6th of 
April to the 6th of July, varied from 
59s. 2d. to 62s. 3d. What was the case 
in France? In April, the price at Havre 
was 52s. ld., and in July it was the same. 
In Marseilles, the price at the same period 
was 64s. 3d. But, what was thecase in other 
parts of France in the same year? He 
quoted from a French publication L’Echo 
de la Halle des Bles regularly published 
in Paris. On the 31st of May, in the 
town of Arles, the price was 72s., with an 
alarming deficiency of corn. There was 
no deficiency here at the time. At Rochelle 
the price was 77s. 4d.; at Challons, from 
63s. to 75s.; at Metz, 72s. 6d. on the 17th 
June, with a great deficiency; at Stras- 
burgh, 64s. 2d., with great disturbances in 
consequence of scarcity. At Paris, the 
price varied from 69s. to 72s. 2d.; at 
Nantz, 89s. 3d.; Strasburgh, 87s. Now, 
in these instances, there was a much 
greater fluctuation than took place here 
during the same time. There was, how- 
ever, a Corn-law in France, but it was a 
very bad one. These facts went far to 
overturn the deductions which his noble 
friend would draw from his Resolutions. 
The next Resolution of his noble friend, 
the 4th, related toaduty on corn. He 
was not quite aware what his noble friend 
meant by that statement. The deduction 
which he drew from the facts which had 
transpired since 1828 was, that we had got 
a large supply of foreign corn at an average 
duty of 6s. 8d. the quarter. It was higher 
at times, but this was the average. After 
all the clamour made against the law, the 
result showed, that it had neither caused 
excessive fluctuations, nor kept the supply 
short, nor had it imposed a heavy burthen 
on the people. He never heard any per- 
son propose a less duty than 6s. 8d. The 
least was 12s.; yet, practically, foreign 
corn was introduced at a less rate of duty, 
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and, by the graduated scale, the supply 
was regulated by the wants of the market. 
The object of the law of 1815 was not to 
raise the price of corn. When he brought 
forward that measure, he avowed that such 
was not the object, and contended that 
the effect would be to make 80s. the 
maximum and not the minimum of price. 
It was utterly impossible entirely to pre- 
vent fluctuation in the price of such an 
article as corn, though it might be and 
had been so regulated by the law of 1814 
as to secure a supply when required, and 
at the same time to prevent the ruin of the 
farmers. For his part he could not imagine 
a more satisfactory system than this. If 
the noble Lord looked to a duty on corn 
as a permanent source of revenue, he 
would oppose any such proposition fotis 
viribus. No Government could stand 
five days which attempted to extract a 
revenue from the import of corn; that 
would be indeed trifling with the feelings 
ofthe people, and justifying the imputations 
which had been thrown on the Legislature 
as desiring to starve the people in order to 
keep up rentsandtaxes. Theseventh Reso- 
lution was one of no importance, though he 
would object to it on technical grounds. 
In fact, it assumed too much, for it as- 
serted that nothing was more injurious 
to the cultivator than fluctuations in price, 
which, though injurious, were not quite 
so mischievous as many other things. 
In the 8th Resolution, his noble friend 
admitted that fluctuations could not be 
altogether prevented in the price of an 
article the production of which was neces- 
sarily affected by the variations in the 
seasons; at the same time, the noble 
Lord went on to say, that it did not 
appear to the House that the existing 
regulations for the trade in foreign corn 
had succeeded in diminishing those fluc- 
tuations, but that, on the contrary, they 
had a tendency to aggravate them. The 
way to try this question was, to look at 
the fluctuations which took place under 
former laws. He held in his hand docu- 
ments which showed the prices of corn for 
the last twenty years, taking periods of 
three years each. The documents to 
which he alluded were the Gazettes. 
Now, how did the case stand? Taking 
from the returns which had been made 
to Parliament compiled from the Gazettes, 
the price of wheat, during the last twenty 
years, in periods of three years, he found 
that in 1813, 1814, and 1815, the highest 
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price was 120s. 8d., the lowest 54s, 8d.— 
a fluctuation of 119 per cent. In 1816, 
1817, and 1818, the highest price of 
wheat was 112s. 3d., the lowest 52s. ld. 
—a fluctuation of 111 per cent. In 1819, 
1820, and 1821, the maximum was 
78s. 4d., the minimum 46s. 2d.—giving a 
fluctuation of eighty-five per cent. In 
1822, -1823, and 1824, the highest price 
was 67s. 7d., the lowest 38s. 1d.—a fluc- 
tuation of fifty-six per cent. In 1825, 
1826, and 1827, the price ranged from 
69s. 8d. to 49s. 2d.—showing a fluctua- 
tion of forty-four and a-half per cent. He 
should leave out 1828, the year in which 
the law had been altered, and proceed to 
1829, 1830, and 1831, during which 
period the highest price of wheat was 
75s. 11d., and the lowest price 55s. 4d. ; 
the fluctuation being only thirty-eight 
per cent, the least of the whole series of 
years. In 1833 the price ranged between 
63s. 7d. and 51s. Id., showing a fluctua- 
tion of but twenty-three and three quarters 
per cent. _ Here were strong grounds on 
which to argue, that the tendency of the 
Bill of 1828 was to prevent and limit, 
instead of causing and aggravating, the 
fluctuations in the price of grain. If he 
were to apply the same test to the varia- 
tions in the price of corn from the com- 
mencement of the 18th century, the 
result would be practically the same. 
He repeated, that were he to take the 
whole period, beginning at 170i, and 
dividing it into terms of five years, only 
two quinquennial periods would be found 
in which the fluctuations in the price of 
corn had been less than during the five 
years that had elapsed since the passing 
of this Act. Perhaps this did not show 
that a Corn-law was a good thing, but it 
at least proved, that the present law was 
not liable to the charge of aggravating 
fluctuations,’ which had been brought 
against it by his noble friend. He would 
here remind his nobie friend, that one of 
the principal fluctuations had taken place 
after the bad harvest of 1828. After these 
calculations he thought that the law was 
tried by experience, and that, though it 
was not to be considered the best in the 
world, still it was not liable’ to the 
charges brought against it by his noble 
friend. ‘It was not necessary for him to 
argue on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
Resolutions, because their substance was 
summed up in the 13th Resolution. His 
noble friend stated, in his 13th Resolu- 
VOL. XVII, {shit 
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tion :—“ That the manifest effects of the 
Corn-laws are to leave the agricultural 
interest exposed to all the difficulties 
which arise from frequent and sudden 
fluctuations in price—to discourage the 
export, and consequently production of 
British commodities—to increase the cost 
of cultivating the soil, and of producing 
the manufactures of the United Kingdom 
—to render the industry of the nation less 
capable of competing with that of other 
nations, and to make the people less 
competent to support the several burthens, 
which the various exigences of the State 
have imposed upon them.” That was his 
noble friend’s last Resolution, and the 
conclusion which he drew from his former 
statements. But he could not consent 
seriously to affirm, in a resolution to be 
recorded on the Journals of this House, 
that there had been such sudden fluctua- 
tions in price as his noble friend here 
alleged. In one sense, indeed, the fluc- 
tuation had been sudden, but the ques- 
tion was, whether there were not other 
causes to which it might be ascribed— 
such as the variation of the seasons 
operating differently in the same year, 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, 
rather than the mere effect of a law 
which, be its defects what they might, 
could not be proved to have produced it. 
And then his noble friend, comparing the 
price here with what would be the price 
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obtain our supplies at 30s. per quarter, 
His noble friend took a very erroneous 
view of that part of his subject. It was 
impossible that foreign corn could get to 
this country at so low a price as 38s, per 
quarter. This was allowed by Mr. Mac- 
culloch himself, the Coryphzeus of the 
advocates of free trade in corn. This 
Gentleman in an elaborate article in his 
commercial Dictionary admitted, that 
foreign corn could not be brought here at 
a less price than 50s. In the face of 
these facts and admissions there were 
people who talked of a starving popula- 
tion, occasioned by the operation of the 
present law which admitted corn at an 
average duty of 6s. 8d. At present too, 
the average price of corn was 54s. 4d., 
only 4s. higher than the price at which 
Mr. Macculloch said foreign corn could be 
imported. Now supposing the duty of 
be 12s. the quarter, it was clear that 
foreign corn could not find a market here at 
all. Then his noble friend said, that the 
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effect of the Corn-laws was, to discourage 
the export, and consequently the produc- 
tion of British commodities; but his 
noble friend had neither produced nor 
asked for documents to contirm that 
statement; and he should shortly prove, 
that the facts of the case did not bear out 
his noble friend’s assertion. If his noble 
friend were correct, there ought to appear 
some great falling-off in our exports to 
Russia, Denmark, Prussia, the Nether- 
lands, our North American colonies, and 
the United States, the principal countries 
from which we imported corn, returning 
them, of course, our own commodities. 
But our exports to those countries had 
gone on increasing since the passing of 
the Bill of 1828, we getting from them 
at the same time all the corn we wanted. 
The exports of British productions to the 
countries in question, according to the 
official value amounted in 1828 to 
21,235,0002,: in 1830 to 24,299,0004, ; 
in 1831 to 27,896,0007. Here was a 
falling-off! If to these items our exports 
of colonial productions, &c. during the 
same periods, were added, the totals 
would be found to be 27,430,0002., 
29,684,0001., 35,340,0002. These faets 
directly contradicted his noble friend’s 
Resolution. According to the argument 
of his noble friend a very good harvest 
would be a very bad thing, for in that 
case foreign corn would not be re- 
quired, and of course foreign countries 
would not take our manufactures. His 
noble friend alleged that the effect of the 
Corn-laws was to increase the cost of 
cultivating the soil, and of producing the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom. 
Now he did not very clearly see how that 
process was brought about by the present 
system, under which we had had com- 
paratively steady and moderate prices. 
His noble friend had said a great deal 
upon the rate of wages caused by the 
Corn-laws. He was perfectly convinced 
that the effect of the price of corn on 
wages was very much exaggerated, and 
that the fall in wages. was to be attri- 
buted to many other causes besides. 
If the question were to be minutely ex- 
amined into, it would, perhaps, be found 
that the only effect it had was upon very 
highly-finished manufactures, and that 
the amount of that effect was no more 
than one or two at most per cent. So 
that upon this point he could not come 
to the same conclusions with his noble 
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friend. His noble friend had said a great 
deal about the low rate of profit, but if 
that were a sign of evil, and the contrary 
were a sign of prosperity, then no country 
in the world should be so prosperous as 
Ireland, where the rate of profit on agri- 
cultural capital was highest, and the 
wages of labour lowest. Another argu- 
ment the noble Lord had made use of was, 
a reference to the Poor’s-rates, showing 
their increase in years of high and fluc- 
tuating prices in corn, He took the 
Poor’s-rates in Sussex during the years 
1816, 1817, and 1818. Very well; if 
the price of corn had any effect upon 
them, its effect must have been tre- 
mendous during those years when corn 
was excessively high, In those years there 
must have been, according to his noble 
friend’s arguments, an aggravated amount 
of Poor’s-rates. Now he would look to 
the amount of the rates in those years of 
high prices, and compare it with the rates 
of the present year, when corn was far 
from being at so high a price. Of course 
he took the Poor’s-rates of Sussex for 
those years, In 1816 they amounted to 
235,0001.; in 1817 to 280,0002,; and in 
1818, to 267,0007, In the year 1832, 
of course, it would be expected to find 
the Poor’s-rates less in Sussex; whereas, 
the fact was quite the reverse. The price 
of corn in 1832 was two-thirds less than 
in 1818, and yet the Poor’s-rates in 
Sussex for the year 1832, amounted to 
284,000/., consequently to more than 
they were in any of the three years of the 
highest prices. His noble friend on intro- 
ducing the question had quoted several 
authorities, He had done him the honour 
of mentioning him (Lord Ripon), and also 
Lord Fitzgerald, and the President of the 
Board of Control; but his noble friend 
had entirely overlooked one very high 
authority on the subject—namely, his 
noble friend himself—for, in a well written 
and ingenious pamphlet published by his 
noble friend, several statements were con- 
tained which certainly did not support his 
present speech. In the pamphlet referred 
to, his noble friend observed, with respect 
to the condition of the working classes 
at various periods, that in 1797 the rate 
of wages was 7s. a-week, and calculating 
that the excess of wages over the price of 
two-thirds of a bushel of wheat (the quan- 
tity necessary for consumption) was the 
sum which ministered to the labourer’s 
other wants and comfortable subsistence, 
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he found that in 1797 the price of two- 
thirds of a bushel of corn was 4s. 4d. 
leaving a residue of 2s. 8d. to the 
labourer for the purchase of other neces- 
saries, &c. In 1828 wages were IIs. 
a-week; the price of two-thirds of a 
bushel of wheat was 5s.; the difference 
being 6s. Now he would maintain that 
a working man could buy more necessa- 
ries and comforts with 6s. in 1828, than 
he could obtain for 2s. 8d..in 1797; and, 
therefore, that so far from his condition 
being deteriorated by the Corn-laws or 
any other cause, it was improved. In 
1829 the difference between the rate of 
wages and two-thirds of a bushel of wheat 
was 5s. 6d, and in 1833 it was 6s. 6d. 
Thus, his noble friend’s own pamphlet 
showed that he was erroneous in ascribing 
an imaginary depression of the labourer to 
the Corn-laws. Perhaps he, and those 
who thought with him on this subject, 
might be called heartless and rapacious 
tyrants, oppressors of the people, and 
enemies to their welfare. He denied the 
justice of any such accusation. In taking 
the view which he had done of this ques- 
tion, he was swayed by no mean, he was 
influenced by no party, motives. He took 
that course which his judgment pointed 
out to him as the just and the correct one. 
He knew that, with respect to this sub- 
ject, much popular clamour prevailed. 
Public opinion—true public opinion—he 
respected; he would give to it his best 
attention but popular clamour he would 
resist as long as he had the power of 
doing so. His sentiments, and the senti- 
ments of those who held the same opin- 
ions with himself, might be liable to mis- 
representations ; put he was well assured 
that no misrepresentation, that no calum- 
ny, that no attempt to hold their Lord- 
ships up to public execration, would ever 
induce them to swerve from the line of 
their duty. 

Lord Winchilsea said, that after the very 
able and convincing speech of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, he should not 
have intruded on their Lordships, were it 
not for one observation which fell from the 
noble Earl (Fitzwilliam) affecting the le- 
gislative capacity of their Lordships, and 
the insinuation that they were not compe- 
tent to treat in a proper manner questions 
affecting the general interests of the coun- 
try. For his part he must declare, that 
on no occasion had he seen their Lord- 
ships influenced upon any great public 
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question by selfish considerations. No- 
thing could be more injurious than a fre- 
quent change of those laws which affected 
the great interests of the nation. The 
noble Earl, in the course of his speech, 
seemed entirely to have lost sight of a 
most important point—the support which 
the poor derived from the agriculture of 
the country, and the support which it gave 
to manufactures. Three-fourths of the 
manufactures of the towns were consumed 
by the agricultural part of the population, 
and to destroy that, therefore, must be 
most injurious to the manufacturing in- 
terest. He never saw greater distress 
among the manufacturers of this country 
than when meat was at three-pence the 
pound and the quarter of corn at forty-two 
shillings. He would support the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl, They had had 
experience of the present law for five years, 
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The Earl of Wicklow said, that he would 
not occupy much of the attention of the 
House after the eloquent speech of the 
noble Earl. The question for the con- 
sideration of their Lordships was, whether 
they would or would not adopt the theory 
of the noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) a 
theory which was embodied in the latter 
Resolution. As regarded that proposition, 
he would trust to the arguments of the 
noble Earl himself to prove its futility. 
If the theory of the noble Earl were well 
founded or correct—if it were desirable that 
this country should have a free trade in 
corn under certain restrictions—he would 
ask what would be the consequence to 
Ireland if a sudden stop were put to the 
intercourse between the two countries? 
The result must be an increase of the 
commercial distress which now existed. 
He could not indeed avoid expressing his 
astonishment, that the noble Earl should 
not, in the course of a long speech, have 
alluded in any way to Ireland, which 
formed so considerable a portion of the 
empire, and the interests of which were 
so intimately bound up with this question. 
If the theory of that noble Earl were put 
into practice, what must be the lamentable 
effect upon that country, the produce of its 
soil was its only saleable production ? 
Why, Ireland must of necessity be placed 
in such a situation as no country in Europe 
ever had been. Ireland might be con- 
sidered in relation to England, as Sicily 
had been to Rome, the great granary of 
the empire. Now, if the recommendation 
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of the noble Earl were followed, they would 
drive Ireland into a state of barbarism. 
The noble Ear! concluded by again ex- 
pressing his surprise, that the noble Earl 
(Earl Fitzwilliam) should have neglected 
to mention that country in which he 
had so many large possessions. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, he could not 
help adverting to one fact mentioned by 
his noble friend, that went to corroborate 
and strengthen the case he had endea- 
voured to establish. His noble friend 
quoted an account of the distress which 
prevailed in parts of France, in conse- 
quence of the dearness and scarcity of 
corn; but his noble friend forgot, that that 
part of France was, at the time, under a 
similar Jaw to that which existed in this 
country. This, therefore, could not be 
urged by his nobie friend, with any con- 
sistency, as an argument in favour of a 
Corn-law. There was one other point which 
he hoped their Lordships would allow him 
to notice. In the year 1830, there was a 
remarkable ascension of prices, from the 
commencement of the year up to the 
period of harvest. The price began to 
ascend in the month of February—in 
the month of April there was a small os- 
cillation of price ;—for one or two weeks 
they rose, and the duty fell. What was 
the consequence? Between 200,000 and 
300,000 quarters of bonded corn were 
thrown into the markets. The fall of 
prices was merely temporary — prices 
began to rise again, and continued to do 
so until the beginning of harvest. Now, 
during the whole of the period that 
prices were rising, no foreign corn was 
brought into the market; the whole 
of the bonded corn remained in hand until 
the price had risen to 75s. a quarter, 
‘though the duty had before fallen to 2s. 8d. 
What was the result? All at once (the 
price having attained its height), not less 
than 1,200,000 quarters of corn were 
poured into the market. Now, during 
the period that prices were thus gradually 
rising, this corn was either in bond, or 
was capable of being imported from abroad. 
Was it not clear, then, that the dealers in 
foreign corn had the power to withhold it 
from the people until the price had risen 
far beyond what would be a remunerating 
price to the importer? Had this corn 
been introduced at an earlier period, the 
consumers of corn in this country would 
have been exempted from a rise in the 
price to 70s. and 75s. a quarter. That 
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rise of price was an unmixed evil to the 
consumer, and of no benefit to the farmer ; 
because it was well known, that just pre- 
viously to harvest the farmer holds very 
little corn and could not therefore derive 
any advantage from the advance in price. 
The noble Earl, who last addressed their 
Lordships, complained of his having 
wholly overlooked the consequences which 
would result to Ireland froman alteration of 
the Corn-laws. But that noble Earl would 
give him leave to say, that whatever effect 
a free trade in corn might have upon the 
landowners of Ireland, no injury would be 
sustained by the people of that country 
from such a measure. The noble Earl 
would concede that to him, that if there 
be one benefit which, rather than any 
other, it was desirable should be conferred 
upon the people of Ireland, it was that 
they should cease to be eaters of potatoes, 
and become eaters of, as well as dealers 
in, corn. The noble Earl would also give 
him leave to remark, that diminishing the 
price of corn in England would not tend 
to prevent the cultivation of corn in Ire- 
land, because in Ireland that cultivation was 
exceedingly cheap. Whatever might be 
predicted of the effect of the measure in 
England, he had no doubt of this—that, 
as respected Ireland, corn might be raised 
in that country at a price which would 
enable the farmer to compete with any 
other country in the world. The effect of 
the measure he recommended, would 
be, to lower the price of corn; and the 
consequence of that would be the lower- 
ing of rents; but it would not injure the 
people of Ireland. 

The Resolutions were put seriatim, and 
negatived. 


Corn Laws. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1833. 


MINUTES.}] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr, Har- 
LAND, an Account of all Houses Rated at 102. per year, 
in the years ending 5th April, 1832, and 1833.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Finn, an Account of the Expenses incurred 
by making the New Census for Ireland in 1831.—On the 
Motion of Mr. M. Arrwoop, a Copy of all Communica- 
tions made within the last six Months to the Board of 
Trade in Answer to Inquiries made by that Board regard- 
ing the State of the Country, and of particular Towns 
and Districts; as also Copies of such Inquiries, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Dykes, from Cockermouth, 
for Poor Laws to Ireland; from Whitehaven, for Vote 
by Ballot; from Harrington, for Relief from Taxation ; 
from Stockton-upon-Tees, for Relief to the Dissenters ; 
and from Holbrooke ‘and Workington, for a Better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Huenes HueuHeEs, 
from St. Martin’s, Oxford, for a Repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes.—By Mr. Hopggs, from Tonbridge, for a Repeal 
of the Malt Tax ; and also for a Repeal of the Sale of Beer 
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Bill.—By Mr. J. OSwALD, from Glasgow, against the 

Royal Burgh (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Benetr, Mr. 

James BrouGHAM, Mr. Puitrotrs, Mr. ADAMs, Major 

Beavucterk, Mr. BLAMIRE, Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTON, 

Mr. AYSHFORD SANFORD, Mr. Riegspy Wason, Lord 

Viscount SANDON, Mr. E. Petre, Mr. Harpy, Mr. 

TANCRED, Lord Viscount CLive, Sir Joun D. AsTLEy, 

Mr. Topp, Mr. AcLionBy, Mr. Kemyss Tynre, Mr. 

Wieney, Sir H. WILLIAMSON, Mr. TowNLEy, Captain 

DunpAs, Mr. HoutpswortH, Mr. GLADSTONE, Lord 

JoHN RusseLt, Mr. Hume, Earl Grosvenor, Sir G. 

Staunton, Colonel Woop, Mr. Bisu, Mr. Morg O’F Er- 

RAL, Mr. HuGH Owen, Mr. C. A. PeLHam, the Earl of 

ORMELIE, Sir JOHN OWEN, Mr. H. Burton, Mr. BAR- 

NARD, Mr. Guest, Mr. PLumprre, Mr. Roesuck, Mr. 

H. Hanpuey, Mr. LABoucHere, Admiral Apam, Mr. 

Suaw LEFEvRE, Mr. Witiiams, Mr, T. B. THompson, 

Mr. R. Ciive, Colonel Percevat, Mr. Hin, Mr. 

METHUEN, Lord Viscount CoLr, Mr. Divert, Sir JoHN 

WroTresLey, Mr. Hawes, Lord CAvenpisH, Mr. 

O’CONNELL, Lord CHarLes RussELL, Mr. WEDGWoop, 

Mr. Lester, Mr. WiLLIAM DENISON, Mr. J. W. Scott, 

Mr. F. SHaw, Colonel Evans, the Soticiror-GENERAL, 

Mr. JoHN RomIL.y, Mr. ROBERT Gorpon, Mr. Alderman 

Woop, Sir Francis Vincent, Mr. Water, Lord 

TuLLAMORE, Dr. LusHINGTON, Mr. FowELL Buxton, 

and Mr. STANLEY, from a very great Number of Places, 

—against Slavery. 

MINISTERIAL PROPOSITION FOR THE 
EMANCIPATION OF Staves.] The Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider the subject 
of Slavery having been read, the House 
resolved itself on the Motion of Mr. 
Secretary Stanley, into a Committee. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley rose, and spoke 
nearly as follows:—Sir, I am confident 
when I state to the House, that if ever a 
Minister of the Crown, in bringing forward 
any measure on behalf of the Government 
to which he belonged—more especially 
affecting a question of such vital import 
as this—one which touches so directly 
and immediately the interests of many, 
and, I may say, commands the attention 
of all—I say, Sir, if ever a member of 
this House, or Minister of the Crown, 
had a fair claim on the kindness and in- 
dulgence of those about him, that claim I 
can now honestly make, assured that what 
I ask will not be refused ; and the more 
confident I am in advancing it, from the 
circumstance which is well known to all, 
of the very short period which has elapsed 
since I have been called upon to act as 
the organ of Government in this situation, 
and from my having, during that brief and 
limited period, to discharge the duties of 
an office, one of the many of which is 
connected with this question of unparal- 
leled importance—involving a greater 
amount of property—affecting the happi- 
ness andthe well-being of a larger portion 
of individuals,'than was ever before brought 
forward, and which to mature and bring 


dered peculiarly difficult by the time, and 
from the circumstances under which it is 
introduced. Sir, I feel most anxious on 
accountof the responsibility which devolves 
upon me. I feel not only, that our mari- 
time commerce is here concerned—that 
250,000 tons of British shipping are 
affected—not only that a revenue of 
5,000,000/. is to be dealt with and legis- 
lated for ; but I feel, that if possible, higher 
interests are involved—that the interests, 
the comforts, the prosperity, perhaps I 
might say the very existence, of a large 
population in the West-India colonies 
depending upon us for support and pro- 
tection, hang upon the decision of those 
Resolutions which it will be my duty to 
submit to the House. Nay, Sir, I cannot 
narrow the question even to this—I can- 
not deny to myself, that the happiness of 
the descendants of those for whom I now 
propose to legislate—that generations yet 
unborn are to be affected for good or for 
evil by the course which this House may 
think proper to adopt. Nor can I conceal 
from myself, or from this House, the 
immense influence on the population of 
foreign countries which must arise from 
the result of the mighty experiment which 
we now propose to make. On that may 
depend the welfare of millions of men ina 
state of slavery in colonies not belonging 
to Great Britain. Besides all these things, 
there is enough to make any man—the 
strongest, the boldest, and the best— 
shrink in some degree under the weight of 
so great a responsibility; for the question 
is now in such a state, that deal with it as 
you will, you can only have a choice of 
difficulties. Those difficulties, I assert, 
are all but insurmountable. They leave 
us only the choice of doing some good at 
the least risk of effecting evil. We are 
called upon to legislate between two con- 
flicting parties—one deeply involved by 
pecuniary interests—involved, moreover, 
in difficulties of the most pressing charac~ 
ter—difficulties which are now present, 
and are constantly increasing ; the other 
deeply involved by their feelings and their 
opinions, representing a growing deter- 
mination on the part of the people of this 
country to put an end to slavery, which 
no one can deny or wisely despise—a de- 
termination the more absolute, and the 
less resistible, because founded in sincere 
religious feelings, and in a solemn con- 
viction that things wrong in principle 





successfully to a conclusion, is now ren- 


cannot be good in practice; and that 
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determination is expressed in a voice so 
potential, that no Minister can venture to 
disregard it. The time is, indeed, gone by 
when the question can be for a moment 
entertained whether or not this system can 
be made perpetual; the only point we 
can discuss --the only point we shall dis- 
cuss is the safest, speediest, happiest way 
in which to effect its final and entire 
abolition. And let me say, that they who 
characterize this as a mere ebullition of 
popular feeling—as transient in its cha- 
racter—as fleeting or unsubstantial—the 
mere expression of yesterday—are but 
deceiving themselves; for it is not of late 
or of momentary birth, but springs from 
the deep-settled and long-entertained 
convictions of reflecting men—from that 
same spirit of lasting humanity, which, 
fifty years ago, pressed on the Parliament 
of that day; and which, in defiance of the 
arguments, that we should ruin our trade 
—in defiance of opposition from many 
quarters—compelled the Parliament to 
abolish for ever that iniquitous and dis- 
graceful trade by which supplies of human 
flesh were obtained from the shores of 
Africa. If there are, Sir, any persons 
who can doubt that the authors of that 
politic and humane and just abolition 
looked forward to the emancipation of the 
slaves as the consequence of abolishing 
the Slave Trade, I would beg leave to 
tefer them to the speeches of the most 
distinguished advocates of that humane 
measure. Sir, when we look back to the 
language of thegreat men who introduced 
that measure into Parliament, and who so 
zealously laboured for the accomplishment 
of that object, which they at length almost 
achieved, leaving little for those to do 
who actually accomplished it, we find 
that, although the two questions were 
carefully separated at the time, the gradual 
abolition of slavery remained upon their 
minds, and was distinguishable in the ex- 
pression of their feelings in the debates of 
that day, as necessarily and inseparably 
connected with that preliminary step of 
the abolition of the slave-trade. The 
House will forgive me if I call its atten- 
tion to the remarkable expressions of no 
undistinguished man, who, in the language 
of Mr. Canning, attacked only the out- 
works of the great fortress, but who un- 
doubtedly looked forward with a firm con- 
viction, that the destruction of those 
outworks would cause the ultimate fallofthe 
fortress itself. So long ago as the year 





1792 (and then, with an apology for his 
plan having remained unmatured and un- 
exhibited to the public for twelve years) 
Mr. Burke, in his celebrated letter to Mr. 
Dundas, disclosed his plan for what he 
called a Negro Code, and said ‘ that he 
‘was convinced the true origin of the 
‘ slave trade was not in the place it began 
‘ at, but in the place of its final destination;’ 
he then said, ‘ I was, therefore, and still 
‘am of opinion, that the whole work 
‘ ought to be taken up together, and that 
‘the gradual abolition of slavery in the 
‘ West-Indies should go hand in hand 
‘with any thing which is done to put a 
* stop to the supply of negroes from the 
“coast of Africa.’ Together with this 
letter, Mr. Burke inclosed his Negto 
Code, embracing regulations for trade, 
and containing provisions for putting an 
end to the system of slavery in the colonies. 
The preamble is so remarkable that he 
would beg to trouble the House with it. 
The preamble began by saying, ‘ whereas 
‘it is expedient, and conformable to the 
‘ principles of the Christian religion, the 
‘dictates of morality, and the rules of 
‘sound policy, that an end should be 
‘ put to all traffic in the persons of men, 
‘and to the detention of such persons in 
‘slavery, as soon as the same can be 
‘effected without great inconveniences 
‘ from a sudden change of practices Jong 
‘ established ; and during the continuance 
‘ of those practices, it is desirable to in- 
‘troduce some regulations to lessen the 
‘ inconveniences of such traffic and deten- 
‘ tion inservitude, until both can gradually 
‘ be done away with,&c.’Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Wilberforce, in this House, and Lord 
Grenville, in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, in 1806 and 1807, while they 
distinctly declared, that the two questions 
were separate, and that their object at 
that time was nothing more than the 
abolition of the trade in slaves; yet in all 
they said, they evidently looked with 
confidence to a period when that supply 
having ceased, slavery itself should be 
abolished. Mr. Fox said, ‘‘ that, the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade would lead to the 
abolition of slavery altogether in the 
West-Indies.*” Mr. Wilberforce said, that 
‘he wished for nothing then beyond the 
‘abolition of the slave-trade ; but that 
‘ when time and the concurrence of other 
‘ Powers should render it practicable, he 
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‘ did not hesitate to say, that slavery ought 
* to cease to exist amongst the institutions 
‘of civilized nations.’ Lord Grenville 
observed, ‘ that in all history the progress 
‘from slavery to liberty was effected by 
‘ the slaves becoming predial or attached 
‘to the land; because where they were 
‘rendered labourers rather than slaves, 
‘ they felt an interest in the prosperity of 
‘ their country ; and he was sure, that to 
‘ give the West-India slaves an interest in 
‘the tranquillity and defence of those 
‘islands would ensure their confidence, 
‘ loyalty, and attachment.’ I trouble the 
House with these extracts to prove that 
the feeling which now pervades the coun- 
try is not of this day’s growth ; but that 
the people of this country have long con- 
sidered it expedient—have long held it a 
duty, on the ground of religion and of 
justice, to advance any measure which 
might tend to the early abolition of this 
disgraceful system. The nation have now 
loudly, and for a length of time declared 
that the disgrace of slavery should not 
be suffered to remain part of our national 
system. Parliament has, at various tities, 
though perhaps in mitigated terms, con- 
firmed this principle ; some times looking 
to a more remote, and at others to a more 
immediate period, for the abolition of the 
system. In 1823, when certain Resolutions 
were moved by the hon. member for 
Weymouth, Mr. Canning, in the name 
of the Governmentof that day, proposed an 
Amendment, and that Amendment forms 
a part, though no very large part, of the 
Resolutions to be proposed to the House 
this night. The Resolutions adopted on 
that occasion received the unanimous 
support of the House ; and the House looked 
forward to the adoption, on the part of 
the colonists, of certain amelioratin 

measures which would, in time, put a final 
term to the system of slavery. It was 
the confident expectation of the House, 
that measures would be concerted by the 
Colonial Legislatures, which should carry 
into effect the wishes of Parliament. It 
was thought, that the friendly warning of 
Parliament would be sufficient to induce 
the colonists to attend to its wishes. 
That warning, however—that admonitory 
voice—has gone forth, and for years and 
years been, I am sorry to say, unheeded 
and disregarded by all the Colonial Le- 
gislatures; they have allowed it to be lost 
upon them—they have done nothing 
to further and accomplish that great mea- 





sure, which the mother country eleven 
years ago, declared to be so just and so 
desired. But the voice of warning has 
been found to speak in vain—the tongue 
of honest and affectionate counsel has not 
been heeded. I will not deny, that if we 
look to the measures agreed upon by the 
Colonial Legislatures since the period I 
have alluded to, some improvements may 
be found in points affecting the physical 
condition of the slaves; but I do assert 
boldly, and without fear of contradiction 
even from themselves, that nothing has 
been done of that nature, extent, or 
character, which may fairly becharacterized 
as a step towards the ultimate extermina- 
tion of the system. I therefore now call 
on the House to take the matter at once 
into its own hands. It is important to 
bear in mind, that without the co-operation 
of the Colonial Legislatures, acting on 
what Mr. Burke emphatically called the 
*“‘executory principle,” it is idle to seek 
for the termination of the system of 
slavery, unless through the means of the 
Home Legislature. The words of Mr. 
Burke were these ;—‘‘I have seen,” said 
he, speaking in 1792, ‘* what the Colonial 
Legislatures have done (in reference to the 
improvement of the condition of the negro) 
—itis arrant'trifling—they have done little, 
and that little is good for nothing, because 
it does not carry with it the executory 
principle?” Now, Sir, it will be my 
duty to show—and I will clearly 
show it, though at some hazard of tiring 
the House, that up to this day, every 
measure resolved upon by the Colonial 
Legislatures has been utterly destitute of 
this principle—utterly destitute of any 
thing like an executory provision—and 
destitute of any thing which might give to 
their enactments the remotest possibility 
of being calculated to work out the free- 
dom of a single slave. In 1823, Lord 
Bathurst forwarded to those islands 
directly governed by this country certain 
directions, which pointed out several mo- 
difications desirable to be adopted as the 
ground-work for an altered state of society, 
They were intended,by a gradual alteration 
in the domestic habits of the slaves, to 
bring about the total abolition of slavery, 
and the conversion of the negroes into 
free labourers. The main principles were 
the abolition of Sunday labour and Sunday 
markets, constituting the sacredness of 
the marriage contract, the placing re- 
strictions on the punishment of the slaves, 
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the establishment of Savings Banks, and 
other regulations calculated to prepare 
the slave for that station and the perform- 
ance of those duties and obligations which 
civilized life imposes. The Resolutions 
of 1823 were followed up by an Order in 
Council in 1824, which provided for the 
establishment. of a protector of slaves, 
specified the right of the negroes to possess 
property under certain conditions, pro- 
hibited Sunday labour, and gave a right 
to the slave, under certain restrictions, to 
obtain his manumission, even against the 
consent of his master. These Regulations 
were conveyed to the Crown Colonies by 
an Order in Council in 1824; they were 
immediately put into operation in those 
colonies, and remained in force until sub- 
sequently altered by another Order in 
Council in 1830. But how were these 
salutary and humane provisions received 
by the Colonial Legislatures in 1824? 
Without one single exception, they were 
unanimously rejected by every colony 
having a legislative assembly of its own. 
Not one legislative colony but scornfully 
rejected and disdainfully refused to obey 
the suggestions and determinations of 
Parliament and the mother-country. In 
1826, we find Mr. Canning using in this 
House language of the deepest regret-—of 
the deepest anxiety—and I will add, of 
the deepest indignation—at the continued 
Opposition that was offered by the colonies 
to the will of the Home Legislature. He 
stated what had been done by the Colonial 
Legislatures, in forwarding the recom- 
mendations of this House, up to the time 
that he was speaking; and then added— 
“he did not state this as a satisfactory 
‘ result of the measures proposed in 1823, 
‘and directed to be put in force by the 
* Order in Council in 1824, far from it—he 
‘ stated it, because the point that was then 
‘under discussion was, whether the time 
was yet come when the resistance of the 
‘ colonies to the wishes of Parliament was 
‘ to be considered as so contumacious as to 
‘ make it necessary to adopt a different 
‘course with respect to them. The 
‘ question, in fact was, how far the Par- 
‘liament of England had the right to 
‘ legislate for the colonies.’ Mr. Canning, 
dissatisfied as he was with the result 
of the measures of 1823 and 1824, did 
not adopt a harsh tone—he did not 
call upon Parliament immediately to adopt 


‘ 
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such measures as would bring the “ con- 
tumacious opposition” of the Colonial 
Legislatures to the test ;—on the contrary, 
he begged for time—for ‘‘a respite,” as 
he called it, to allow the colonies to re- 
consider their refusal, and to call to mind 
the position in which they were placing 
themselves, with respect to this country, 
by their constant interposition between 
the wishes of the Legislature here, and 
the well-being of the population whose 
condition had become a matter of so much 
interest at home; he, therefore, begged 
for time, as a test of the sincerity of the 
Colonial Legislatures, to carry the deter- 
minations of Parliament into effect ; and, 
to promote this end, he proposed that 
certain drafts of Bills should be sent out 
to them for their adoption. Mr. Canning, 
however, agreed with the hon. member 
for Weymouth, that when the respite which 
he proposed had expired, if the contumacy 
of the colonies continued, it would then 
be the duty of Parliament to take the 
matter out of the hands of their local 
legislatures, and to deal with them in a 
more direct and a more authoritative man- 
ner. Mr. Canning had previously pointed 
out the course to. be adopted. He said 
in 1824: ‘ There are three possible modes 
‘in which Parliament might deal with the 
‘ people of Jamaica ; first, as I have said, 
‘it might crush them by the application 
‘ of direct force; secondly, it might ha- 
‘rass them by fiscal regulations and 
‘ enactments restraining their navigation ; 
‘ and, thirdly, it may pursue the slow and 
‘ silent course of temperate, but authori- 
‘ tative admonition. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
‘if I am asked which course I would 
‘ advise, I am for first trying that which I 
‘ have last mentioned; I trust we shall 
‘ never be driven to the second ; and with 
‘respect to the first I will only now 
‘ say, that no feeling of wounded pride, 
“no motive of questionable expediency, 
‘ nothing short of real and demonstratable 
*‘ necessity, shall induce me to moot the 
‘ awful question of the transcendental power 
‘of Parliament over every -dependency 
‘ 
‘é 


of the British Crown. That transcend- 


ental power is an arcanum of empire, 
‘ which ought to be kept back within the 


‘ penetralia of the Constitution. . It exists, 
‘but it should be veiled. It should not 
‘be produced upon trifling occasions, or 
‘in cases of petty refractoriness and 
‘temporary misconduct. It should be 
‘ brought forward only in the utmost ex- 
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‘ tremity of the State, where other remedies 
‘ have failed to stay the raging of some 
‘ moral or political pestilence.’* In con- 
formity with these views, eight Bills were 
sent to the Colonial Legislatures by the 
authority of the Secretary of State. What 
has been the result? Nota single colony 
has condescended to adopt a single Bill 
out of the whole eight; and the colonial 
Legislatures raised their voices in lofty in- 
dignation at our interference in what they 
declared to be their exclusive business and 
concern. This took place in 1826: I am 
now addressing Parliament in 1833; and 
up to this hour the voice neither of friendly 
expostulation nor of authority has pro- 
duced the desired effect upon the Colonial 
Legislatures—not a single step has been 
taken by any of them with a view to the 
extinction of negro slavery. . Undoubtedly 
some of the colonies have been engaged 
on plans—or rather shadows and outlines 
of plans; but none of them have been 
founded in truth or justice, least of all on 
those recommendations forwarded from 
the Government at home. But with re- 
gard to any real effort—to any substantial 
improvement—to that which could alone 
lead to any substantial and positive im- 
provement—to the institution of an officer 
as protector of the slaves—an officer ap- 
pointed by the Crown—really and truly 
their guardian and counsel—one inde- 
pendent of the planters—of all local in- 
fluence, and all local friendship—in no one 
colony has such a thing been attempted 
—in no one colony, Sir, has this efficient 
protector been appointed. Undoubtedly 
there have been Councils of Protection— 
any two Magistrates might act as a Council 
of Protection. Means have been afforded 
of facilitating the acquisition of legal 
rights; but to whom have the trusts in 
such cases been delegated? To those 
who have an interest in suppressing 
slavery? . No, but to those who are them- 
selves the possessors of slaves, and who 
have an unequivocal interest in the exist- 
ence of slavery, and who are involved in 
the feelings and prejudices of the Colonial 
Legislatures, It may be said, that this is 
compliance. So it is—but it is a species 
of compliance worse than a mockery. It 
gives the shadow, but lets slip the sub- 
stance; and it is only done to afford a 
pretext for saying “ You have no right to 
interfere: we have not exactly appointed 
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protectors of slaves, but we have put 
the slaves under protection in reality as 
effectual and as advantageous.” I must 
admit with regard to the observance of the 
Sabbath and Sunday markets, that the 
Colonial Legislatures have shown greater 
readiness to comply with the wishes of 
Parliament than on any other point. They 
are yet, however, far from having done 
what is necessary; but there is hardly a 
colony that has not done something to- 
wards the establishment of Sunday markets 
and the abolition of Sunday labour. As 
to punishments, it is impossible on the 
present occasion for me to go in detail 
into the Colonial enactments, and into the 
deficiencies of those enactments; but if 
any Gentleman will take the trouble to 
compare what has been done with what 
has not been done, he will see how far the 
Local Legislatures are behind the recom- 
mendations of the mother country as re- 
spects domestic punishments. - The Order 
in Council directs that no more than a 
certain number of lashes shall be inflicted, 
that females shall not be flogged, that 
witnesses shall be present at the infliction, 
and that the dates, times, and circum- 
stances, shall be sent to the protector of 
slaves, and by him sent to the Governor. 
But if there were any sincere correspond- 
ing desire, what, in manliness and in 
humanity, should be the first step, against 
which no voice would be raised—that of 
the abolition of punishment of females. 
But what will the Committee think of the 
readiness of the Colonial Legislatures (I 
speak, God knows, not in bitterness but 
in sorrow), when I say, that up to this 
hour no one colony has abolished the 
practice of inflicting corporal punishment 
upon females. They have, indeed, in 
some degree, restrained it; but by re- 
straining they recognize the principle: 
they have guarded against indecency, but 
they have not yet carried into effect that 
which in all the nations of the world has 
been the first step towards civilization— 
the raising the female sex from a state of 
degradation to that of equality and a sense 
of delicacy. Talk of preparing the slave 
for freedom! of ripening his moral facul- 
ties, to render him capable of enjoying it, 
and yet show him that all his dearest and 
domestic ties may be violated—that his 
wife, his daughter, or his sister, may be 
subjected to corporal punishment at the 
pleasure of an overseer—it is a mockery 
and an insult! But there are limitations 








as to the number of stripes in Jamaica, 
and I take the example of Jamaica as fair 
to all the rest. Thirty-nine stripes, and 
not more, may be given, on the authority 
of the overseer or owner, to any slave on 
any one day. And for what, let me ask? 
A slave proprietor, who was examined 
before the Committee last year (I forget 
his name), told us that if a slave only 
looked his master in the face, he might 
order him to receive thirty-nine lashes. 
Is this the way to teach him to respect 
law, and prepare him for the immunities 
ofa freeman? Is it thus he is to be raised 
to a level with other men? In 1826, Mr. 
Canning, talking of the dignity of man 
quoted the lines— 

‘* celumque tueri 

Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.”’ 

But how can you tell the negroe that he 
shall look up as a free man—but can you 
talk of hopes, encouragement—prepara- 
tion for individual freedom, and general 
emancipation, when even at this moment 
the slave dares not raise his eyes to his 
master’s face without the risk of receiving 
thirty-nine lashes? I do not speak of the 
actual exercise of any such power—I do 
not believe it could be exercised—but that 
such a power exists there can be no 
doubt. In case of unjust infliction, the 
slave must go before two Magistrates, 
themselves slave-masters; and if he can 
persuade them to believe him, the master 
is to be prosecuted, and if found guilty 
by a Jury, subjected to fine and im- 
prisonment; but if the Magistrates 
think the evidence insufficient, without 
any malicious motive on the part of the 
slave, he is to be subjected to a second 
flogging for having made the com- 
piaint. This is the practical working in 
Jamaica of the law in favour of the slave. 
But there is a further punishment :—in 
case aggravated, overwhelming cruelty, be 
proved against a master, if a Jury find 
that it has been atrocious, then an ad- 
dition is to be made to the fine and im- 
ptisonment; and what is it? That the 
slave may be sold, and the money handed 
over to the criminal master. This is the 
punishment inflicted on masters in Jamaica 
for conduct which is called atrocious. 
Another most important consideration is 
ptoperty. The Order in Council specifies 
that all the property of slaves, excepting 
in slaves, arms, or amunition, shall be 
held sacred. What have the Local Legis- 
latures done? They have, indeed, recog- 
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nised the right of property in the slave, 
but they have fenced it round with all sorts 
of limitations and restrictions, so as to 
render it ineffectual and nugatory. I 
omitted one point on which the colonists 
have shown a degree of consent—I allude 
to the institution of marriage. Objections 
have been removed: but as I can see 
there has been no discouragement of a 
different course either on the part of the 
Legislature or the planters, no means have 
been taken to impress on the minds of the 
slaves the sanctity of the ceremony, or the 
sacredness of the obligation. A little has 
been done to remove formal and local 
obstacles, and to allow marriages to be 
contracted; but they are subject to the 
will of the owner, and in some cases a 
certificate of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, or of a Dissenting Minister, is 
also necessary. I will now advert to the 
point of slave evidence. Perhaps, in 
going through these points, the House 
thinks I am entering more at length into 
the subject than is requisite; but when J 
am fecommending to Parliament to takea 
step of so much importance, I feel it my 
duty to show, that all these local enact- 
ments have more of shadow than sub- 
stance, and that there has been little or 
no disposition to fill up the outline chalked 
out by the mother country. What says 
the Order in Council as to slave evidence ? 
It lays down this broad and intelligible 
principle—that on account of his servile 
condition, no man shall be disqualified 
from giving evidence in a Court of Justice ; 
that the slave, like an infant, may be sub- 
jected to an examination of his competency, 
and of his understanding of the obligation of 
an oath, but the onus of proving his incom- 
petence shall rest on the party objecting to 
his testimony. How has this been acted 
upon? Slave evidence has been restricted 
by requiring the certificate of the master, 
and sometimes of a clergyman; and this 
extraordinary principle has been adopted 
in the colonies : that, after all restrictions 
and limitations—when it has been shown 
that the slave is competent to take an oath 
—that he understands the nature of the 
obligation, and that he is a man of good 
character, still his evidence shall be of no 
avail, excepting against a slaye. In some 
colonies it is held not good against his 
owner ; in others, not good in any capital 
case that affects the life of a white man. 
But if his testimony is to be taken in a case 
affecting the life of a black. man, let me 
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ask, why is it not to be taken ina case 
affecting the life of a white man? Why 
are the colonists to be allowed to give this 
damning proof of their partialities and 
prejudices, that a negro may be taken to 
the scaffold on evidence which would not 
be admitted against a white man in a civil 
action. There is, however, one exception, 
proving most strongly that which is the 
invariable rule, and establishes the jea- 
lousy and prejudices that actuate the 
legislation of the colonies. It is this: 
That the evidence of a negro shall be re- 
ceived against a white accomplice. Ifa 
white degrade himself below his caste by 
mixing with negroes, and committing 
crimes in concert with them, he is de- 
prived of his privilege, and may be con- 
victed on the testimony of his black as- 
sociates. The last point to which I shall 
refer is the principle of manumission, by 
which the negro, though in a state of 
suffering, shall not be in a state of despair 
—by which he may look forward to his libe- 
ration, to that time when standing upright 
in the possession of freedom, he may take 
his place among his fellow men. That 
principle of manumission is distinctly re- 
cognized in the Order in Council: even 
against the will of the master the slave 
may obtain his freedom—an appraisement 
by competent persons may take place; 
and, upon payment of a certain sum, to 
be settled by arbitration, the slave may be 
restored to the inestimable blessings of 
liberty. All the colonies may say, that 
they have passed laws favouring manu- 
mission—that they have removed legal 
difficulties—and that there is a case where 
the slave, having paid the stipulated price, 
may obtain the right to hisown body. I admit 
that they have removed some obstacles ; 
but in no colony, with the single exception 
of the Bahamas, has the slave acquired a 
right to go to his master, and, tendering 
his price, say: “I am no longer a slave— 
I ama free man.” In every other in- 
stance, the power of refusal rests with the 
masters. I have now gone through the 
various heads included in the Orders in 
Council of 1824—in the speech of Mr. 
Canning in 1826, when he put the 
Colonial Legislatures to the test—in the 
circulars of Sir George Murray in 1828, 
which have been entirely disregarded—and 
in the Order in Council of 1830, which 
has not been carried into effect in a single 
colony. I have detailed the parliament- 
ary proceedings, and the measures of 





Colonial Legislation ; and I leave it to the 
House to form its own judgment how far 
reliance can be placed on the Legislative 
Assemblies, that—I will not say in the 
present, but in any future generation—the 
wishes and determination of this country, 
as regards slaves, will be carried into 
effect. If, then, there be a case in which 
the intervention of Parliament can be 
justified—in which it can be imperiously 
called upon to exercise the power and au- 
thority which belongs to it—surely it is this 
case, in which all means have been exhausted 
—every suggestion made—every watning 
given, but given only in vain. All attempts 
in this country have been met by the most 
determined opposition. I hold in my 
hand a passage, from a speech delivered 
by Mr. Canning in 1799, which, long as 
it is, I shall take the liberty of reading, 
because it shows how naturally and how 
strongly the ardent feelings of his mind 
were then directed to this subject, which 
afterwards occupied his most anxious 
thoughts when he became the great orna- 
ment of the Senate. I feel fully persuaded 
that the House will not think I am wasting 
its time. It was delivered in reply to Sir 
William Young, in a debate on the subject 
of the slave trade ; and I entreat the House, 
in following me, to substitute for slave 
trade the system of slavery, and every 
syllable will be applicable to the present 
condition of the question :—‘ The question 
‘is, whether, in what is to be dee to- 
‘ wards alleviating and finally extinguish- 
‘ing the horrors of the slave trade, the 
‘proper agent was the British House of 
‘Commons, or the Colonial Assemblies ? 
‘The hon. Baronet contended that the 
‘ Colonial Assemblies, and not the British 
‘House of Commons, were the agents 
‘most proper to be employed. But what 
‘ was the hon. Baronet’s argument ? * Trust 
‘not the masters of slaves in what con- 
‘cerns legislation for slavery! However 
‘ specious their laws may appear, depend 
‘upon it they must be ineffectual in their 
‘application. It is in the nature of things 
‘ that they should be so.” Granted. Let 
‘then the British House of Commons do 
‘their part themselves! Let them not 
‘delegate the trust of doing it to those 
‘who, according to the hon. Baronet’s 
‘testimony, cannot execute that trust 
‘fairly. Let the evils of the slave trade 
‘be remedied by an assembly of freemen, 
‘by the Government of a free people, and 
‘not by those whom the hon, Baronet re- 
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‘presents as utterly unqualified for the 
‘undertaking-— not by the masters of 
‘slaves!’ Their laws, the hon. Baronet 
‘had avowed, could never reach, would 
‘never cure, the evil. So that, according 
‘to the hon. Baronet’s argument, if there 
‘ had even been no doubt upon the face of 
‘the papers upon the Table, of the sincere 
‘intention of the Colonial Assemblies to 
‘carry the wishes of this country into 
‘ effect; if there had been no doubt that 
‘the termination of the trade was the ob- 
‘ject to which the regulations (such as 
‘ they may be) were intended ; if there had 
‘ been no doubt that these regulations were 
‘in fact calculated for the purpose; if the 
‘Assembly of Jamaica had professed as 
‘distinctly its ‘anxiety to terminate the 
‘ trade, as in point of fact it had expressed 
‘ its resolution to continue it ; still, accord- 
‘ing to the hon. Baronet’s argument, no 
‘trust could be reposed in these appear- 
‘ances and professions. There was some- 
‘thing in the nature of absolute authority 
‘in the relation between master and slave, 
‘which made despotism, in all cases, and 
‘ under all circumstances, an incompetent 
‘and unsure executor even of its own pro- 
‘visions in favour of the objects of its 
‘power.’ As I before remarked, Iet any 
Gentleman substitute ‘‘ Abolition of Slave- 
ry” for “ Abolition of the Slave Trade ;” 
and there is not an argument advanced by 
Mr. Canning, in 1799, that may not be 
used with double force now, to justify the 
interference of Parliament, if it ever had 
the right to interfere, in order to carry 
into effect objects so dearly prized, and of 
such vast importance. I do not pretend 
to enter into that nice discussion, or to 
argue that grave constitutional question 
which affects to settle where the power of 
Parliament over Colonial Assemblies ter- 
minates. Except by the authority of Par- 
liament itself, I know of no such termina- 
tion; and if there be those who vindicate 
the right of Colonial Assemblies to set 
themselves in opposition to the laws, regu- 
lations, and avowed determinations of 
Parliament, I call upon them to show in 
the characters of those Assemblies, as well 
as in reason and argument, how it is pos- 
sible that a delegated authority should 
exceed the authority of the body from 
which it is derived. In 1778, undoubtedly, 
Parliament passed that Declaratory Act 
which limited its own power: it did so 
then, not denying or abandoning its right, 
but waiving it, and declaring that in the 








single case of internal taxation, Parliament 
would not make a claim on those colonies 
which had assemblies of their own. The 
right of regulating matters of trade no man 
will deny ; but on the right of interfering 
with, or of making internal regulations, 
some hon. Members may raise a doubt. I 
know not when that right of internal 
regulation was abandoned, or by what 
authority the legislature of a dependent 
colony can declare itself independent of 
the Legislature of the mother country. 
Let us however look to precedents. In 
1700, I find an Act on the subject of 
piracy, which authorizes the King to issue 
Special Commissions for the trial of pira- 
cies within the colonial seas, which gives 
exclusive power to a particular jurisdic- 
tion, and supersedes the authority of the 
local tribunal; and the penalty for deny- 
ing the right to make this law is the for- 
feiture of the charter of the colony. In 
1732, there was a still more memorable 
example, having a direct and immediate 
bearing, not only on the principle, but on 
the subject matter of this discussion. In 
that year, the merchants trading to the 
colonies presented a petition, complaining 
that in Virginia and Jamaica the privilege 
was claimed to exempt lands and negroes, 
in certain cases, from being seized in exe- 
cution for debt. What did the Parliament 
of that day do? The Board of Trade re- 
ported that the assemblies of those colo- 
nies could not be induced to divest them- 
selves, by any act of their own, of the 
privilege they possessed ; accordingly an 
Act was passed, the 5th Geo. 2nd, c. 7, 
by which all lands, houses, and negroes on 
plantations, are declared assets for the 
payment of debts. But there is one author- 
ity, to which, on this topic, I am_per- 
mitted to appeal, because at all events it 
will be unsuspected. It is not an English 
but an American authority; that of Mr. 
Otis, who, in 1765, was at the head of a 
large body of his countrymen, and was 
officially deputed by Massachusets to re- 
sist encroachments on the local Legisla- 
ture: among other things he laid it down 
distinctly, that “ the mother country justly 
asserts her right to bind her colonies where 
she thinks it necessary, and she remains 
the supreme judge, from whose final deter- 
mination there is no appeal.” I say that 
on this question, if Parliament does not 
interfere, there is no hope of bringing it to 
a final issue. It has been very frequently 
stated, more particularly on the part of 





























the West India body, that there really is 
no just and substantial ground of com- 
plaint ; that no case has been made out 
for interference in any way, and least of 
all an imperious necessity for legislation. 
“If (say they) you only leave the colonies 
alone all will go well, all will be happy : 
all our difficulties and distresses are the 
necessary and inevitable consequences of 
your interposition, and of that perpetual 
agitation which injures the title to pro- 
perty, and reduces the profits.” No man 
is more sensible than I am of the depth of 
distress prevailing in the West Indies, or 
of the strong colours (I do not say more 
strong than true) in which the Colonial 
Legislatures have painted the condition of 
the planters. I hold in my hand a decla- 
ration of theirs, which points out the 
extreme distress and embarrassment of the 
West Indies, from which I beg to read a 
short extract. Such is the language of 
persons speaking of the state of their own 
property, and I do not doubt the truth of 
the statement; but I will ask the House 
to consider under what circumstances, and 
at what time, this frightful exhibition of 
utter ruin has been made? Is it of the 
year 1813 that I am drawing this picture ? 
Is it of the year 1807, when some attempts 
were made to alleviate? No, but of the 
high and palmy days of what is called the 
West-India interest; of the high and 
palmy days of the slave trade, in the year 
1804, and not when, according to the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica, the fana- 
tical agitation of the question in Parlia- 
ment had imparted a taint to West-India 
property. That property, to which it 
would seem that no injury had ever oc- 
curred, antecedently to the celebrated 
proceedings in the year 1823, although it 
is a matter of the most perfect notoriety 
that West-India property had been at all 
times before liable to sudden and extreme 
fluctuations, arising from the recklessness 
with which men were ever ready to embark 
capital upon that most hazardous species 
of speculation, and for which, at various 
periods, many of them have most dearly 
paid. If I find it necessary before I 
proceed further to call the attention of 
the House to a few statements, which I 
fear will prove dry and uninteresting, I 
trust I may be borne with, for I shall en- 
deavour to avoid as much as possible any- 
thing which does not appear to be of the 
highest importance. In the year 1803, it 
was stated, that it was impossible to conti- 
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nue the cultivation of sugar; and in that 
year the export of sugar from the West-In- 
dia colonies amounted to 1,430,000 cwts. ; 
but what happened subsequently? Why 
the cultivation was continually increased, 
and, in the year 1831, it had advanced to 
3,787,000 cwts. The distress of the colo- 
nists may be traced to one plain and un- 
deniable cause—they have overstocked 
the market. Though they possess the 
undisputed monopoly of the markets of 
this country, they have gone on increasing 
the extent of their produce until they 
have far outdone the demand for sugar in 
the markets of Europe. The quantity of 
sugar now imported annually into this 
country exceeds the demand by 1,000,000 
cwt., and the consequence necessarily is, 
that the monopoly is practically and in 
effect a dead letter. The price of their 
produce in our markets is determined by 
the price they can obtain for the surplus 
abroad. Now, that is surely a state of 
things not arising from any proceedings 
in this House, or in this country; and there 
is nothing can be done to relieve the 
West-India interest in a commercial or 
trading point of view, otherwise than by 
reducing the amount of sugar produced, 
or by calling into existence fresh markets 
for its consumption, so that the demand 
shall come fully up to the supply. New 
land has been brought into cultivation ; 
new colonies have been added to our pos- 
sessions ; the cultivators of the old land 
have been compelled to adopt new and 
improved modes of increasing the produc- 
tive powers of their estates, and all for the 
purpose of contributing to swell that vast 
amount of excessive production which, 
beyond all dispute, is the great source of 
the present difficulties of the West-India 
interest. The owners of property in the 
West-Indies proceed with enterprises not 
warranted by the circumstances of the 
colonies, or the demand for sugar in the 
European markets; they find themselves 
involved in difficulties, and they seek to 
escape from those difficulties by means 
which only involve them in fresh entan- 
glements; and then they turn round and 
impute all the blame to what they call 
the fanatical proceedings which it is said 
had their origin in this House in the 
year 1823. I have not the slightest 
difficulty in saying, that those difficulties 
have not been occasioned by the efforts to 
get rid of slavery, but by the ill-judged 
efforts to push it to extremity, The exist- 
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ing condition of the West-India planters 
has been brought on, not by the efforts of 
those who sought to get rid of slavery, 
nor perhaps by the will of the planters of 
the present age themselves; but by a 
concurrence of untoward circumstances 
and unwise counsels, for which no set of 
men now alive can be held responsible. 
I will suppose, that the agitation so often 
referred to has been the cause of the pre- 
sent state of things in the colonies; and 
now I ask, what can we do to remove 
that cause—what is the remedy? It is 
very easy to say we will exclude, or we 
might have excluded, all knowledge of 
those proceedings from the colonies. I 
I say you could have done no such thing, 
and still less can you do it for the future. 
You cannot prevent the voice of the peo- 
ple from being heard within these walls, 
and you cannot prevent the sound of what 
passes here from reaching the colonies— 
it will not only reach the colonies, but it 
will reach the slaves themselves, aggra- 
vated by the incautious comments of those 
who may become the medium of commu- 
nicating it to the negro population of the 
West-Indies. I repeat it, that if you 
wish to stop the progress of this species 
of information; it is out of your power, 
The only course left to you is to advance. 
The only dangerous course is happily im- 
practicable — you cannot recede — you 
cannot stand still. It has been said, that 
“‘ the best mode of avoiding danger is to 
face it. I say that in this case the only 
possible mode of coping with the danger, so 
as to afford the smallest chance of safety, 
is by manfully grappling with it in front. 
Various objections have been raised to 
measures founded upon propositions for 
ameliorating the condition of the slaves, 

and the strongest apprehensions have been 
expressed lest we should proceed with 
steps too hasty and upon data not care- 
fully examined ; it is said, that you must 
render the slave fit for freedom before you 
offer him emancipation, otherwise you 
entail nothing but misery upon the negro, 
and ruin upon the planter. We are told, 
too, that the effect of such a proceeding 
will necessarily be to cause a great dimi- 
nution in the amount of production, that 
it will be absolutely impracticable to cul- 
tivate sugar, that the colonies must be 
thrown up, and that nothing but ruin will 
ensue, Sir, so far as the amount of the 


production of sugar is concerned, I am 
not quite certain that to some extent a 





diminution of that production would be 
matter of regret—I am not quite certain, 
that it might not be for the benefit of the 
planters and of the colonies themselves, 
in the end, if that production were in some 
degree diminished. But the question for 
the consideration of the House is, will you, 

with the statement which I shall have the 
honour of laying before you—wili you, 
looking tothat statement supported by facts 
and figures alone—will you encourage and 
defend the system by which the present ex- 
tent and amountof production are maintain- 
ed? Up tothe present moment, I purposely 
abstained from adverting to particular 
cases, for I thought that reference to facts 
affecting individuals could lead to nothing 
beneficial, and might be productive of that 
heat and irritation which it should be our 
earnest desire to avoid. I trust, therefore, 
that by those who may follow me, similar 
abstinence may be practised, and that in 
the course of such discussion as the pre- 
sent measure may give rise to, we shall 
escape anything of that painful and profit- 
less species of disputation which none but 
the enemies of the colonies and human 
nature would desire to see prevailing. If 
fora moment I should seem to depart from 
that rule which I have prescribed, it will, 
I assure the House, be so only in appear- 
ance; my earnest and sincere desire being 
to avoid every thing having the slightest 
tendency towards irritation. I have now 
in my possession a variety of papers, to 
the results of which I will proceed to call 
the attention of the House, on the subject 
of the quantities of sugar produced during 
three several periods of three years each — 
its effect upon population during those 
periods—and the mode of exacting the 
labour by which the sugar was produced. 
Before I can conclude these statements, I 
do think the House will agree with me, 
that the time has arrived when humanity 
compels us to step in and decisively pro- 
nounce that the hours of labour for the 
negro must be diminished. The particu- 
lars with which I have been furnished are 
from the Official Triennial Register, and 
from other sources of the highest authen- 
ticity. They shew the increase or decrease 
of slaves in the colony, and in them al- 
lowance is made for every case of manu- 
mission and of importation. From these 
documents, I think nothing can be more 
evident than that, in proportion as the 
cultivation of sugar has increased, men 
have declined; and to this general rule 
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there are but two exceptions. In Jamaica, 
from the year 1823 to 1826, onwards to 
1832, we find, dividing the nine years 
in three several periods, that in the first 
period in that colony, the production of 
sugar was 1,354,488 cwt.; and in the 
second period, the production was 
1,389,000 cwt. The mean population of 
the first period was 334,000; in the se- 
cond it fell off to 327,000. In Deme- 
rara, the production of sugar in the first 
period was 652,000 ewt.; in the second, 
662,000 cwt.; in the third, 806,000 cwt.; 
and what was the diminution of the slave 
population during those three periods? 
In the first, on the average of the three 
years, the slaves were 72,722; in the 
second, 71,005; inthe third,67,741. In 
the latter period, 67,000 slaves were made 
to produce 800,000 cwt. of sugar, while 
in the former, it required 72,700 slaves 
to produce 650,000 cwt. In Berbice the 
population of slaves was reduced from 
22,000, which it was in the first of those 
periods, to 21,246 in the second, and to 
20,821 in the last, while sugar went on 
increasing in this proportion—In the first 
period it was 58,600 cwt.; in the second, 
64,000 cwt.; and in the third, with a 
declining population, it was augmented 
to the fearful amount of 94,312 ecwt.; 
in St. Lucia, the population, during 
the first period, amounted to 13,909; in 
the second, to 13,860; and in the third, 
to 13,687. The production of sugar 
amounted, in the first period, to 77,976 
cwt.; in the second, to 87,410 cwt.; and 
in the third, to 88,778 cwt. Thus inva- 
riably, with two single exceptions, in these 
colonies we find, while the slave popula- 
tion is fast decreasing, the production of 
sugar is increasing to a very considerable 
extent. One of the exceptions was Tri- 
nidad. There has been in that colony a 
trifling increase in population as well as 
in production; but at the same time it is 
to be borne in mind, that many negroes 
have been brought into that colony as free 
labourers from the Spanish Main. Bar- 
badoes formed another exception: there, 
in the first period, the production of sugar 
was 32,000 cwt.; and in the second it 
had fallen down to 29,000 ewt., while the 
slave population had advanced from 
79,800 to 81,349. These statements are 
dry, [am aware ; but they prove, as plain 
as figures can prove, that as the produc- 
tion of sugar and the distress of the 
planters have increased, human life 
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has diminished. I cannot refrain from 
reading to the House one other statement 
with regard to Demerara, which points out 
particularly, and which tells more plainly 
the loss of human life, and the decrease 
of physical strength to which these unfor- 
tunate labourers on these descriptions of 
property have fallen victims. We could 
imagine, if we were told that there was a 
great decrease of slaves of a certain age-— 
say from twenty to thirty for instance,— 
that that decrease might, in some degree, 
be ascertained to be the effect, not yet 
unfelt, of the cessation of the slave trade, 
and the inequality of the sexes. But we 
do not find, that that is the case; for it 
appears that there is a decrease in the 
number of children under ten years of 
age—a decrease which cannot be ac- 
counted for by the absence of importation, 
but I fear it is to be attributed only to one 
dreadful cause—the increased labour and 
diminished ptoductiveness of the parents. 
In slaves under the age of forty, there is 
a decrease, as compared with 1817, of 
23,644, and in the number of slaves be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age, the 
period at which labour is most severe, the 
class whose labour is most effective and on 
whom this burthen would fall—there is a 
decrease, as compared with 1817, to the 
frightful amount of 11,653; while, upon 
every ten years, from forty to fifty, from 
fifty to sixty, from sixty to seventy, and 
from seventy upwards, that is to say, 
among those persons who have passed the 
age of labour, and are unequal to physical 
exertions, there is an increase. Need I 
add anything to this statement? If I 
need go further into a detail which, even 
if it weary, cannot but be instructive to 
the House, I may add certain returns from 
Demerara, in which I find the decrease of 
the slave population is classed under re- 
spective heads, that are exceedingly strik- 
ing. The decrease on cattle farms is two 
per cent.; among unattached slaves, it is 
one and one-fifth per cent.; on coffee 
plantations, three and one-tenth per cent. ; 
on sugar plantations five and one-half per 
cent.; while, on cotton plantations, there 
is no decrease at all, but, on the con- 
trary, an increase of one and three-fifths 
per cent. I must here be allowed to ob- 
serve, that if no other advantage had been 
derived from the appointment of protectors 
of slaves, we have at least this benefit— 
that they have afforded us those other 
recorded facts which I shall now summa- 
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rily lay before the House. This alone, 
I think, has fully justified the appointment 
of those officers in the Crown colonies, 
and would fully warrant Parliament in in- 
sisting upon their introduction into the 
chartered colonies also. I am afraid I may 
disgust the House by details of the punish- 
ments inflicted ; but they are a part of the 
system, and I must refer to them. I find 
that in 1829, when the slave population was 
61,627, the number of punishments re- 
turned to the protectors was no less than 
17,359 ; in the next year, when the popu- 
lation was 59,547, the punishments were 
increased to 18,324; the number of lashes 
in that time amounting to 194,744. In 
the year 1831, the population being then 
only 58,000, the number of punishments 
were 21,656, the lashes being 199,500. 
This was the official record of the punish- 
ments, supplied to the protectors of slaves 
by the owners themselves; it did not in- 
clude any punishments inflicted under ju- 
dicial authority ; not one of those inflicted 
by direction of a Magistrate; but those 
domestic punishments alone, which, in the 
present state of the law, are sanctioned ; 
and this return also, let it be recollected, 
is confined to the Crown colonies, and 
represents the domestic, irresponsible pun- 
ishments which the owners of slaves have 
inflicted by their own authority. I will 
not impute any guilt to the owners of the 
slaves—I will not impute to them any- 
thing more than that perversion of moral 
feeling which it is one of the greatest 
curses of slavery, that it entails and im- 
presses upon the mind of the enslaver— 
I will not impute any want of the ordinary 
feelings of humanity, further than that 
they are perverted by prejudice, and ren- 
dered callous by custom and habit—but I 
call upon the House to consider where 
punishments are unrecorded, where no 
check is interposed by the legal authority, 
where no remedy, or no efficient remedy 
is given to the slave by authority of the 
law—to consider if, in this comparatively 
free state of Demerara, this be the amount 
of punishment inflicted in one year; what 
must be the nature of the system which is 
carried on in other colonies, where there 
are no checks ?-—what must be the de- 
gradation of the system under which the 
other colonies of the British Empire at 
this moment labour ? What is the amount 
of unredressed injustice,—what is the 
amount of fatal oppression, and cruel 
tyranny, which calls upon this House to 





regulate, by interposing its solemn autho- 
rity between this dreadful system of op- 
pression, and that which Mr. Canning 
called “the abstract love of the cart- 
whip!” I am aware that we have been 
often taunted with our ignorance of the 
negro character; my belief is, that any 
man may inform himself sufficiently on 
that point, and that we commit a grievous 
error when we suppose that the moral cir- 
cumstances attendant upon slavery have 
so changed the physical character of the 
negro as to unfit him for freedom. Itisa 
most dangerous error to attribute that to 
the physical qualities of the negro which 
results solely from the moral conditions 
which slavery has superinduced. It yet 
remains to be seen whether the negro is 
less industrious or less anxious to better 
his condition than other men. We are, 
however, told to look at the manumitted 
negroes, and we are taunted with the fact, 
that not twenty negroes of those manu- 
mitted have ever returned to field labour. 
I very much doubt if altogether so many 
as twenty field negroes have ever been 
manumitted. From 1817 to the present 
time it does not appear that above 14,163 
were manumitted altogether : three-fourths 
of these were females; and I can have 
very little difficulty in imagining the mo- 
tives which led to the manumission of 
those, and to the manumission likewise of 
their male children. The remaining fourth 
were made up chiefly of domestic slaves 
and of mechanics: none of these were 
brought up to field labour: and it is no 
matter of surprise that when manumitted 
they should not have turned to that, the 
most degrading of the employments in 
which negroes are engaged. The whole 
of this argument amounts to saying, that 
the negroes are not fit for emancipation, 
and that we must wait until they are; and 
that argument, if it be good for anything, 
goes too far; for it proceeds to the inde- 
finite conclusion, that we must postpone 
emancipation, not for ten or twenty or 
thirty years, but to some period no one 
can say how remote. I know that people 
will tell me we do not wish to perpetuate 
slavery—we merely wish to postpone it till 
the negroes are fit for freedom—till they 
manifest a disposition for laborious in- 
dustry sufficient to qualify them for the 
privileges of free men. That argument, 


if it proves anything, proves too much. 
Do men ever show a disposition to labour 
until population presses upon food; and 
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will that ever take place, so long as the 
depopulating influence of slavery prevails? 
We are told that the negroes own no do- 
mestic ties; nor will they, so long as you 
keep them in that state of slavery which 
debases their principles, and which de- 
prives them of foresight, and which takes 
away from them the motives to industry. 
The slaves have no education, and you 
deny them any; for, as slaves, they can 
have none. They have hitherto been 
treated as chattels attached to the soil— 
do you think they can be made fit for 
freedom, till freedom has exercised its in- 
fluence upon their minds and upon their 
moral character? The treatment of the 
West-India negroes is a stain upon a 
Christian age, and upon a country pro- 
fessing itself Christian. If the slaves be 
made acquainted with religion, they must 
learn that slavery is inconsistent with the 
Christian religion; and will you shut out 
religion, in order that you may maintain 
slavery? Other countries have read us a 
severe lesson upon this subject. In colonies 
belonging to Catholic countries, no man 
was allowed to possess a slave, who did 
net provide the means of instructing him 
in the Catholic faith. Be that, however, 
as it may, this I will say, that this House 
will ill discharge its duty, if it does not 
forthwith put forth a declaration of reli- 
gious freedom, as respects the colonies, 
and does not compel the local authorities 
to leave to every negro within their limits, 
the free, independent, and inviolable right 
of adopting whatever form of Christianity 
he may think proper. The next point to 
which I mean to advert is the evidence of 
Mr. Dumas, himself a man of colour, and 
who had the best opportunities of forming 
an opinion upon such subjects; because 
a casé fell under his observation at An- 
tigua of an experiment made upon 371 
captured negroes and thirty-six freehold 
escheated slaves, which bore directly on 
this part of the question. If there were 
any case in which such an experiment 
could be made under favourable circum- 
stances, it must certainly be when Africans 
newly captured and unaccustomed to 
slavery were to be maintained and regu- 
lated according to the manners of the in- 
habitants of civilized countries. Yet the 
result of this experiment at Antigua was 
such as I think the House will say afforded 
a convincing proof of the fitness of the 
negro for speedy emancipation. With the 
exception ofa single case of petty larceny, 
VOL, XVII. {ghin' 
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the manumitted slaves had, up to July 
last, when he left the island, been guilty 
of no breach of the laws whatever. Their 
industry, as he stated, was remarkable, as 
well as the avidity with which they en- 
deavoured to obtain the possession of pro- 
perty, and the eagerness with which they 
copied the dress, the manners, and the 
speech of the Creoles. Jn some instances 
they had even the advantage of the 
Creoles ; and most of the laborious works 
at St. John’s were performed by them. 
They had gone on so prosperously and so 
diligently in their career of industry, that 
many of them had purchased their own 
houses; and out of the 371 captured 
slaves, only one man and five women had 
been returned upon the bounty of the 
Crown; these, too, being induced to do 
so by medical advice, as no longer able 
from age or infirmity to gain their own 
living. There wasa still more remarkable 
instance of the same kind in the Bahamas. 
There the slave population was not re- 
garded by themselves, but by the freemen 
of the islands, as no longer belonging to 
the class of slaves, but as already half 
free. A gallant Admiral has spoken of 
what he saw in the Bahamas, and in the 
island of Cuba, where the soil was not 
only highly cultivated for raising the ne- 
cessaries of life, but a large quantity of 
sugar was raised by free labour. With 
respect to the case of the inhabitants of 
St. Domingo, in my mind it proves nothing 
at all. If we consider the horrors of their 
long struggle for liberty; if we call to 
mind the uncertainty which hung over 
every species of property ; if we remember 
the driving out of all the capital formerly 
employed in the cultivation of the island ; 
if we add to these the ruin of every species 
of manufacture; if, under all these cir- 
cumstances, the cultivation of sugar had 
been diminished, it would not be at all 
surprising. But the House will recollect, 
that though sugar is not extensively ex- 
ported from St. Domingo, yet sugar is 
very assiduously cultivated, as well as 
other necessaries and conveniences of life ; 
and all this is done by the mass of free 
labourers, working on their own account. 
I have a still stronger instance to adduce 
—the only instance, indeed, of the gradual 
emancipation of a slave population on a 
large scale with complete and entire suc- 
cess ; and if I appear to dilate too much 
upon this topic, the House will, perhaps, 
excuse me, considering the importance of 
2K 
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the subject, when I state that ever since 
the plan for the emancipation of the West 
India slaves has been proposed, I have 
had an opportunity of conversing with a 
person who could give me the most im- 
portant information on the subject—I 
mean the President of Venezuela, who in 
1821, the year in which the measure of 
emancipation was first put into operation, 
was the protector of slaves at Caraccas, 
and consequently had the best possible 
opportunity of seeing what was done. In 
1821, it was determined by General Bo- 
livar to carry into effect a general measure 
of emancipation. It had previously been 
a rule, that such slaves as took part in the 
struggle against Spain should be liberated; 
but in 1821, it was resolved to proceed 
upon a general plan. For this purpose, a 
fund was created for the purpose of re- 
deeming the slaves, principally, from a tax 
upon the proceeds of intestate estates: At 
the same time a tariff of the value of slaves 
was determined. They then proceeded to 
redeem the slaves. The older slaves were 
first redeemed, and those whose redemption 
cost the smallest sums of money; they 
next proceeded to purchase such as had 
the best claims in point of character; and 
they went on steadily in this course; so 
that, whereas in 1821, the number of 
slaves in Venezuela was 100,000, at the 
time of which I speak they were reduced 
to 25,000. This is an instance which 
must be extremely valuable to the House 
in its discussions upon this subject. Even 
in Venezuela there was no immediate 
measure of emancipation. A course was 
laid down—the certainty was given to the 
slave of ultimately attaining his freedom 
—and those who laid down the plan, 
which has proved so successful, did not 
fail to persevere in the course which has 
led to that success. Eager to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thrown into 
my way by my interview with this gentle- 
man, I put some questions to him upon 
such topics as seemed likely to afford use- 
ful information to me and to the House, 
for the purpose of directing us in the bu- 
siness of legislation on this important 
question. The first objection which struck 
me against this plan was the jealousy of 
the unemancipated slaves against their 
more fortunate brethren. I therefore 
asked him “* What was the effect upon the 
minds of those whom you left in slavery 
atthe time when you redeemed the others 2” 
“There was not the slightest jealousy 





(was his reply)—their condition was not 
wretched—they had indulgent masters— 
masters rendered more indulgent by this 
prospective freedom of their slaves. Still 
liberty was the object of their wishes ; 
but seeing that they were sure in their 
turn to reap the same advantages, they 
were content to wait with patience.” But 
as any assumption of superiority on the 
part of the emancipated slave might have 
in time destroyed this feeling, I asked a 
second question: ‘‘ What effect had the 
acquisition of freedom upon the emanci- 
pated slaves themselves? Did they feel 
any sense of degradation in mixing with 
those who had formerly been their compa- 
nions? Had they any reluctance in join- 
ing them in the labours of agriculture ?” 
‘* None in the least,” he said, “if there 
be any difference between the free labourer 
and the slave working on the same estate, 
it is only that the free labourer works with 
greater energy.” The last question which 
I put to him was: * What effect had this 
substitution of free for slave labour upon 
the agriculture of the country?” ‘In 
1821,” he replied, ‘‘ when the measure 
first came into operation, agriculture was 
reduced to the lowest ebb; it is now 
flourishing.” In corroboration of this 
statement, he showed me a letter from the 
Treasurer of Venezuela, a near relation of 
a Gentleman, a Member of this House, 
in which it is stated, that in the article of 
sugar, so far from any deterioration having 
taken place, the cultivation of it had only 
begun since 1821. Till there was a free 
labouring population in Venezuela, not a 
single pound was raised in Venezuela. 
Now that country has begun to furnish 
Curacoa with sugar, and Trinidad—the 
English Island of Trinidad—with rum, 
which is sold as, or declared to be 
equal to, the best Jamaica rum. Hav- 
ing thus stated in detail what I con- 
ceive to be the real circumstances of 
the case, having particularised the posi- 
tion in which this country is placed, 
which renders it impossible upon this 
point that the Legislature should stand 
still, even if it would; having shown, 
from the events which have taken place in 
other colonies, that perseverance in our 
system is replete with danger; having 
dwelt upon the facts which are detailed 
in official documents, and stated the re- 
pugnance of the Colonial Legislature to 
take any effectual step, either for the im- 
mediate, or the gradual abolition of 
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slavery; having proved, in my opinion, 
the absolute and imperative necessity by 
which this House is bound to advance 
calmly, but resolutely and determinedly, 
to the one great object, the ultimate and 
complete abolition, to the utter destruction 
of the last vestige of colonial slavery; 
having stated all this, I now proceed to 
lay before the House the means by which 
this great object may, in my judgment, be 
effected, not without danger (for that can 
hardly be), but with the least danger that 
may be. I will not enter now into all the 
details of the measure. I will merely show 
the outline of the measure which I intend 
to propose—a measure, no doubt, sus- 
ceptible of amendments and modifications; 
for it is impossible that any Government 
can propose a plan, particularly in so 
complicated a matter, which shall be 
in every respect unexceptionable, which 
shall not be liable to many great and 
grave objections ; but the proposed mea- 
sure is open to the consideration and 
the judgment of this House and of 
the country; and our wish is to try, if, 
by any means, we can reconcile con- 
tending interests and conflicting claims ; 
if we can effect that great, that hallowed 
object—the extinction of slavery through- 
out every country that owes allegiance to 
the British Crown. The hon. member for 
Weymouth (Mr. Buxton), who has often 
advocated the cause of the slaves, brought 
forward a proposition in 1823, for the 
progressive abolition of slavery, by pro- 
viding, that all children of slaves, born 
after a certain date, should be free. That 
was the whole of his demands then; that 
was the great consummation at which 
he then aimed; and that, in fact, would 
have secured the extinction of slavery. 
The hon. Member then used these me- 
morable expressions—‘‘ We do not say, 
retrace your steps, but stop. We do not 
say, make reparation for the wrong you 
have done, but do no more wrong. Go 
no further.” And the hon. member pro- 
posed, * that all children born after a cer- 
tain day should be free.”* To the whole 
and full extent of what the hon. member 
for Weymouth (Mr. Buxton) then asked 
the Government to go, to that whole ex- 
tent is Government now disposed to go; 
and disposed to make a still more exten- 
sive change—to avoid that objection to 
the hon. Member’s plan which Mr. Can- 
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ning made in 1823. “ I doubt,” said Mr. 
Canning, ‘‘ whether the measure recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman would 
produce the degree of satisfaction which 
he anticipates, and whether it might not 
produce feelings of an opposite nature. 
I doubt whether, in its operation, it would 
not prove at once, the least efficient, and 
most hazardous mode of attaining his own 
object.”* And Mr, Canning further said, 
‘“* How can the hon. Gentleman propose 
to divide slaves into two classes, one of 
which is to be made free directly, while he 
leaves the other to the gradual extinction 
of its state of suffering.”+ The power of 
this argument was irresistible, and the 
House felt it. I trust the House will now 
feel, that it is necessary to act in a different 
way, and that they will not think it suffi- 
cient to promise freedom for future genera- 
tions, but to provide freedom for the pre- 
sent. Iam prepared to offer freedom to 
the existing generation; I would not con- 
demn them to that state of despair in 
which Mr. Canning supposed the hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to leave them; but I agree 
with the prudent language which was used 
in the discussions of 1823 and 1824, that 
the slaves should not be made free by one 
hasty step—that the shackles should not 
be burst at once—that they should not be 
flung forth suddenly from slavery to free- 
dom, for which they may be unfit. But 
am I prepared to say, that we ought to 
wait for any given period, for one or two 
years, and that then the slaves should be 
immediately emancipated? I say there 
would be still greater danger if such a 
course were pursued, because the slaves 
would be unsettled, by having the prospect 
of liberty so long set before them. The 
intermediate period would undoubtedly 
be a period of great excitement, a period 
of tyranny on the one hand, and of defi- 
ance on the other, and the slaves would 
be abandoned to irrepressible disobedi- 
ence and want of control. I propose a 
safer and a middle course, which will give 
to the slave all the essentials of freedom, 
will gradually sweep away slavery, and 
remove the slaves from the restrictions 
imposed upon them by Colonial Legisla- 
tures, but leave them still subject to such 
regulations as will operate as an incentive 
to the acquisition of industrious habits. I 
propose, that every slave, on the passing 
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of this Act, shall immediately, not in one 
year, nor two years, have the power of 
claiming to be put in a situation in which 
they may enjoy all the privileges of free- 
men—iu which they may wear no servile 
badge, and be subject to no corporal pu- 
nishment—in which they may be entitled 
to the full enjoyment of all the comforts 
of their domestic ties—in which those who 
are nearest and dearest to them may not 
be liable to cruel punishments—in which 
their evidence in courts may not be dis- 
putable—in which their rights of property 
may be as full and as complete as those 
of their masters—a state, in short, in 
which they would be entitled to every 
right and every privilege of freemen, sub- 
ject to this condition, and to this condi- 
tion alone—that, for a certain period, they 
shall contract to labour under their pre- 
sent owners but their then employers. If 
I am asked how I propose to meet all 
those acts of the Colonial Legislatures 
which control the actions of slaves? Why, 
I say, if you pass a measure of this kind, 
you sweep all these acts away at once. 
These regulations are enacted for slaves; 
but the negroes will be no longer slaves. 
They will be entitled to every right of 
person, of property, of religion, to which 
a freeman is entitled—subject to this one 
only condition, and that but for a limited 
period. I cannot believe, even if the 
matter stood thus, and thus only, that 
this condition would be considered such 
an infraction of the freedom of the labourer 
as would give the smallest reason for the 
opponents of slavery to withhold their as- 
sent from the measure. ‘Those who are 
anxious that this House should proceed to 
the immediate abolition of slavery, and 
who wish that every trace of slavery should 
vanish in a few years, would do well to re- 
flect in what condition the agricultural 
labourer in England is placed, when he 
works upon contract—bound, as he is, to 
provide for himself lodging, clothes, and 
food, for which his wages are so inadequate. 
In what state is it proposed to place the 
negroes? ‘The master will be bound to 
supply him with food and clothing, or to 
give him money to provide them, if it 
should be thought more advisable that it 
should be done by the negro himself. For 
this, three-fourths of the negro’s time are 
to be given to his former owner—the day 
being considered as consisting of ten 
hours; and seven hours and a-half cannot 
be considered any very exorbitant demand 





for these advantages. For the remaining 
fourth part of his time, whether it be 
taken as portions of the day, or of the 
week, the negro shall be at liberty to 
transfer his services where he pleases ; but 
with this advantage, that the master is 
bound to employ him at a rate of wages 
proportionate to the value which he ori- 
ginally sets upon him. Much of the dis- 
pute upon this question depends upon 
mere verbal criticism. ‘‘ At what rate 
shall we fix the rate of wages?’ it is ask- 
ed. ‘* Can you fix any rate applicable to 
any two islands ?’—* Can you fix an 

rate applicable to all the islands ?”—*“ Can 
you fix a rate applicable to every species 
of labour in any one particular island ?”— 
On the other hand we may ask, “ Shall 
we fling this whole matter loose, and 
satisfy ourselves by saying, that the 
wages shall be such as are sufficient to 
supply the labourer with the necessaries 
of life?’ There may be some islands 
where the unoccupied land is of great ex- 
tent, where the fertility is such as to render 
food easy of acquisition, where the wants 
of the people are few, and easily supplied. 
If wages were there restricted to what is 
necessary for procuring the mere neces- 
saries of life, it would be impossible that 
agricultural labour for the planters should 
not there come to an immediate and entire 
cessation. Would such wages as these 
be a sufficient inducement for the negro 
to devote himself to continual labour? 
I do not credit what some people say 
about the negro character; but I do 
credit what is said about the slave cha- 
racter. I know the effect of a tropical 
climate. The effect of the state of 
slavery in these countries is to incul- 
cate upon the slave, that labour is the 
greatest of all curses, and that the re- 
moval of labour is the greatest of all bless- 
ings. To throw the slave suddenly into 
freedom would be to destroy all his in- 
clinations to industry; it would be ex- 
posing him to the temptation of recurring 
to his primitive habits of savage life, from 
which he has but lately been reclaimed. 
Therefore some restriction is necessary for 
a time, both for the masters, and for the 
good of the slaves themselves. I know no 
better security which can be devised, than 
that which I propose, by obliging the 
masters to fix a value upon their slaves, 
and afterwards regulating the rate of 
wages by that value. In what other 
way is it possible that the rate of 
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wages can be fixed? Should it be re- 
ferred to a committee of planters to deter- 
mine the rate of wages according to the 
cost of maintenance, and the price of the 
necessaries of life? There can be no 
other criterion. My noble friend cheers, 
as if there could exist any competition, 
and that the rate of wages could be deter- 
mined by that. I should be glad to hear 
him support, much more prove, such an 
Opinion. There is, I repeat, no mode of 
doing equal justice, except by imposing 
upon the planter the necessity of fixing 
the price of the wages in this way; be- 
cause the relation between the wages 
and the price fixed would operate as 
a check upon the planter’s valuation. 
If he fixes a high price, he pays a 
high rate of wages; if he fixes a low 
price, the easier it is for the negro 
to obtain his freedom. I propose, there- 
fore, that the labourer shall have a right 
to claim employment of his master for 
one-fourth of his time, according to a fixed 
scale of wages; that during such one- 
fourth of his time the labourer shall be at 
liberty to employ himself elsewhere; that 
the master shall fix a price upon the 
labourer at the time of his apprenticeship; 
that the wages'to be paid by the master 
shall bear such a proportion to the price 
fixed by him ; that for the whole of his 
spare time, if given to the master, the 
negro shall receive one-twelfth of his price 
annually, and in proportion for each lesser 
term. I will detain the House no longer 
than is absolutely necessary. In what 
condition will the planter then stand ? 
He will obtain three-fourths of the negro’s 
time for his food, clothing, and lodging. 
It may be asked, is it not necessary, in 
arranging a plan of such magnitude and 
importance, to look at the loss which the 
West-India proprietor is about to sustain? 
Is it right or just, that on him alone 
.should be thrown the whole burthen of 
repairing the injustice which has been 
done to the negro, with the concurrence 
of the national Legislature for ages? The 
question must not be looked upon as con- 
fined entirely to property, however fully 
the species of property in question may 
be sanctioned by law; however frequently 
it may be made the subject of legal deci- 
sion. I will not enter into the abstract 
question, whether one man ever can, con- 
sistently with the principles of natural 
justice, acquire a property in another 
man; but I proceed upon the principle, 
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that if one man employs the labour of 
another, he is bound to give him support, 
and to take upon himself a portion of the 
risk attending the employment of the 
other. Upon what, then, do the Colonists 
rest their objections ? Upon the deteriora- 
tion of West-Indian property. It is 
exceedingly difficult, in the present state 
of such property, to fix any criterion for 
determining its value. I know an 
instance of a West-Indian estate producing 
1,400/. a year, which was mortgaged for 
5,0002. or 6,0007., and afterwards sold for 
10,0002. All incumbrances having been 
cleared off, and a surplus left besides, it 
was sold, last year, for an amount which 
will be exactly covered by the produce of 
the first year. I admit all that can be 
said, therefore, about the insecurity of 
West-Indian property, and the uncer- 
tainty of its market value, but I deny 
that any effect has been produced by 
any measure of Ministers upon the rate 
of profit derived from that property. 
When brought into the market, West- 
India property undoubtedly has sustained 
a fearful depreciation; but, in order to 
ascertain the real state of the case, let 
us look at the rate of profits; and in doing 
so we have a sure guide in the state- 
ments put forth by the West-India pro- 
prietors themselves; 1 allude to the re- 
turns presented by them to the Board of 
Trade, and these returns have the evidence 
of the West-India proprietors as to the 
cost of raising every hogshead of sugar, 
and also as to the number of hogsheads im- 
ported annually, and the net profit upon 
each. It appears that the net profit 
arising from the cultivation of sugar is 
1,200,000/. a-year. We have not equally 
accurate data for calculating the net pro- 
fits upon rum and coffee; but, assuming 
it, and I am not far wrong in doing so, to be 
between 250,0002. and 300,000/. a-year, 
the total net profit of West-India property 
will amount to 1,500,000/. annually. We 
propose to advance a loan to the planters, 
amounting to ten years purchase of those 
profits. We propose a loan to the West- 
India Planters of 15,000,0002. It will 
be a question for Parliament to decide in 
what manner and on what conditions that 
loan shall be granted, and how it shall be 
repaid—and further, if they shall be pre- 
pared to go so far as to say that they will 
not require repayment, it will be for Parlia- 
ment, if it shall think fit to do so,to convert 
the loan into a gift. In the first instance, 
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however, our proposition is to advance to 
the planter a loan of 15,000,000/. in con- 
sideration of the sacrifice on his part of 
the fourth of the labour of his slaves. 
With that fourth of his labour the negro 
will be able in twelve years (if we have 
not fixed the rate of wages too high, which 
I do not think is the case) to purchase the 
other three-fourths of his time. From the 
labour of the negro, in the first instance, 
the planter will have the means of paying 
Government the sum advanced; and at 
the end of twelve years the purchase 
money of the whole labour of the negro 
willbe at his disposal. I do not state this 
proposition as wishing to bind the House 
with respect to it—on the contrary, I 
wish that both the amount of relief which 
the planter is to obtain, and the means of 
repayment, may be fully open to consider- 
ation. I also wish to leave to the con- 
sideration of the House whether we shall 
or shall not call upon the negro labourer 
to contribute his share to the repayment 
of the sum advanced to the planter. It 
is quite clear, that the repayment must be 
borne either by the produce of negro 
labour, or by the revenue of this country ; 
it cannot in justice be borne by the 
planter. One or other of those alternatives 
must be adopted. There is certainly a 
middle course, but into that consideration 
I will not at present enter. For my own 
part, I think a great object would be gain- 
ed by calling on the negro to contribute 
his share to the repayment of the advance. 
I think it likely that the negro will be en- 
couraged to continue his industry and 
exertions, if out of his wages for the fourth 
of his labour, some deduction should be 
made for the purpose I have adverted to. 
To tell him that out of the produce of the 
fourth of his labour something should be 
laid up for that purpose, would certainly 
be more conducive to create in him 
habits of industry and of self denial, than 
if, having all his wants provided for by 
the planter in consideration of three- 
fourths of his labour, he should feel that 
the only object of employing the remain- 
ing fourth would be, at his own option, to 
provide himself with superfluities. In the 
latter case there would not be such a sti- 
mulus to active exertion as in the former. 
I, therefore, do not think that to exempt 
the negro from contributing his share of 
the repayment is by any means desirable. 
I believe, Sir, that I have now stated as 
much in detail as is necessary, and with 





one exception, the plan which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to carry into 
effect on this question. The exception is 
this—it will be necessaty, in order to se- 
cure the success of this plan, to provide 
that, the absence of which has rendered 
so many former proceedings with respect 
to the colonies void and ineffective—I 
mean something of an executory power. 
The House will, therefore, be called upon 
to consider the expediency of having in 
the Legislative, as in the conquered colo- 
nies, stipendiary Magistrates, to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, unconnected with 
the colonies, having no local or personal 
prejudices, paid by this country, for the 
purpose of doing justice between the ne- 
gro and the planter, of watching over the 
negro in his state of new-born freedom, 
and of guiding and assisting his inex- 
perience in the contracts into which he 
may enter with fis employer. There is 
also another object on which I am sure 
his Majesty’s Government will not appeal 
in vain to the House or to the country. I 
feel perfect confidence in calling upon 
this House to pledge itself, whether in aid 
of the Local Legislatures of the colonies, 
or without any aid from those Legislatures, 
to establish a religious and moral system 
of education for the negroes. We are 
about to emancipate the slaves; the old, 
after a trial of their industrious and other 
good qualities—the young immediately. 
With the young,therefore, our responsibility 
will immediately commence. If we place 
them in a state of freedom, we are bound 
to see that they are fitted for the enjoy- 
ment of that state; we are bound to give 
them the means of proving to themselves 
that the world is not for merely animal 
existence—that it is not the lot of man 
merely to labour incessantly from the 
cradle to the grave—and that to die is not 
merely to get to the end of a wearisome 
pilgrimage. We must endeavour to give 
them habits, and to imbue them with feel- 
ings calculated to qualify them for the 
adequate discharge of their duties here; 
and we must endeavour to instil into them 
the conviction, that when those duties shall 
be discharged, they are not “as the brutes 
that perish.” Sir, I have now gone 
through the various points to which I 
think it necessary to call the attention of 
the House. I know the difficulties, the 
almost insurmountable obstacles, which 
attend almost any plan with reference to 
this subject; and I know the peculiar 








disadvantages under which I bring for- 
ward the present plan. But I entertain a 
confident hope that the Resolutions which 
I shall have the honour to submit to the 
House contain a germ, which, in the pro- 
cess of time, will be matured, by better 
judgment and knowledge, into a perfect 
fruit; and that, from the day on which 
the Act passes there will be secured to the 
country, to the colonies, and to all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, the benefit of a 
virtual extinction of all the horrors at- 
tendant on a state of slavery; and that, 
at no very distant period, by no uncertain 
operation, but by the effect of that ma- 
chinery which the proposed plan will put 
in motion, the dark stain which disfigures 
the fair freedom of this country will be 
wholly wiped out. Sir, in looking to this 
most desirable object, it is impossible not 
to advert to those who first broached the 
mighty question of the extinction of 
slavery, the earliest labourers in that 
cause, the final triumph of which they 
were not destined to see. They struggled 
for the establishment of first principles 
—they were satisfied with laying the 
foundation of that edifice which they left 
it to their successors to rear; they saw 
the future, as the prophets of old saw 
‘the days that were tocome;” but they 
saw it afar off, and with the eye of faith. 
It is not without the deepest emotion I re- 
collect that there is yet living one of the 
earliest, one of the most religious, one of 
the most conscientious, one of the most 
eloquent, one of the most zealous friends 
of this great cause, who watched it in its 
dawn, Wilberforce still remains to see, 
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extinguishing slavery, gradually, safely, 
but at the same time completely ; a result 
the more to be desired, if accomplished by 
a yielding on one side and the other, 
which may make both sides forget extreme 
opinion; and which will exiibit a great 
and proud example of a deliberative as- 
sembly, reconciling conflicting interests, 
liberating the slave without inflicting 
hardship on his master, gratifying the 
liberal and humane spirit of the age with- 
out harming even those who stand in its 
way, and vindicating their high functions 
by moderately, but with determination, 
and in a manner honourable to the 
people of whom they are the repre- 
sentatives, and acting in a manner on this 
important question, which will afford a 
sure pledge of a successful termination of 
the glorious career on which they are 
about toenter. Sir, I now beg leave to 
move the following Resolutions :— 

1.—“ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that immediate and effectual 
measures be taken for the entire abolition 
of slavery throughout the colonies, under 
such provisions for regulating the condi- 
tion of the negroes, as may combine their 
welfare with the interests of the pro- 
prietors. 

2.—** That it is expedient that all chil- 
dren born after the passing of any Act, or 
who shall be under the age of six years at 
the time of passing any Act of Parliament 
for this purpose, be declared free; subject, 
nevertheless, to such temporary restrictions 
as may be deemed necessary for their sup- 
port and maintenance. 

3.—* That all persons now slaves, be 








1 trust, the final consummation of the great | entitled to be registered as apprenticed 
and glorious work which he was one of labourers, and to acquire thereby all rights 
the first to commence; and to exclaim, | and privileges of freedom; subject to the 
like the last of the prophets to whom [| restriction of labouring, under conditions, 
have alrearly alluded : “ Lord, now let thy | and for a time to be fixed by Parliament, 
servant depart in peace.” Sir it is with | for their present owners. 

great regret that I have felt it necessary | 4.—“ That to provide against the risk 
to detain the House so long; but on a_/ of loss which proprietors in his Majesty’s 
subject of so much difficulty, it was im- | colonial possessions might sustain by the 
perative upon me to do so. I will now, abolition of slavery, his Majesty be en- 
however, after thanking the House for the , abled to advance, by way of loan, to be 
patience and attention with which they | raised from time to time, a sum not ex- 
have been so good as to listen to me, con- , ceeding in the whole 15,000,000/., to be 
clude with offering up an ardent prayer, | repaid in such manner, and at such rate 
that by the course which they may adopt, | of interest as shall be prescribed by Par- 
they will for a second time set the world | liament. 

a glorious example of acommercial nation, | 5.—‘‘ That his Majesty be enabled to 
weighing commercial advantages light in | defray any such expense as he may incur 
the balance against justice and religion; in establishing an efficient stipendiary 
that they will achieve the great object of , Magistracy in the colonies, and in aiding 
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the Local Legislatures in providing for the 
religious and moral education of the negro 
population to be emancipated.” 

I am too well aware of the extent and 
of the importance of these Resolutions to 
desire to call upon the House to pro- 
nounce on them hastily. It was with the 
greatest regret that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment felt themselves unable to accede to 
a proposition which was made to them to 
defer bringing forward their plan on this 
subject. But, after the publicity which 
had been given to all the details of the 
proposed measure, the Government felt 
that it was important, in justice to them- 
selves and to their plan, to refuse the de- 
lay, and to state, through their official 
organ in that House, the grounds and 
principles of the proposed measure. Hav- 
ing done so, however, I have no wish 
whatever to call for a sudden decision of 
the House upon the subject. If it should 
be the desire of any hon. Member to have 
further time to consider the Resolutions, 
1 am not only prepared to accede to such 
an intimation, but I must confess that I 
think it would be very just and reasonable. 
It will, therefore, be in the discretion of 
the House, whether they will enter into 
the discussion of the question at the pre- 
sent moment or not. 

Sir Robert Peel asked whether it was 
intended that the negroes should be sub- 
ject to corporal punishment if they violat- 





ed the contracts into which they entered | 
with their masters ? | 

Mr. Stanley replied, that they certainly 
would be so. The power of punishment, | 


right hon. friend. If I disapproved. only 
of the details of that plan—if I could have 
any hope that those modifications to which 
my right hon. friend has stated that he 
will not be unwilling to assent, could 
remove the strong objections which I enter- 
tain to it, I certainly would have reserved 
for a future opportunity the observations 
which I now feel called upon to make. 
But, Sir, I fear that the difference between 
us is one of principle, which no minor 
alterations can get over; and, therefore, 
feeling as I do upon this subject, I must 
endeavour to state to the House the grounds 
of my dissent from the measure proposed 
by my right hon. friend. Sur, there is per- 
haps hardly any other question in the 
whole range of our policy upon which 
I could have been induced to take the 
course which I am now about to adopt. 
Upon almost any other subject I should 
have yielded my own opinion to that of the 
Members of the present Government. I 
should have done so, not only from the 
desire to avoid the pain of differing from 
them, but also because, with the perfect 
assurance [ have of the uprightness and 
honesty of their intentions, and with the 
confidence I feel in their ability to decide 
what course, under all circumstances, it is 
best to pursue, I should have felt that 
in deferring to their judgment, I was not 
only consulting my private feelings, but 
doing that which my public duty required. 
But, Sir, this is a question of which my 
right hon. friend has eloquently described 
the importance—one on which | feel to be 
at stake, not only the honour of this country, 
but the happiness or misery of nearly 


however, would be taken from individual | 800,000 of our fellow-creatures, with the 
planters, and placed in the hands of the | lives of many of these unoffending persons. 
Magistrates. In fact, there would be no | It is also a question to which during the 
difference between the labourer who en- | last two years my attention has been almost 
tered into a contract in the West-India! constantly directed; which, during that 


colonies, and a labourer who entered into | period, I may fairly say, has occupied the 


ne ipa’ | 
a similar contract in this country. | 


larger portion of my time, and upon which 


The Resolutions having been read by | I have, therefore, formed opinions not easily 


the Speaker, 

Viscount Howick spoke as follows* :— 
Sir, I can assure the House, that I rise 
upon this occasion with feelings so painful 
as hardly to leave me the power of utterance. 
Situated as I am, the House must be aware 
how distressing it must be to me to find 
myself compelled, by an imperative sense of 
duty, to express an opinion adverse to the 
plan which has just been unfolded by my 





_* Reprinted from the corrected Report pub- 
lished by Ridgway. 





'to be shaken; hence also the strong con- 


viction on my mind is, that the adoption of 
any measure founded on the principles 
which my right hon. friend has laid down, 
must lead to the most fatal results. How- 
ever unwillingly, I must state to the House 
what are the considerations which have led 
me to that conclusion. My right hon. 
friend has said, that he proposes at once to 
place the negroes almost in a state of 
freedom—to give them (I think was his 
expression) all the essentials of freedom. 


Could I be persuaded that such would 
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be the effect of the measure he has recom- 
mended, I should be spared the pain of 
opposing it ; but the House must not allow 
themselves to be imposed upon by words. 
Slavery does not consist in aname. The 
real distinction between slavery and freedom 
is, that in a state of freedom men work 
because they are convinced that it is their 
interest to do so—because their reason is 
satisfied that, comparing the privations 
which idleness will entail upon them, with 
the advantages which industry will com- 
mand, it is better for them to labour, than 
to indulge in their natural inclination for 
repose. In a state of slavery, on the other 
hand, men work from fear, for the benefit 
of others. If, as I believe, this is the only 
distinction between a state of slavery and a 
state of freedom, I ask, how can it be said; 
that my right hon. friend by his proposal 
would get rid of slavery? By that plan 
the negro is to be apprenticed to a master 
not of his own choice, and is to be compelled 
to enter into a contract, the terms of which 
he is not at liberty to alter or to reject. 
For that master he is to be compelled 
to labour three-fourths of his day, and 
in return he is to receive the same supplies, 
the same necessaries, which the planter 
is at present in the habit of furnishing. 
Now, Sir, it appears by the evidence last 
year given before the Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, that the annual 
value of all supplies, of every description, 
usually furnished by a Jamaica planter, to 
eech negro, is highly estimated at 45s. 
Mr. Shand, a planter of long experience, 
states this to be the amount ; other witnesses 
put it much lower; but allow that it 
is even higher than Mr. Shand has stated, 
and assume that 52s. is not more than the 
value of the supplies now furnished to the 
negroes, it will follow that according to the 
proposal of my right hon. friend, a shilling 
a week, or 2d. “a-day, is to be the re- 
muneration for which the negro is, during 
three-fourths of his time, to be compelled 
to labour. But, what is the real value 
of this labour? This, fortunately, we have 
the means of ascertaining. Several wit- 
nesses have stated, that in hiring a jobbing 
gang, in the island of Jamaica, 3s. 4d. 
a-day, is usually paid for each negro. At 
the same rate, the value of three-quarters 
of a day’s work, would be half-a-crown. 
It follows, therefore, that the labour which 
the apprenticed negro is to be compelled to 
give to his master, for 2d. isfairly and honest- 
ly worth exactly fifteen times that sum. My 
right hon. friend has asked, in what respect 
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the condition of the apprenticed negro will 
differ from that of a labourer in this 
country, who has entered into a contract to 
work for a particular master for a con- 
siderable period ; since he says the English 
labourer thinks himself well off, if he can 
earn a subsistence for himself and his family. 
I say, that the difference between the two 
cases is simply, that in the one the contract 
is voluntary, in the other it is not; that in 
the one case, the labourer receives the 
whole, in the other, only a trifling pro- 
portion of the value of his labour; and 
that what my right hon. friend proposes is 
in effect, whatever it may be in name, a 
virtual retention of the principle of slavery, 
the exaction, by compulsion, of labour for 
the advantage, not of the labourer but 
of the master. After my right hon. friend’s 
eloquent description of the injustice and 
horrors of slavery, I think, therefore, that 
it was for him to have shown what ad- 
vantage he supposes would arise from this 
apprenticeship of the negro, which I main- 
tain to be neither more nor less than a 
continuance of the whole principle of 
slavery. Is this system intended for the 
benefit of the negro or the master? My 
right hon friend has not very distinctly ex- 
plained himself upon this point; but it 
is one on which it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be a clear understanding. 
Let us have no doubt or disguise on the 
subject ; since I must enter my most decided 
and solemn protest against the continuance, 
for however short a time, of any part 
of the existing system, with a view to the 
pecuniary interest of the planters. What- 
ever claim the master may have on this 
country, which is a point for future con- 
sideration, he can have none whatever 
on the slaves. They can have incurred no 
debt by having been the victims of violence 
and wrong ; ‘they might, perhaps, on the 
contrary, claim some compensation from 
the master for their past sufferings and un- 
requited services. My right hon. friend 
may perhaps say, that his plan i is intended 
for the benefit of both master and slave. 
If so, the way in which it is to operate for 
the benefit of the slave ought to have been 
made more manifest. At first sight, at 
least, it is difficult to understand how the 
slave can be benefited by giving away 
so large a portion of the value of his labour 
to one who has in justice no claim whatever 
upon him. I understood my right hon. 
friend to say, that he proposed that the 
negroes should be placed in this state of 
apprenticeship, because he did not consider 
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has himself stated, that there is a lamentable 
deficiency of the means of instruction, and 
more especially of religious instruction, 
Why not set apart any funds arising from 
the labour of the negroes, to supply this 


that they could at present be detained 
in regular industry by other means, and 
because he believed that they would thus, 
before they became entirely free, acquire 
habits of steady exertion. He acknowledged 
that there is no difference between the 
character of the white and of the black, 
but he said, he believed that there is a 
very great difference between the character 
of slaves and those who have been brought 
up in freedom. He said, that the effect of 
slavery is necessarily to teach those who 
have been subject to it an undue love 
for repose, and a more than ordinary distaste 
for labour, and, on this account, he proposed 
that the slaves should not at once become 
entirely free. But what is the cure for 
the comparative idleness of the slave pro- 
posed by my right hon. friend? —Idleness, 
which he himself acknowledges to be the 
consequence of a system which has taught 
the slave to connect with labour no idea of 
the advantages resulting from it. The 
cure which he recommends is still in a 
great measure to continue the system from 
which the evil has arisen. 

Sir, I believed it to be a truth so 
universally recognized, as to hold the rank 
of an axiom, that men can only be taught 
industry by having the fruits of their 
industry secured to them, by being made 
to know that if they will consent to labour, 
the reward of their toil shall not be taken 
from them by another. Is the plan of my 
right hon. friend in accordance with this 
principle? Far from it. For twelve years 
the negro is to be compelled to work during 
three-fourths of his time for the benefit of 
his master; his toil is to be sweetened 
by no pleasing anticipations of the ad- 
vantages it is to be the means of procuring 
for him, but it is to be prompted enly 
by the fear of punishment, and labour is 
still to appear to him in the light of a task 
unjustly imposed upon him by superior 
power. Why, Sir, I ask is this necessary ? 
Even if it be admitted, that tie negroes 
cannot yet be trusted to labour without 
compulsion, why should not the fruits of 
their forced industry be applied for their 
own benefit >—why, if they are to be con- 
sidered as children in mind, though men 
in bodily strength, should not guardians be 
given them, authorized, if you will, to 
force them to work, but under the obliga- 
tion of laying out in the manner most 
advantageous for them, what they may 
earn? There would be no difficulty in 
finding out modes of applying usefully any 
money thus obtained: my right hon. friend 


deficiency? The knowledge that what 
they earned was thus employed for their 
own benefit, would go far to reconcile them 
to the obligation to labour imposed upon 
them. But surely the obvious tendency 
of the system of compulsory labour merely 
for the advantage of others, which my 
right hon. friend has proposed, is to per- 
petuate and to strengthen that vicious 
association of ideas which slavery produces, 
and which has caused agricultural labour, 
in every other country regarded as the 
most honourable, in slave colonies to be 
considered as degrading. 

For these reasons I believe that the plan 
proposed by my right hon. friend would 
not tend to the benefit of the negro, and I 
therefore upon that ground alone should 
be forced to refuse it my concurrence. But 
I am aware that other Gentlemen, who 
take a different view from myself of the 
justice of the case would not consider the 
interest of the negro a sufficient reason for 
rejecting a measure, which should be calcu- 
lated to diminish the pecuniary loss, which 
the abolition of slavery is likely to inflict 
upon the slave-owner. It is, therefore, 
important to consider what would be the 
effect of this measure, upon the interest of 
the planters. My belief is, that it would 
be no less injurious to the planters than to 
the slaves. Nominally, the planters would 
retain the right to three-fourths of the 
time of their negroes ; but how would they 
render that time productive? My right 
hon. friend has truly stated that men of 
whatever colours whether black or white 
would never exert themselves strenuously, 
except under the influence of some strong 
stimulus. In this, and in other countries, 
where freedom exists, the labourer works 
to secure himself from want, and he exerts 
himself diligently, because he knows that 
his reward will be in proportion to his dili- 
gence. Slaves, on the other hand, labour 
only because if they do not do so they are 
punished, Their stimulus is terror. Which 





| of these motives will be brought to bear on 
; the apprenticed negro? Will he have any 
| motive, voluntarily, toexert himself? His 
| wages will not increase with any increase 

of exertion on his part ; he will in no way 
be a gainer, by working well, ora loser, by 
working ill. He will, on the contrary, be 


| prompted to do as little as possible for his 
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master, by a desire to avoid fatigue, and to 
reserve his strength for his own portion of 
the day ; while it will be only a natural 
feeling, which will incline him to render, 
what he will necessarily regard as an un- 
just demand upon him, as little advantage- 
ous as possible to the person by whom that 
demand is made. 

The plan, therefore, which has been pro- 
posed, will fail to act upon the will of the 
negro ; there is no chance of his, voluntarily, 
exerting himself. Can it on the other 
hand, be expected, that the stimulus of 
fear will be brought into effective opera- 
tion? Fear, Sir, we must remember, is at 
best, but a bad stimulus. All persons, 
whatever their opinion, on the subject of 
slavery, agree as to the fact, that, in a given 
time, a slave will do twice as much work 
for himself, as he can, by any amount of 
punishment be compelled to perform for 
his master. 

Such, Sir, is acknowledged to be the 
case, even under the driving system, when 
the negro is compelled to labour under the 
continual dread of the lash; when the 
slightest relaxation of his toil is visited at 
the instant, with a stroke of the cart whip! 
Knowing this to be the case, the colonists, 
have universally resisted any diminution 
whatever of the pow. of applying this 
stimulus, on which alone they can depend 
for obtaining labour. It is well known 
that to abolish the use of the whip in the 
field, is one of the measures for the mitigation 
of slavery, which Mr. Canning considered 
to be most immediately necessary, and 
which the Government of this country, 
ever since the year 1823, has constantly 
most strongly recommended to the Colonial 
Legislatures. Yet, Sir, although in the 
year I have mentioned, Lord Seaford, then 
Mr. Ellis, declared in this House, that 
there could be no doubt as to the propriety 
of this regulation, and of the willing assent 
of the Colonial Legislatures to so obvious 
and necessary an amelioration, no one 
Assembly has yet been brought to 
adopt it. 

Lord Seaford, I fear, had not a very just 
conception of the real nature of the system, 
and of the mode in which the slaves on his 
own estate were compelled to labour. The 
Assembly of Jamaica were more accurately 
informed respecting it, and accordingly, 
they have repeatedly refused to concur in 
this proposed improvement. The driving 
system is at this day in full vigour in this 
colony ; as in all the others having Repre- 
sentative Assemblies, 
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But, in the Crown colonics, the use of 
the whip in the field has been prohibited ; 
and I will take the liberty of reading to 
the House the opinion of persons connected 
with the colonies, as to the restrictions on 
the power of punishment which have been 
imposed by the Order in Council. 

‘The colonists really wish to remove 
‘ every feature of slavery that appears re- 
‘ pulsive to the people of England ; but it 
‘is clear, that as the slaves are entitled to 
* food, clothing, lodging, and medical at- 
‘tendance, from the master, it is only by 
‘ the fear of punishment that the ill-disposed 
‘ slave can be induced to work ; and by the 
‘new Order in Council the power of the 
‘ proprietor and manager is so fettered and 
* restricted, that what is left is only suffici- 
‘ ent as a source of struggle and irritation 
‘between the ill-disposed slave and his 
‘manager, but inadequate to secure the 
© performance of reasonable work.’ 

What is here said, of the ill-disposed 
slave may be said of all the slaves; for so 
far as having a strong disinclination to work 
for the benefit of another, all the slaves are 
ill-disposed. Sir, this opinion comes from 
persons entitled, upon this question, to 
much consideration. It is an extract from 
a remonstrance against the last Order in 
Council, drawn up by a Committee of 
merchants and planters, interested in the 
Crown colonies. Experience has fully 
confirmed the accuracy of the view which 
they havetaken. My right hon. friend has 
quoted a remarkable return of the punish- 
ments inflicted during the last three years 
in the colony of Demerara. I had meant 
to have called the attention of the House 
to that return, but I will not again repeat 
the details which have been already given. 
I need only remind the House that it 
showed that while there has been a decrease 
in the population, there has been an extra- 
ordinary increase both in the number and 
in the severity of punishments ; and I must 
add, what my right hon. friend omitted, 
that the official report of the very active 
and intelligent officer, now protector of 
slaves in Demerara, from which this return 
is taken, goes on to state, that three-fourths 
of these punishments have been inflicted in 
consequence of difficulties with respect to 
the performance of work ; they are described 
in the records transmitted to his office, as 
being for “‘bad work ;” and the same officer 
states that seven-eighths of all the punish- 
ments inflicted in the colony, arise, directly 
or indirectly, from this cause. The pro- 
tector also states, that while the amount of 
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punishments is thus increasing, the effect 
produced is daily diminishing, that there is 
a growing difficulty in compelling the ne- 
groes to work. It is found, that as the 
application of the stimulus of fear becomes 
less immediate, it is necessary to render it 
more intense; but every increase in the 
severity of the punishments inflicted, only 
renders a still further increase necessary, 
and the planters speedily arrive at the limit 
of what they are by law permitted to inflict. 
When this is the case, the negroes know 
that they have nothing further to fear, and 
they can with impunity enjoy the pleasure 
of revenge, by rendering their labour un- 
productive to their masters, and in the 
words I have quoted, the power of the 
manager is “ found to be only sufficient as 
a source of struggle between the slave and 
his manager, but inadequate to secure the 
performance of reasonable work.” Such, 
Sir, is the result to which, in the opinion 
of the protector of slaves, things are at this 
moment rapidly tending in Demerara; I 
cannot, therefore, agree with my right hon. 
friend in attributing the rejection, by the 
Colonial Legislatures, of the recommenda- 
tion to prohibit the use of the whip in the 
fleld, to what he termed, in the words of 
Mr. Canning, their “abstract love of the 
cart-whip.” On the contrary, I believe 
that in rejecting this advice, they have 
shown that they understood better than 
those by whom it was tendered, the real 
nature of the system they were asked to 
modify. Sir, I believe they judged cor- 
rectly, and that, if the system is to be kept 
up at all, it is better it should be kept up 
in its full vigour, and that there should be 
no relaxation of its severity. My right 
hon. friend has asked if 190,000 lashes are 
inflicted in Demerara, what must be the 
number in Jamaica? Sir, I believe the 
number is out of all comparison smaller in 
proportion in Jamaica. A good master in 
Jamaica is rarely compelled actually to 
make use of the whip. The certainty that 
it is at hand, and that, if necessary, it will 
be used at the moment, is sufficient to in- 
duce the slaves to work steadily without 
its actual infliction. But, in Demerara, the 
insufficiency of the power placed in the 
hands of the planter, leads to its frequent 
and severe use, because it renders the 
obedience of the slave less ready. Sir, I 
firmly believe the well-meant measures 
which have been adopted for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the slaves, have not 
in reality tended to their good, and this 
belief is not a little increased by the fact, 





that, in no colony is the mortality amongst 
the slave. population so great as in 
Demerara. 

Sir, I am aware that it will be said, that 
the opinion I have now expressed is incon- 
sistent with that which I have formerly 
maintained on this subject, nor do I deny 
that my opinion has gradually undergone 
a very great alteration. The more I have 
inquired into it, the further my views 
of the necessity of a change of system 
have extended. When I sat on the opposite 
benches, I had adopted (I am now ashamed 
to think how lightly) the common notion, 
that it is a delusion to talk of the evils of 
slavery, and that the outcry upon this 
question has been raised, partly by persons 
of great, but mistaken humanity, partly by 
others, having motives of aless praiseworthy 
kind. So strong was this feeling in my mind, 
that the last time this question was dis- 
cussed, while I sat on the other side of 
the House, when only a few days before 
the dissolution of Parliament in 1830, 
a motion (which most hon. Members must 
remember) was made respecting it by the 
present Lord Chancellor, even his eloquence 
failed to convince me that the interference 
of Parliament was called for. I thought 
that there was more of declamation in the 
highly-wrought pictures of individual cases 
of cruelty which he drew, than of argument 
to prove that these acts of cruelty arose out 
of the system he condemned, and though I 
was at that time, as since, a follower of the 
same political party to which my noble 
friend belonged, I actually on that occasion 
left the House without voting. 

When I was appointed to the office 
which I lately filled, it became my duty to 
consider the subject attentively, and I was 
soon satisfied that there were a sufficient 
number of those cases of cruelty which 
have been described, to call for some check 
against an abuse of the power which the 
master possessed. But I was not yet con- 
vinced that the evil was inherent in the 
system itself, and that the attempt to guard 
against such an abuse of power, would in 
fact, only aggravate the mischief. I 
adopted the opinion (certainly without suf- 
ficient examination) which had received 
the sanction of the high authority of Mr. 
Canning, and which, indeed, scemed to 
have been universally acquiesced in by all 
members of this House, which had been 
strongly urged by the colonists, and not re- 


jected by the advocates of emancipation, 


that it is impossible suddenly to abolish 
slavery, and that the yoke imposed upon the 
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negroes should not at once be removed, but 
that its weight should gradually be 
diminished, so that they might pass, as it 
were, insensibly from slavery to freedom. 
Sir, I can now hardly account to myself for 
the facility with which I received this doc- 
trine, as one of which the truth was beyond 
dispute ; and it is only by the progress of 
the discussions which have recently taken 
place, by the practical difficulties which 
have been met with in every endeavour to 
mitigate the horrors of slavery, and by the 
failure of the attempt which has been made 
during the last ten, and still more during 
the last two years, to carry Mr. Canning’s 
views into effect, that I have been at length 
convinced, that, if the system is to be main- 
tained at all, it had better be so altogether, 
and that, if labour is to be obtained by 
force, and not by acting upon the will of 
the labourer, it is better for all parties that 
the master should be a completely irrespons- 
ible despot. In this state of things, there 
would be individual cases of more revolting 
cruelty, than when the opposite system is 
pursued, but the total amount of suffering, 
I believe, would be less; in Jamaica, for 
instance, atrocities may take place which 
would be impossible in Demerara, where 
the Order in Council is in force, but the 
whole number of lashes inflicted, I have 
reason to believe, as I have already said, to 
be greater in proportion in the latter. 
Now, Sir, if such is the effect of the 
attempt to enforce compulsory labour, under 
the regulations established by the Order in 
Council, what is to be expected from the 
same attempt under the restrictions which 
my right hon. friend proposes to establish. 
If the master in Demerara has now the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining effective 
labour from his slave, how will he be able 
to get it from the apprentice? I have 
already shown, in a manner which I think 
it will be difficult to answer, that the 
apprentice will have no motive whatever 
to work hard, that it will be his object, 
during the seven hours and a-half which 
he is to give to his master, to stand with 
the hoe in his hand, and to do as little as 
he possibly can, because he knows, that 
whether he works well or ill, he will 
receive only the 15th part of the value of 
his labour—[An Hon. member here said, 
that Lord Howick had forgot to calculate 
the subsistence of the slaves.] The hon. 
Member near me objects, that in calculating 
the remuneration which the negro is to 
receive, I omitted to take into account the 
value of his subsistence supplied to him by 





his master. Sir, I am surprised, that the 
hon. Member, who seems to take an interest 
in this question, should not be better 
acquainted with the system prevailing in 
Jamaica, with respect to the subsistence of 
the slaves. 

Sir, the slaves do not depend for their 
support upon their masters. I have already 
stated, upon the authority of Mr. Shand, 
that the whole value of the supplies of 
every sort furnished to the negro, is only 
45 shillings annually, and of these supplies, 
the only part which consists of any thing 
of the nature of food, is a third of a barrel 
of herrings, which is used less as food than 
as seasoning to the food with which the 
negro supplies himself. 

But, Sir, as the hon. Member has men- 
tioned this point, and it is one on which, I 
believe, a good deal of misapprehension ex- 
ists, I will take the liberty of reading to the 
House a more particular description of the 
actual practice, which has been given by 
the very best authority. The passage I 
am ‘ about to read, is from a work entitled 
Notices of Jamaica, in the years 1810 and 
1811,” by a Gentleman of the name of Mat- 
thison, a planter of many years’ experience, 
who has given in this work, what are, I 
believe, admitted to be useful practical in- 
structions as to the management of a plant- 
ation. In this work, after a discussion as 
to the different kinds of canes best adapted 
to particular situations, I find the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which 
the subsistence of the negro is provided 
for. 

‘ As soon as a negro is established on a 
‘ plantation, he is furnished with a lot of 
‘ land, and aftera certain interval is expected 
‘to subsist his family and himself by his 
‘own exertions. This rule is laid down 
‘for males and females. If it should 
‘ happen that, through idleness, or sickness, 
‘or old age, or in consequence of too 
‘ numerous a family of children, the provi- 
‘ sion ground should be neglected, or become 
‘unproductive or insufficient, the negro 
‘is not allowed to expect, nor, in point 
‘ of fact, does he obtain assistance from the 
‘stores of the plantation There are 
‘many exceptions to this practice; some 
‘arising from local considerations, and 
‘others occasioned by the superior good 
‘policy and humanity of individual 
‘ planters ; but I state it broadly, that such 
‘ is the general practice from one end of the 
‘island to the other. In case of need, 
‘ brothers assist their sisters, uncles assist 
‘ their nieces, and children maintain their 
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* parents; while the aged and thé infirm, 
‘ who own no family, are left to depend 
‘ upon the common charity and benevolence 
‘ of their neighbours, or upon the fruits of 
‘ their industry, saved and stored up during 
‘ better days.’ 

‘ Partial famine will happen on many 
‘ plantations, as the effect of negligence 
‘ and mismanagement ; and it unfortunately 
‘ happens, that the established system for 
‘the subsistence of plantation negroes 
‘ (which in most points of view is a valua- 
‘ ble, though an imperfect system, requiring 
‘constant vigilance and occasional relax- 
‘ ation) operates as an encouragement to a 
‘most culpable degree of negligence in 
‘those who act as Overseers of Planta- 
‘tions. It is the duty of the negro to feed 
‘ himself; and it is his fault, it is said, if he 
‘does not take the necessary precautions 
‘ against want ; the system, thus affording 
‘a plausible, though certainly an insuffi- 
‘ cient apology for the supineness, amount- 
‘ing to wickedness, of the Overseer, who, 
‘to say nothing of the common duties of 
‘humanity, ought to be prepared at all 
‘ points, and under every possible emer- 
‘ gency, to preserve the valuable property 
* confided to his care.’ 

So much, Sir, as to the reasonableness of 
the fears which I have so often heard ex- 
pressed, that if the slaves were, by eman- 
cipation, to be deprived of their claim on 
their masters, their subsistence would be 
rendered precarious, and that the old and 
young, at all events, would be left to 
starve. But I will return to the argument 
I was pursuing when diverted by the ob- 
servation of the hon. Member. I have 
shown, Sir, that under the Order in Coun- 
cil, there is great difficulty in obtaining 
from the slaves a fair amount of labour. 
How, then, let me ask, would it be possible 
to do so under the regulations my right hon. 
friend has proposed? Under the Order in 
Council, the master is the sole judge, 
whether the negroes have or have not 
exerted themselves as they ought, and if 
dissatisfied, can order, at his own discre- 
tion, the infliction upon any one whom he 
considers to have been idle, corporal 
punishment, to the extent of twenty-five 
lashes. But, according to the plan my 
right hon. friend has proposed, though cor- 
poral punishment is still to be retained, the 
power of inflicting it is to be exclusively 
vested in the Magistrate. I will ask any 


hon. Member who has ever seen agricultural 
labour performed, how it will be possible 
for a Magistrate, when a gang of labourers 





are brought before him for idleness, fairly 
to decide the question? Suppose the 
apprenticed negroes to have passed the re- 
quired number of hours with the hoe in 
their hands ; that they declare they have 
done as much as they could, and are very 
sorry they could not do more—how is the 
Magistrate to decide whether this is true or 
false? And can it for a moment be imagined, 
that the fear of punishment to be thus in- 
flicted, will obtain from the negro such 
an amount of labour as will render it of 
any real advantage to his master to employ 
him? Perhaps I may be told, that the 
difficulty will be obviated by giving task- 
work to the apprenticed negroes. The 
West Indians, at least, will not be of that 
opinion, for they have uniformly alleged, 
that by far the greater proportion of the 
labour required in the production of sugar, 
cannot be so assigned ; but, suppose this to 
be otherwise ; how is the task to be as. 
signed ? 

My right hon. friend intends that one- 
fourth of the day should be allowed to the 
negro. I conclude, therefore, if he is to 
work by task, that the task must be assign- 
ed by the Magistrate ; for if otherwise, if 
the master is to be the judge of the proper 
quantity of work to be performed, the con- 
cession to the negro of one-fourth of the 
day will be of little value to him. But 
the Magistrate can only fix what shall be 
the average task to be performed in each 
kind of labour; he cannot adapt this 
average to the varying circumstances of 
each individual case. For instance, the 
Magistrate may declare, that under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a negro of ordinary 
strength shall dig 120 cane-holes of cer- 
tain dimensions, as a day’s work. But this 
task may be too much for one apprenticed 
negro, and less than another could fairly 
perform in the time prescribed by law. 
According to the varying nature of the 
soil, it may be too much in one field, too 
little in another. Even in the same field, 
the accident of dry or of wet weather may 
make an equal difference in the amount of 
labour required in digging the same number 
of cane-holes. Now, before a negro can 
be punished for neglecting his task, all 
these circumstances will have to be in- 
quired into. I ask, then, is it possible that 
labour can be obtained from the slaves by 
the fear of punishment, which can only be 
inflicted under such restrictions ? And when 
I speak of labour, I mean really strenuous 
exertions, not mere feeble, inefficient, pre- 
tended labour. Could less than an army 
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of Magistrates even attempt to carry such 
a system into effect ? And with that assist- 
ance, could such an amount of labour be 
procured from the negroes as will make it 
worth their master’s while to pay them 
even the inadequate wages he is to be 
called upon to give? Will he not find, that 
it is a dear bargain, under such circum- 
stances, to give even two pence for the 
number of hours’ labour which, if the 
negroes worked hard, would fairly be 
worth 2s. 6d. ? 

But, Sir, we need not trust to mere 
reasoning upon this subject ; the experiment 
of apprenticed labourers has been tried 
under circumstances infinitely more favour- 
able, and has failed. My right hon. friend 
assigns as his reason for placing the negroes, 
for a time, in this condition, that the indo. 
lent habits they have acquired as slaves, 
render them not sufficiently accessible to 
the motives by which free labourers are 
stimulated, and that it is necessary for a 
time to subject them to some stronger im~ 
pulse. But what, Sir, if white labourers 
themselves, when placed in a situation 
similar to that in which, according to the 
plan of my right hon. friend, the negroes 
will find themselves ; what, I say, if under 
such circumstances, white labourers have 
uniformly proved idle and useless to their 
employers? Yet such is the fact. The 
high price of labour in the Australian 
Colonies has frequently induced persons to 
carry out to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land indentured servants, bound 
to work for them for a certain time, at 
wages, which, though higher than those 
paid in this country, were yet below the 
ordinary rate in those colonies. This 
experiment I believe I am warranted in 
stating to have succeeded in no single in- 
stance ; and the causes of the failure are 
obvious. The labourers so carried out, 
finding on their arrival that, if free from 
their engagement, they could obtain higher 
wages than they had covenanted to receive, 
have been careless as to whether they 
pleased or displeased their master; they 
have had no motive for endeavouring to 
satisfy him with the labour they performed, 
since the threat of dismissal was no threat 
to them, but on the contrary to be released 
from their bargain was a direct advantage. 
The employers of these men have therefore 
had to trust to compulsion to procure their 
industry ; when the apprentice was idle, 
the master could only carry him before the 
Magistrate, and have him punished for his 
idleness; but each time that he was 
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punished, he came back more wilfully 
stupid and more obstinately idle than 
before, until at length, after repeated 
punishments, after havingcaused not a little 
ill blood between the parties, the right to 
the services of the apprentice has been 
abandoned by the master; he has found 
that even low wages given to a reluctant 
labourer were more than he could afford, 
and that it was better at once to cancel the 
indenture. 

Now, Sir, how much more unfavourable 
are the circumstances, under which my 
right hon. friend proposes that an endeavour 
should be made to obtain labour by the 
same process, which in the case I have 
described, has been found ineffectual. The 
white servant was discontented because his 
stipulated wages were perhaps one-fourth 
or one-third below the market rate of the 
colony ; the negro is to have but one- 
fifteenth of the value of his labour. The 
white apprentice knewthat he hadvoluntarily 
and freely entered into the engagement by 
which he was bound; the negro, on the other 
hand, has been no party to the contract 
which he is to be compelled to make, and 
he will look upon it only as an unjust 
command imposed upon him by superior 
power. The white apprentice was under 
the greatest obligation to his master, who 
had brought him from a country where his 
labour was of little value to one where it 
was in the greatest request, where even the 
wages he had agreed to receive placed him 
in an infinitely better condition than he 
had been in at home. Will the negro have 
any cause to be thankful to his master? 
He will be indebted to him only for 
months and years of cheerless and unre- 
quited toil, and for repeated inflictions of a 
cruel and degrading punishment. The 
white man, if the claims of justice or 
gratitude had any influence over him, ought 
to have worked for his master; the 
negro will have a deep and rankling sense 
of the injustice of the demand upon his 
labour, and his back too probably will still 
be raw with the laceration of the cart- 
whip. 

For these reasons, Sir, it appears to me 
quite impossible that, if by any chance my 
right hon. friend’s plan could be carried into 
execution, it would be found to answer. But 
how is it to be brought into operation ? 
My right hon. friend proposes that all the 
regulations which he suggests should be 
enacted by the authority of the British 
Parliament, and he says that there is no 
limit to the authority of Parliament to 
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legislate for the colonies, but what Parlia- 
ment itself has set. In strict law this doc- 
trine may perhaps be correct, but it is one 
upon which it would be most dangerous 
to act. I consider that in giving free 
constitutions to the colonies, this country 
has, practically at least, given up all right 
to interfere in their internal legislation, 
except in cases of the very strongest neces- 
sity. Sir, I agree with my right hon. 
friend, that there is a case of necessity 
for interfering on the subject of slavery, 
but as in my opinion the right of inter- 
ference arises from the necessity of the 
case, so I think by that necessity it is 
limited. I think that we have a right to 
say to the Colonial Legislatures: ‘ You 
shall do full justice to all classes of the 
King’s subjects ;” but I do not think we 
have any right to prescribe the details of 
the laws by which the daily transactions of 
life in the colonies are to be regulated. 

For this reason I think that my right 
hon. friend proposes to transgress the 
bounds of our right to legislate for the 
colonies ; be this, however, as it may, 
I am convinced that unless he will proceed 
much further, he goes beyond our power 
to legislate with effect. Under a free 
constitution, as my right hon. friend is 
aware, the people are called upon to take 
a large share in the administration of the 
law, and a law to which they are generally 
opposed it is impossible to execute. How 
does he think that his Act of Parliament 
will be received in Jamaica? Will the 
assembly acknowledge its validity? Will 
Judges, paid by the assembly—Judges 
many of whom are themselves planters— 
pronounce it to be good? Will Juries, 
taken from the same class give verdicts 
against those by whom its provisions have 
been disobeyed ? 

Sir, if my right hon. friend will attempt 


to carry into execution such an Act of | 


Parliament as he has described, it must 
contain a clause abrogating every constitu- 
tional privilege at present possessed by the 
colonies. 


course, and even the most extreme case 
would with difficulty overcome my almost 
invincible repugnance to its adoption. But 
does that necessity exist? I know, Sir, 
that we cannot trust the colonial assem- 
blies to legislate for a state of things in 
which the right of the planters to the 
gratuitous services of the labouring popula- 
tion shall be continued. If we were so to 
trust them, whatever might be the nomi- 
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It must indeed be a case of ex- | 
treme necessity which could justify such a | 





nal effect of the laws they might pass, in 
reality they would amount to nothing less 
than the maintenance of slavery as it now 
exists. 

But if we proceed upon a different prin- 
ciple, and declare that every man shall be 
alike entitled to the produce of his own 
labour, and to judge how that labour can 
be rendered most profitable to himself, we 
may safely trust the colonists to pass what 
laws they may consider necessary ; while 
the great principle of allowing the value of 
labour to be determined by competition is 
adhered toy there can be no objection to 
any laws which they may pass, however 
severe may be the restrictions they impose. 

Sir, my right hon. friend misunderstood 
my cheer of the observation which fell from 
him, that there was no competition by which 
to regulate the value of labour in Jamaica. 
I did not mean to deny, that such is, in a 
great measure at least, the case at present, 
but I meant that if my right hon. friend 
did not introduce the principle of competi- 
tion, he would not in reality change the 
nature of the system; that competition 
was the essence of free labour ; that there 
is no intermediate state between slavery 
and freedom. 

The conclusion to which I have been 
irresistibly led by all the consideration 
Ihave given to this subject is, that there 
are only two possible courses which we 
can adopt with any show of reason, or with 
the least chance of success) We may 
either attempt to keep things as they are, 
or we may entirely get rid of every trace 
and vestige of the existing system, and 
endeavour to re-organize society upon 
better and sounder principles. My right 
hon. friend, however, has suggested a third 
course, to endeavour to put the slaves in a 
sort of state half free and half bond. 
Before we come to any conclusion upon this 
subject, it is necessary calmly to consider 
what is the choice presented to us, and 
what the comparative advantages or disad- 
vantages of these different paths which lie 
before us for our choice. 

The first of these modes of proceeding, 
the attempt to keep things as they are 
my right hon. friend has himself so 
eloquently shown to be altogether out of 
the question, that it is needless for me 


to detain the House by again attempting 


to prove a proposition he has so completely 
established. But, Sir, I think the House 
is hardly sufficiently aware how pressing is 
the necessity of a change of system, and 
how rapidly destructive in its operation is 
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that which is now in force. Sir, my right 
hon. friend has stated how great has been 
the decrease of the population of our colo- 
nies collectively, and he has quoted certain 
returns from the colony of Demerara, in 
order to show that this decrease is occa- 
sioned by an over-exaction of labour from 
the slaves. This, Sir, is a conclusion of so 
much importance, that I think it necessary 
to support it by some further evidence. 
Sir, a variety of reasons have, at different 
times, been assigned for the decrease of the 
slave population, by those who have 
argued that it has not been occasioned by 
an excess of labour. It has more par- 
ticularly been attributed to the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes, which the time that has 
elapsed since the abolition of the slave 
trade has not yet been sufficient to correct, 
and to the licentious habits of the negroes. 

Now, as to these, or any other similar 
reasons, which may be adduced for the 
decrease of the population, it is obvious 
that they must apply equally to all the 
slaves, however they may be employed ; 
that their operation cannot peculiarly 
affect the slaves upon sugar estates, but 
must extend to the whole population. The 
truth is, that the slaves upon sugar estates 
are if any thing younger and stronger 
than the others, because sugar cultivation, 
requiring the largest capital, and yielding 
the largest profits, it has been carried on 
chiefly by the most wealthy proprictors, 
who could afford to give the largest prices 
for slaves. Now, Sir, taking ail estates 
entirely or partially cultivated in sugar, 1 
find that the whole number of slaves upon 
them in the year 1829, was 47,456, and 
that in this number the excess of males 
was 2,344, or rather less than five per 
cent. Among these slaves, in three years 
to May 1832, there were 2,828 births, 
or five and six-tenths per cent. The deaths 
were 5,573 or eleven and one-tenth per 
cent, making a decrease, in the time I 
have mentioned, of 2,745, or five and five- 
tenths per cent. 

Taking the same three years, the slaves 
on cotton estates at the commencement of 
that period were 2,859; the excess of 
males was 145, being rather more than 
five per cent, instead of rather less than 
five per cent, as in the former instance. 
Amongst these slaves there were 237 
births, or eight and one-tenth per cent ; 
there were 188 deaths, or six and five- 
tenths per cent, the result being an increase 
of their numbers of forty-nine, or one and 
six-tenths per cent. From this statement 
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it appears that there was a positive loss of 
population on the sugar estates of 2,745, 
whereas, had it gone on at the same rate 
as on the cotton estates, where there was 
rather a larger excess of males, there would 
have been an increase of 875, thus making 
the real loss of lives arising from sugar 
cultivation 3,620 in the space of three 
years. 

The loss too upon sugar, as compared 
to cotton estates, is not, as might have 
been anticipated, principally occasioned by 
a failure of births, it is in a much greater 
degree to be attributed to an excess of deaths, 
since the comparison in respect of births is to 
the advantage of the cotton estates only to 
the extent of two and a-half per cent, while 
there is a difference of no less than four 
and seven-tenths per cent, in the number 
of deaths. 

But, Sir, the real cause of this frightful 
waste of life may be rendered yet more 
apparent. J have a list in my hand of no 
less than twenty-six sugar estates, on each 
of which, notwithstanding an excess of 
females, there has been a loss, varying 
from one or two in the whole number, 
to no less than a seventh of the popula- 
tion; the diminution which has taken 
place in the case of the plantation Vreeden 
Hoop, where the population has fallen in 
three years from 553 to 472; being a loss 
of eighty-one. Nor is this all; I can 
bring yet more directly home to over- 
exaction of labour, this decrease of the 
population, I have here an extract from 
a sworn return made to the Court of Policy, 
for the purpose of taxation, showing the 
numbers of slaves, and the amount of pro- 
duce on different estates in Demerara. 
The first which I] will mention is a favour- 
able instance. On the estate of Anna 
Regina, I find that the average number of 
slaves for the three years, 1829, 30, and 
31, was 793, that the average quantity of 
sugar produced was 875,866 lbs., being for 
each negro about 1,104]bs. On_ this 
estate the increase in the two years* which 
had elapsed between the first return and 
the last, was twenty-eight, or nearly two 
per cent per annum. 

On Maria’s Pleasure the average num- 
ber of slaves in the same three years, was 
327, the average crop of sugar was 





* These returns being made up annually. 
so as to show the crop produced, and the 
number of slaves for the current year, the 
returns for three years only give an interval of 
two years. 
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689,195 Ibs., being 2,107 lbs. for each 
slave ; not much less than double of what 
was produced on Anna Regina; and here, 
instead of an increase in the number of 
slaves, which had taken place when the 
produce per head was only 1,104 Ibs., 
there was a falling-off of no less than 
thirty-five in the two years; being nearly 
at the rate of five per cent perannum. On 
the estate of Nismes, the average number 
of slaves was 297, the average crop of 
sugar 643,450 lbs. or 2,166 Ibs. ,for 
each slave. Here, again, the decrease in 
two years was seventeen, or nearly three 
per cent per annum. On Success, the 
result is nearly similar; and lastly, on 
Vreeden Hoop,* the estate belonging to 
Mr. Gladstone, to which I have already 
referred, the average number of slaves was 
516, the average of sugar was 1,009,916]lbs., 
or for each negro 1,955 lbs; and the de- 
crease of population in two years was forty- 
six, or nearly four and a-half per cent per 
annum. 

Sir, the most striking fact of all yet 
remains to be mentioned. I have said, that 
in the years 1829-30-31, a comparatively 
small crop had been produced upon Anna 
Regina, to the great advantage of the 
slaves, who had been increasing in numbers, 
(as indeed they had done during the 
previous five or six years). On Vreeden 
Hoop, on the other hand, I have shown 
that a large crop had been produced, to the 
great advantage of the owner, but unhap- 
pily, at the price of a dreadful loss of life 
amongst the slaves. Now, Sir, in the 
autumn of 1831, for what reason it is not 
for me to say, as I cannot know the mo- 
tives by which men are actuated, the 
manager of Anna Regina was removed, 
and the owner, Mr. Moss, of Liverpool, 
committed the estate to the charge of the 
same attorney who had also the care of 
Vreeden Hoop, and in the six months 
which followed this transfer, it appeared, 
on making up the triennial registration in 
May, 1832, that there had been a loss of five 





* This is aless unfavourable statement than 
might have been made of the state of things 
on Vreeden Hoop, but I have thought it 
right to give the decrease in the number of 
slaves as it appears in the returns from which 
I have taken the amount of the crop produced. 
This return shows, that in the two years from 
the close of 1629 to the close of 1831, there 
had been a loss of forty-six. But it appears 
from the triennial registration, that, in the 
lonzer period, from May 1829, to May 1832, 
the loss had been as above stated, eighty-one. 





in the number of the slaves. In the tax 
roll of the Court of Policy for 1831, which 
I have already quoted, the estate is entered 
as having 805 slaves, while the number re- 
turned to the registrar in May, 1832, is 
only 800. Now, Sir, I think this fact 
throws much light on the causes of that 
loss of life which takes place on sugar 
plantations. By far the greater number 
of estates in the West Indies, and more 
especially in Demerara, belong to non- 
resident proprictors, and are managed by 
persons having no permanent interest in 
them. Now, I do not believe that over- 
seers and attorneys are by nature more 
cruel or less averse to inflicting unneces- 
sary pain on their fellow-creatures than 
other men ; but, Sir, there is great compe- 
tition amongst them for employment, and 
they find, by experience, that the owners 
at a distance are better acquainted with 
the result of their management, as to the 
profit produced, than as to the comfort 
and welfare of the negrves ; and the conse- 
quence is, that amongst persons in this 
situation in life, the object of emulation is, 
who shall produce the largest crops at the 
smallest expense.* 

Sir, I have entered into these details, as 
I think they do prove to demonstration, 
the fearful consequences of the present 
system. Nor, Sir, is my mind so much 
affected by the loss of life, great as it is, 
amounting, as I have shown, in a single 
colony, to upwards of 1,000 annually, as 
by the reflection of the long-protracted 
torture of which these deaths are the con- 





* I have learnt, with very sincere regret, 
that the above statement as to the change of 
management on the estate of Anna Regina, 
has appeared to Mr. Moss to be calculated to 
create an impression, that he is indifferent to 
the welfare of his slaves. Nothing could be 
further from my intention than to convey 
any such imputation ; on the contrary, I have 
always heard that Mr. Moss is a proprietor 
distinguished for his humanity, and his anxiety 
for the comfort of his slaves. This report 
is confirmed by the written instructions to his 
attorney, which Mr. Moss has been good 
enough to show me, and which do him the 
highest honour; but the more personally 
humane Mr. Moss is, the more striking is the 
illustration afforded by the circumstances I 
have mentioned of my argument, that pro- 
prietors in this country know less of the 
treatment of their slaves, than of the amount 
of profit derived from them ; that this fact is 
known to the overseers and attorneys in the 
colony, and that it necessarily produces an 


effect on their conduct, 
e 
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sequence, of the hopeless and cheerless 
misery, under which not only the actual 
victims, but the whole slave population are 
thus shown to be languishing. Sir, when 
I consider this, I do indeed agree with my 
right hon. friend that-the system must be 
abolished; and it remains to be decided 
whether this, shall be done at once, or 
gradually, as my right hon. friend has pro- 
posed. He says the question is, how the 
object may most safely be accomplished, 
and I am willing to place it upon this 
issue. The mode of proceeding which I 
recommend, is at once to fix a date for the 
absolute and entire termination of slavery. 
Let us say on what day the slaves are to be 
free, and to be released from all claim 
upon their labour on the part of others ; 
and let this day be no further removed 
than may be necessary, to enable the Colo- 
nial Legislatures, to adopt such measures as 
may ensure regular industry. Such is the 
course I venture to propose to the House. 
I do not mean to say that it is safe; but I 
contend that it is attended with less danger 
than would attend the adoption of the plan 
of my right hon. friend, and I will en- 
deavour to state, as fairly as I can, what 
are the dangers to be apprehended in either 
case. 

_ I have endeavoured to show that it is 
doubtful whether the British Parliament 
has the right to pass laws, prescribing a 
complicated system of internal regulations 
to the colonists, and that if we have in 
strictness of law such a right, we cannot 
practically exercise it with effect, without 
going much further and depriving the 
colonists of those privileges, which would 


enable them successfully to resist the. 


execution of such a law, the force of which 
they certainly would not acknowledge. 

For this reason, it appears to me, that 
Parliament should go no further than to 
fix a date for the termination of slavery, 
naming such a period, as not unnecessarily 
to prolong, what must be the very danger- 
ous interval, between the announcement, 
and the accomplishment, of so great a 
change in the existing relations of society, 
and yet to allow to the Colonial Legislature 
the time which would be necessary for 
passing such laws as the altered state of 
things would require. 

What, then, are the dangers to which 
the adoption of this course would give 
rise? I shall be told that it would lead 
to a struggle between the slaves and their 
masters, or at all events to the emancipa- 
tion of the former, without any arrangement 





having been made to control and keep them 
in order. Sir, I believe that the former 
result would be impossible, and that even 
the latter would be unlikely to cccur. 

Were such an Act of the British Parlia- 
ment as I have supposed to be passed, I 
believe the colonists would see the utter 
inutility of thinking of opposition, and that 
the encouragement and assistance we 
should have it in our power to afford to 
those colonies which should choose to co- 
operate with us in facilitating a change of 
system, which at all events they would be 
unable to prevent, would induce most at 
least of the Local Legislatures to do so. 
Much, I think, might be expected from the 
proprietors resident in this country, who 
seeing their interests at stake, and that 
irretrievable ruin must result from an ob- 
stinate and useless resistance, would pro- 
bably make use of that influence, which, if 
they choose to act with vigour and with 
union, they have the means of exercising, 
over their servants and agents in the colo- 
nies. 

But suppose that this reasonable expect- 
ation should be disappointed—that the 
colonists should be so infatuated as to resist 
to the last the declared will of this coun- 
try, and that the day fixed by Parliament 
for the termination of slavery should arrive, 
without any precaution having been adopt- 
ed, what, let me ask, would be the conse- 
quence P 

The cultivation of sugar would, I admit, 
in all probability, be put an end to, as my 
right hon. friend has anticipated; the 
Negroes would find so little difficulty in 
procuring land, that they would generally 
do so, and as, by moderate labour upon 
their own ground, for thirty or forty days 
in the year, they would be able to maintain 
themselves with more comfort than they 
have been used to, they would, I have no 
doubt, in general, refuse to work for wages. 
Such is the result which is, I think, to be 
expected in the event I have supposed ; it 
is one of which I am far from denying the 
evils, since it would be productive of exten- 
sive pecuniary distress, and would, I be- 
lieve be prejudicial to the true interests of 
the Negroes themselves ; but when we are 
considering the worst that can happen, in 
the event of the obstinate resistance of the 
colonists, to the views of the mother country 
on the subject of slavery, the evils I have 
described are as nothing compared to those 
which have been predicted, and which 
might, I believe, be produced by a different 
course. At least, Sir, there is nothing in 
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the state of things I have described which 
is calculated to lead to bloodshed; the 
slaves would have obtained all they can 
desire; why, therefore should they be guilty 
of any acts of violence? As to the masters, 
on the other hand, I know not in what 
manner any conduct of theirs is likely to 
lead to collision between them and the 
negroes. 

We are told, that they will resist, by 
force, the execution of the law giving free- 
dom to the slaves; but have hon. Members 
considered the possibility of such resistance ? 
Why, Sir, slavery depends for its existence, 
from hour to hour, on the support of the 
military power of this country: this is the 
very breath of its being, which, if with- 
drawn, it would perish at the instant ; no 
active interference on our part is necessary 
in order to put down slavery ; we have but 
to refuse to uphold it, and from that 
moment it is at anend. At this late hour 
I will not trouble the House by doing so, 
or I should have wished to read a letter 
which I hold in my hand, giving a most 
dramatic description of a mutiny which 
occurred a few months ago on an estate in 
Antigua, which shows, in the most striking 
manner, how entirely dependent slavery is 
upon the constant support of a military 
force. The slaves upon this estate, in a 
body, refused to work, or to suffer the 
punishment which was ordered to be in- 
flicted upon the first who did so! Under 
these circumstances, what was the resource 
of the manager?) Why, Sir, he made the 
best of his way to St. John’s, and having 
obtained from the Governor the assistance of 
two companies of infantry, he returned to 
the estate, and having drawn up the 
soldiers in the front of the negro house, 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, he 
called out the slaves, had a severe punish- 
ment inflicted on the ringleaders in the re- 
volt, and thus succeeded in restoring order. 
But if, when by the authority of the Im- 
perial Legislature, the slaves are released 
from the obligation to serve the planter, 
the latter shall refuse to acknowledge the 
force of this decree, what steps is he to 
take to compel the negroes to continue to 
submit to his authority ? 

When summoned to their accustomed 
work, they will treat the command with de- 
rision, and will proceed to amuse or occupy 
themselvesaccording totheir different tastes ; 
will the manager with the two or three 
hook-keepers he has to assist him attempt 
with the whip to enforce the obedience of 
200 or 300 negroes? and if not what will 


he do? Military assistance he will have 
none to reckon upon, since the British troops, 
I presume, will be more likely to obey the 
authority of the King, and of the Imperial 
Parliament, than than of the Assembly of 
Jamaica. 

The cessation of sugar cultivation is, then, 
I conclude, the worst result which is to be 
anticipated from our being’ compelled to 
put an end to slavery, without having the 
assistance of the Colonial Legislatures, 
What, on the other hand, are the dangers 
to be apprehended from adopting the course 
recommended by my right hon. friend? 
The danger which it is said attends com- 
plete emancipation, arises from the proba- 
bility that the Colonial Legislatures may 
refuse to come into such a scheme; but are 
they likely to agree to that of my right 
hon. friend ?—and if not, can you compel 
them to acquiesce? ‘To carry into effect 
|. this plan, it is not sufficient merely to ab- 
stain from giving your support to the exist- 
ing system ; you must, either by persuasion, 
or by force, procure the active support of 
the colonists, to another complicated system 
which is to be substituted for it. If we 
have to appeal to force, will the negroes be 
tranquil spectators of a struggle upon such 
a subject? Sir, I fear no man can suppose 
so.. On the other hand, for the reasons I 
have already stated, I believe that, even if 
we had the zealous and active co-operation 
of the colonists, sugar cultivation would be 
arrested by the impossibility of obtaining 
effective labour from the negroes under 
such asystem. But this, though the worst, 
and, I believe, not the probable result of 
the entire abolition of slavery, is by no 
means the worst that can happen, if the 
proposal of my right hon. friend is adopted ; 
on the contrary, the breaking up of the 
whole system, without an actual convulsion, 
is, I think, the best issue to be looked for 
from such a state of things, and one which 
1, at least, should not be sanguine enough 
to anticipate. Should my right hon. 
friend succeed in bringing his plan into 
active operation—should he be fortunate 
enough to overcome all the difficulties I 
have already described, what will be the 
effect produced upon the minds of the 
slaves? They are to be told that they are 
free; and, at the same time, that they 
must still go on, as heretofore, labouring 
for their masters, and receiving, in return, 
only the commonest necessaries of life! 
What is the grievance of which they now 
complain? not that they have to labour, 
but that their labour is unrewarded ; and 
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of the redress of this grievance, my right 
hon. friend proposes that they should have 
only a distant prospect. It is true, that 
during one-fourth of the day, the negroes 
are to labour on their own account ; but 
what they earn, even in this portion of their 
time, is not to be at their own disposal ; it 
is to be taken from them in order to accu- 
mulate, for the payment of a debt which 
they will feel they do not justly owe ; and 
till the expiration of twelve years, they 
will derive no advantage whatever from it. 
Sir, twelve years is a long time in the life 
of any man, and it will appear endless to 
an ignorant slave, accustomed to think 
chiefly of the present hour, and rarely, if 
ever, to look beyond the succeeding week, 
or the succeeding month. What, then, I 
again ask, will be the effect upon his mind, 
when he is told that he is free, but finds 
that, for so long a period, his freedom is to 
make no difference whatever in his condi- 
tion—that he is to go on labouring as 
before, without receiving any remuneration 
for his toil, beyond his accustomed and 
scanty supply of necessaries ? 

Perhaps, my right hon. friend will say, 
that his condition will be improved, that he 
will no longer have to fear the infliction of 
punishment at the caprice of his master. 
Sir, for the reasons I have already stated, 
1 greatly doubt whether this change will 
really be for his good. If punishment by 
the authority of the Magistrate is to be 
depended upon for enforcing the perform- 
ance of labour, I fear its severity must be 
much greater than what is now commonly 
inflicted, in order to produce its effect ; but 
grant that in this respect my right hon. 
friend should not be disappointed, will the 
check imposed upon the cart whip satisfy 
the negroes? Sir, toanswer that question 
I will refer my right hon. friend to the 
evidence collected with respect to the recent 
insurrection in Jamaica ; he will find, that 
both plantersand missionaries concur in stat- 
ing, that the leaders of the revolt were almost 
universally slaves who had nothing to com- 
plain of on the score of personal treatment ; 
the same fact is proved by the confession of 
the rebels themselves. The slave gardener, 
one of the chief instigators of the insur- 
rection, in his confession says, “If Dove 
(another of the leaders) and I were to be 
stripped, our skins would be found as 
smooth as any white man’s, for we have 
never been flogged.” Nor is this difficult 
to be accounted for ; the head men upon the 
estates, the drivers and principal mechanics, 
the petty officers, if I may use that expres- 
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sion, are seldom flogged, and these men being 
naturally selected from the most intelligent 
slaves, it is of course upon their minds, that 
the injustice of the claim of their masters 
to their gratuitous services, makes the 
strongest impression, whilst they are also 
those best fitted to lead their fellows in an 
attempt to obtain their freedom by force. 
Now, Sir, to those slaves whose hostility is 
the most dangerous, the measure which my 
right hon. friend has proposed will be no 
relief whatever, on the contrary, they will 
consider it as at once a recognition of the 
injustice of the present system, and an 
avowal of our determination to continue it ; 
the measure itself is formed upon an ad- 
mission that slavery, (that is, the forced 
labour of one man for the benefit of ano- 
ther), involves a violation of justice and of 
natural equity ; will not then the more in- 
telligent of the slaves be ready enough to 
say, “If this is so, why are we for twelve 
years more to work without being paid, let us 
obtain by force the full restoration of our 
rights instead of this mockery ofjustice?” Sir, 
in the present state of feeling amongst the 
slaves in Jamaica, it appears to me, that an 
attempt to execute the scheme of my right 
hon. friend would be almost a certain signal 
for revolt ; and I ask the House, are British 
troops and British officers to be employed 
in slaughtering men for resistance under 
such provocation ? 

Sir, I have heard strong language used in 
this House in praise ef the efforts made by 
the Poles to recover their national liberty. 
I have heard the conduct of Russia con- 
demned in no measured terms for having 
by military force put down and punished 
the insurgents. But if the cause of the Poles 
was just, what shall we say of that of the 
Negroes in the case I have supposed. The 
Poles fought for political liberty, which I 
trust I do not undervalue, but which I 
must still consider, when compared to 
personal freedom, as a mere speculative ad- 
vantage; the struggle of the Negroes 
would be to be allowed in peace to enjoy 
the fruits of their own industry—to be re- 
lieved at once from a claim acknowledged 
by those who impose it, to be too unjust to 
be permanently maintained. 

Sir, I ask what hon. Gentleman is there 
in this House, who has joined in the general 
condemnation of the conduct of Russia, 
who could vote supplies for carrying on 
such a contest with the negroes ? 

Whatever course we pursue, it is not 
impossible that an insurrection may take 
place. Justice has been so long delayed, 
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that it may be, that a servile war is inevit- 
able ; but Sir, if we grant to the negroes, all 
that they have a right toask, and they still 
break out into rebellion, we shall have, in 
the melancholy necessity of shedding their 
blood, the consolation of knowing that this 
necessity, has not been occasioned by a de- 
nial of justice. But if the struggle arises 
from an attempt to force them to submit 
to the exaction of unrequited labour, shall 
we not again be in the situation, of which 
the American war is the only other example 
in our history, in which no friend to justice 
and humanity can wish well to the arms of 
his country ? 

Sir, I trust the House will not be induced 
to adopt a course which may lead to so 
dreadful a result, and that we shall at once 
proceed to restore to the negroes the full 
enjoyment of their rights as men. 

Such a course, I am convinced for the 


reasons I have stated, is in every point of | 


view the most expedient, and attended with 
the smallest danger. I do not pretend that 
it is safe, but as being less dangerous than 
any other, I most earnestly recommend it ; 
and even, Sir, were the balance of danger 
less decidedly in its favour, believing that 
it is alone consistent with the eternal rules 
of right and wrong, and with the first 
principles of justice, I should be prepared 
to adopt it, committing the issue not with- 
out anxiety, but with humble confidence, 
to the disposal of an all-wise and over- 
ruling Providence. 

Sir Robert Peel did not rise for the pur- 
pose of prolonging, or of even entering upon 
the discussion, as he thought it would be 
most inconvenient to do so at that stage of 
the debate and at so late an hour of the 
night ; but he rose merely for the purpose 
of suggesting the necessity of coming to 
some understanding as to some practical 
course to be adopted with regard to the 
discussion of these Resolutions. Whilst he 
admitted the necessity of coming to an early 
decision on this important subject, he must 
at the same time deprecate a premature or 
hasty one. It was absolutely necessary 
that some further time should be given for 
the consideration of these Resolutions. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not confined 
himself to vague suggestions, but had actu- 
ally suggested a specific plan for altering 
the condition of slaves; but that plan was 
so complicated, that it would be impossible 
to discuss its principle without going into 
its details. One thing he hoped, and it 
was this, that the House would not adopt 
even one of the Resolutions, without allow- 





ing time for its discussion and modification 
if necessary. It must be acknowledged 
that the question of emancipation of slayes 
stood upon new grounds from the moment 
it was proposed to Parliament by Goyern- 
ment. He did not infer from what had 
occurred that there was any indifference on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
unspeakable importance of this subject, or 
to the necessity of allowing time for its dis- 
cussion; but, at the same time, he hoped 
that his Majesty’s Ministers would not ask 
a vote or single decision upon any of the 
Resolutions until further time were allowed 
for considering the subject in all its details. 
Whilst he asked for a postponement, he did 
not wish for an indefinite one, but that a 
convenient day should be fixed for resuming 
this discussion. 

Lord Althorp would remind the House 
that his right hon. friend had, in opening 
the debate, stated his readiness to agree to 
the postponement of the debate, if it were 
the wish of the House, or of any hon. 
Member who wished to take a part in the 
discussion. It was reasonable, not only on 
account of Members but on account of the 
public, who took a deep interest in this sub- 
ject, that a postponement should be required 
and he was therefore willing to accede. 
Perhaps the best way would be to report 
the Resolutions, pro forma ; and by that 
means there would be an opportunity 
afforded to print them. He could assure 
the House that he had not the least idea 
of taking an advantage of any hon. Member, 
but his wish was, that the Resolutions might 
be reported, with the understanding that 
no person was thereby pledged to vote for 
them. With respect to the day for renewing 
the discussion, he thought the most con- 
venient time would be the first open day 
after the Whitsun holidays, which would be 
Thursday, the 30th of this month. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton did not think it fair 
that the speech of the right hon. Secretary 
should go forth to the world unanswered. 
It was true the noble Lord near him had 
replied to several points in that speech, but 
that which he thought a most important 
point still remained unexplained. If the 
negro were to be called upon to pay for his 
own liberation, he, for one, must oppose 
such a proposition. He, therefore, wished 
to know whether the negro was to pay 
for his own emancipation, or whether the 
15,000,000/. to be raised in this country was 
to be applied to that purpose? 

Lord Althorp thought his right hon. 
friend had been sufficiently explicit when 
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he stated, that the slave would be allowed 
time to raise the price of his own emanci- 
pation, but, at the same time, he had left 
it to the discretion of the House to say 
whether they would exact from the slaves 
the payment for that emancipation. 

Sir Robert Peel did not offer his sugges- 
tion to the House with any other view 
than that of allowing time for deliberation. 
The House would recollect that some of 
those Gentlemen who were interested for 
the planters had an opportunity of speaking 
and they had as much right to complain of 
delay as the hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. Godson said, on the part of the West 
India planters, that they had no objection 
to an immediate hearing. They had no 
desire whatever for a postponement. Some 
of the merchants of London were, however, 
in a different situation, They had orders 
to execute for shipment of several millions’ 
worth of British goods to the West Indies: 
but one of those Resolutions went to regu- 
late the supply of certain articles which 
were to be used by negroes ; and, until that 
clause was disposed of, the merchants 
could not, with safety, send out the usual 
shipments. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley could assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the Reso- 
lution to which he had referred would not 
in any way affect the interests of the mer- 
chants concerned in the trade to the West 
Indies. His object was, to give that body 
a full opportunity of disposing of their 
shipments, and he was sure that no resolu- 
tion or clause would be adopted which 
would interfere with their interests. As 
to the discussion, he was prepared to enter 
upon it immediately, but he thought it 
fairer to allow all the parties interested in 
the issue of it, full time for inquiry and 
deliberation. 

Mr. Godson said, that although there were 
but a very few Members in the House who 
were connected with the colonies, they were 
willing to go on at once with the debate, 
and on their part he would say that delay 
or postponement could only have for its 
object the promulgation of such statements 
as had been made in the brilliant speech of 
the right hon. Secretary —statements which. 
though unfounded, would be thus circulated 
without an answer. 

Sir Robert Peel had only spoken for him- 
self. And whatever opinions the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might entertain as to 
the eflects of his suggestions, he must be 
allowed to say, that he had no other 
object and could have no other object, 
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than to obtain that attentive consideration 
of the subject which would be most satis- 
factory to all parties. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the great in- 
convenience of delay was, that the state- 
ments of the right hon. Secretary would go 
forth uncontradicted, although he (Sir 
Richard Vyvyan) could easily give a satis- 
factory refutation to many of them, particu- 
larly to those misrepresentations respecting 
the Island of Jamaica. 

The Resolutions were reported to the 
House pro forma, and ordered to be printed 
and taken into consideration on the 30th 


of May. 


the Emancipation of Slaves. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 15, 1833. 


Minutes. } Petitions presented. By the Earls of CHICHESTER, 
FirzwituiaM, RApNor, and ArirRLiE, and Lords Brex- 
LEY, SUFFIELD, and SEGRAVE, from a great Number of 
Places,—against Slavery.x—By the Earl of Arruiz, from 
the Provincial Synod of Angus and Mearns, from the 
Kirk Session of Dundee, and from Guthrie, for a Better 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland; and from the 
Provincial Synod of Angus and Mearns, for Church Reform 
in Ireland.—By Earl Firzwitt1Am, from three Places, 
against the Corn Laws.—By the Duke of RicuMmonb, 
from Brighton, for the Abolition or Amendment of the 
Sale of Beer Act. 


AOI OPOL AIOE 


NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 15, 1833. 


Mrinutes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
an Account of the Salaries and Emoluments of the Judge, 
and other Officers of the High Court of Admiralty: also 
of the Names and Time of Service of the different Ambassa- 
dors and Secretaries of Embassy from this Court to 
Turkey, since January, 1827: also an Account of the 
Number of Persons Officially Employed by each Member 
of his Majesty’s Treasury, and the Salary and Emoluments 
enjoyed by each Person so Employed in the years 1852, 
1855: also an Account of the Pensions paid at the Trea- 
sury, for which 14,0002. is required in the Estimates on 
the Table: also an Account of the Manner in which 
58,1952. voted in 1852, for defraying Contingent Expenses, 
and for Messengers, have been Expended: also how the 
Sum of 22,0002. voted for the Expenses of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, in 1852, and also the Arrears of 
5,002. were Expended : also an Account of the Manner in 
which 12,6242, voted in 1852, for defraying the Expenses 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, were Expended, as also of 
the total Amount of Fees received in that Court: also an 
Account of the total Amount received for, and forming the 
Fee Funds in the several Offices in his Majesty’s Treasury, 
in the year 1852, and the Manner of its Appropriation : 
also an Account of the Funds belonging to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, for defraying the Charge and 
Salaries of the Professors, in aid of which the House has 
hitherte voted Money, and is called upon to grant further 
Sums, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SincLair, from St. George's, 
Hanover Square; by Mr. Spry, from Bodmin, and other 
Places; and by Mr. Langston, from St. Clement’s, Ox- 
ford,—against the Assessed ‘Taxes.—By Sit H. PARNELL, 
from Dundee; and Mr. DuNniop, from Rutherglen, 
—against the Royal Burgh (Scotland) Bill.—By Colonel 
WILLIAMs, from the Members of the Subscription Library 
at Brighton, against the Duty on Newspapers.—By Mr. 
Ewaant, from Liverpool, against Mr, StunGes BourNns’s 
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Act.—By Major BeaAucterk, from Wimbledon; and by Vyvyan took the opportunity, upon the 


Lord G. LENNox, from Oving,—against Tithes.—By Mr. ion of Petitions against negro 
Cayxey, from Tadeaster, for the Repeal of the Malt presentation some t S § 


Tax and Assessed Taxes.—By Sir J. Jounsros, from | Slavery, of giving a positive contradiction 
Scarborough, for an Inquiry into the State of the British } to some of the statements made by the right 


Shipping interest.—By Mr. J. FIELDEN, from Blackburn, hon. Se cretary for the Colonies, in the 
against the Irish Church Temporalities Bill—By Mr. ; " he H last 
CayLey, and Sir B. W. Guise, from several Places, {| COUrSe of his speech to the ouse ias 


—for a Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Mr. Srvcrair, | night. That right hon. Gentleman had 
g g 


from several Places in Scotland, for Amending the Exist- stated, that the recommendations of Govern- 
ing System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. 


O'CONNELL, from Balmerino, for Relief to Ireland; from | Ment had been totally disregarded by the 
the Saddlers of Dublin, and from Enniscorthy and Temple- | slave-owners in the West Indies, and the 


shannon, for a Repeal of the Union; from Strathmiglo, colonial legislatures, and applied the obser- 
for the Abolition of the Church of Ireland as connected . 5 Fi 1 n h . 1; a f 
with the State; and from two Places, against Tithes and vation more particularly to the island o 


Church Cess: also from several Parishes in Dublin, and Jamaica. This statement was incorrect, 


other Places ; and by Mr. F. O’Connor, from Ballymoney, for the legislature there had passed an Act 
and Kenneigh,—against the Suppression of Disturbances 5 


(Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Wynn Ettis, from a Dissenting [ 1 the year 1832, whereby the evidence of 
Congregation, Liverpool; and by Colonel WitutAms, | the slave was not only admitted against his 


from the Dissenters of Ashton-under-Lyne, for Relief to master, but also against the overseer. An- 
the Dissenters, from their present Grievances.x—By Mr. 


J. OswALp, and Mr. Duniop, from the Handloom other of the allegations made by the right 
Weavers of several Places, for the Appointment of a Board hon. Gentleman was, that the evidence of 


of Trade to Regulate Wages.—-By Mr. OLIPHANT, and the sl: v be received clorged 
Mr. J. OSWALD, from Perth and Galston, against the Corn e slave could only b oo 


Laws.—By Sir H. PARNELL, from Maryborough; and Mr. with the recommendation of his master. 
Sinciair, from Armagh, for substituting a Solemn Affir- | But this allegation had reference to one 


mation for an Oath.—By Sir H. PARNELI4 from they part of the colonies only, the island of 
Coach Proprietors and Postmasters, on the Lines of Road 


between London, Worcester, &e., that the same Principle Antigua. It was also most erroneously 
of Taxation may be applied to both Rail-roads and Com- | stated that a slave could receive thirty-nine 


mon-roads; and from Dundee, for certain Alterations in k ye . : 
: > d shes ) g@ his master in the 
the Law of Seotland.—By Mr. O’CONNELL, from Dublin; ashes for nly looking his m 


Mr. Rorsuck, from Bath; Mr. StncLarr, from Brighton; face. 
and Mr. CoLuier, from Plymouth,—for granting to the Mr. H. wme rose to order. That was not 


Inhabitants of Corporate Towns the Right of Electing the proper period to answer a debate which 
their own Municipal and Local Magistrates.—By Mr. gi f . 
Fincu, from Stamford; Mr. Bropiz, from Salisbury; too piace on a former occasion. 


and Mr. Wieney, from Brighton —for the Repeal or The Speaker was of opinion, that the 


Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act. —By Mr. Rorsuck, hon. Baronet was not strictly out of order. 
Mr. O'CONNELL, and Sir W. MoLeswortn, from several I a f i id nq 5 ] 
Places,—against Tithes.—By Sir R. InGuis, Sir Joun t was for him to consider how far the 


Astiey, Lord Morretu, Sir H. Parnett, Sir W. | course he was pursuing promoted the con- 


Guise, Lord G. LENNox, Lord G. Bentinck, Lord ‘. 3, 
LuMLEY, Colonel DAvigs, Sir W. MoLEswortH, Colonel ated of the House. 


TorRRENS, Major FAancourt, Lord DALMENy, and Sir Richard Vyvyan was merely anxious 
Messrs. A. JouNSTON, GULLY, Hurst, Ewart, DiLtwyn, | to negative allegations which had _ been 
Rorer, Cottier, WeyLAnp, H. A. FELLOWES, CHICH- brought against a most respectable body of 
ESTER, RAMSBOTTOM, CAYLEY, SINCLAIR, O'CONNELL, 5 re “ 

Wyyn Ettis, J. OSWALD, BANNERMAN, J. Martin, | en by the Secretary and Under-Secretary 
Wuirtmork, Puinirs, Topp, and Hornsy, froma great | for the Colonies, and which ought not to 


Number of Places,— against Slavery—By Lord Mor- ] a H : 

: ye suffered to go forth yublic with- 
peETH, Lord G. BENTINCK, Sir R. INGLIS, Sir EARDLEY . uffer : +4 orth to the iv zs h 
Witot, Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Sit Ropert Stugon, | OUE 2 contradiction on the earliest opportu- 


Sir W. Guise, Colonel G. Wintiams, Messrs. A. Jonx- | nity. The right hon. Secretary was mis- 
sTON, Hopk, WEYLAND, STRUTT, and SINcLATR, froma informed with reward to the corporal pun- 
Number of Places,—for the Better Observance of the |. 5 
Sabbath.—By Mr. OLirHant, from Perth, for Amending ishment of the negroes. He knew many 
the Seotech Law of Bankruptey.—By Mr. CLay, from | instances in which a much heavier punish- 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, for Relief from the General Distress, ment than the infliction of thirty-nine 
and from the Expense of the Metropolitan Police.—By ° ee ; 
Mr. BANNERMAN, from Aberdeen, for a Revision of the stripes had been visited upon those who had 
Apothecaries Act.—By Mr. J. MArTIN, from Sligo, for inflicted a very small corporal punishment 
Substituting a Solemn Affirmation for an Oath.—By Lord upon an offending slave Instances had 
MorprtH, from Leeds, against the Corn Laws.—By Sir ° 5 ail ae 
JouN AsSTLEY, from Bristow, against the Malt Tax.—By occurred in the colonies of 1004. having 
Mr. Horney, from Warrington, for Transferring the | been handed over to the overseer for the 
Assizes from Lancaster to the former Place; and for | manumission of a slave who had been ill- 
Relief to the Dissenters from their present Grievanees.— . 
By Mr. Horney, from Warrington; Mr. CLay, from treated. If these facts had not been brought 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel; and Mr. Topp, from Honiton, | forward at the present moment, it would 
pas the Assessed Taxes.—By Sir R. INGLIS, from the operate very much to the injury of justice. 
ean and Chapter of Ely, against the Church Temporalities ° es . $ 
(Ireland) Bill—By Lord Morretu, Mr. Horney, and Justice he wished tobe done toall parties, and 
Sir R. Ine@its, from several Places,—for Amending the surely justice was due to those individuals 
Op oe Sat whose property must greatly suffer by the 


ABOLITION OF SLaveRY.] Sir Lichard | ministerial propositions. 
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Lord Morpeth was not prepared to 
answer the observations of the hon. Baronet, 
but he was well satisfied that his right 
hon. friend would have no difficulty on the 
subject, if he were present. The allegation 
made by his right hon. friend with respect 
to the power of a master to inflict thirty- 
nine stripes on his slave, was, in fact, the 
statement of a West-India proprietor. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the knowledge 
of which he was possessed on the subject 
came from the evidence laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. The question in 
dispute seemed to be whether a West- 
Indian slave master could inflict thirty-nine 
lashes on a negro for a certain offence, and 
the evidence of a West-India proprietor, 
and of other men, stated clearly that he 
could. An overseer could not only admin- 
ister thirty-nine lashes for looking him in 
the face, he could do so without assigning 
any reason. That he could inflict corporal 
punishment either with or without assign- 
ing any reason had been proved upon 
authority which did not admit of a doubt. 
The fact was so revolting to every feeling 
of humanity, that the House would not be 
imbued with a particle of sympathy if a 
law were not immediately passed to render 
it impossible for one human being to strike 
another with impunity. 

Colonel Leith Hay was enabled to cor- 
roborate the assertions of the hon. Baronet 
by his own personal observation. The 
statements of the right hon. Secretary, he 
did not hesitate to say, were greatly exag- 
gerated. The allegations were made upon 
evidence which the right hon. Gentleman 
believed to be true, but that evidence was 
of a most exaggerated description. He 
thought an ex parte statement, armed with 
the powerful eloquence of the right hon. 
Secretary, and the feeling that existed out 
of doors at the present moment on the sub- 
ject of slavery, without any expression of 
the sentiments of the House upon the 
subject, ought not to be permitted to reach 
the public ear without the earliest contra- 
diction. 

Mr. Harvey said, that this meeting, for 
the purpose of presenting the petitions of 
the people, was worth nothing if a respon- 
sible Minister was not present to hear the 
complaints of the country. He very much 
regretted the absence of every Minister on 
the present occasion. It was disgraceful 
to any Ministry that the petitions should 
thus, day after day, be ludicrously consigned 
to the bag. He very much approved of 
conversational debates of this description. 


{May 15} Municipal Corporations. 
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It gave every individual an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion, and asking any ques- 
tion he might think necessary, and which 
he must be prevented from doing on the 
occasion of a set debate, when the whole time 
was consumed by a few prepared speeches 
each three or four hours’ long. The ques- 
tion he was anxious to put to the Govern- 
ment was, whether the scheme of emancipa- 
tion was to go hand-in-hand with compen- 
sation ; or whether emancipation was to be 
carried without compensation? And if it 
was not, he wished to know from what 
quarter compensation was to come? He 
understood from the speech of a noble Lord, 
who had filled the office of Under-Secretary, 
until within a very short period, that he 
had spent two years in maturing a plan for 
the emancipation of the slaves, which dif- 
fered in many important particulars from 
the scheme produced by the right hon. 
Secretary in a very short space of time ; 
and he wished to know why the plans of 
that noble I.ord were not submitted to the 
House as well as the Resolutions of the 
right hon. Secretary? Conversations of 
this description tended to elucidate facts 
much better than luminous and elaborate 
speeches, and he, therefore, regretted that 
no Minister was present to answer the 
inquiries of hon. Members ; it was certainly 
a part of the original agreement between 
Ministers and the House. 

Mr. Petre said, that the statements which 
had gone forth were not in any degrec 
exaggerated. The House and the country 
had heard repeatedly of worse instances 
than any which were last night mentioned 
by the right hon. Secretary, who had, 
indeed, shown great forbearance in not 
alluding to individual cases. 

The Conversation dropped. 


MunicipaL Corporations — S1igo. ] 
Mr. John Martin (of Sligo) presented a 
Petition from Sligo, complaining of certain 
abuses which existed in the Corporation. 

Colonel Perceval said, he trusted that he 
should be excused if he trespassed on the 
time of the House, while he showed that 
the petition which complained of the Sligo 
Corporation contained gross and czlumnious 
falschoods, as applied to a most estimable 
person ; he meant his very respected friend, 
Mr. Wynne, who is a proprietor of certain 
tolls in the town, who is a constant resident 
in the country, and whose example he 
heartily wished other proprietors would 
follow. The petition stated that this res« 
pectable gentleman had appropriated a part 
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of the Corporation funds to his own personal 
use. Now, he would say, that this was an 
unfounded and gross mis-statement, for the 
fact was, that the tolls of the town were 
let to the highest bidder, and were not 
sufficient to pay the bailiffs and other 
officers in the conservation of the peace of 
the town ; and his respected friend, as the 
proprietor of the principal part of the town, 
had paid 100/. a-year to the provost. . It 
was too bad that these petitions should 
bring forward charges which were in no 
way founded in fact; and he would call on 
the hon. member for the town of Sligo, to 
state whether he had ever known an 
instance of any of the Corporation funds 
having been applied to the personal benefit 
of his very esteemed friend. The petition 
mixed up Corporation property with certain 
tolls, the right to which latter property had 
been purchased by Mr. Wynne. The Cor- 
poration had no more control over the tolls 
than they had over his (Colonel Perceval’s) 
estate. He would ask why then should 
these tolls be brought forward as a Corpo- 
ration abuse? As regarded the non-resi- 
dence of the burgesses, the hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that by the Reform Bill 
freemen of towns are considered as resi- 
dents, if they reside within seven miles of 
the place for which they vote. The Cor- 
poration consisted of thirteen persons, eleven 
of whom were, under the Reform Bill, 
actually residents; and, therefore, it was 
not fair to say, that the burgesses were non- 
resident. It was further stated in the peti- 
tion that the freemen were not elected to 
office in the mode which they ought to be. 
By the charter of the town it was provided, 
that these corporate offices should be elected 
by the burgesses, and until the charter were 
superseded, or the law altered ;_ the manner 
of electing the officers of the Corporation 
must remain vested in the same parties. 
The petition alleged, moreover, that many 
influential persons had applied to be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the town, and had 
been refused the boon by the Corporation. 
He remembered the case of Mr. Abraham 
Martin, who applied to the provost and 
burgesses to be admitted to the freedom of 
the Corporation, and he knew that they 
thought proper to refuse him. Mr. Martin 
then brought the matter before the King’s 
Bench, and the result was, his application 
was refused on the ground that the Corpo- 
ration could not be compelled to accede to 
his demand. He had felt it his duty to 
trespass on the time of the House by dwell- 
ing at some length on the contents of the 
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petition presented by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Martin), because he felt sure that the 
House would not refuse a hearing to any 
Gentleman who stood up in his place, to 
offer a justification of a highly respectable 
individual against the most unfounded 
calumnies. 

Mr. John Martin stated, in reply, that 
neither himself nor any person who signed 
the petition, intended to cast a reflection 
upon the character of Mr. Wynne. But 
did the hon. Member mean to say, that the 
borough had not been appropriated to his 
private purposes ? 

Colonel Perceval asked, what private 
advantages was meant by the hon. Mem- 
ber ? 

Mr. John Martin: Selling it. In fact, so 
little did some of the Representatives of 
that borough know of the place they re- 
presented, that one of them represented it 


In the House as “a little fishing villa in 


the south of Ireland.” The hon. Mem- 
ber was proceeding to put another question 
to the hon. Member (Colonel Perceval) 
when 

Sir Robert Bateson rose to order. Such 
interrogatories were irregular; they ought 
at least to be put through the Chair. 

The petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Corporations. 


Case or Baron pve Bopg.] Mr. Hill 
presented a Petition from the Baron de 
Bode, praying for an inquiry into his claim 
on the funds received by the British Go- 
vernment, under the convention, for the 
paying off British claimants. In support 
of the petition the hon. Member urged at 
considerable length the claims of the peti- 
tioner, on the ground that he was a British- 
born subject, and that the only defect of 
his claim was a mere technical one of non- 
registration. He moved that it be referred 
to a Committee to examine and report upon 
the claims of the petitioner. 

The Attorney General opposed the Mo. 
tion on the ground that the case had been 
already sufficiently heard and justly decided 
upon. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was proceeding to address some further 
observations to the House on this subject, 
when he was interrupted by 

Sir John Tyrell, who said, that as the 
question was likely to lead to some debate, 
he thought it ought to be discussed in a 
fuller House. He moved that the House 
be counted. 

The House counted out. 
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1269 Coldbath- Fields 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 16, 1833. 


M:NnurKs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, the Order made on November 13th, 1832, for the 
Payment of the Jurors in the Case of his Majesty against 
the Lord Primate of Ireland, &c.: also an Account of all 
Wines Imported and Warehoused in the Port of Dublin 
in each of the seven years, ending April 5th, 1853: also 
from the 5th of April, 1831, to the latest period to which it 
can be brought down of all Wines with their denomina- 
tions, which under the Warehousing Act have been mixed 
and branded ‘* Mixed Wines” in the Port of Dublin.—On 
the Motion of Mr. CoaRLES WALKER, an Account of all 
Newspaper Stamps in Ireland, from the Ist of January, 
1852, to the Ist of April, 1835.—On the Motion of Mr. 
Sprine Rice, an Account of the Number of Persons con- 
victed of Smuggling under the Act 6th George 4th, 
cap. 108, sec. 80, and the Penalties inflicted as Punish- 
ments: also a Statement of the several Situations in the 
Public Service in which each of the Persons now receiving 
Pensions for Diplomatic Services have been Employed, as 
also the length of their Services respectively. 

Bill. Read a second time:—Quakers Affirmation. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Strutt, from the Dyers and 
Bleachers of Derby, for a Repeal of the Duty on Soap.— 
By Sir R. FRANKLAND, Lord HENNIKER, Mr. HALL 
Dare, Mr. Hore JouHnstone, Mr. Briscog, and Mr. 
M‘LEop, from a Number of Places,—for the Better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. H. Grattan, from 
Abbey Cromhir, against Tithes and Church Rates.— By 
Mr. Curistmas, from the Ladies of Waterford; and by 
Mr. MARJORIBANKS, from Hythe,—against Slavery. 


CoLpBATH-FIELDS Meretine.] Mr. 
Roebuck wished to ask a question of the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whom he saw in his place, 
relative to a transaction that had occurred 
within the last few days. It appeared 
that a Proclamation, or a paper in the 
nature of a Proclamation, had issued from 
the Secretary of State’s office respecting a 
meeting then about to take place in Cold- 
bath-fields. This Proclamation, if so it 
might be called, had no official, or indeed 
any, signature whatever affixed to it to 
indicate its authority; but such a document 
had been stuck upon the walls in different 
parts of the metropolis. It was supposed 
by many that it could not have proceeded 
from any official quarter, and that the 
meeting consequently was not illegal. 
As a judicial inquiry was going on, he 
(Mr. Roebuck) did not mean to enter 
further into the subject at present; but 
what he desired to know was, whether the 
hon, Gentleman opposite would have any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House the information which he had re- 
ceived respecting this meeting, and which 
had induced the Proclamation to be issued? 

Mr. Lamb begged to suggest to the 
hon. Member, whether he ought to put a 
question on the subject at present. It 


would not only be extremely inconvenient 
to answer such a question under existing 
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circumstances, but doing so might tend 
materially to frustrate the euds of justice. 
When the judicial inquiries now in pro- 
gress had concluded the hon. Member 
might put any question he pleased, and 
his Majesty’s Government would be ready 
to answer it. At the same time he must 
say, that there could be no doubt that 
the Proclamation was perfectly proper. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that, he would be 
one of the last men in that House to take 
any step likely to frustrate the ends of 
justice in this or in any other case ; and if 
such would be the effect of having his 
question answered, he was perfectly willing 
to postpone it until after the Coroner’s 
Jury had come to a decision, provided it 
was understood that then his present re- 
quest would be complied with. [The hon. 
Gentleman paused, but no answer was 
given.| On no other condition could he 
acquiesce in postponing his inquiry, for in 
his opinion questions respecting such 
transactions could not be put too soon. 
As the Under Secretary refused to accede 
to his proposition, he should go on, but he 
would of course studiously avoid anything 
that could at all bear upon the case of 
murder, regarding which an investigation 
was then in progress before the Coroner. 
His object was to ascertain what the con- 
duct of the Government had been in the 
affair, and not to touch upon any other 
topic connected with it. 

The Solicitor General rose to order. It 
was, he believed, unparliamentary to bring 
forward a subject for discussion in that 
House which was undergoing judicial 
inquiry elsewhere. 

The Speaker decided that the hon, 
member for Bath was not disorderly. He 
had a right to ask the question he had 
put to the hon. the Under Secretary, but 
it would be for the House to deal with 
that question as they pleased. 

Mr. Roebuck again repeated that he 
would forego his question if such an un- 
derstanding was come to, or if it was the 
opinion of the House that his pressing it 
would be likely to frustrate the ends of 
justice. 

Mr. Lamb declined giving any pledge 
of the kind required by the hon. Member, 

Mr. Roebuck continued. He merely 
wished to know whether the Government 
had done its duty, on what information it 
had acted, and if the Proclamation to which 
he had alluded had really issued from the 
Home Office, and received the sanction of 
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the Chief Secretary of State forthat depart- 
ment, He was perfectly ready to admit that 
a more contemptible meeting never had 
taken place. And had it not been for the 
interference of the police, there would 
have been no occasion for fright, nor the 
slightest ground for alarm or apprehension, 
The meeting would have gone off without 
any mischief having been done, if the 
police had not been sent to the ground, 
and he was therefore bound to declare, 
that their presence on the occasion was a 
most unjustifiable trifling with the rights 
of the people. It was well known that 
the people during the last three years had 
been not only indulged in public meetings 
on every possible subject, but allowed 
with impunity to use the most violent 
language. The Government had, he dis- 
tinctly asserted, fostered this spirit in the 
people to promote their own views; and 
now they resorted to measures of severity 
to put down that which they themselves 
had created. They had, in the present 
instance, sent a body of ruffians to put 
down a public meeting and break the 
heads of the people. He willingly admitted 
that he was out of order, that he had used 
an epithet which ought not to have 
escaped him. He would therefore retract 
the word ruffian, and say that a parcel of 
foolish people had been sent upon this 
most unnecessary and disastrous mission, 
The means that had been adopted to sup- 
press it had raised the meeting into an 
importance it did not deserve. Had it 
been allowed to go on three or four indis- 
creet persons would have talked nonsense 
and used violent language for a short time, 
and the matter would have ended without 
disturbance, broken heads, and loss of life. 
He would not, however, offer any comments 
upon the melancholy result of this unfortu- 
nate transaction, as with what had taken 
placehehad nothing todo, his sole and only 
object being to ascertain what the conduct 
of the Government had been. He was 
prepared in the first place to contend that 
the meeting was not distinctly illegal, nor 
was there any thing in the notice calling 
the meeting together which would enable 
any man to decide that it was to assemble 
for an illegal object. Neither had the 
Government any means of knowing that 
the purpose for which they met was in 
contravention of law ; for how could they 
know what was meant by a National 
Convention? For his own part he could 
not understand what it meant. Heknew 
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very well what it meant in France and in 
America, for in those places it was an 
extraordinary legislative assembly called 
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together according to law. It appeared 
that there had been a misunderstanding 
relative to the right of the persons who 
convened this meeting to petition Parlia- 
ment for a National Convention; and the 
Proclamation ought to have explained that 
such an object was illegal; but, if it was 
not so, it was clear that no Proclamation 
the Home Office could issue could change 
its nature, and make that an offence which 
really was lawful. He asserted that no 
proper means had been used or care taken 
to show that the meeting was illegal, or to 
warn the people from attending it. The 
only precaution which had been adopted 
was to send the police to the scene of 
action to rush upon the people and knock 
them down; and he therefore conceived, 
if they were sent there by the Government, 
his Majesty’s Ministers ought to be held 
responsible for the indiscretion of the 
police. It seemed to him that the Go- 
vernment had rather created than prevented 
the disturbance, and he wished to ask 
under what information the Government 
acted, and whether the Proclamation 
alluded to had been issued by the sanction 
of the Chief Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ? 

Mr. Lamb protested against the pre- 
mature discussion sought to be provoked 
by the hon. Member, and declared he 
would not be tempted to enter into it then ; 
but he was, he must say, astonished to 
hear the hon. Member launch out such 
extraordinary opinions, if not for the 
purpose of influencing the Coroner’s Jury, 
at least, in some degree, prejudging the 
question. The hon. Member required to 
know whether the Proclamation had 
emanated from the Home Office, and 
under the sanction of the Chief Secretary 
of State, and he (Mr. Lamb) had not the 
slightest hesitation in replying that it had. 
With regard to the taunt which the hon. 
Member had levelled against the Govern- 
ment of their having fostered and winked 
at turbulent and illegal meetings, he (Mr. 
Lamb) denied the allegation, and in proof 
of his assertion need only refer to the 
Proclamation which about two years ago 
was issued by the Government for the sup- 
pression of a similar meeting advertised to 
take place at White Conduit House. On’ 
that occasion a notice similar to that 
which had been given in the present ins 
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stance of the illegality of the meeting was 
published and circulated, and the result 
was, that the people, being better advised 
than they had been with respect to the 
meeting alluded to by the hon. Member, 
did not assemble. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, there could be 
no doubt the notice for holding the meet- 
ing was foolish in the extreme; but, at 
the same time, he knew of no law in this 
country prohibiting meetings for estab- 
lishing a National Convention. In 1792, 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland held 
meetings for this purpose, and, what was 
more, a deputation from that Convention 
presented an Address to the King upon 
the Throne, so that at that period at least 
such a Convention was not illegal. Now, 
however, such a thing would be illegal in 
Ireland, because a prohibitory statute had 
been passed upon the subject; and he 
threw out this explanation in order that 
the statement of the Under Secretary 
might not in its turn affect the investiga- 
tion that was in progress. But if the 
meeting in question really was, as had 
been stated by the Under Secretary, 
illegal, a Magistrate ought to have been 
present, and to have accompanied the 
police to the spot to read the Riot Act, in 
case the people refused to disperse. ‘The 
people were not obliged by law to disperse 
until the Riot Act had been read ; but he 
was prepared to admit, if, previous to 
that, the police had been attacked by the 
populace—that if force had been used on 
the one side—force was perfectly justifi- 
able on the other ; for the maxim of the 
law was, that force might be repelled by 
force, and in such a case every constable 
had aright to act upon|the defensive. This 
he conceived to be the law in this coun- 
try, although it was different with respect 
to Ireland; for by a particular Act, if a 
meeting of the Irish people refused to 
separate within five minutes after they 
were ordered to disperse by a Magistrate, 
the persons then and there assembled 
would be guilty of an offence punishable 
at law. For the present, while a judicial 
inquiry was pending, they should cautious- 
ly abstain from all observations that might 
bear upon the subject of that investigation, 
for no man ought to attempt even to 
anticipate its result; but if a murder had 
been committed, if life had been sacri- 
ficed, those by whom the measures taken 
on the occasion had been advised lay 
under a deep and serious responsibility. 


: The Solicitor General said, that con- 
| Sidering the investigation now proceeding 
| might lead to a trial of a grave and highly 
' penal nature—namely, the trial for life or 
‘death of one of his Majesty’s subjects at 
'the Old Bailey—he thought the hon. 
| member for Bath would have done much 
better if he had abstained from the ob- 
servations in which he had indulged. He 
(the Solicitor General) also wished the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
refrained from the remarks which he had 
made. ‘The legality of the meeting would 
be inquired into by the competent au- 
thorities, and that being the case, he (the 
Solicitor General) had nothing more to 
say at present but to enter his protest 
against the doctrine laid down by the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, that an 
illegal meeting could not be dispersed 
without reading the Riot Act. The con- 
trary was the law. 


Crown Lanps— Baron Joy.] Mr. 
Harvey said, that the object of his Motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
land revenues of the Crown under the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
having been answered, by the appointment 
of a Committee on the subject, by the noble 
Lord (Althorp) he did not mean to press 
his Motion, provided it was understood that 
the present Committee was to have power 
to enter into the whole question connected 
with the management and disposal of the 
Crown lands. 

Lord Duncannon replied, that the Com- 
mittee would have full power to investigate 
the whole subject. 

Mr. O'Connell took that opportunity of 
asking the noble Lord whether it was true 
that, in an action tried some time ago be- 
tween the Crown and the Primate of Ire- 
land relative to those lands, the Lord Chief 
Baron had ordered the Solicitor of the Crown 
to pay five guineas to each of the Jury for 
their attendance ; and whether, in fact, a 
sum of 378/. had been so paid ; for, if so, 
nothing could have been more unprece-~ 
dented or unauthorised? Should the in- 
quiry be answered in the affirmative it was 
his intention, if nobody else did so, to bring 
the subject before Parliament, for as well 
might the Chief Baron have ordered the 
payment of a million of money as this 
sum. 

Lord Duncannon in reply said, that the 
case had been removed from the Assizes of 
the county of Cavan to be tried in the city 
of Dublin, by consent of both parties. The 
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trial took place in November last, and then 
a verdict was given against the Crown and 
for the Primate. The Government had 
perhaps no right to say any thing about the 
result of the trial, but they certainly had 
a right to complain of the manner in which 
it had been conducted, and the language 
used by the Court upon the occasion with 
respect to the conduct of the Crown. The 
Court endeavoured to convince the Jury 
that the proceeding was vexatious, and in- 
stituted to deprive the Primate of land that 
had been in his family for a long period. 
The case had undoubtedly occasioned much 
surprise ; but, instead of the suit having 
been instituted by the present Government, 
its commencement had taken place during 
the former Administration ; and it was not 
a little curious that it was Mr. Attornev 
General Joy who had advised it, although 
Mr. Chief Baron Joy had met it with such 
sweeping censure. He was aware, however, 
that a man might as counsel hold one opin- 
ion, and when made a Judge entertain 
another. It would, indeed, be unfair to 
bind a Judge to an opinion which he had 
given as counsel. The case of the pay- 
ment of the money was under these cir- 
cumstances:—When the Jury had been 
charged they retired, but the foreman re- 
turned into court, and said they would not 
give a verdict unless they knew who was 
to pay them. After some conversation the 
Solicitor for the Crown said, if the Judge 
thought the Crown ought to pay the costs, 
he would at once do so, and, the Chief 
Baron having assented, the 378/. were ac- 
cordingly paid. 

Mr. Shaw was not surprised when the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin at- 
tacked the Judges, but he must complain of 
the imputations which the noble Lord had 
cast upon one of the most exemplary men 
on the Bench in Jreland. He thought such 
conduct was not becoming in a member of 
the Government ; nor was the noble Lord 
justified in stating that Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral Joy had done one thing, and Mr. 
Chief Baron Joy another. The noble Lord 
was not justified in giving any opinion on 
the subject ; but, whether the learned in- 
dividual alluded to were right or wrong, 
he, although professing to be ignorant of 
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the merits of the case, was satisfied that a | 


more honourable or upright Judge than 
Mr. Baron Joy did not eccupy the judicial 
Bench in any country. Was the conduct 
pursued by the noble Lord such as to en- 
courage public men to do their duty ? 
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were to be aspersed in this manner by the 
Government, was it likely that impartial 
and honourable men would undertake an 
office so responsible. 

Mr. Lefroy would be unworthy of a seat 
in that House if he did not rise in vindi- 
cation of the learned individual who had 
been so improperly attacked by the noble 
Lord, and to assure every hon. Member 
who heard him that there was no foundation 
whatever for the imputations which had 
been cast on his learned friend. If there 
had been anything wrong in the conduct 
of the learned Judge an appeal was open 
to the party aggrieved ; but, instead, of 
moving for a new trial on the ground of 
misdirection, or on any other ground which 
could be assigned in public court, what had 
the noble Lord done? Why he had come 
down behind the learned Judge’s back, and 
brought a charge against him, well knowing 
that he could not answer it. If there were 
a Judge on the Irish Bench more learned, 
impartial, upright, and honest than ano- 
ther, it was the distinguished individual 
who had been that night so wantonly as- 
sailed. 

Lord Duncannon said, he had made no 
complaint against the learned Judge, but 
had merely referred to his opinion as At- 
torney General, with a view of showing 
that the trial in question was not instituted 
by the present Government, but by their 
predecessors. 

Mr. Harvey was astonished at hearing 
the language used by the hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin. 
He had always supposed that the Judges 
ought to be free from any control on the 
part of Government, and was, therefore, 
utterly astonished at hearing it said, that 
certain conduct on the part of Government, 
was but a slight encouragement to Judges 
to act correctly. If it were true that a 
Judge had compromised with a Jury, by 
giving them their expenses before they had 
returned their verdict, then he must say 
such a verdict was a corrupt one, and ought 
to be set aside. 

Mr. Shaw, in explanation, said that he 
considered every Judge as a Ministerial 
officer, and so far acting with the Govern- 
ment. He wished to know from the noble 
Lord opposite, whether he had ascertained 
the correctness of the expression attributed 
to the learned Judge ? 

Lord Duncannon said, he had taken his 
information from the notes of a short hand 
writer who had been employed at the trial. 


Baron Joy. 


instead of being supported, the Judges | Mr. Harvey withdrew his Motion. 
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Mr. Cospett’s CHARGE AGAINST 
Sir Rozerr Peet.] Mr. Cobbett spoke 
to the following effect*— Mr. Speaker, 
in rising to make the Motion of which 
I have given notice, I will trouble the 
House with neither apologies nor pro- 
fessions: I make the Motion because I 
have a right to do it, and because I 
choose to exercise that right; and, with 
regard to my motives, I leave them 
to be gathered from the tenor and the 
tendency of the Resolution which I am 
about to propose. It appears to me, that 
the best and most convenient way of pro- 
ceeding will be, first, to read the Resolu- 
tion throughout; because hon. Members 
will thereby be put in full possession, 
not only of what Iam about to propose 
to the House to adopt, but of the grounds 
of the proposition which I have to make ; 
and, when in possession of these, they will 
be the better able to judge of the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of those arguments 
which it will be my duty to produce in 
support of the Resolution itself. The hon. 
Member accordingly read the following 
Resolution :— 


Resolved: That, according to the laws and 
customs of this kingdom, the King, our Sove- 
reign Lord, can do no wrong to the whole, to 
any part, or to any one of his subjects; that, 
however, effectually to guard against wrong 
being in his Majesty’s name, and under his 
authority done to his subjects with impunity, 
the same laws and customs, which have, as 
our birthright, descended to us from our just 
and wise forefathers, make all and every one, 
acting in that name and under that authority, 
fully and really responsible to the good people 
of this kingdom, for every wrong done unto 
them by any and every person invested with 
such authority, and that in virtue of such re- 
sponsibility, the wrong-doing party is subject 
to such censures, pains, and penalties, as in 
virtue of the said laws and customs, the seve- 
ral tribunals of the kingdom have in all ages 
been wont to inflict; that, if this responsi- 
bility were not real and practical, we 
should be living under not only a des- 
— but an avowed despotism, for the 

‘ing: being incapable of wrong-doing, and his 
servants being responsible merely in name 
and form, and not in practice, they also could 
do no wrong, and then the people of this re- 
nowned kingdom, the cradle of true liberty, 
would be the most wretched slaves ever yet 
heard of under the sun; that, in cases where 
the wrong-doing is committed by inferior func- 
tionaries, or is, in its effects, confined to indi- 
viduals, or to small numbers of sufferers, the 





* Reprinted from the corrected Report pub- 
lished by Mr. Cobbett. 
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ordinary courts of justice have usually been 
deemed competent to afford redress to the 
injured ; but that, when the wrong is the act 
of a Minister of State, sworn to advise the 
King for the good of his people, when that 
Minister of State receives as a reward for his 
fidelity and skill large sums of the people’s 
money, and when the wrong by him done is, 
in its effects, so deeply and so generally mis- 
chievous, as to send ruin and misery to sweep 
over the kingdom like the pestilence, then 
there is, for the purpose of yielding justice to 
the suffering millions, no power competent 
but that which is possessed by their faith- 
ful Representatives assembled in this House. 

That, in the year 1819, there had long been 
and then was, in virtue of divers Acts of Par- 
liament theretofore passed, a paper-money 
in circulation throughout this kingdom, which 
paper-money was, in effect, a legal tender in 
payment of all private debts, as well as in the 
payment of taxes; that this paper-money, 
descending so low as to notes of one pound, 
had been the almost only circulating money 
of the country, from the month of February, 
1797, that is to say, for the space of twenty- 
one years ; that this paper-money soon became 
depreciated to so great an extent, that the 
prices of commodities had, during the said 
twenty-one years, risen on an average of years 
and of commodities, to about double the 
amount of the prices at which the same com- 
modities were usually sold before the issue of 
the said legal-tender paper-money ; that the 
depreciation of the money was so notorious 
and so amply avowed in Parliament, that 
divers Acts were passed, during the said 
twenty-one years, to raise the allowances to 
the royal family, the salaries of the Judges of 
the police Magistrates, of the army, of the navy, 
and of almost every one in public employ, for 
the purpose of counteracting the effect of this 
very great depreciation; that, during the said 
twenty-one years next preceding 1819, all 
mortgages, rent-charges, leases, settlements, 
annuities, bonds, and other contracts for time, 
together with all wills and testaments, had 
been agreed on,settled, and made, on the basis 
of this depreciated money; and that, during 
the said twenty-one years, about 500,000,000/. 
of the public debt had been contracted in the 
said depreciated paper-money ; that, therefore, 
to pass an Act compelling the debtor parties 
to make good these contracts for time, to the 
very letter, in sterling gold, must be, in fact, 
an act of confiscation against, and a sentence 
of ruin pronounced upon these parties ; while, 
with regard to the people at large, such Act 
must, in reality, nearly double the amount of 
the public debt, nearly double the amount of 
all the above-mentioned augmented salaries 
and public pay, and, of course, nearly double 
the real amount of the taxes. 

That, notwithstanding these premises and 
conclusions, so indubitably true, and so clear 
to the understanding of every man of common 
sense, the right hon. Robert Peel, then one of 
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his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, 
did, in the said year 1819, bring into the then 
House of Commons, and procure to be passed 
by that House, a Bill to put an end to the 
legal-tender paper-money, which Bill, unac- 
companied as it was with any measure for the 
revision and rectifying of private contracts, 
and for the adjustment of public engagements, 
was a Bill inevitably tending to produce that 
injustice, that confiscation, and that ruin, here- 
inbefore described. 

That this Act, which received the royal 
assent on the 2nd July, 1819, though it pro- 
vided for what was called the gradual re- 
sumption of gold-payments, began at once 
to plunge the whole community into pecu- 
niary confusion; that the prices of all 
commodities, and of all property, move- 
able, or immoveable, began instantly to fall 
prodigiously in price; that mortgaged es- 
tates were, in thousands upon thousands of 
instances, taken from the owners and sold, in 
many cases, for less than the amount of the 
mortgages ; that, in other cases, fixed charges 
upon estates swallowed up the whole of the 
rental; while, with regard to leases, bonds, 
annuities, and other contracts for time, and, 
above all things, with regard to property drop- 
ping in to be disposed of by will, the demon 
of injustice seemed to have been, by this de- 
structive Act, let loose upon the kingdom, set- 
ting landlords and tenants, creditors and 
debtors, brothers and sisters, parents and child- 
ren, to tear each other to pieces, bringing down 
hundreds of thousands of families from a state 
of competence and ease, and many from a 
state of opulence, to a state of utter ruin and 
beggary, while all those who were living on 
the taxes, and who were in fact receiving 
double pay, were rolling in wealth, and lord- 
ing it over the rest of the community; and 
that, of all these dreadful effects of such a 
measure, the said right hon. Robert Peel had 
been duly warned even before he brought in 
the said fatal Bill. 

That, by the said Act, gold payments were 
to be completely resumed, and the one-pound 
notes were to be wholly abolished, in the 
month of May, 1823; but, that so terrible 
were the effects of the aforesaid Act, such were 
the ruin and misery that it had produced, that, 
on the 22nd July, 1822, another Bill was, by 
the then advisers of his Majesty (of whom the 
said right hon. Robert Peel was one), brought 
into the then House of Commons, and was 
afterwards passed into a law, postponing the 
abolition of the one-pound notes for eleven 
years longer; that an important part of the 
Act of 1819 was thus repealed ; that an ac- 
knowledgment was thus virtually made by an 
Act of the House itself, that it had, principally 
by the said right hon. Robert Peel, been in- 
duced to act unwisely, and to do great wrong 
to the people by the said Act of 1819. 

That, if the Act of 1822 had been wise, if 
it had put a stop to the wrong done and still 
doing by the Act of 1819, it came very tardily, 
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it waited till prodigious ruin had been effected ; 
but, that this Act of 1822, while it postponed 
the abolition of the one-pound notes for eleven 
years, left the gold payment part of the Act 
of 1819 in full force: so that, while the 
issuers of paper-money were thus invited and 
encouraged to inundate the country with one- 
pound notes, they and the holders of their 
notes were left exposed to constant, and, first, 
or last, certain ruin; that this ruin (of which 
the said right hon. Robert Peel and his col 
leagues were duly warned) was not slow in 
making its appearance; that, towards - the 
close of the year 1825, the bubble, thus created 
by the law itself, began to burst, and that, 
before the end of January, 1826, 100 banks 
had stopped, not having gold wherewith to 
pay their notes, the whole kingdom being 
thereby plunged into alarm and confusion, 
thousands upon thousands of families (descend- 
ing to the very artizans and labourers) being 
brought down to beggary; and, such being 
the state into which the country had been 
brought, that the Ministers themselves declar- 
ed, in Parliament, that at one time, the country 
Thad actually been within forty-eight hours 
of barter, that is to say, destitute of all mea- 
sure of value, and in a state of utter confusion 
and anarchy. 

That, with all this sad experience of the 
effects of his measures, the said right hon. 
Robert Peel (still one of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council, and then become 
one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State) gave his sanction to a Bill (which be- 
came an Act on the 22nd March, 1826) for 
again abolishing the one-pound notes at the 
end of three years, notwithstanding the post- 
ponement of such abolition, provided for in the 
Act of 1822; that, by this Act of 1826, the 
nation was again plunged back into the low 
prices, and, in effect, double taxes, produced 
by the unjust Act of 1819; that the ruin and 
misery of all the industrious classes, and the 
wealth and luxury of those who live on the 
taxes, have gone on increasing from that day 
to this; and that, at this moment, there ap- 
pears to be no human being able to discover 
any quiet way of extricating the kingdom from 
its present state of unparalleled difficulty and 
danger. 

That, contemplating these mighty calami- 
ties, thus heaped on his Majesty’s industrious 
and dutiful people, and further contemplating 
the probable danger therefrom to be appre- 
hended to the safety of his Majesty’s authority 
and Throne, and clearly tracing a great part 
of these to the want of knowledge in the right 
hon. Sir Robert Peel, this House, reserving to 
itself the right of adopting further and other 
proceedings in the premises, deems _ itself 
bound, in duty to bis Majesty and from an 
anxious regard to the well-being of his people, 
not to leave them again exposed to calamities 
and dangers proceeding from the same source ; 
and that, therefore, this Ilouse will present a 
loyal and dutiful address to his Majesty, pray- 
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ing that his Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to dismiss the right hon. Sir Robert Peel 
from his Majesty's most honourable Privy 
Council. 


The Speaker said, before the House | 
proceeded to consider the question, it} 


would be as well to ascertain from the 
hon. member for Oldham, whether what 
he had read was a part of his speech, or 
a Motion [Mr. Cobbett: A Motion]. If 
the paper which the hon. Member had 
read was a part of his speech, it was pro- 
per to state, that it was unusual in that 
House to read a speech; if it were a 
Motion, then perhaps the hon. Member 
would address the House, in order to show 
how it could be regularly received. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, the paper which he 
had read was entitled a Resolution. It 
began, ‘‘ Resolved,” and went on as a 
Resolution to the end. 

The Speaker said, if it was a Resolution, 
or a string of Resolutions, he had only to 
inform the hon. Member, that it was cus- 
tomary to place on the Journals of the 
House Resolutions or Motions; but it 
would be extremely inconvenient to place 
on these Journals elaborate arguments or 
pamphlets. 

Mr. Cobbett admitted, that the Resolu- 
tions were long; but he was at the same 
time sure, that he had seen Resolutions 
equally long which had been moved in 
that House, and placed on the Journals. 
The House, however, might dispose of the 
question as it thought fit; but he would 
proceed, in the mean time, to show, that 
the Resolutions were founded in justice 
and reason. The hon. Member proceeded 
as follows:—Much has been said about 
Ministerial responsibility; but, for my 
part, I have never seen anything like real 
responsibility demanded of any Minister. 
Responsibility does not mean being laugh- 
ed at, or scolded, by the Members of this 
House. It means liability to punishment 
of some sort; and the least of those pun- 
ishments is that of being publicly censur- 
ed or reproved by some public authority. 
In common life it means liability to suffer 
in person or in purse ; and uot, to use the 
word ignorance as applicable to the right 
hon. Baronet, men are made to suffer, and 
justly made to suffer, for injuries arising 
from their want of knowledge in matters 
which they undertake to perform. If, 
for instance, a person profess to be a sur- 
geon, and you experience injury from his 
want of knowledge of his profession, you 
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have your action of damages against him; 
though it may clearly appear that his in- 
tention was good. It is not of bad inten- 
tion that I accuse the hon. Baronet, for I 
know nothing about his intentions ; but, 
bad intention is not necessary to be proved 
in the case of the surgeon: it is only 
necessary to show, that he has done in- 
jury from want of knowledge in his pro- 
fession. Just so ought it to be in the pre- 
sent case: the censure of this House 
ought to be inflicted, not only on account 
of the wrong that has been done; but 
also, in order to prevent like wrong being 
done in future from a similar cause. I 
am sorry that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty is not now in his place; because I 
counted on his zealous and able support 
upon this occasion. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his place in Parliament, in 
1829, frankly confessed, that he had been 
led astray in the case of the Bill of 1819, 
by the doctrines of Mr. Ricardo; that he 
repented him of what he had done in sup- 
porting that Bill; and that that Bill was 
making us pay in gold a debt contracted 
in a depreciated paper. The hon. mem- 
ber for Knaresborough told us, the other 
night, that Mr. Ricardo had lived to re- 
pent of his error. I hope, that this re- 
pentance was deep and sincere; for, as a 
political sin, his was the greatest ever com- 
mitted by mortal man. An hon. Baronet 
(the member for Kent) made grievous 
complaints the other night about the dis- 
tress of the landed interest ; but that hon. 
Baronet supported the measure which had 
caused that distress, not seeing that it 
would convey the lands from the then pro- 
prietors to the hands of the Jews and 
usurers. I now proceed to show how the 
Bill has worked in ruining landlords and 
farmers, and in the starving of labour- 
ers. First, I shall state how it reduced 
the price of wheat. The price of wheat 
for the twenty-one years preceding 1819, 
was 11s. 8d. a bushel; in 1818, 9s. 73d.; 
in 1819, 8s. 7}d.; in 1820, 7s. 64d.; in 
1821, 6s. 7d.; in 1822, 5s. 1}d. But 
wheat is the thing that falls slowest; it is 
so absolutely an immediate necessary of 
life, that the owner is able to keep up its 
price longer than any other article of farm 
produce. The price of cattle of all sorts 
fell much more in proportion than wheat 
did in price. But, let us take the article 
of English wool, of which the following 
has been the progress downwards in price. 
The price of South Down Wool; from 
27T 
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1797 to 1819, was 2s. 113d. per |b.; 
from 1819 to 1826, lld.; from 1826 
to 1833, 9d. What, then, must the 
effects of this Bill have been upon the 
farmer, the landlord, andthe labourer? In 
many parts of the country the amount of 
the wool used to be sufficient to pay the 
rent of the farm. How are farmers to pay 
their rent now, and without that rent, how 
are the landlords to pay the interest of 
the mortgage on their estates? The con- 
sequences have been such, that the land 
has passed away from its owners in innu- 
merable cases; and, though I verily be- 
lieve there are many landlords in the 
House who have lost more than the half 
of their estates by this Bill, yet I also 
believe, though they know that every 
word of this Resolution is true, not 
one of them will vote for it. Notonly has 
agriculture suffered by these proceedings ; 
manufactures have suffered the same fate, 
Let us take iron for instance. The price 
of iron (British pig), from 1797 to 1819, 
was 81. per ton; from 1819 to 1826, 51.; 
from 1826 to 1833, 21. 15s. The iron- 
master had the same rent to pay; if he 
had mortgages, the same amount of inter- 
est; and every one must see, that such a 
process must bring him down to ruin; 
and this is what ought to have been fore- 
seen by the right hon. Baronet. Nor were 
the effects confined to the King’s European 
dominions. I was surprised to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Secretary for 
the Colonies) assert, the other night, that 
the pecuniary distress of the West-Indians 
had arisen from their having produced too 
much sugar of late years; that it was 
over-production, and not the agitation of 
the slave question. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were to go to Preston, he would 
find, that the greater part of those naughty 
pretty girls, whom he and I so well re- 
member, are now, for the greater part, 
become wives; and he would find them, 
in too many cases, obliged to drink their 
tea without sugar: let him go and tell 
them, that the West-Indians bring too 
much sugar to England, and that that is 
the cause of their ruin. Iwas in hopes, 
that this strange notion was buried in the 
grave with the late Lord Liverpool, who, 
at the very moment when hundreds and 
thousands of the Irish were starving ; at 
that very moment, when we were called 
upon to subscribe to send them oatmeal 
and potatoes, declared, in the most posi- 
tive manner, that the distress arose from the 





over-production of food in both countries. 
Before the right hon, Gentleman again 
ascribes distress to over-production, I be- 
seech him to attend to the progress of 
prices in coffee and sugar, from the time 
of passing the fatal Bill of 1819; which 
prices are as follows :—-Coffee from 1797 
to 1819, 147s. per cwt.; from 1819 to 
1826, 90s.; from 1826 to 1833, 53s.— 
Sugar, from 1797 to 1819, 82s.; from 
1819 to 1826, 26s.; from 1826 to 1833, 
22s. There have been failures of late to 
the amount of 10,000,000/. in India. 
People wonder what is come over the East 
Indies : thousands upon thousands of East 
Indian families are in a state of the 
deepest distress. Indigo and saltpetre are 
the two great articles of produce in the 
East Indies. The progess of the prices 
of these downwards, in consequence of 
the Bill of 1819, will account for the 
ruin and bankruptcies in that country. 
The price of Indigo, from 1797 to 1819 
was 7s. 3d. per lb.; from 1819 to 1826 
5s. 1ld.; from 1826 to 1833 49. 11d.; 
present price, 48. 34d.; and none of low 
quality now is produced, as there was ten 
years ago. Saltpetre, from 1797 to 1819, 
was 65s. per cwt.; from 1819 to 1826 
23s.; from 1826 to 1833, 28s. Such 
are amongst the consequences of this 
first-mentioned Bill ; and for these conse- 
quences the right hon. Baronet is answer- 
able. Others were to blame as much or 
more than he; Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Tier- 
ney, and Mr. Ricardo ; but it was the right 
hon. Baronet who brought in the Bill, and 
what is more, he is now here himself. Had 
he been nothing more than a mere Mem- 
ber of Parliament, that would have been 
another thing ; but he was the author of 
the Bill by which this great and mighty 
mischief was done. He was, too, a Privy 
Councillor at the time. What mere Mem- 
bers of Parliament said upon the subject 
amounted to nothing. The hon. member 
for Hertfordshire, for instance, said, upon 
the introduction of the Bill, that, “ if ever 
there was a moment of his (Mr. Peel’s) life, 
in which he was most unquestionably and 
most eminently entitled to the gratitude of 
his country, it was the present one.” One 
of three courses must be taken by the right 
hon. Baronet: he must contend, that it was 
right to do all this enormous mischief ; that 
it was right to bring down to ruin so many 


‘hundreds of thousands of families ; or that 


he is not answerable for it seeing that it 


'was done by the Parliament; or that no 


such consequences were produced by the 
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Bill. The first two he will surely reject ; 
and as to the latter, I shall be very curious 
to hear what facts and what arguments he 
has to bring forward to produce conviction 
in the find of this House. Want of fore- 
sight would be the best defence ; and then 
he would have to account for his conduct 
in rejecting the warnings repeatedly given 
him by the hon. member for Whitehaven 
and the hon. member for Birmingham, also 
by the present right hon. Secretary-at- 
War, and by the “Bank Directors them- 
selves. The best way of proceeding, how- 
ever, would be to imitate the right hon. 
Baronet, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
confess his error, as he himself had most 
laudably done in the case of Catholic 
Emancipation, and other cases, especially 
that striking case, the voting for the reso- 
lution of Mr. Vausittart in 1811, declaring 
a one-pound note and a shilling to be equal 
in value to a guinea in gold. Having so 
laudably and so successfully recanted upon 
these occasions, why not do the same now ; 
and instead of being angry at this Motion 
being made, call upon t the House to adopt 
it, and vote for it himself? This would 
be the best way ; and to something very 
much like this, he must come, at last, what- 
ever may be the decision of to-night. But 
it is not the Bill of 1819 alone of which 
this Resolution speaks. There is the Bill 
of 1822 to be answered for. In 1822 the 
Government, of which the right hon. 
Baronet was a member, introduced a Bill 
for the purpose of lowering the value of 
money, and raising the price of commodities. 
Every one knows what had followed from 
the passing of that Bill. The noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord 
Althorp), stated the other night, when 
opposing the Motion of the hon. member 
for Whitehaven (Mr. Attwood), that he 
should not deem himself an honest man if 
he voted for that Motion. Now I ask the 
noble Lord in what the measure ascribed 
to the hon. member for Whitehaven differ- 
ed from that which passed in 1822? The 
two measures were precisely the same in 
principle. But there was something flagi- 
tious in the conduct of the Government in 
1822 with respect to the country bankers. 
They were then invited to London ; they 
were urged to put out their one-pound 
notes; they were given to understand that 
they were to be allowed to issue those notes 
for eleven years ; but when the proceedings 
then adopted had placed the country in a 
more dangerous state—when Ministers were 
compelled to come down to that House and 
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confess that they had brought the country 
to within forty-eight hours of a state of 
barter—the pledge given to the country 
bankers was broken, and Parliament passed 
the Act of 1826 ; which I have always de- 
clared, and still declare, was the most un- 
just measure ever adopted by any assembly 
in the world, except the acts passed against 
those who petitioned that House for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The compact, the so- 
lemn compact, entered into with the coun- 
try bankers was, that they should issue 
their one-pound notes for eleven years ; 
but in 1826 the right hon. Baronet came 
down to that House and advised it to 
put an end to the issue of country one- 
pound notes. The measure of 1826 brought 
down 100 country bankers to actual bank- 
ruptcy, and it half ruined at least 500 
more. After this they may talk as they 
will of the faith of Parliament and na- 
tional faith. Why was not faith kept, I 
ask, with the country bankers? But this 
was not the worst breach of faith. The 
great breach of faith was the return to low 
prices under the continuance of high taxes. 
I believe, that the right hon. Baronet was 
ignorant of the effects which his measure 
would préduce ; but, as the plea of igno- 
rance would not save a mischief-doing sur- 
geon, why is it to save a mischief-doing 
Minister? In the Resolution, however, I 
have not made use of the word ignorance ; 
but of the phrase, “ want of knowledge,” 
and that is, of course, confined to know- 
ledge applicable to the great matters in 
question. As to other matters, I pretend 
not that he is destitute of a want of know- 
ledge. In all other sciences he may, for 
aught I know, excel all the rest of man- 
kind. In one science, that of prosody, for 
instance, it appears that he greatly excels ; 
for, I understand, that, the other night, 
after I had left the House, he told the 
House, that I ought to have pronounced 
the word rescind with 7 short, instead of z 
long. I most willingly acknowledge the 
right hon. Baronet’s superior knowledge in 
this science ; but it is not with regard to 
the measure of sounds of letters that I 
accuse the right hon. Baronet with want of 
knowledge ; it is of the measure of value, 
of which I accuse him of that want; and 
of that want, there is not a man who hears 
me, who is not convinced in his heart that 
he ought to be accused. [At this moment 
Sir James Graham took his seat on the 
Treasury Bench]. Iam glad to perceive 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
returned ; for now I am sure that I shall 
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have one vote, atany rate. The right hon. 
Baronet, in a very elaborate performance, 
had insisted upon the justice of taking 
thirty per cent from the interest of the 
fundholders ; and he justified the propo- 
sition upon the ground, that the Bill of 
1819 had given to the fundholders thirty 
per cent more than they ought to receive. 
He had voted for the Bill of 1819, misled 
by the high authority, of Oracle Ricardo ; 
he had made the amende honorable ; but 
to make it complete, he must vote for this 
Resolution. There is another person, too, 
who must not be forgotten upon this occa- 
sion; namely, the present First Lord of 
the Treasury, who had declared in his 
place in Parliament, twenty times over, 
that all the great difficulties of the country 
arose from the Bill of 1819 having com- 
pelled the people to pay in sterling gold a 
debt contracted in depreciated paper. Well, 
the noble Lord has now the power to 
cause justice to be done ; and why does he 
not cause justice to be done? It has been 
said by the right hon. Baronet himself, that 
there had been great distress as to the 
changes in the value of money before 1819 ; 
and who has ever denied it? The Secre- 
tary for the Colonies has said, with an air 
of triumph, against the poor West Indians, 
that their distress was stated to exist so far 
back as 1804. The right hon. Secretary 
was then a very little boy ; if he had been 
a man then, he would have known that that 
distress arose from a cause precisely similar 
to that which is now in operation. The 
peace of Amiens had been made ; and the 
Bank of England had, agreeably to the 
then law, been preparing for a return to 
cash payments. There was always a state 
of uncertainty, during peace, as to the time 
when the Bank would be called upon to 
pay in gold; and, of course, there were 
frequent fluctuations in the value of money ; 
but this was all well known in 1819; the 
right hon. Baronet had had the experience 
of all this; and, therefore, these were so 
many beacons for him to shun, instead of 
examples for him to follow. In 1810 and 
1811, in the midst of war and of loans, it 
was proposed by Mr. Huskisson and a Com- 
mittee of that House, that the Bank should 
he compelled to pay in gold at the end of two 
years. Out of Bedlam such a proposition 
never was made before; yet, even the au- 
thors of that proposition, have, in this 
House, been extolled to the skies. The 
next defence is, as I gather from the debate 
on the proposition of the hon. member for 
Whitehaven, that it was necessary to do 
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something in 1819; that it was necessary 
no longer to suffer the.currency of the 
country to be in its then degraded and un- 
certain state. Whoever denied that? Not 
I at anyrate. Every man that I conversed 
with at the time wished for a return to the 
ancient standard of value. But does it fol- 
low that it was necessary that it should be 
done in that unjust and wicked or foolish 
manner in which it was done? If there 
be a mortification in a man’s foot which, if 
left alone, will certainly kill him in time, 
does it follow that it is right to cut off his 
head, in order to put a stop to the effects 
of mortification? And, did no one point 
out the proper and just thing todo? Was 
there nothing pointed out but the lowering 
of the standard or a depreciated paper- 
money? Had the right hon. Baronet no 
choice, except that which lay between the 
little shilling and the worthless rags? Oh 
_yes! there was something else pointed out 
to him ; and that, too, by parties to whom 
he ought to have listened with the greatest 
attention. In the year 1817 about a mil- 
lion and a-half of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men petitioned the then House of Com- 
mons for a Parliamentary Reform. But 
those Reformers were not such fools as to 
want a Reform that was to bring them no 
good. They petitioned to be relieved from 
their burthens; for a lowering of salaries 
and public pay in proportion to the 
then rise in the value of money ; they pe- 
titioned for a reduction of the interest of 
the debt, proportioned to the recent rise 
in the value of money ; they petitioned 
against being compelled to pay in sterling 
gold a debt which had been contracted in 
depreciated paper: they complained, as the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the pre- 
sent Prime Minister have complained, of 
being compelled to pay, in a high currency, 
debts contracted in a low currency. In 
justice to those men; in justice to those 
Reformers, chiefly belonging to the work- 
ing classes, I must beg the House to suffer 
me to read a small part of one of their pe- 
titions, sent from Hampshire on the 10th 
of February, 1817 :—‘ With regard to sala- 
‘ries paid out of the public money, your 
‘ petitioners beg leave humbly to observe, 
‘ that they have only to refer your hon- 
‘ourable House, to your own Journals, 
‘and to the Statute Book, for the space of 
‘ the last twenty years, in order to afford 
‘ your honourable House ample conviction 
‘ of the fact that the salaries of the Judges 
“have been doubled, that the salaries of 
‘the Police Justices have been greatly 
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‘ augmented, and that a like augmentation 
‘ has taken place in almost all other salaries, 
‘and in the pay and allowances of an 
‘ enormous military staff establishment, and 
‘that all these augmentations have been 
‘ adopted upon the express ground of the 
‘augmentation which had taken place in 
‘the price of wages, in the price of all 
‘ articles of dress, in the rents of houses 
‘and land, and in the prices of all the 
* necessaries of life; and, therefore, now 
‘ that it is notorious that these latter have 
‘ all been diminished in the degree of nearly 
‘ one-half, your petitioners will not insult 
‘ your honourable House by appearing to 
‘ suppose that you will refuse their humble 
* request, that the above-said salaries and pay 
‘may be immediately reduced in the same 
‘degree. And, as to the interest on the 
‘annuities constituting the funded debt, 
* your petitioners, agreeing in opinion with 
‘a noble Earl of the other House of Par- 
‘liament, that the currency of the coun- 
‘try has been changed, that the taxes, 
‘ which were imposed in a currency of low 
‘ value, are now collected in a currency of 
‘ high value, beg leave to observe also, that 
‘ the far greater part of the debt, which 
* was contracted in a low currency, is now 
‘ paid an interest for, by the people, in a 
‘higher currency. Therefore your peti- 
‘ tioners most humbly pray, that the rate of 
‘interest on the funded debt may be im- 
‘ mediately reduced, in such a degree that 
‘ the fruit of the whole productive labour 
‘of the country may no longer be swal- 
‘ lowed up by the dealers in funds, or, to 
‘ adopt the words of a petition, received by 
‘ the House of Commons from the town of 
* Leicester, at the time of the South-Sea 
‘ bubble, your petitioners most humbly im- 
‘ plore your honourable House, “ that the 
‘ last drop of the nation’s blood may not be 
‘ poured out to be licked up by the cannibals 
‘of Change Alley.”’ And, Sir, what was 
the answer that these sensible and indus- 
trious men received? There came petitions 
from 1,500,000 of them; and one single 
answer was given to them all; and that 
answer was, an Act of Parliament, passed 
by the then House of Commons, and the 
then House of Lords, to put them into 
dungeons at the pleasure of two Secretaries 
of State ; into any dungeons in the king- 
dom, without their being informed of what 
they were put into dungeons for ; and for 
keeping them in those dungeons as long as 
the Ministers should please. Ah! Sir, that 
is not forgotten by those men and by their 
children ; and happy would this House be 
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if it could be carried back to 1817, in order 
that it might follow the advice of those 
men, instead of inflicting unjust punishment 
upon them! The Parliament that inflicted 
that punishment, is, I thank God, never 
to return ; and it is for the present Parlia- 
ment, which is, really and truly the work 
of their efforts, to do justice to those of 
them who are now alive, and to the memory 
of those of them who are dead. But, Sir, 
it is not of the past only ; it is also of the 
present and of the future, that we have to 
speak, when we are talking of the effects 
of the want of knowledge in the right hon. 
Baronet. The Resolution which I have the 
honour to submit to the House, alleges, that, 
“at this moment, there appears to be no 
human being able to discover any quiet way 
of extricating the kingdom from its present 
state of difficulty and danger.” And is 
there any human being able to discover 
such a way? Vain is the imagination of 
him who supposes that the evil consequences 
of these measures have attained their 
height, and can go no further. The evils 
are daily increasing both in number and 
magnitude. Look at our state, in a pecu- 
niary point of view only: look at our con- 
stant uncertainty: look at our constant 
peril : a bank with a driblet of gold amount.. 
ing to a million or two, with twenty mil- 
lions of paper afloat : Scotland and Ireland 
with 1/. notes still, and with scarcely a bit 
of gold ever to be seen in either: fourteen 
millions of money, borrowed by the Go- 
vernment through the means of what are 
called Savings’ Banks; the most sensitive 
the easiest alarmed, and the quickest in 
seeking safety, and all liable to be drawn 
out and demanded in gold in one single 
day. In short, it must be evident to every 
man living, that a run for gold may at any 
time plunge the whole country into con- 
fusion ; and that there are many causes, 
any one of which might happen any day to 
produce such a run. Every thing, then, 
hangs by a mere thread ; every thing worthy 
of the name of property has thus been 
placed in jeopardy by that series of measures 
which began in 1819. If, indeed, the 
sufferings which the nation has had to 
endure during these thirteen years had 
purchased for it security against further 
pecuniary convulsions ; even then it would 
have been purchasing future security at a 
very dear rate ; but this is not the case ; 
it has only purchased us greater insecurity 
than ever: it has been thirteen years of 
suffering to purchase insecurity and peril, 
which are never to end until some convul- 
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sion come to put an end to our fears by 


realising that which we fear. This state 
of things has been produced by the Bill of 
1819, and its consequent measures ; and if 
there be no responsibility on those who 
inflict sufferings and dangers like these on 
a people, then let the word responsibility 
be effaced from our language; or, at any 
rate, never let it be again pronounced in 
this House. Before I conclude, I must 
notice the effects of the Bill of 1819 upon 
the condition of the working people 
throughout the kingdom. Had the evils of 
this bill fown over their heads, left them 
unharmed, I should have given myself 
very little trouble about its other conse- 
quences, and should certainly not have 
troubled the House with the Resolution 
now before it; but, having witnessed the 
ruin and misery brought upon them, and 
having once heard the right hon. Baronet 
assert that his Bill had mended their lot 
by making provisions cheaper, 1 cannot 
refrain from describing the consequences 
of this Bill to them; so mischievous have 
those consequences been, that, in my 
estimation, they surpass, and far surpass, 
all its other evil consequences put toge- 
ther. When the right hon. Baronet was 
speaking upon this subject, he forgot that 
lowering of wages could take place as well 
as lowering of prices; and I will now 
show him, by a document as authentic as 
any that can exist in the world, that his 
Bill, while it was producing all the other 
evils which I have attempted to describe, 
was absolutely working the destruction, 
either of the bodies, or the morals, of the 
labourers in agriculture. The document 
to which I refer, is, “ a new regulation of 
allowance to the poor,” dated from the 
Grand Jury Chamber, Winchester, August 
31st, 1822; and issued by the authority 
of Sir Thomas Baring, two other Lay 
Magistrates, and five other Magistrates 
being highly beneficed clergymen. It is 
signed by Mr. Woodham, of Winchester, 
their clerk. From this document, which I 
put upon record at the time, and which will 
now reach every part of this kingdom, it 
appears, that these Magistrates, ‘ recom- 
‘ mended the officers of every parish to offer 
‘ three shillingsa-week from Michaelmas to 
“ Lady- Day to every unmarried man, and 
‘ four shillings a-week from Lady Day to 
‘ Michaelmas, so that he may be engaged 
‘to work the whole year; and any un- 
‘ married man refusing that offer shall not 
* he entitled to any relief,’ 
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This “ new regulation” was adopted in 
consequence of the Act of 1819; and, 
those regulations continued up to the fall 
of 1830, when they produced their natural 
effects; and, though acts of violence and 
revenge are in a very few cases ever to be 
defended; and though I, by no means, 
defend those acts to which I now allude, 
let me ask the Members of this House to 
look at those regulations; to look at the 
hale young man condemned to labour 
throughout the whole year for 3s. 6d. a- 
week, without food, without drink, without 
lodging, without anything but the bare 
3s. 6d. A hundred and thirty-five labour- 
ers (most of them amongst the best of the 
county) transported, and most of them 
for life, leaving behind them seventy-nine 
wives, and upwards of 200 fatherless 
children: these, in Hampshire alone, we 
areto look at as amongst the consequences 
of the right hon. Baronet’s Bill of 1819. 
I call not upon the House to ascribe any 
portion of this shocking result to the right 
hon. Baronet’s intention ; for it is impos- 
sible that he ever could have dreamed that 
such dreadful consequences could have 
proceeded from that Bill: what I ascribe 
to him is a want of that sort of knowledge 
which he ought to have possessed before 
he attempted to bring forward that mea- 
sure. If, in sitting down, Si, | cannot 
boast of the forbearance of the House 
towards me, I have no wish to complain of 
the contrary. I have simply done my 
duty, in bringing before the House a sub- 
ject of greater importance than any that 
can be named. I have done it ina manner 
conformable with the practice of Parlia- 
ment; and I now leave it to the House to 
dispose of the Resolution in any manner 
that it pleases. 

Mr. John Fielden, in rising to second 
the Motion of his hon, colleague, begged 
to claim the indulgence of the House while 
he stated to them his reasons for doing so. 
He was actuated by no feelings of personal 
hostility to the right hon. Baronet, who 
was the subject of the Motion, but felt 
compelled from a sense of duty to adopt 
the course he had done. Whatever were 
the opinions of this House on the Bill of 
1819, and the measures subsequently 
connected with it, the prevailing opinion 
out of doors was, that it had produced 
misery and suffering such as were never 
before inflicted on any people so industri- 
ous and productive as were the people of 





| England. His hon, colleague had stated 
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that the taxes had been doubled since the 
Bill was adopted, and he (Mr. Fielden) 
hoped the House would have patience with 
him while he showed them that the scale of 
taxes imposed on him, and the class of ma- 
nufacturers to whom he belonged, had been 
trebled since the year 1815—the close of 
the war; he had aright to complain of 
this. A responsibility for having done 
this injustice rested somewhere; and, 
believing, as he did, that it had been 
caused by a contraction of the currency, 
and what was called a return to cash pay- 
ments, without any measure being adopted 
to reduce the taxes to the alteration made 
in the value of money by the Bill of the 
right hon, Baronet; he complained of 
the operations of that Bill; and as the 
right hon. Gentleman had in this Session 
set up a justification of his Bill, and said 
he would not shrink from the responsibility 
it involved, and as the right hon. Gentle- 
man was still opposed to that adjustment 
which should have accompanied it in 
1819, he had a right to complain of him. 
He had heard that the right hon. Baronet’s 
father had warned him of the consequences 
of that Bill, and had stated to him, that if 
it were passed, it would double the value 
of his funded property, but somebody 
would lose it; whether the right hon. 
Baronet had had such a warning or not, 
he could not say, but such, he would 
endeavour to show to the House, had been 
its effects, He would suppose a case, that 
a parent, at the close of the war in 1815, 
had two sons, A and B, to whom he 
bequeathed the sum of 1,000/. each, to 
be vested in the hands of trustees until 
they came of age, with a direction that 
A’s 1,000. should be invested in the three 
per cent consols, which at 57/, 10s., the 
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price of that day, would purchase 1,740/. 
and that B’s 1,000/. should be invested in 
land. The present price of three per 
cents, was 87/. 10s. and this would give 
for A 1,522/. 10s. The 1,000/. of B’s, 
invested in land, was not now worth more 
than 750/., so that the principal belonging 
to A was more than double the principal 
belonging to B. _ The interest the trustees 
of A received, from the time of the invest- 
ment to the present period, amounted to 
9391. 12s., while the interest upon B’s 
investment would not be more than 540/. 
so that the trustee of A now was in 
possession of 2,462/. 2s., while the trustee 
of B had only 1,290/. Now, neither of 
these children nor these trustees had done 
any act to produce these results; but A 
was now possessed of double the property 
of B. Were changes like this, arising 
from the alteration in the value of money, 
to be overlooked? Was it just? Was 
it reasonable? He would then proceed to 
show what had been the effects of the 
alteration in the value of money as mea- 
sured in the manufactures which be (Mr. 
Fielden) produced ; and the intrinsic value 
of which is the same now as in 1815, not- 
withstanding such alteration. He should 
here have the support of the hon. member 
for Essex, who, on a former night declared, 
that money, which was the mere measure 
of commodities, did not alter their value, 
To illustrate what he had to show to the 
House, he would claim their indulgence, 
while he read to them a table, showing 
the prices of cotton, and of articles manu- 
factured from it from 1815 to the end of 
1832, The table contained twelve co- 
lumns, and he would first read what those 
columns contain: [Here the hon. Mem- 
ber read the following table. ] 

(See over leaf. ) 
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Here he had shown that the class of 
manufacturers to which he belonged had, 
at the end of 1832, not only paid both in- 
terest and principle, if the account between 
them and the national creditor had been 
kept in those manufactures: but that they 
had overpaid the account by eleven pieces 
and two-thirds of a piece. The Govern- 
ment had had from the cotton manufac- 
turers what this table shows for this ac- 
count, and, if it be not settled, proof is 
here given of the wrong done by Govern- 
ment to the manufacturers by raising the 
standard of value. It was perfectly right 
to recur to a metallic standard, but wrong 
to do so without accompanying it with an 





equitable adjustment between the public 
and the fundholder, and between all 
debtors and creditors who would be seri- 
ously injured by such achange. But how 
do the manufacturers now stand with 
regard to the national creditors? They are 
told that they now owe not sixty-six-pieces 
and two-thirds for every 60/., as they did 
in 1815, but that they now owe 218 pieces 
for every 60/. Notwithstanding this he 
declared that, if they be fairly dealt with, 
they should be considered as having paid 
off the whole of the debt. Here is crying 
injustice, and for which somebody ought 
to be responsible. He would ask, was it 
right or equitable that his class should be 





REFERENCES TO THE TABLE. 
* No. 1. Shows the number of pounds weight of cotton required to make a piece of third 745. calico: 


2. The average price of cotton per pound. 
3. The average cost of cotton for one piece. 


4. The average price of such calico in the Manchester market. 
5. The average sum the manufacturer had for labour, expenses and profits, in every year from 


1815 to 1832 inclusive. 


6. The average sum for labour, expenses, and profit, for three periods of six years each. 
7. The sum less per cent for labour, expenses, and profit, in each of the six years than in the year 


1815, the close of the war. 


8. The number of pieces of said calicoes which 60/. would purchase the fundholder in 1815. 
9. The number of pieces the fundholder was entitled to receive annually, at the rate of 5 pieces 


per cent. 


10. The number of pieces the manufacturer has had to pay annually. 
11. The excess of pieces over and above 5 per cent. he has had to pay in the respective years. 
12. The’simple interest on such excess from the year in which the manufacturer had to pay it to 


the end of the year 1832. 
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thus dealt with? The manufactures that 
he had been speaking of were wove upon 
hand-looms, and during this period the 
hand-loom weaver had had his wages 
reduced from 4s. 6d. to 1s, 3d., and look- 
ing further back the result would be worse 
still. He had limited his retrospective 
view to the year 1815, because that was 
the year when the war ceased and the 
borrowing ended, and from which period 
no addition to the burthens of the people 
in consequence of the debt should have 
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been made. It was the duty of statesmen 
at that period (and the right hon. Baronet 
was one), so to have regulated the currency 
as to have prevented any increase of taxa- 
tion as measured in things. He would 
now read to the House what had been the 
effect upon those engaged in manufactur- 
ing upon power-looms, and with the most 
improved machinery during the same 
period; and similar results would be mani- 
fest. [Here the hon. Member read the 
three following tables. ] 
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He was sorry to see such impatience 
manifested by the House. He was aware 
how unsatisfactory it was to them to hear 
details of this sort, and in terms they might 
not clearly understand, but which it was 
necessary for him to use. He knew the 
House had not been accustomed to have its 
time taken up-in this way, but he thought 
a better knowledge of manufactures, and 
of the state of those engaged in them, was 
necessary in this House, for it should be 
borne in mind, that the manufacturers had 
to pay taxes out of the money they received 
for their labour ; and in the proportion the 
money value of their labour was reduced, 
their means of paying taxes and of con. 








suming taxed commodities were also reduced. 
The tables he had read, show a correspond- 
ing decline in four most important branches 
of cotton manufacture, and might be relied 
on as being a true criterion of what had 
been the state of the whole of that great 
business for the last eighteen years, and 
whether the weaving part had been done 
by hand-looms or by power-looms. Now, 


it would appear that great injustice had 
been done to manufacturers in the cotton 
trade, and we were not yet arrived at a 
safe currency. We had still a paper money, 
consisting of five-pound notes, ten-pound 
notes and upwards, and what assurance had 
he, if the right hon. Baronet be continued 
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one of his Majesty’s Privy Council, that a 
further appreciation of money might not 
be resorted to? He therefore, thought, on 
this ground, he was justified in supporting 
the Motion of his hon. colleague. It 
might be said, that these manufactures could 
be made cheaper—that cotton was cheaper. 
The right hon, Baronet asked, the other 
night, how it was, that cotton had fallen in 
price. He would tell the right hon. Ba- 
ronet what perhaps might be worth know- 
ing, that a standard of value had been ob- 
served, which his bill, bad as it was, had 
not the power to change, and that cotton 
was not cheaper. The manufacturers, pur- 
chased their cotton from the Americans, and 
they now gave them as many pieces of 
goods {or pounds of twist) for the same 
number of pounds of cotton as they did in 
1815, notwithstanding the price of cotton 
here had‘varied from 193d. to 53d. per 
pound, as measured in the money of this 
country. For the cotton that would make 
seventy pieces they gave 244 pieces in 1815; 
for the same in 1824 they gave 221; in 
1831, 222; and in 1832, 26; and the 
average of the eighteen years had been 
23% pieces, for the cotton that was required 
to produce seventy pieces of third 74s. 
calico. But it was said, the necessaries of life 
were lower, that we had had improvements 
in machinery, and that we could produce 
goods cheaper. As to the necessaries of 
life, we had now to give the labour re- 
quired to make two pieces of calico, for the 
same quantity of wheat which the labour 
required to make one piece would purchase, 
comparing the average price of wheat at 
88s. the quarter, which it was in the seven 
years 1812 and 1818, inclusive, with its 
present price of 53s. per quarter. And 
admitting there might have been some im- 
provements in machinery which, by-the-by, 
had been much overstated, he asked what 
right had the fundholder to share with the 


‘manufacturers in the fruits of their inge- 


nuity, and increased labour? He had none. 
If the debt had been fairly contracted, 
which it was not, he had no right to any 
greater quantity of other men’s productions, 
than he could purchase at the time with 
the money helent. But he denied the right 
of Parliament to impose this debt upon the 
people, and saddle posterity with the pay- 
ment of it. But, even if they had the 
right, Parliament was not justified in at- 
tempting to cause it to be paid in money of 
a higher denomination of value than that 
in which it was borrowed. The war could 
not have been carried on without a depre- 
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ciation in the standard of value, for they 
could not have raised the supplies within 
the year, and therefore, it was unjust to 
resort to an appreciation of the vealed of 
value without accompanying it with a cor- 
responding reduction of taxation. It was 
said we were in an average state of prosper- 
ity. He did not know how hon. Gentle- 
men made their comparisons. He had 
shown that we every year went on getting 
less and less for labour, expenses, and pro- 
fits, for the manufactures we produced. It 
had also been boasted that the hands em- 
ployed in mills were well off. The hon. 
member for Buckinghamshire (he believed) 
said the other night that the hands em- 
ployed in the cotton-mills near Manchester, 
could get, on an average, ten shillings per 
week. If this was so, let them compare 
that with the average for the same descrip- 
tion of hands in America, who get 
14s. 11d. on an average for the same sort of 
work. Why was this mighty difference ? 
Besides, the difference was not only in 
amount of money, for the American hands 
could purchase double the quantity of provi- 
sions that the same money would purchase 
in England. The number of persons, too, 
employed in cotton-mills, was small com- 
pared with the number of hand-loom 
weavers, who were in such deep distress ; 
the number in all the cotton-mills in Great 
Britain would not, he believed, exceed 
170,000 ; and his opinion was, that there 
were four persons engaged at hand-loom 
weaving for one person employed in mills. 

An Bion. Member rose to order, and com- 
plained that the hon. Member’s speech had 
reference to a scale of prices unconnected 
with the Motion. 

Mr. John Fielden did not know why the 
hon. Member should have spoken to order, 
when he (Mr. Fielden) was showing the 
distress which had arisen from the operation 
of the right hon. Baronet’s Bill. Didthe hon. 
Member think he should support a motion 
like this, without giving his reasons for doing 
so? He could see no necessity for this inter 
ruption, nor for the repeated cries of “ Oh ! 
Oh!” He hoped hon. Members would let 
him proceed to the ead of what he had to 
offer. He assured them he would not be 
put down by noise and clamour. He was 
sent there to represent the labouring and 
manufacturing classes, who expected their 
case would be attended to in a Reformed 
Parliament differently from the manner in 
which it was now received. He and they 
had hoped that he was sent to a deliberative 
assembly to discuss and determine for the 
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people’s good ; but, when he went back to 
his constituents and told them that when 
he recapitulated the fatal effects of the 
right hon. Baronet’s measures, and the in- 
stances in which their interests were sacri- 
ficed, to their utter ruin, he was only 
laughed at by hon. Members, could they 
think that such conduct would give satis- 
faction? Such conduct was very unbe- 
coming, and ought not to be practised in 
the Sees The best way to cause him 
to sit down would be to listen to him pati- 
ently until he had concluded what he had 
to say. He had other matter to state to 
the House as a reason for the vote he should 
give on this question. In 1829, during a 
period of severe distress, he and a number 
of other manufacturers met at Burnley, 
to represent the distress that prevailed in 
that district to the right hon. Baronet, 
then Secretary for the Home Department, 
and he would read the memorial which was 
sent up on that occasion to their county 
Member, Lord Stanley, and the answer of 
the right hon. Baronet. But before doing 
so, he would just observe, that this distress 
was so great in the manufacturing districts, 
that the boroughreeve of the loyal town of 
Manchester, for the first time in his (Mr. 
Fielden’s) experience, called a public meet- 
ing in that town to petition Parliament or 
to memorialize the King upon the subject. 
The memorial he had mentioned, was as 
follows :— 


To the Right Honourable Robert Peel, his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

Sheweth,—That your petitioners, deeply 
impressed with a sense of the increasing dis- 
tress of the manufacturing and labouring po- 
pulation within the hundred of Blackburn 
(whieh hundred contains, according to the 
last census, 148,704 individuals), have taken 
measures for the assembling of a few of the 
cotton manufacturers of that district, prepara- 
tory to which they had caused to be made ac- 
curate surveys of the poor in about half-a- 
dozen townships in which they might expect 
immediate co-operation in their object, and 
that such surveys being completed, they had 
intended to have prosecuted the inquiry upon 
a more extensive scale. But your petitioners 
being now assembled at the Bull Inn in Burn- 
ley, on the first day of May, 1829, and being 
furnished with the several returns from town. 
ships hereafter alluded to, feel themselves so 
alarmed with the result, that they are impelled 
at once to submit it to you without losing the 
time which must be consumed in obtaining 
more numerous returns. 

That they feel themselves the more justified 
in this course, because they believe that the 
few returns already furnished, will exhibit a 
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tolerably correct view of the general state of 
the trade, and of the population throughout 
the whole district. 

That the result of these returns shows that, 
in the seven townships of Colne, Foulbridge, 
Tramden, Marsden, Barrowford, Higham, 
Goldshard, and Roughler, containing, in the 
whole, a population of 19,869 individuals, 
there are 5,137 persons (approaching to one- 
third of the whole), whose weekly income, 
arising from labour, varying from 18d. to 2s., 
presents an average weekly income per head 
of 19d.; and there are 1,743 persons (beiug 
one-eleventh part of the whole) whose weekly 
income, from the like souree, varying from 2s. 
to 2s. 6d., presents an average weekly income 
per head of 2s. 3d.; thus showing that better 
than one-half of the whole population do not 
earn, On an average, more than 15$@. per head 
per week, from which there are considerable 
outgoings, leaving a clear income applicable 
for food, clothing, and rent, and other neces- 
saries, of less than 2d. a-head per day. That, 
notwithstanding this small pittance is the full 
income of so large a population, it may be 
safely stated that they are, at least at present, 
in full employment; but your petitioners are 
afraid that such full employment cannot long 
be continued, as even, according to the pre- 
sent state of wages, the manufacturers cannot 
dispose of their commodities at a remunerating 

rice. 

: That the property within the above town- 
ship liablz to the poor-rate is so overwhelmed 
with public charges that it does not at present 
afford more assistance in the shape of paro- 
chial relief than about 12d, per head per week 
in addition to the earnings—thus showing 
that, even including parochial relief, the 
weekly income of more than one-half of the 
population does not exceed, on an average, 
173d. per head per week. 

That your petitioners ascribe this miserable 
state of the poor to the present very low state 
of wages, which are already under the lowest 
state which they fell to in the distressed times 
of 1825-26, whilst the price of provisions in 
general is considerably higher than at that 
period, 

That your petitioners do not venture to give 
any Opinion on the cause producing this low 
state of wages, nor to suggest any remedies for 
the same; but they content thethselves with 
this simple statement of facts, to which they 
respectfully, but earnestly, entreat your imme- 
diate attention. 


(Signed) James Grimshaw, 
(Chairman of the Meeting.) 
William Hargreaves, 
John Fielden 
Nicholas England, 
Thomas Kaye, 
Benjamin Hargreaves, 
William Bolton, 
Lord Massey, 
William Corlass, 
John Roberts, 
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In reply to this very reasonable and mo- 
derate request, the memorialists received 
the following answer, in a letter addressed 
to Lord Stanley, which he would read to 
the House, and he durst say they would 
listen to it with more attention than they 
had heard either the memorialists or him- 
self. 


Whitehall, May 13, 1829. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of 
the 9th instant, and of the memorial which ac- 
companied it, setting forth the extreme distress 
of the labouring classes in the neighbourhood 
of Colne and Burnley. 

On the first indication of disturbance in the 
county. of Lancaster, I took immediate mea- 
sures for the reinforcement of the troops in 
the northern district, with the view of affording 
to the civil power every assistance in the pro- 
tection of life and property—and I earnestly 
hope that through the active measures of the 
magistracy and. the commander of the forces 
in the district, the public peace will be pre- 
served. 

I need scarcely assure your Lordship that 
his.Majesty’s Government deeply regret that 
state of suffering and privation, to which alone 
any disposition to acts of insubordination and 
outrage appear to be ascribed. 

When the distress is general, asit is described 
to be in the memorial which you have trans- 
mitted to me, it is very difficult to divine any 
measure by which its immediate relief, or even 
the mitigation of it, in any material degree, can 
be effected. But I beg your Lordship to in- 
form the memorialists, that I shall not fail to 
bring the representation which they have trans- 
mitted to me, through your Lordship, under 
the consideration of his Majesty’s Government. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

Robert Peel. 


The House would see that the memorialists 
gave no opinion as to the cause or remedy 
for the distress complained of ; but con- 
tented themselves with simply stating the 
fact, that a large proportion of the work- 
people in the hundred of Blackburn had 
less than 16d. a-week for subsistence ; and 
he thought that such distress should have 
led to an inquiry into the cause of it ; but 
it did not, and the answer was so unsatis- 
factory that the memorialists, seeing that 
there was a notice of a motion by Sir R. 
Vyvyan for the 26th of the same month, 
for inquiry into the cause of the distress 
of the country, they sent up a representa- 
tion to that Gentleman of the distress that 
they had ascertained and reported to the 
right hon. Baronet, and they soon after re- 
ceived a reply from Sir R. Vyvyan, that on 
the day the motion was to come on, there 
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were not forty Members in the House, and 
consequently the inquiry was then got rid 
of! The right hon. Baronet refused to 
inquire into the distress, but soldiers. were 
sent by him into the neighbourhood where 
it prevailed, who consumed the food which 
was so much wanted by the labouring 
people. The right hon. Baronet would 
not, in 1829, inquire into the distress, and 
he had, in this Session, refused to give his 
assent to inquiry into the distress when 
proposed by the hon.. member for White- 
haven, and the hon. member for Birming- 
ham, and these were additional reasons 
with him (Mr. Fielden) for giving his 
support to the Motion of his hon. col. 
league. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that, influenced 
by the respect which he entertained for the 
tribunal before which he was arraigned, 
he should treat the charge as if it had 
been preferred against him by some man 
of great weight and influence, who acting 
according to his conscientious conviction, 
and stimulated by an imperative sense of 
duty, felt it necessary that in his person 
a public example should be made, and 
that he should be subject to the highest 
penalty which could be inflicted on any 
one admitted to his Majesty’s Councils. 
He would take for granted that the hon. 
Gentleman conscientiously believed it to 
be incumbent upon him to call upon the 
House to inflict the greatest public disgrace 
which they could inflict, as a warning to 
future Ministers. It certainly appeared 
strange to him that the hon. Gentleman 
should conscientiously entertain that opin- 
ion, when, only a few nights ago, he had 
openly avowed in that House, that when 
he compared him (Sir Robert Peel) to 
others who had been concerned in the 
same measures, he thought him an angel 
of spotless purity. That the hon. Gen- 
tleman should, after such an avowal, think 
it reconcileable with justice, to select him 
as the special and single victim for punish- 
ment, warranted a suspicion that other 
objects than those of public justice were 
contemplated by the hon. Gentleman. 
Two months had now elapsed since the 
notice of this Motion was first given, and 
up to this hour he had never received the 
slightest intimation of the specific ground 
on which he was to be put upon his trial. 
Whether the charge was a corrupt motive, 
or ignorance, or wilful misconduct, he was 
left to guess from the vague notice of the 
hon, Gentleman’s Motiop, He now unders 
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stood from his speech of to-night, that the 
hon. Gentleman was convinced that he 
(Sir Robert Peel) had not been swayed 
in the slightest degree by any views to 
self-interest, or by any motives of a per- 
sonal nature; but then the hon. Gentle- 
man maintained, that he had been guilty 
of gross and unpardonable ignorance in 
the discharge of his public duties, and 
that, therefore, he ought to be dismissed 
from his Majesty’s Councils by a vote of 
the House of Commons. Would it not 
have been fair in the hon. Gentleman, 
when he was drawing up his long and 
elaborate bill of indictment, to have com- 
municated to the accused the specific 
offences for which he was to be put upon 
his trial, in order that he might have had 
the ordinary opportunity of meeting the 
accusation and of preparing for hisdefence? 
Was it consistent with justice, with can- 
dour, or with ordinary usage, that he 
should hear that night, for the first time, 
this tissue of accusations? Accusations 
of what? Of something that he did in 
the years 1819, 1822, and 1826. And 
then the hon. Member who had seconded 
the Motion had not confined himself to 
proceedings connected with the currency 
—but had said, on the contrary, that he 
would vote for his dismissal on account of 
an answer which he had returned to a 
memorial addressed to him from a party 
of manufacturers who had assembled on 
the subject of wages at the Bull Inn at 
Burnley. The hon. Member had read the 
memorial, and read what the hon. Member 
had called the answer; but the fact was, 
that this was not an answer to the memo- 
rial, but an answer to a letter that he had 
received from Lord Stanley upon a differ- 
ent subject, which letter the hon. member 
for Oldham (Mr. Fielden) had thought 
fit to suppress. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Fielden) had said, that he and his friends 
had met at the Bull Inn, and had addressed 
to him (Sir Robert Peel) a statement 
respecting wages, and that they had 
received from him by way of reply a 
letter about sending them troops, for which 
they had never applied. Such had been 
the statement of the hon. member for 
Oldham. But suppose that Lord Stanley 
had addressed to him (Sir Robert Peel) 
a representation upon the danger to the 
public peace existing in the county of 
Lancashire, and suppose that the letter 
referring to troops was in answer to the 
representation of the noble Lord, who had 
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been foreman of the Grand Jury, and had: 
made a communication to him officially 
in his public capacity : suppose the case 
was thus (as, if reference were made 
to the documents in the department of the 
Secretary of State’s Office he believed it 
would prove to be), he asked the House 
with what justice the hon. Member could 
read his answer to the House, and at the 
same time withhold the communication to 
which that letter was the reply? He asked, 
with what sense of justice, with what feel- 
ings of common decency, the hon. Mem- 
ber could urge this as a sufficient ground 
to dismiss him from his Majesty’s Coun- 
cils?. Suppose he had mis-conducted 
himself with respect to the men who had 
met at the Bull Inn, on the subject of 
wages, why had not the hon. Member the 
courage to bring a charge against him bya 
distinct motion, having express reference 
to that transaction? What connexion 
had it with the Currency Question, on 
which he was arraigned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham? Why had not the hon. : 
Member, who dwelt so much on his twelve 
columns about the price of muslins and 
calicoes—why, if the distress of the coun- ° 
try, or of any part of the country, was a 
fair subject for the consideration of Par- 
liament (and he fully admitted, that it 
was)-—why had he not brought it forward 
in a fair and manly manner ?—why had 
he not, instead of accusing him in this’ 
pitiful, sneaking, skulking way, proposed 
some better remedy for the distress of the 
people, some surer method of raising the 
price of his muslins and his calicoes, than 
the dismissal of one man from the Councils 
of theKing? But both the hon. Gentlemen 
were as ignorant of facts and of forms as 
they were ready toassail him. If the hon. 
Member had communicated to him his Reso- 
lutions, he would have sofar correctedthem, 
that they should not have abounded with 
misrepresentations, and false statements 
of notorious facts. The Resolutions began 
by stating, ‘ That, according to the laws 
‘ and customs of this kingdom, the King, 
‘ our Sovereign Lord, can do no wrong to 
‘ the whole, to any part, or to any one, of 
‘ his subjects: that, however, effectually to 
‘ guard against wrong being in his Majesty’s 
‘name, and under his authority, done to 
‘ his subjects with impunity, the same laws 
‘ and customs which have, as our birth- 
‘ right, descended to us from our just and 
‘ wise forefathers, make all and every one, 
‘acting in that name and under that 
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‘authority, fully and really responsible to 
‘ the good people of this kingdom for every 
‘ wrong done unto them by any and every 
‘ person invested with such authority; and 
‘that, in virtue of such responsibility, 
‘the wrong-doing party is subject to 
‘such censures, pains, and penalties, 
‘as, in virtue of the said laws and cus- 
‘ toms, the several tribunals of the king- 
‘dom have, in all ages, been wont to 
‘inflict: that if this responsibility were 
‘not real and practical, we should be 
‘ living under not only a despotism, but an 
* avowed despotism, for the King, being in- 
‘ capable of wrong-doing, and his servants 
‘ being responsible merely innameand form, 
‘ and not in practice, they also can do no 
‘ wrong, and then the people of this re- 
‘nowned kingdom, the cradle of true 
‘liberty, would be the most wretched 
‘slaves ever yet heard of under the 
‘sun; that, in cases where the wrong 
‘ doing is committed by inferior function- 
‘aries, or is, in its effects, confined to 
‘ individuals, or to small numbers of suf- 
‘ ferers, the ordinary courts of justice have 
‘ usually been deemed competent to afford 
‘ redress to the injured; but that, when 
‘the wrong is the act of a Minister 
‘of State, sworn to advise the King for 
* the good of his people, when that Min- 
‘ ister of State receives, as a reward for his 
‘ fidelity and: skill, large sums of the 
‘ people’s money’—The first charge then 
against him was, that he was a Minister 
of the Crown sworn to advise the Crown, 
to the best of his ability, and in the 
receipt of a large salary for performing 
that duty, when he contributed to pass 
the Act of 1819. Unfortunately for this 
charge, in the year 1819, he was not 
Minister of the Crown, he was not a 
sworn adviser of the Crown, nor was he 
in the receipt of one farthing of the public 
money. The hon. Gentleman insinuated— 
by way of aggravation of this charge, that 
he being in the receipt of large sums of 
the public money, had increased his official 
salary, by increasing in 1819 the value 
of money. Now the truth was, that in 
1819, when the value of money was raised, 
he had no salary, and in 1822, when, 
according to ‘the hon. Gentleman, the 
value of money was lowered, he was a 
Minister, and he had a salary. The 


fatal Act of 1819, as it was called, 
was not introduced by him in his capa- 
city of Minister, but a private Member 
of the House of Commons. 
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of the hon. Gentleman, therefore, if made 
at all, ought to be, not for his dis- 
missal from the Privy Council, but for 
his expulsion from the House of Commons. 
This Act of 1819 was in no respect the 
offspring of any advice he gave to the 
King, for he was not then in office, nor 
connected with the Government. He had 
left office in the preceding year, 1818 ; 
he had given no advice to his Majesty 
whatever on the subject; he was asked 
by the Government whether he had any 
objection to take the Chair of the Com- 
mittee of that House, which was then 
about to be appointed to inquire into the 
subject of the Currency; he had replied 
that he had given his vote in favour of 
Mr. Vansittart’s Resolutions in 1811, with- 
out a full consideration of the subject, and 
that he must reserve to himself the right 
of taking a course perfectly unfettered 
either by his own former votes, or the 
opinions of any member of the Govern- 
ment. The result of more mature con- 
sideration and of the inquiry before the 
Committee, was a conviction on his part, 
that cash payments ought to be resumed, 
and he had acted upon that conviction. 
But as he had before observed, he acted 
on it as an individual Member of Parlia- 
ment, not as an adviser of the Crown, and 
therefore the Motion of that night ought 
to be for his expulsion from the House. 
The charge against him was, that he had: 
over-persuaded—that he had deluded by 
a speech, an innocent and unsuspecting 
House of Commons. But he must first 
have deluded the Select Committee, on 
whose Report the Bill and his speech were 
founded. But who deluded the House of 
Lords? for that House was also a party to 
the whole proceeding to which it gave a 
cordial and unanimous assent. The hon. 
Gentleman was grossly ignorant of every 
fact connected with the case. He charged 
him with having introduced three measures 
asa Minister of State, when in fact he 
had introduced only. one of them, and that 
one notin the capacity of a Minister of 
the Crown. When the other two measures 
were brought forward, he was a member 
of the Government, but he was not the in- 
troducer of either of them. These three 
Bills passed through the two Houses of 
Parliament in the years 1819, 1822, and 
1826. The Bill of 1819 was the only one 
which he had introduced, and that was 
founded on the Report of the Committee; 
to that Report no exceptions were taken, 
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and the Bill passed through the House 
of Commons without a division. The Bill 
of 1822, the hon. Gentleman said, was a 
Bill notoriously brought in to repeal the 
Act of 1819; and he had declared it to 
be grossly inconsistent to bring in a Bill 
in the year 1822 to repeal the Act of 1819. 
There might be a man gifted with faculties 
of so high an order that no charge of in- 
consistency could ever be brought against 
him—a man of such clear apprehension, of 
such profound penetration, of such con- 
summate judgment, that he never had 
held opposite opinions on any subject— 
one whose pen never contradicted his 
tongue, and was never inconsistent with 
itself;—such a man might be entitled 
to address him to the argumentum ad 
hominem—to arraign him for the want of 
consistency. He would, however, whisper 
to the hon. Member, that he was not the 
man; that from no quarter could the 
charge of inconsistency proceed with so 
bad a grace. The charge of inconsistency 
brought against poor short-sighted human 
beings as to the effects of political 
measures ~— this accusation, that politi- 
cians had not penetrated into futurity— 
had rot foreseen all the remote conse- 
quences of the measures they introduced— 
that made wise by experience, they had 
been compelled to recede and repair their 
‘errors—argued either consummate wisdom, 
or consummate assurance in him who pre- 
ferred it. But, after all, was the Act of 
1822 tantamount to a repeal of the Act 
of 1819. What had Mr. Huskisson said 
of the bill of 1822? Mr. Huskisson 
said, ‘‘ the present plan so far from being 
suggested because the measure of 1819 
was repented of, was at all points per- 
fectly consistent with that measure; and 
he (Mr. Huskisson) in the Committee 
upon the Bill of 18i9, had actually 
proposed that the present plan should at 
that time be recommended to Parlia- 
ment.”* These were questions on which 
hon, Gentlemen differed then, and differ 
now; but if the House assented to the 
motion for dismissing him from his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council, would it not actu- 
tually decide the whole of these ques- 
tions? He would again say, that he 
still felt that it was right to try the expe- 
riment of the year 1826; but subsequent 
experience had convinced him that he 
could not permit the issue of the one and 
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twopound notes without practicallybanish- 
ing the gold, and undermining the basis 
on which the great superstructure of the 
currency was built. It was this consider- 
ation that had induced the Government 
to shorten the period for which the small 
notes had been issued. He was sorry to 
occupy the time of the House by such 
statements; but he dared to say that the 
hon. Gentleman would pronounce that he 
had entirely shrunk from the question, if 
he did not enter into the details of the 
policy of the Acts of both the years 1819, 
1822, and 1826. But the proper time 
for discussing the policy of these Acts 
was when the question of the currency 
was before the House the other night, and 
on that occasion, he had declared, that in 
the year 1819, it was very difficult to have 
taken any other course than that which 
had been adopted. However, the policy 
of the different Acts had then been dis- 
cussed ; he would not further waste the 
time of the House by referring to it; as 
the real question for them to determine 
now was whether he (Sir Robert Peel), on 
the ground of interested motives, or on 
the ground of utter ignorance, or what was 
far worse, in defiance of the solemn warn- 
ing which he and all mankind had re- 
ceived from the oracular predictions of the 
hon. member for Oldham, had pursued a 
line of policy for which he ought now, by 
a vote of that House, to be dismissed for 
ever from his Majesty’s Privy Council.— 
When the three measures were passed, 
what was the sense entertained of them by 
the House of Commons? The Billof 1819 
went through that House, as he had said 
before, without any opposition whatever, 
and without one single division either on 
its principle, or on any one of its details. 
In the year 1822 the Bill underwent very 
little discussion. There was only one 
division upon it in its progress through 
that House. And though now described in 
terms of such strong condemnation by the 
hon. Member, it was then opposed only 
on the second reading. He had certainly ° 
not deluded the House on that occasion, 
for he had taken no part in the discussion, 
and when the House was divided on the . 
second reading how many gentlemen voted 
against it? Why, only four.—In the 
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year 1826 the Bill had undergone repeated 
discussions, and, he believed, several di- 
visions, and at last the House had divided 
on the third reading. What was the di- 
vision in that case ? 
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were for the third reading 108, and against 
it 9. To the whole of the three Bills, 
therefore, of 1819, 1822, and 1826, the 
total opposition that could be mustered 
was 13, out of a House of 658 Members. 
Was he to be dismissed the Privy Coun- 
cil for measures which the House had 
ratified by such large majorities? He was 
then dealing with the Motion on its me- 
rits, and supposing it to be brought. for- 
ward on conscientious grounds. If he had 
any private account to settle with the hon. 
Gentleman he would defer that for the 
present, but he could assure him that he 
would pay him his obligation in a cur- 
rency not in the least depreciated, and he 
would not follow the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
venient doctrine with respect to the liabi- 
lity of persons to fulfil their engagements. 
He would now come to the charge that 
he had deluded the House. He was 
obliged to take the charges irregularly 
and inconsistently, as he had heard them 
from the hon. Gentleman. He was 
charged with having committed an act of 
folly, rendered even criminal by not having 
duly paid sufficient attention to the so- 
lemn warning which the hon. Member had 
been pleased to give upon the subject. 
The hon. Gentleman declared that there 
had been persons who had foreseen the 
consequences of these measures, and that 
they had endeavoured to persuade him of 
those consequences, but that, notwith- 
standing all their efforts, he had neglected 
their warnings, and that he was therefore 
to be held responsible, first for all the 
iniquity of the Act, and secondly for per- 
severing in the measures after he had been 
favoured with such advice. The hon. 
Member did not, indeed, name himself as 
one of the prophets, but it was impossible 
not to see that the hon Member’s aim was 
quite as much to extol his own powers of 
vaticination, as to expose the defect of 
judgment in others. To go back to 1819, 
he was then merely a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and had been invited to belong to 
a Committee which was to be appointed, 
in order to consider what ought to be 
done under the then existing circum- 
stances of the country. There were only 
three courses to pursue. The first was 
that which had been proposed by Mr. 
Western. That hon. Gentleman, then a 
member of the House of Commons, had 
proposed that the paper money should be 
kept at the height at which it then was, 
in order to ensure the continuance of war 
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prices, and by which it was maintainéd,: 
that all the consequences which had re- 
sulted from his bill might have been 
avoided. The second course that might. 
have been taken was one which had been 
suggested by some Gentlemen, and was 
nothing less than that there should be an 
actual and permanent depreciation of the 
standard. Some Gentlemen at that pe- 
riod maintained that there had been a 
virtual and actual depreciation of the 
standard value of the coinage during the 
war, and that the ounce of gold no longer 
represented the sum of 3/. 17s. 103d., but 
5L, or even 52, 10s.; and they argued 
that reverting to cash payments ought to 
have been accompanied by a paper con- 
vertible into gold, but gold depreciated in 
amount. The third plan was that which 
had been adopted, viz., to revert to the 
old standard of the country. The hon. 
Gentleman exclaimed : ‘‘ Ay, I foretold all 
the consequences, and I charge with the 
guilt of all the calamities that ensued all 
who did not attend to me, and they must 
be denounced and expelled from the 
King’s Councils ; for I prophesied all that 
would happen—let justice be done—you 
must be debased, but I exalted!” He 
wished not only to defend himself, but to 
destroy the hon. Gentleman’s character as 
a prophet, which it was not. his second. 
object on this occasion to establish. He 
was vain enough to flatter himself, that he. 
should find very little difficulty in showing 
that his claims to oracular wisdom in this 
respect were but shallow and presumptive. 
The hon. Member’s bill of indictment 
charged the whole of the existing difficul- 
ties of the country to the Act of 1819. 
The hon. Member’s memory perhaps failed 
him, but, at all events, his opinions in 1822 
were not the same as his opinions now. 
He would ask any Gentleman in that House, 
whether he could reconcile this with what 
he had said in his letter addressed to Mr. 
Western on that occasion ?—These were 
the hon. Member’s words :—*‘ In the first 
‘ place I have to remind you, as I did Mr. 
‘ Wodehouse, that the Act of 1797, and 
‘those by which it was continued, pro- 
‘ vided for a return to cash payments at 
‘ the end of six months after the making of 
‘ peace, and these payments are not yet 
‘ come at the end of seven years after mak- 
‘ing the peace. So that the Bill of 1819 
‘ was really a relaxation of the Pitt system 
‘ which would have sewed you up in six 
‘months after the peace. was made. It 
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would have taken away your estate seven 
years ago. And when. you are crying 
out “‘spoliation,” and ‘ confiscation,” 
when you are bawling out so lustily 
about the robbery committed on you by 
the fundholders and piacemen, and are 
praising the infernal Pitt system at the 
same time, you seem to forget that these 
people always plead, and very justly, 
the Act of 1797 in support of their pre- 
sent demands. You say, they are re- 
ceiving, the fund vagabonds in parti- 
cular, more than they ought. You say, 
they are paid back more than they lent. 
You say, that they lent in one sort of 
money, and are paid in another. This 
is all very true; but is not this perfectly 
unfavorable to the Pitt system? And do 
not the Jewish vagabonds tell you so? 
Do they not say, or rather their support- 
ers for them, that they lent their money 
upon the faith of the law, which said 
they should get their interest in cash at 
the peace. The measure of 1819 
tardily began to prepare for doing what 
the Act of 1797 commanded to be done 
long before. What do you mean then 
by saying that the Act of 1797 cannot 
excuse the measures of 1819? Common 
sense would suppose you to mean that 
the former Act could not excuse the 
latter for coming so late; could not ex- 
‘ cuse it for not coming to execute justice 
upon the hare and pheasant gentry 
seven years ago, agreeably to ‘ good 
faith” with the Jews, and the “ dead 
weight.” This is the way in which com- 
mon sense would interpret your words, 
but you, the great Essex statesman, de- 
spise the interpretations of common 
sense.’ Was the distress of the country 
attributable to the Act of 1819, or was it 
possible to avoid that Act? Let the hon. 
Member decide the question: ‘ The point, 
‘he said, we had attained was poor-rates 
of 8,000,000. a-year, and labourers in 
rags, and drinking water, and driven 
out of the farm-houses, and winter sub- 
scriptions for the houseless, and men 
chained to carts drawing gravel—that 
was “the point we had attained.” You 
will please to bear that in mind. If the 
devil himself had been the author of the 
system, he could not have brought us to 
a much worse point; and yet the great 
subject of your lamentation is that’ this 
system was not persevered in. »How- 
ever, the question is, was it in the power 
of the Government to uphold that sys- 
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‘tem? You say it was—l] say it was not. ' 
‘ And this is a great question; because 
‘you and many others are wanting to 
‘ bring the system back. I shall, here- 
‘after, show the folly and injastice of 
‘what you call your remedy; but I am 
‘ here to. show, that the Government had 
“not the power (if it meant to preserve 
‘ itself) to uphold the base paper system. 
‘ At the time when Peel’s Bill was passed, 
‘ the country was actually upon the eve of : 
open rebellion. It was not six Acts that 
quieted the people, but low prices. The 
most populous parts of the kingdom 
could not be kept from rising in arms, 
with the price of provisions what they: 
had been during the ‘war.  Manufac-: 
tures must, in a great measure, have 
ceased, when the markets of the world 
became open in consequence of peace, 
if our price of food had not been lowered, 
If the vile and foolish Corn Bill had not 
proved a dead letter, the manufactures 
must have been nearly put an end to as 
far as related to export. That Bill was 
intended to do for the landlords what’ 
the paper-money had been doing for 
them; butit, luckily, failed of its object. 
Have peace at home the Government 
could not, without reducing the price of 
the necessaries of life. Besides this, the 
‘rapid advances” in the science of for- 
gery threatened to annihilate the base 
system by its own means. Nearly one- 
half of the notes in circulation, in some 
parts of the kingdom, were forgeries. 
Tt was become evident that a stop must 
be put to the hangings; and yet, with- 
out the hangings, what could at all check 
the forgeries? ‘Then, again, it was as 
clear as daylight that, in case. of war, 
our enemies would attack us in our own 
old way with regard to the French as- 
signats. That they could do it was 
evident, and it was not less evident that 
‘the whole thing might at any time be 
‘puffed out at a very trifling expense. I 
‘ was thought to be joking when I said so; 
«but I now repeat, with perfect serious- 
‘ness, that I not only believe the thing 
‘could have been done, but that it would 
“have been done if Peel’s Bill had not 
‘been passed.” ' Why, continued ° the 
right hon. Baronet, the hon. Member 
himself did try “ to puff the whole thing 
out,” for he recommended as strongly as he 
could the forging of bank paper. When 
they considered the great talents of the hon. 
Gentleman, and that he recommended for- 
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gery for the purpose of precipitating the 
downfall of the system, was it not too much 
for the same man now to turn round and 
threaten him with an indictment for hav- 
ing brought in a Bill to guard against the 
evils which the hon. Member himself had 
used so much exertion to cause. What 
he had quoted was published in the year 
1822. It was acute reasoning, and he 
had seen no defence of the Bill of 1819 
equal to the defence of it, which the hon, 
Gentleman had made. The hon, Gentle- 
man had proved, that the Government had 
not had the power to continue the paper 
system; that it had run its inevitable 
course; that bankruptcy must have been 
declared but for the return to gold; nay, 
that we were on the eve of civil war on 
account of the distress and sufferings 
caused to the industrious poor by the 
paper system. The House would per- 
ceive, that the hon. Member treated 
Mr. Western as the great advocate for 
continuing the paper currency at its then 
value. There was, however, another 
scheme recommended to Parliament, whieh 
was to let the ounce of gold pass for 5/. 
instead of 31. 17s. 104d. This would have 
been so far consistent with the principle 
of the Act of 1819, that paper would have 
been convertible into gold, but that the 
standard of value would have been greatly 
lowered. That proposition also met with 
no favour from the hon, Gentleman. All 
the indignation and ridicule which the 
hon. Member had poured out on Mr. 
Western fell far short of that which he 
reserved for those who advocated an altera- 
tion of the standard. The great sup- 
porter of this plan, the debasing of the 
standard, was a gentleman from Birming- 
ham, on whom the hon. Gentleman con- 
ferred a title, which he believed and hoped 
was still retained. In all the controversy 
which he had carried on with him, the 
hon. Member never called him by an 

other name than ‘‘My Lord Little Shil- 
ling.” His Lordship had published long 
pamphlets on the subject, but the hon. 
Gentleman’s contempt for him was such 
that he would never reason with him, and 
had always thrust all his arguments 
aside as the trash of ‘ My Lord Little 
Shilling.” The hon, Member had also 


addressed a letter to Lord Folkestone, 
whom he had described as taking wider 
views on the subject of the currency than 
any other Member of Parliament. Lord 
Folkestone, notwithstanding the enlarge- 
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ment of his views, proposed a debasement 
of the standard. The hon. member for 
Oldham had referred to the noble Lord in 
one of his most characterjstic papers. He 
said, ‘ You have borrowed from me one or 
‘ two sound principles ; but the application 
‘ of them is all yourown, Your arguments 
‘are altogether yours, and are of the 
‘ weakest description.’ The hon, Gen- 
tleman (continued Sir Robert) went on 
to show, that the difficulty of reverting 
to the ancient standard was very great, 
and he had opposed all these plans for 
reducing the standard in a most able 
manner. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
the country must resume payments in 
gold, and must return to the ancient 
standard; and what then was the differ- 
ence between the hon. Gentleman and 
himself? The difference was this. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that, on resuming 
cash payments, we must resume the ancient 
standard, but must at the same time pro- 
ceed forcibly to reduce the Debt; and 
that we must resume the Church Lands 
[Mr, Cobbett said, he had made no such 
praposal in that House]. Oh, no; there 
was nothing of that kind in the present 
Resolutions, but he considered the hon. 
Gentleman as a public man; and if he 
adopted any line of argument out of the 
House different from what he used in the 
House, he would hold him responsible 
there for the language the hon. Member 
used [* No,” from Mr, Cobbett]. He said 
yes. There was no public man who had 
claimed to exercise any influence aver the 
public mind, fnr which he was not to be 
held responsible. The hon. Gentleman, 
then, was an advocate for reverting to the 
ancient standard; but he proposed with 
that a forcible reduction of the interest of 
the National Debt, or rather, a refusal to 
pay the just amount of interest. He said, 
that we paid too much to the public cre- 
ditor. The only other point of difference 
between him and the hon. Gentleman was, 
that the hon, Gentleman said, that the 
country could not afford to pay pensions 
and large salaries, and they must be re- 
duced. But there was no man in Par- 
liament who would support a proposi- 
tion similar to that of the hon. Gentleman. 
He was like the Phanix of Cowley, ‘A 
vast species alone.” He certainly had 
not adopted the hon. Member’s views, and 
never had proposed, and never would pro- 
pose, any measure which was a breach of 


public faith. But what did the hon. Gen- 
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tleman say in answer to Mr. Western ? 
‘‘ When you are crying out for confisca- 
tion and spoliation, by bawling out about 
robbery committed by the public creditor, 
you forget that these men always appealed 
to the Act of 1797, and very justly.” 
Thus the hon. Gentleman’s own opinion 
was, that the public creditor relied ‘ very 
justly” on the Act of 1819, for repayment 
of his debt in gold. With what pretence 
then could the hon. Gentleman propose to 
reduce that debt? He would next refer to 
what the hon. Gentleman had said about 
the condition of the labouring classes. 
The hon. Gentleman had read a Resalu- 
tion of certain Magistrates of Hampshire, 
which he said was a consequence of the 
Act of 1819, But the hon. Gentleman 
ought to have contrasted the situaticn of 
the labouring classes when that Resolution 
was passed, with their situation in 1819, 
In 1819,” said the hon. member for 
Oldbam (and Sir Robert again quoted 
The Register to the follawing effect), ‘* the 
Poor-rates were eight millions—the la- 
bourers were in rags—they were chained 
to carts—they had been banished from 
the farm-hauses— they had na places but 
the worst hovels to dwell in—and if the 
devil himself had invented a system, he 
could not have invented one of greater 
suffering than that of which he was la- 
menting the consequence.” He had 
followed the hon. Gentleman with the 
closest attention, and it was clear, that 
the only point of difference between him 
and the hon. Gentleman was not as to the 
propriety of resuming the ancient stan- 
dard, but as to the policy and justice of 
other concomitant measures. The hon. 
Member required that the national estab- 
lishments should be forthwith reduced ; 
and because-he (Sir Robert Peel) had 
not made that reduction, and because 
he had not made the proposition to re- 
duce the interest of the Debt, which no 
hon. -Member had made, or had the 
courage or the dishonesty to make; be- 
cause he had not made the proposition, 
the han. Member now moved an Address 
to the Crown to remove him from the 
Privy Council, He would not make any 
such proposition, and he would rather be 
dismissed from ten Privy Councils, if that 
were possible, than make such a proposi- 
tion, He was to be dismissed, too, be- 
cause he had not made sucha proposition, 
when, according to the hon. Gentleman 
himself, the public creditor relied on the 
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Act of 1797, and relied upon it “ very 
justly.” There was not, then, a shadow 
of difference between him and the hon. 
Member; they both agreed that theancient 
standard should be resumed, and that the 
public creditor was entitled to expect 
justice, and not to be fleeced. The hon. 
Gentleman said, that sinecures should be 
reduced. If there were any sinecures, 
let them be reduced; but let no man 
cherish the notion, that any relief which 
could be obtained by the reduction of 
sinecures would be of the least avail. It 
would be like a drop in the Pacific Ocean. 
There were in fact no sinecures to abolish. 
He was ready to reduce establishments, not 
to the nominal state of any former period, 
but to that state which was compatible with 
the present security of the public, and 
the honour of the country. So much for 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman—the 
public, plausible, parliamentary, grounds 
of the Motion! The other hon. member 
for Oldham had referred to the answer 
he had returned to the representations 
made of great distress in 1829, and to his 
taking no means to remove that distress. 
But at that very time he had sent per- 
sons to Burnley, Blackburn, and to other 
districts of Lancashire, to make inquiries 
into the distress, and he had given them 
authority where the distress was most se- 
vere, to relieve it; but they were instructed 
to say nothing of that authority, and 


against Sir Robert Peel, 


indeed to be careful not to allow it to be 


known that they were agents of Govern- 
ment. If that had been publicly proclaimed, 
the whole object of the inquiry would have 
been defeated, and personal exertions 
on the part of those who were on the spot, 
would have been greatly relaxed. It was 
often necessary for the Government to 
conceal its intentions of relieving distress, 
otherwise its objects would be defeat- 
ed. He denied that the expressions of the 
letter of 1829 betrayed any indifference 
to the distress of the people. He had 
promised to bring those complaints under 
the consideration of the Government, and 
he had done so, but he could not disclose 
or reason upon the plans of relief. Sup- 
pose part of the plan of relief to be a 
reduction of taxation, how could he pre- 
maturely mention that? He would not 


enter into details to refute the hon, Gen- 

tleman, who thought, because distress 

existed, and becauserelief was not instantly 

promised, and the mode of relief explained, 

that therefore public men were to be dis- 
2U2 
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missed from the Councils of the King. 
But what was the real object of the Motion 
of the hon. Member? The hon. Member 
well knew that he had not laid any par- 
liamentary grounds for his Motion. The 
hon. Member said he anticipated a large 
majority. The hon. Member expected no 
such thing. The hon. Gentleman knew, 
that a motion so eminently absurd had 
no chance of success. The best answer 
to his motion was that incredulous burst 
of laughter with which his first announce- 
ment of it was greeted, and which would 
have penetrated any integuments less 
tough than the skin of the. hon. Member. 
The hon. Member knew perfectly well, 
that it was hopeless to expect that the 
House of Commons would inflict any cen- 
sure on one man for the faults of a whole 
Parliament, when, in the course of re- 
peated discussions during seven years, 
only fifteen persons could be found in 
the Parliament to dispute or doubt the 
proposition on which the Bill of 1819 was 
founded. He knew that the House was 
opposed to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, but he would state, without any deli- 
cacy, what he believed to be the real mo- 
tive—the unavowed object contemplated 
by the hon. Gentleman, in a motion which 
connected his (Sir Robert Peel’s) name 
with all the calamities of the country, and 
all the distresses of the labouring classes. 
If he had taken another course, he was not 
mad enough to believe that he could have 
escaped the indignation of the hon. Gentle- 
man. Suppose he had agreed with his hon. 
and much venerated relative, from whom 
he had, on that occasion, the misfortune 
to differ—suppose he had agreed that the 
continuation of the issue of paper money 
was safe—suppose he had not avowed the 
opinions he entertained, could he have 
escaped’ the hon. Gentleman’s censure 
and. vituperation? In one of the hon. 
Gentleman’s books—the volume for 1819, 
—he found a letter addressed ‘“ To Sir 
Robert Peel, Baronet and Cotton-weaver.” 
‘Cotton Weaver!” There was nothing in 
the wholerangeofscurrility moredisgraceful 
~——nothing which was so offensive in the 
organs and instruments of party—as that 
scurrility which sought to depreciate a man 
because he had raised himself from obscu- 
rity by his own talents and exertions. 
The hon: Member addressed his letter “ to 
Sir Robert Peel, Baronet and Cotton- 
weaver.” When the hon. Gentleman 


wanted to get into Parliament, he did not 
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disdain the assistance of a cotton-weaver: 
There were no men who were more distin- 
guished for a vulgar deference to mere 
rank, than those who assailed it with scur- 
rility, and affected to be superior to all 
prejudices—to be the chosen champions of 
liberty and equality. It was to them the 
most grievous offence that any man should 
emerge from that class amongst which 
they were destined to remain. The 

taunted him with the obscurity of his birth, 
as if they were themselves the descendants 
of the Courtenays and Montmorencies : 
but no; if they were, they would be too 
generous to despise those who had opened 
for themselves the avenues to fame and 
eminence. The illustrious blood which 
flowed in the veins of the really noble made 
them too generous to begrudge others the 
reward of. their own exertions, and the 
public honours which industry and integ- 
rity could command. To make it a matter 
of reproach to any man that he was of 
humble origin, denoted nothing but inhe- 
rent vulgarity of mind. | And in this age, 
and with the principles of Government 
now prevalent, to taunt a man that he 
had raised himself toa station of eminence 
by his own exertions and his own talents, 
reflected discredit on the author, and not 
on the object of the calumny. So far from 
that taunt causing him any shame, he felt 
only proud, He professed the greatest 
respect for those who could boast of 
hereditary honours, but he professed equal 
respect for those new families, which 
had been raised to distinction by the virtue 
and talents of their founder.» He had 
had the misfortune to differ from his father 
on the question of the currency, but 
the hon. Gentleman would not have 
spared him had he adopted the opinions 
of one whom he was bound to respect. 
And he would here remind the seconder 
of the Motion who put the hypothetical 
case of two brothers—A and B—A being 
a fundholder, and B a landholder; and 
contrasted the sufferings of B- with the 
prosperity of A—B having suffered a 
depreciation of his property of .twenty- 
five per cent. He would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that he himself, the object of 
his attack, was brother B. The question 
was, whether, if he had agreed with 
his lamented parent, would he have 
escaped this Motion; and though he 
might have escaped the public plausible 
motion, would he have escaped « that 
which was. the real, though unavowed 
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object of the Motion? The hon. Member 
concluded the long letter to Sir Robert 
Peel, in which he attempted in every 
possible way to degrade him for having 
supported the Bill system, thus: The 
right hon, Baronet then proceeded to read 
the letter: ‘‘ Now, Sir Robert Peel, I care 
little whether you reflect on these truths 
or not. I know well what is coming 
(those words being in Italics), and if I 
put your name at the head of this letter, 
it is not to reason with you, but to point 
you out” (also in Italics). What was the 
meaning of these Italics? . Could the hon. 
Gentleman say, they had any good ob- 
ject? What could he mean by putting 
in Italics, ‘I know well what is coming?” 
and that his object in addressing Sir 
Robert Peel was, not to reason with 
him, but to. point him out. He knew well 
what the object was, and no motives of false 
delicacy should prevent him from doing 
what he believed to be a public good, and 
to declare that, in his opinion, the hon. 
Gentleman had speculated then, and was 
speculating now, on the chances of pub- 
lic confusion. The intention of the present 
Motion was “‘ to point him out .” He did 
not make this charge on light grounds ; he 
did not rest merely on the letter of 1819. 
He would refer to a later period, when 
they would find the hon. Member ad- 
dressing the labouring classes, the phy- 
sical strength of the country, and main- 
taining similar doctrines to those to 
which he had just alluded. On the 6th 
of April 1833, the hon. Gentleman re- 
commended the formation, in different 
parts of the country, of what he called 
defence associations, the objects of which 
were to obtain, in reference to the direct 
taxes, an accurate list of the names and 
places of residence of all the great land- 
owners in each county; to ascertain, as 
nearly as possible, when each of them 
came to his estate, and whether he got it 
by purchase, heirship, or. bequest; and 
also to ascertain the probable worth of it. 
That aman talking as the hon. Member 
was in the habit of talking, of his attach- 
ment to liberty, should recommend the 
intolerable. tyranny of this “commission, 
to inquire into the nature and amount of 
property with a view to ulterior measures, 
was disgusting in the highest degree. The 
association was ‘ to cause to ‘be printed, 
‘at a very cheap rate, a true pedigree of 
‘every great landowner showing how 
‘much of the public money he or any 
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‘ of his relations have received, not omit- 
‘ ting his predecessors for three or four ge~ 
‘nerations; showing how he came by his 
‘estate, and particularly showing whether 
‘ the men, women, or children appertain- 
‘ing to him, are, or have been, on the 
‘ pension or sinecure list, and to cause a 
‘ sufficient number of these papers to be 
‘ circulated amongst the industrious classes 
‘in his own immediate neighbourhood, so 
‘ that we may all know one another well.” 
‘ This,’ continued the hon. Member, ‘is 
‘the sort of commission that is wanted, 
‘and I would call it the-reckoning com- 
‘ mission, for it is absolutely necessary that 
‘ we begin to make up our accounts and to 
‘have them ready. It would be a sad 
‘thing for us to be taken by surprise. 
¢ When we all know one another well, we 
‘ shall easily arrange matters quietly, we 
‘ shall easily come to an equitable adjust- 
‘ment.’ Now, where was-the fairness— 
where was the courage in thus inciting 
the thoughtless and the ignorant to 
acts which would involve them in 
certain punishment—of adopting a course 
and throwing out recommendations, the 
effect of which was to drive men to 
desperation? The hon. Member could 
have no object but one connected with 
the accomplishment of that end which 
now led him, looking to public con- 
fusion, or ‘* equitable adjustment,” to 
bring forward the present Motion in order 


-to point him (Sir Robert Peel) out in refer- 


ence to this ‘“‘ reckoning commission,” as 
in 1819 he had pointed out his father, 
“ knowing well what was coming.” It 
was on public grounds that the hon. 
Member assailed him. The hon. Member 
had not the same motives for attacking 
him which he had had for attacking 
others. He had never lent the hon. Mem- 
ber his confidence; from him the hon. 
Member had never received any obtiga- 
tion. His object doubtless was to strike 
terror by the threat of his denunciations, 
to discourage opposition from the fear of 
being signalized as a victim. But he told 
the gentlemen of England, that their best 
security was in boldly facing and defying 
these insidious efforts. God forbid that 
the hon Member’s speculations on the 
prospect of “ public confusion ” should be 
realized. He laboured under no apprehen- 
sion that they would. He felt confident, 


whatever might be the political differences 
that divided public men, that all who were 
interested in the upholding of law and 
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property, would unite in their defence and 
put down such attempts. Not only would 
it be the greatest calamity, but a calamity 
embittered by the greatest disgrace, to live 
under such an ignoble tyranny as this. 

Come the eleventh plague, rather than this 

should be ; 

Come sink us rather in the sea; 

Come rather pestilence, and reap us down; 

Come God’s sword, rather than our own. 

Let rather Roman come again, 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane. 

In all the bonds we ever bore, 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept; we never 

blushed before. . 

“ But blush indeed we shall, if we submit 
to this base and vulgar domination ; and I 
for one, believing as I do, when I read 
these comments of the hon. Member, and 
consider his present Motion, that I have 
been selected as an object of attack for 
the purpose of discouraging resistance to 
the insidious efforts which the hon. Gen- 
tleman is daily making to weaken the 
foundations of property, and the authority 
of law, I will at least preserve myself 
from the reproach of having furthered the 
objects he has in view, by any symptom 
of intimidation or submission.” 

Mr. Cobbett, in rising to reply, was 
received with the strongest manifestations 
of disapprobation from both sides of the 
House. The hon. Member said, that 
more calumnious insinuations and more 
groundless charges than those brought 
against him on the present occasion had 
never been heard within the walls of Par- 
Jiament [shouts of dissent]. If order was 
not observed while vindicating himself, he 
would move the adjournment of the 
House. If thé House felt mortified in 
hearing him, they ought to feel still more 
mortification at having swallowed their 
own words on the 30th of April in refer- 
ence to the Malt-tax. If they did not 
listen to him while he answered the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, they would 
stand before the world in a light which he 
would not attempt to describe [the shout- 
ing increased}. If this interruption were 
continued, he must pronounce this to be 
the most unjust Assembly ever known. 
Nine-tenths of the right hon. Baronet’s 
defence consisted of extracts read from 
books which were written by him (Mr. 
Cobbett), and the rest was made up of 
vulgar abuse and falsehood [Inierruption 
from all parts of the House.| 

The Speaker interposed to order, and 
said, the hon, Member had uttered lan- 
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guage which no Gentleman was entitled 
to use, and for which he was botiid to 
apologise. 

Mr. Cobbett: Sir, I most readily apolo- 
gise to the House. If the noble Lord 
(thé Chancellor of the Exchequet) would 
only take off the Malt-tax, the House and 
Wiridow-tax, and the taxes ott soap aiid 
candles, he might set at naught all specu- 
lation in public confusion. But, Sir, I 
would much rather see public confusion 
than see the people trampled upon and 
knocked on the head, as they have beet 
within the last few days [Here the hon. 
Member abruptly resumed his seat, finding 
it impossible to proceed any further]. 

At this moment Sir Robert Peel left the 
House, and in doing so was loudly 
cheered. 

The House divided on Mr. Cobbett’s 
Motion—Ayes 4; Noes 298: Majority 
294, 


List of the Ayzs. 
Attwood, Thomas TELLERS, 
Lalor, Patrick Cobbett, W. 
O’Connell, John Fielden, John 


Roe, James 


Lord Althorp then said: I am hot 
aware of any precedent for the course 
which I am now about to call upon the 
House to pursue. But never ih my 
memory, or within my knowledge, has a 
personal attack been made within these 
walls upon such grounds, or supported 
like the present. I feel, therefore, that it 
is unnecessary to detain the House by any 
further expression of opinion, being con+ 
fident that the feelings of every hoi. 
Gentleman will respond to my own, and 
agree to this proposition — “ That the 
Resolution which has been moved be not 
entered on the Minutes.” 

The Speaker put the Question, “ that 
the proceedings be expunged.” ’ 

Mr. Cobbett: The noble Lord has 
moved that the motion be not inserted in 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
House. That, however, is not the way 
in which the Speaker has put the Ques- 
tion, 

The Speaker: I will explain why I put 
the Question in the terms in which I did. 
The minutes of the proceedings are going 
on during the Debate, and the Motion of 
the noble Lord being that the Motion of 
the hon. Member should not be continued 
on the proceédings, the only way to effect 
that object is to expunge the Motion, 
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Mr. Cobbett: Exputging a Motion, 
and not putting it on the proceedings, are 
two different thigs. 

The Speaker: 1 ath unfoftunate in not 
making imysclf undetstood. There is 
nothing which any Member moves in this 
House which (whatever may be the opinion 
of the House) does not, the moment it is 
moved and seconded, go upon the clerk’s 
books. Thé question for the Howse to 
decide—what it owes to itself and to the 
public—is to considet whether, according 
to the merits and justice of the case, it 
will suffer it to remain on the books. 

Mr. Cobbett, I observed at the outset 
that I supposed that a Motion would be 
made to expunge these procéedings, but if 
they be not printed on the Minutes of the 
Housé, that is quite a novel proceeding. 
Many things have already been done by 
this Parliament to overset former usages 
[‘‘ question.”| If the cries of question are 
continued I shall move the adjournment 
of the House. If this Motion is not to be 
printed by the order or vote of the House, 
then there are but two things remaining 
for Ministers to do—first, to let no man 
speak in this House without their sey 
sion, and next to move that the gallery be 
closed. 

Mr. Lalor hoped that the House would 
indulge him whilst he stated his reasons 
for having been one of the very small 
mitiority who had voted on this question. 

le was not actuated by any personal hos- 
tility to the right hon. Baronet. It was on 
public grounds only, that he had ventured 
to be one of the minority. He was of 
opinion that the Bank Restriction Act 
had originally been the cause of the dis- 
tress [The hon. Member was here called to 
order|. He thought he was speaking to 
the question, and must state that he consi- 
dered the conduct of the right hon. Baronet 
had been injurious to the interests of the 
public. 

Mr. John Fielden was of opinion that it 
would not be wise, on the part of the 
Government, to press the Motion. 

The House divided—Ayes 295; Noes 
4: Majority 291. 


List of the Nors. 


Attwood, Thomas TELLERS. 
Lalor, Patrick Cobbett, William 
O’Conner, Fergus Fielden, John 
Roe, James 
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On the Order of the Day being read for 
the second reading of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Bill, 

Sir Andrew Agnew said, that he should 
wish at that late hour, to postpone the 
discussion on this subject till Friday 
se’hnight. 

Mr. Warburton would, in that case, 
propose, as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be read this day six months. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he had never 
known an instance of a measure being got 
rid of in the way in which the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridport proposed to get rid of the 
present. He did not envy the hon.Member, 
as his only object must be to stifle dis- 
cussion. It was inconsistent with the 
common courtesy of the House, that an 
Amendment of such a nature should be 
made when an hon. Member proposed to 
postpone a Motion merely for the con- 
venience of the House. The Amendment 
was, as far as he knew, perfectly unpre- 
cedented, perhaps the hon. Member might 
be able to supply an instance of the kind ; 
but he knew of none. He hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his Motion to a 
division. 

Lord Althorp said, it was obvious, from 
the petitions, that the measure of the hon. 
Baronet was agreeable to a great propor- 
tion of the people, though it might not 
be altogether popular. He thought, 
therefore, that at so late an hour it ought 
to be postponed, and he hoped that the 
hon. member for Bridport would not 
persevere in his Amendment. 

Mr. Warburton said, he could not see 
that there was any inconvenience in pro- 
ceeding to the debate at half-past eleven 
o'clock. If they were to proceed in such 
a course as that it would be impossible 
ever to get through the business of the 
Session. His reason for proposing the 
Amendment was, not in order to stifle the 
discussion; but, because he considered 
that the hon. Baronet, in postponing his 
Motion, was consulting his own conveni- 
ence, rather than that of the House. 

Sir Andrew Agnew in obedience to the 
call of the Honse to go on, then proceeded, 
and observed that he did not come forward 
as a volunteer in this matter. On the 
former occasion, he had not fully explained 
his measure, which had done it some 
injustice. The idea of the Bill had not 
originated with himself, but with a num- 
ber of humble individuals, tradesmen in 
the metropolis and elsewhere, There was 
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no provision in it which had not been 
prayed for by the parties to whom it was 
applicable. [t was emphatically a Bill to 
prevent all manner of work on the Lord’s 


_ Day, in order that every man might be 


free to keep it holy. He was anxious that 
the House should believe that all its pro- 
visions were agreeable to the great majority 
of tradesmen themselves. It consequently 
did not dictate how the Sabbath was to 


_be employed, but it forbade a man from 


employing other men on that day for 
profit or pleasure. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Plumptre had great satisfaction in 
supporting the Bill, conformable as it was 
to the wishes of so numerous a_ body of 
his constituents and others; and trusted 
that the House would, at least, allow it to 


go into a Committee, where it might 


receive any modifications that should seem 
desirable. ‘There were three classes of 
people to whom the Bill would be bene- 
ficial ; two immediately, and one indirect- 
ly. The first was the large class of per- 
sons to whom the Sabbath was a day of 
bodily rest; a class not to be discarded 
from the attention of the House, even if 
the Bill had. no other object in view. 
Another class that would be immediately 
affected by the Bill was that composed of 
persons who did not so much require the 
Sabbath for bodily rest, as for receiving 
religious instruction, and discharging re- 
ligious duties. He trusted that that 
class would not be lightly considered by 
the House. They knew that there was a 
world beyond the grave, and were anxious 
to obey the commands of their heavenly 
Master. The third class, which would be 
indirectly affected by the Bill, consisted of 
persons whose feelings and desires ought 
not to be outraged ; and who thought that 
the profanation of the Sabbath was a 
national disgrace, and must lead to national 
calamity ; and that, as Christians, they 
could not tolerate the profanation of that 
holy day, without incurring the divine 
displeasure. An objection that had been 
made to the Bill was, that it was not 
right suddenly to check any habits which 
had been long established. That might 
be true with respect to some things; but 
were the habits which the Bill intended to 
check such as ought to be allowed to 
continue? Ought they not, rather, to 
elevate their habits to the will of God, 
than impiously endeavour to bring down 
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the will of God to their habits? The 
idea of compelling men to be religious 
never entered into the heads of the fram- 
ers of the Bill. They knew that com- 
pulsory service could not be acceptable to 
the Deity.’ They did not wish, therefore, 
to force men to be religious; all they 
wanted was, to give all his Majesty's sub- 
jects an opportunity of being so if they 
chose to embrace it; of the want of which 
thousands now complained, and not to 
withhold from them the inestimable privi- 
leges which a benevolent Creator designed 
for them. 

Mr. Poulter said, that the Bill would 
do neither more nor less than hand over 
all classes of society to the mercy of 
common informers. For instance, it was 
now a frequent practice for men, on a 
Sunday, between the two services, to go 
to a news-room for a short time to read 
the papers. What could be more innocent? 
Yet, by the Bill, a penalty of 507. was 
imposed upon the keeper of any news- 
room who opened it on Sunday. Again, 
a penalty of 10/. was imposed by the Bill 
upon any person who hired, or any person 
who let out, a horse on Sunday. If, 
therefore, a gentleman were travelling on 
Sunday (which certainly was not proper) 
with four horses, at every stage he might 
incur a penalty of 40/.; nay, he (Mr. 
Poulter) was not sure that he would not 
be liable to a double penalty at each stage, 
or 80/. The Bill rested on the erroneous 
principle of making the original law re- 
specting the Sabbath delivered to the 
Jews, the rule of Christian observance. 
If the Jews had violated their Sabbath, 
they would have been subjected to the 
most severe visitations of Providence. But 
the Christian religion was less rigid. 
There was an instance under the Jewish 
law of a man having been put to death 
for picking sticks on the Sabbath. Jesus 
Christ required no such strictness. The 
fourth Commandment was no Statute to 
us. He was quite willing to set apart 
a day for the solemn worship of God, and 
that that worship should be accompanied 
by becoming sanctity; but he must pro- 
test against compulsory regulations, op- 
posed to the sentiments and liberties of a 
large portion of society. He wished to 
see the hearts and the affections of the 
people improved; he did not wish to 
see them exposed to onerous penalties. 

Mr. Roebuck trusted the House would 
at once reject the Bill; the very preamble 
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of which called upon the House to declare, 
that men were commanded by the Lord to 
respect the Sabbath Day; an assertion in 
which many conscientious people were 
quite unable to concur. All introduction 
of tests of that kind was to be deprecated. 
He highly approved of the object of 
securing a day of recreation and quiet for 
the great mass of the population; but he 
as highly disapproved of the discord 
which the Bill was calculated to introduce 
into the country. He had read with great 
pleasure a pamphlet, by a dignitary of the 
Church, the object of which was to en- 
deavour to break down unimportant religi- 
ous distinctions, and to make all Christians 
brethren. The tendency of this Bill, on 
the contrary, would be further to divide 
and narrow sects; and to set up the 
means of discord among the people. 
What he desired was, that the people 
should have rest and refreshment on the 
seveuth day. Let them look at the Bill, 
and see if it kept that object in view. It 
set out with observing, that all work 
ought to be prohibited on the Sabbath 
day. The only exclusion was, “ the man 
servant and the maid servant;” so that 
although the hon. Baronet took the Jewish 
law as the foundation of the measure, 
he departed from that law in this essential 
particular, He was sure that those hon. 
Members could not have read the Bill 
who were not inclined at once to reject it. 
He would read only one of its enactments, 
and from that the House would see the 
spirit of the measure. It ran as follows ;— 
‘* And be it further enacted, that every 
one who shall be present at any meeting, 
asseinbly, or concourse of people, upon 
any part of the Lord’s Day, for any 
purpose of gaming, wagering, or betting, 
or for any wake, fair, baiting, or hunting 
any animal, cock-fighting, dog-fighting, 
or shooting, or any pastime of public 
indecorum, inconvenience, or nuisance.” 
Now, let the House fancy a whole com- 
munity obliged to agree with what any 
Magistrate might think proper to under- 
stand by the words, ‘‘ public indecorum, 
inconvenience, or nuisance!” The enact- 
ment proceeded—“ or for public debating 
upon or discussing any subject”—surely it 
it was difficult to conceive any mode 
of passing a day more unobjectionably 
than in calm and rational discussion — 
“or for public lecture, address, or speech, 
or who shall be present at any news-room, 
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offence any sum not less than 5s., nor 
more than 10s.; for the second offence, 
not less than 10s., nor more than 20s. ; 
and for every subsequent offence, not less 
than 20s., nor more than 5/.” So no 
man was to be allowed to ask a neighbour 
the news, or go to a room and quietly 
read the papers without incurring a penalty 
of from 5s. to 5/. A penalty of 502. was 
likewise to be imposed upon the keeper of 
any news-room who opened it on Sunday. 
All the common conveniences of life, all 
social intercourse of human beings with 
one another on Sundays, was interdicted 
by the Bill. Nay, more than that. It 
was well known, that persons confined in 
townswere frequently compelled to breathe 
a fetid and unwholesome atmosphere ; and 
that many of those persons could not 
go to a distance which would enable them 
to breathe fresh air, without hiring horses 
for that purpose. He, himself, was com- 
pelled to be in London six days out of 
the seven. He was an invalid; but by 
this Bill he should be incapacitated from 
breathing fresh air on the seventh day. 
If, indeed, he were so rich as to have 
a carriage of his own, he might repair 
to the environs of the town; but, as it was, 
if the Bill were to pass, he must breathe 
the noxious air of the metropolis on the 
seventh, as well as on the other days 
of the week. To him that would be a 
great evil; and was not that the feeling of 
the great majority of the middle and lower 
classes? One provision of the Bill was to 
shut up baking-houses on Sundays. The 
consequence would be, that every poor 
man’s wife must dress his meat for dinner ; 
while, at present, she was allowed to spend 
the day in peace and quiet; and a small 
number of persons performed that neces- 
sary labour. By this enactment, therefore, 
labour on the Sunday would be multiplied 
a hundred-fold. Females, of all persons, 
ought to be exempted from labour on the 
Sunday, and should take that recreation 
which was calculated to restore them, and 
fit them for the toil of the approaching 
week. But this Bill would prevent them 
from doing so. He had gene last Sunday 
down to Greenwich, on purpose to see 
how the population of the metropolis 
amused themselves on that day. Nothing 
could be a more pleasing sight, or more 
consonant to every good feeling. The 
people came out for air; they were walking 
quietly in the Park; enjoying the pure 
atmosphere, breaking no commandment, 
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and violating no law, He would oppose 
the hon, Baronet on religious grounds, 
aiid tell hii that true religion was not so 
cold and harrow a system as he represented 
it to be. God required no such painful 
atid absurd sacrifices as his Bill would im- 
pose on the ae The Almighty re- 
quired, that we should pérform our duties 
td one another, without one particle of 
asceticism. By this Bill, one set of people, 
havitig pectiliar ideas respecting a par- 
ticular day, wished to compel all other 
persons to conform to their creed, and to 
wotship God after their manner. 

Lord Morpeth doubted the possibility 
of carrying into effect the various provi- 
sions of so complicated a Bill, though he 
acknowledged the propriety of its prin- 
ciple. He should vote for the second 
reading, in the hope that it would receive 
in the Committee all the modifications re- 
quisite for making it a useful and desirable 
enactment. 

Mr. Estcourt concurred in the principle 
of the Bill, but thouglt that beneficial 
alterations might be made in it. No one 
could deny that it was desirable to keep 
the shops shut on the Sabbath. 

Lord Althorp believed there was no man 
in that House who would quarrel with 
the principle of the Bill; but the details 
were in his opinion of so extraordinary a 
character, that he considered they could 
not depart from the usual parliamentary 
course of opposing it at once. Nothing 
in fact could be done with the Bill, but 
what would lead to the introduction of 
some new measure. ‘I'he Bill could not 
be so altered as to retain anything like its 
present form. For his own part, he was 
most anxious to support any measure 
which would in practice be one of protec- 
tion to those who desired to keep the 
Sabbath as a day of rest, and not of coer- 
cion to those who did not. But this was 
a Bill of Pains and Penalties—uncalled 
for and impolitic—not desired by the pub- 
lic, and not déserved by them; and he 
could not do otherwise than oppose it in 
its present stage. He wished for a mea- 
sure, not to compel men to be religious, 
but to allow and enable them to be so. 
It was neither consistent with religion, 
with morality, nor with sound policy, to 
interfere with the old recreations of the 
people. Nothing would be more unfair, 
impolitic, or uncalled for. He really 
believed that the Sabbath Day was, after 
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than it had been for thie last thirty years ; 
but he was willitig, froii regard to those 
who were interested in stich poitits— 
especially the tradesmen of latée towns, 
to forward any measure which woiili really 
be one of protection, but he could not con- 
sent toa Bill, the details of which coiild 
not be worked into any other form than 
to impose unjust restrictions, and wn- 
merited penalties. 

Sir Robert Inglis did not deem it right 
in Government to throw the whole weiglit 
of their influence against the Bill. With- 
out attaching undue importance to the 
prayers of the people, he would wish the 
House to remember that this was a ques- 
tion on which the people of England had 
shownastronganddecided feeling. Without 
yielding their judgment, or acting on any 
question without the most deliberate con- 
viction, he must say, that any subject 
was deserving of anxious and attentive 
consideration which was borne to ther on 
the prayers of 230,000 persons. He was 
happy that he could agree with the noble 
Lord, in the opinion that, during the 
last thirty years, there had been a great 
improvement in the manner of observing 
the Sabbath. But was that improvement 
not less than might have been expected 
from the increased means of religious in- 
struction, which aboveall other countries,we 
had so eminently, during that interval, 
possessed? The Lord’s Day in this coun- 
try was observed in a manner superior to 
that in which it was kept in any country 
of Europe—Scotland excepted; so much 
so, indeed, that foreigners constantly com- 
plained of our strictness. But the qués- 
tion for consideration was, whether our 
observance was such as it ought to be, 
according to the commands of Scripture ? 
Let them remember also, the cries of those 
petitioners who had asked our interference 
ona ground which no Legislature could 
rightly reject—that of protection. Was 
the hon. and learned member for Bath 
aware, that noless than 7,400 journeymen 
bakers had petitioned the House of Com- 
mons to enable them to observe the Sab- 
bath? Whether it were right or not to 
grant their prayer, it was fitting that 
the Legislature should consider it well. 
Some of those who petitioned, might be in- 
fluenced by worldly motives—but it could 
not be questioned that many were actuated 
by the purest and most sacred feelings— 
regarding the Sabbath as a divine institu- 
tion, which they ought to observe, Somes 
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thing was due to both these classes; and 
the Bill contemplated nothing-—so far at 
least aS he could understand it; except 
matters of trading; travelling, and labour- 
ing on the Sabbath. There were several 
points tespecting the meetings of munti- 
cipal bodies, &c., on the Lord’s Day; but 
those were unimportatit compared with 
the provisions which he had mentioned. 
Was there anything in the principle of the 
Bill, as applied to these three provisions, 
to which the noble Lord could refuse his 
assent? He might refuse it as to the 
degree in which they were applied; but 
was he prepared to withhold it generally 
from the questions of limiting labour; 
closing shops, and preventing travelling 
for hire, on Sunday? The subject was at- 
tended with difficulty, in respect to inter- 
ference with the amusements of the poor ; 
and it was true that legislative enactments 
might press harder on the poor man than 
on the rich. But that arose from the 
naturé of things; it was impossible to pre- 
vent either from doing what he pleased in 
his own house; but there was no such 
prohibition in this Bill. It did not apply 
to the poor man in his own house ; it fol- 
lowed him to the public house—to the 
place where those scenes were acted which 
violated every law of decency, and moral- 
ity. It improved the present law with 
respect to public-houses and beer-shops ; 
and ifterfered with the resort to those 
places at particular hours of the day. 
Amoiig the petitions presented to the 
House was one from his constituents-— 
presented by his hon. friend and Colleague 
—in which the petitioners stated that they 
believed it to be the bounden duty of every 
Christian country to provide for the re- 
ligidus observance of the Lord’s Day; 
and that the existing laws were insufficient 
to secure the attainment of that object. 
In the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee on this subject, which sat last year, 
several geittlemen—police Magistrates and 
others—connected with the administra- 
tion of justice stated, that the laws were 
inoperative—that they had, in fact, become 
a tere nullity ; so much so, that persons 
had been known to offer to pay the fine 
for keeping their shops open at the be- 
ginning of the day. They said, “* We will 
not give you the trouble of fining us; here 
is the amotint of the fine, and we will 
kéep our shops open, and violate the laws.” 
Could the noble Lord justify such a state 
of things as this? If the noble Lord; 
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therefore, would not pledge himself aiid 
his Majesty’s Govertitnent to the introduc- 
tion of a Bill which would at least repress 
such practices, he was dt justified in 
calling on the Housé to resist this Bill, 
and in refusing his assent to its priticiple, 
solely because he objected to the provi- 
sions by which it was proposed to carry 
the principle into effect. He cdiild asstire 
the noble Lord, that he would best consult 
the interests of the Government, and the 
wishes of the people, by allowiiig the Bill 
to go into Cotnmittee. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, he 
would oppose the present measure, because 
he considered it a Bill of pains and penal- 
ties, arid not calculated to secure the better 
observance of the Sabbath, or conduce to 
the interests of religion. 

Mr. Lefroy considered they ought tiot 
to hesitate in going into Committee. The 
Bill was founded on such principles as, 
with a slight modification of its details, 
could not fail to be acceptable to a major- 
ity of that House. 

Mr. Wynn was much more disposed to 
trust to the gradual growth of religion, 
than to any new penalenactments. There 
was a clause, at the end of the Bill, which 
declared that it was not to extend to works 
of piety, charity, or necessity. Who was 
to be the judge of what constituted 
works ofthis description? Must it not be 
the individual who was setting out on it? 
If he could convince himself that a work 
on which he was about to engage was a 
work of charity or necessity—and thus 
feel himself at liberty to travel on a Sun- 
day in furthering it—was it necessary for 
him to satisfy every innkeeper that he was 
really at liberty to hire post-horses? Stip- 
pose the case of at officer hastening to 
join his regiment—or of a child to visit a 
dying parent—it would be urgent on both 
that they travelled without let or hindrance, 
and rapidly; yet they must, under this 
Bill, first satisfyevery innkeeper, that the 
were engaged on a work of “ necessity.” 
To proceed as the Bill proposed, appeared 
to him to be acting on a novel principle of 
legislation. At all events, it went much 
too far, and he recommended that it 
should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Robert Grant contended, that the 
observance of the Sabbath was a proper 
object of national care. If the present 
Bill were thrown out, he feared the people 
would think that the Reformed Parliament 
was disposed to deny the principle of this 
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and former enactments on the. same sub- 
ject. He should, therefore, vote for the 
second reading. 

Mr. Wason suggested, that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
If that were consented to, he would vote 
for the second reading, not otherwise. 

Mr. Petre could not support the second 
reading of the Bill, though he had voted 
for the first stage, unless he were assured, 
that in the Committee it would be very 
considerably altered. 

Mr. Hill hoped, that the Bill'would be 
withdrawn, at least for the present,.as he 
was convinced that such a measure would 
rather lead to the abolition of the present 
observance of the Sabbath than its due 
observance. It was, in fact, a Bill for the 
desecration of the Sabbath by the rich, 
and for the observance of it by the poor. 
While the chimney of the rich man might 
be reeking, and all his cooks employed, 
the poor man must be satisfied with his 
humble and Saturday-dressed dinner. This 
was not the time when the two classes 
ought to be brought into opposition, and 
least of all on such a question as the 
observance of the Sabbath. 

Mr. Shaw thought, that Parliament 
ought to legislate no further than to regu- 
late public trading; but, although the 
Bill went too far, it could be sufficiently 
altered and improved in the Committee. 
It was the moral and sound sense of the 
country which required some enactment 
on the subject, and he hoped Ministers 
would not set themselves against all im- 
provement in this respect. 

Mr. Hardy was of opinion, that the 
present laws were inadequate for the pur- 
pose, and that a Christian House of Com- 
mons ought to do something in order to 
cause the due observance of the Sabbath, 
which was instituted, not so much for the 
vexation of man, as for the honour of the 
Lord. 

Mr. Rotch regretted that the subject 
had been forced upon the House—he had 
himself been made the humble instrument 
of presenting various petitions, most care- 
fully got up—he meant petitions read to 
every person who had signed them—and 
the question was, whether the prayer of 
200,000 petitioners was to be disregarded? 
lf the Bill was inefficient, where was the 
hon. Baronet to obtain assistance to ren- 
der it efficient but in a Committee of that 
House? He could get no assistance else- 
where, He was beset with opposition, 
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and, unless a person was an enthusiast, 
he could scarcely get such a measure 
through. In spite of ridicule, he would 
vote for the second reading. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton would only detain 
the House two minutes, but could not 
avoid saying, in answer to the hon. mem- 
ber for Bath, that the preamble of. this 
Bill was copied from another on the same 
subject 107 years old. Bishop Porteus 
had said, and most truly, that the due 
observance of the Sabbath was the great 
bulwark of Christianity. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston fully concurred 
in the principle and many of the details 
of the Bill. The opposition to the mea- 
sure, and the disturbance in the House 
indicative of impatience, proceeded from 
that portion of the Members who were 
opposed to the Protestant religion. They 
might well object to the due observance 
of the Sabbath, on which the safety of 
the Church mainly depended. The hon. 
member for Dublin, at a meeting of the 
Trades’ Union, had told those assembled, 
that the Sunday ought not to be spent in 
gloomy gravity, which sickened the human 
countenance and sallowed the complexion, 
and that he highly approved of the manner 
in which the Sabbath was usually. spent 
in England. In his own country, the 
hon. and learned Member said, he had 
witnessed with pleasure dancing, playing 
at ball, and other amusements. But when 
such were the opinions of the hon. and 
learned Member, and his friend, he hoped 
they would have no influence over a 
Christian assembly. 

Mr. P. Howard could support so few 
of the clauses of the Bill which had been 
introduced by the hon. Baronet, that he 
must vote against the second reading, 
though he respected the motives of those 
who adopted a different course. A_ bill 
should give something like an accurate 
and defined outline of what was after- 
wards to be filled up and perfected in 
Committee, otherwise the process of amend- 
ing would be endless, and the result almost 
always unsatisfactory. He was disposed 
to take effectual means of preventing any 
unnecessary barter or business on the 
Lord’s Day, espgcially during the hours 
of divine service; but must, at the same 
time, remark, that. many of the causes 
which led to the more serious violations 
of the Sabbath could not be reached by 
legislation. A practice (for he, would 
only detail one instance), existed in Mans 














chester, and many of the larger towns, 
of paying the workmen their wages in the 
public-house, at a late hour on Saturdays. 
This custom, almost as a certain conse- 
quence, led to a good deal of drunkenness 
and profaneness on the Sunday morning ; 
and yet, consistently with any sound no- 
tions of freedom, it was difficult, impos- 
sible, he would say, to sanction ioterien 
ence, and fix by law any precise time 
when the parties should settle their ac- 
counts. To the vast discretionary power 
which the Bill proposed to give to Magis- 
trates, he (Mr. Howard) was much op- 
posed ; and it would place, not only every 
Magistrate, but every toll-keeper, under 
the painful responsibility of judging 
whether cr no a man had a justifiable 
cause for travelling on Sunday. He was 
not inclined to go so far in measures of 
restriction as the hon. Member (Mr. A. 
Johnston) who had last addressed the 
House. He did not wish to find fault 
with a certain degree of innocent recrea- 
tion on the Sunday evening; and he sus- 
pected it was in human nature, that if the 
people were so rigidly debarred. from all 
reasonable enjoyment, they would resort 
to those more. guilty pleasures, which 
were alike condemned by the professors 
of every creed. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the House 
divided .on the question, that the: Bill be 
then read a second time: Ayes 73; Noes 
79—Majority 6. : 

Bill thrown out. 
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MINUTES. ] Bills, Received the Royal Assent :—Tile Duties; 
Cotton Duties ; and Exchequer Court (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Mgearu, from Dublin, 
for Poor Laws to Ireland.—By a Nosie Lorp, from St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, and another Parish, against the 
Assessed Taxes.—By the Marquess of Starrorp, from 
several Dissenting Congregations, for Relief to the Dissen- 
ters from their Grievances, respecting Registration, 
Marriage, and Church Rates.—By the Earl of Ropgn, 
from several Places, for the Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Lord SrGrave, from Dursley; and the 
Earl of WickLow, from Wotton-under-Edge, for the 
Revision or Abolition of the Sale of Beer Act.—By the 
Duke of CLEVELAND, the Earls of RopEn, RoseBery, 
ALBEMARLE, and CHARLEMONT, the Marquesses of LAns- 
DOwN and StTarrorD, and Lords SALToun and Sur- 
FIELD, from a great Number of Places,—for the Immediate 
Abolition of Slavery. 


Wine Dorties.] The Earl of Aberdeen 
said, in reference to a subject of conversa- 
tion in that House a few weeks back, he 
rose to move for some information con- 
nected with it—he alluded to the Wine 
Duties. It appeared to be admitted by 
Ministers that their anticipations, when 
they proposed the alterations last year, 
had not been realized. He had predicted 
that which had now turned out to be the 
fact. The Motion which he would submit 
would ‘show the result of the alteration of 
the law, and he apprehended it wo:.ld 
fully prove what he now asserted. ‘vhe 
noble Earl then moved ‘That there be 
laid before this House an account of the 
quantity of Wine imported into Great 
Britain for the last five years, ending the 
5th of January 1833, specifying the 
amount imported each year, distinguish- 
ing the country from whence imported ; 
also an account of the amount of duties 
paid upon each description of Wine for 
the like period; also an account of the 
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quantity of French, Cape, and other Wines 
in stock up to the 5th of January 1833.” 

Lord Auckland said, he could have no 
possible objection to the Motion; on the 
contrary, he was very glad that it had 
been made. The result would show that 
the prediction of the noble Lord was not 
verified in the way he apprehended. He 
had a prediction to oppose to that of the 
noble Earl. When the measure was in 
agitation it was urged that, by altering 
the duties on Wines in the manner ac- 
complished, a better feeling would arise in 
France, and this assertion had been fully 
borne out by the fact. He was very 
happy to bear this testimony upon the 
subject, that the alteration upon public 
feeling in France was most advantageous 
to the commerce of both countries. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, in a finan- 
cial point of view, he had regarded the 
measure as one which would not realise 
the anticipations of Ministers; but in a 

olitical point of view he must ever de- 
precate i, even were its financial adyan- 
tages much greater than in reality they 
were ; for they had been dearly nin te 
having been obtained at the expense of 
national faith, and in opposition to exist- 
ing treaties. When the Bill was in pro- 
gress he had entered his protest against 
it, and that protest was recorded among 
the Journals of the House. 

Lord Ellenborough felt great satisfac- 
tion that the returns had been asked for ; 
and was persuaded that the result would 
show, that what had been predicted by 
his noble friend was perfectly accurate, 

Motion agreed to. 


Axnotition or Stavery.] The Duke 
of Wellington presented petitions from 
Fortrose, and Ross, for the Abolition of 
Slavery, but with due regard to the 
honour and interests of all parties con- 
cerned. He concurrred in the view ex- 
pressed in these petitions, rather than in 
that expressed in the petitions presented 
by the nable Baron. Jt was more con- 
sistent with the Resolutions of Parliament 
for the protection of property. He de- 
precated these premature discussions, they 
had inflicted great injury and ruin upon 
all persons connected with the West 
Indies. He had at a great public cere- 
mony that morning met no less than six 
officers, who had been nearly ruined by 
thé agitation, the greater part of whom 
had no slayes. There were many men 
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who had vested their property in the 
West Indies, who, though they never had 
a slave themselves, were completely ruin- 
ed. He did not wish to enter into the 
subject, but he could not avoid taking 
notice of the matter; for he saw that the 
Ministers had rushed into the subjeet 
surrounded with difficulties. They had 
brought it forward prematurely, and had 
incurred a responsibility, both moral and 
political, greater than had ever been in 
curred by any Ministers within his recol- 
lection. With respect to the proposition 
recently made in the ather House, it 
ought never to be forgotten that the 
Resolutions of 1822, and the right 
hon. Gentleman who moved those Resolu- 
tions, stated that to effect any good for 
the slaves, it was indispensable to have 
the assistance of the colonists and of the 
colonial assemblies. 

Lord Suffield said, that the majority of 
those from whom he had presented peti- 
tions, did not recognise the right of ane 
man to hold property in ether men, and 
therefore they would not consent ta com- 
pensation, which might imply such a 
tight. At the same time they were ready 
to give relief ta those planters, whose pro- 
perty might be destroyed by immediate 
abolition. The noble Duke had not 
attended the Committee which sat last 
Session ; if the noble Duke had, he was 
assured that the noble Duke would have 
formed a very different opinion from that 
which he now entertained. That the 
measure proposed by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters was premature he denied, because 
there was not one person connected with 
the West Indies, who did not admit that 
it was impossible that things could remain 
as at present. 

The Duke of Wellington begged leave 
to explain to their Lordships why he had 
not attended the Committee, He had 
the misfortune not to hear on one side, 
He found it, therefore, very difficult to 
make out what went on in such a Com- 
mittee, and therefore he thought that he 
might spend his time more advantage- 
ously than in attending it. There was 
another Committee, which he had not 
attended, though he took considerable 
interest in the subject for the same 
reason—the Committee which sat to in- 
quire into tithes. What he had meant to 
say on the subject of the slaves, was 
that emanoi pana would put an end to 
the means of making them work, and so 
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injure the property of the planter. With 
respect to not being friendly to the aboli- 
tion, he wished to say that he had done 
more in the way of negotiation, written 
more notes, and entered into more treaties 
on the subject of the abolition of the 
slave trade, and of putting an end to 
slavery than any man living. A noble 
friend of his had perhaps done more than 
he had, but except that noble friend he 
had done more dae any other man to 
promote the abolition. Nobody had gone 
further or more strenuously wished to effect 
that object than he had. 

Lord Suffield, in presenting another 
petition on the same subject from the 
Methodists of the new connection of 
Boston, Leicestershire, entered into fur- 
ther explanations, and contended that 
nothing whatever had been done by the 
colonists to promote the emancipation of 
the slaves, or to comply with the expressed 
wishes of the people of England. 

Lord Wynford said, that much had 
been done by the colonists; and had the 
noble Lord been present on a former 
occasion, he would have heard the Pri- 
mate explain a great number of measures 
which had been adopted to relieve the 
slaves, and prepare them for free labour. 
Certainly he thought that to put an end to 
apprehension altogether on their part, 
would put an end to labour, and would de- 
stroy the West-India interest. It would 
be equally injurious to the masters and 
slaves, and would inflict irreparable injury 
on our commerce, as well as endanger the 
credit of the country. When it was said 
that these petitioners could not recognise 
the principles of men having the property 
of men, let him tell them that the 
Apostles had recognised slavery, and he 
presumed that they did not pretend to be 
better Christians than the Apostles. That 
principle had in truth been recognised 
from the earliest ages. At the same time 
he was anxious to get rid of that species 
of property as soon as possible. He was 
glad to hear that the petitioners were 
ready to give compensation [Lord Suffield 
said, not compensation but relief]—he did 
not know the difference, but he hoped 
these petitioners had calculated the amount 
which would be required to give relief, 
if they destroyed the property of the 
planters, for he doubted whether they 
would be ready and willing to supply the 
sum which would be required. 


* Lord Suffield knew the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury well enough to be aware that 
he was incapable of stating that which he 
did not strictly believe to be true; but 
still he would assert that the assertions of 
the reverend Prelate were in themselves 
false, when he stated the number of con- 
verts made amongst the negroes by the 
clergy of the Established Church. The 
fact was, that the converts were made by 
the dissenting clergy, and by them alone. 
The Church of England was certainly 
popular in our West-India colonies, be- 
cause they meddled less than the dis- 
senters. If this were otherwise, how would 
the noble Lord attempt to account for the 
recent destruction of the Methodist chapels 
in Jamaica ? 

The Marquess of Bute could not sit 
quietly by, and hear such an attack made 
upon the Established Church of this 
country. He thought it a most uncalled- 
for attack on the part of the noble Lord ; 
an attack, indeed, which never would 
have been made if the noble Earl had 
heard the report of the religious society on 
education, and the improvement of the 
condition of the negroes, which was 
altogether supported by members of the 
Church of England, 

The Earl of Haddington said, his noble 
friend opposite had not only attacked 
the Established Church, but assumed the 
fact, that its members were valued, be- 
cause they did nothing. He sincerely 
hoped, that some noble Lord, better ae- 
guainted with the subject, would enter 
upon a proper defence of the Established 
Church against so serious, and, he would 
add, so unfounded a charge. 

Lord Suffield denied, that he had cast 
any general imputation upon the Church, 
but he would refer to the case of the rev. 
Mr. Brydges, Chaplain to the Governor, 
who had been convicted of having impro- 
perly flogged his female slaves. 


Starrorp InpgmNity Bitt,] The 
Earl of Radnor moved the Order of the 
Day for the further Consideration of the 
Report on the Stafford Bribery Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that when 
he had first heard of the Bill, he had felt 
a great objection to it, because he thought 
it was more calculated to encourage than 
to prevent bribery; and if the Bill had 
not been much altered up-stairs, he 
should have felt it his duty to haye op- 
posed its passing into a law. Evidence 
had, however, been given before that 





Committee, which had proved in ‘the 
clearest manner, that bribery, to an un- 
paralleled extent, had prevailed in the 
borough of Stafford for a great many 
years, and the Committee were unanim- 
ously of opinion, that the preamble of the 
Bill had been fully proved. Under these 
circumstances, he concurred in the pro- 
priety of giving the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons the powers of in- 
demnifying witnesses, as provided in this 
Bill; which had: been also greatly im- 
proved in another respect—namely, that 
the indemnification should not be extend- 
ed to the candidates at the last election. 
He thought it was essentially necessary, 
that those who had carried on the bribery 
should not be exempted from the opera- 
tion of the law. Under all these circum- 
stances, he should withdraw his opposition 
to the Bill. 
Report agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 17, 1833. 


Minures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Grore, 
an Account of the Number of Commissions of Bankruptcy 
issued in each year, from 1822 to 1832.—On the Motion 
of Mr. Alderman TxHompson, an Account of all Vessels 
detained in British Ports, under the Order in Council of 
the 6th of November, and of such as have been Liberated 
under the Order in Council of the 5rd of December: also 
Copies of the Applications made to the Privy Council for 
the Release of Vessels and their Cargoes, with a Statement 
of the Grounds on which such Applications have been 
granted or rejected.—On the Motion of Mr. Prymeg, an 
Account of the Amount of the House and Window Tax 
for the City of Oxford and Town of Cambridge, and the 
Amount of Surcharge.—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, a 
Copy of the New Charter of Justice lately granted to the 
Island of Ceylon. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. HyetrT, from Minchinhampton, 
for the Repeal of the Duties on Articles of Clerkship; and 
from Stroud, Woodchester, and other Places, for the 
Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. Pease, Lord 
SANDOoN, Mr. J. Smitu, and Sir M. W. Ripuey, from 
several Places,—for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act; 
and by Mr. Patnporrs, from several Places, against the 
Repeal of that Act.—By Mr. OLIPHANT, from Perth, for 
Amending the Bankrupt Laws (Scotland).—By Mr. Puit- 
Potts, from Gloucester, for an Alteration of the Law rela- 
tive to the Admission of Notaries Public; and from the 
same Place, for Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. Scorr, from 
Winchester, for a Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Mr. G. 
F. Youne, from the Shipowners of . Newcastle, for 
a Repeal of the Duty on Marine Insurances.— 
By Mr. BuckineHAm, from Preston, for the Sup- 
pression of Spirit and Beer Shops.—By Sir RicHARD 
KEANE, from Cappoquin, for Relief from the Excessive 
Assessment.—By Mr. ParKER, from Sheffield, against 
the Highway Bill; and from the Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers of the same Place, for a Commission of In- 
quiry.—By Mr. J. Smirx, from Borrowstowness, for an In- 
quiry into the Distressed State of the Shipping Interest.— 
By Mr. Tooke, from the Independents of Christ Church 
(Hants), for a Charter to the London University; and 
from several Metropolitan Parishes, for making extra-pa- 
rochial Places contributory to the Poor, and other Rates. 
—By Mr. Ginton and Mr. OLipHANnt, from several 
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Places in Scotland, for Alterations in the Royal Burghs 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. LyAuu, from Merchants and 
Shipowners of London; and’ Mr. G. F. Youne, from 
Neweastle,—against the Dutch Embargo.—By Mr. Alder- 
man THompson, from Sunderland, and other Places, in 
favour of the Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill—By Mr. J. M 
GASKELL, from Madely, for the benefit’ of a Resident 
Magistrate.—By Mr. J. Oswaup, from the Hand-loom 
Weavers of Bridgetown, Glasgow, for a Board of Trade, 
and for Relief.—By Mr. MARJorIBANKS, from Dingwall, 
for an Alteration in the present System of Church Patron- 
age in Scotland.—By Mr. DuepALE, from Sutton, Cold- 
field, and Hillmorton, for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath, and against the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. A. 
Jounston, from St. Andrew’s; and Mr. MARJORIBANKS, 
from Dingwall,—for Alterations in the Royal Burgh 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Lord Eastnor, from Banff; and 
Sir GeorGE STauNTON, from Bursledon Bridge,—for the 
total Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Mr. Mostyn, from 
Holywell, against the Assessed Taxes; and from another 
Place in Wales, for Amending the present State of the 
Established Church in Wales.—By Mr. F. Suaw, from 
several Places in Ireland, against the Church Temporaii- 
ties (Ireland) Bill; and from one Place, ‘for a Provision 
for the Infirm and Helpless Poor of Ireland; but 
opposing the Introduction of Poor Laws; another from 
the same Place, against the New System of Education; 
and from Dungannon, for a Revision of the Criminal 
Laws. 


PRESENTATION OF Prritions.] Mr. 
Fergus O’Connor gave notice, that he 
meant to move a Resolution to this effect, 
that the absence of Ministers from the 
House of Commons during the presenta- 
tion of Petitions, at the morning sittings, 
is an insult to the House of Commons, 
and an injustice to the people of England. 
As no Ministers were there to attend to 
the petitions of the people, it seemed to 
him to be quite unnecessary to go through 
the farce of presenting them. _He had 
petitions intrusted to him for presentation, 
but he would not bring them forward in 
the absence of Ministers. The only benefit 
the people had obtained from the Reform- 
ed Parliament was, to have their petitions 
thrust into a bag under the Table, un- 
heeded by those whose duty it was to 
attend to them. They might just as well 
be thrown into a bag hung up in the 
Library, or in some distant room in the 
building, without being brought into the 
House of Commons at all. . It was quite 
ridiculous to think that such a course of 
proceeding could be suffered to go on. If 
they were merely to have a bauble in this 
Reform Act, he trusted some hon. Mem- 
ber would come forward and move its re- 
peal. No earthly good had been done ; 
on the contrary, they had raised the ex- 
pectations of the people, by the hopes 
they held out, to a height far beyond 
what they found themselves able to meet : 
they neglected their business in that 
House, and if they continued thus to ab- 
sent themselves when they ought to be 
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present, he would feel it to be his duty to 
move, ‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, to dissolve the 
Parliament.” 


ABOLITION OFSLAVERY.] Mr. Wildiam 
C. Gladstone presented a Petition from 
Portarlington for the Abolition of Slavery. 
He wished then toallude to certain observa- 
tions made by the noble Lord, the late 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, in his 
speech to the House on Tuesday night. 
The noble Lord had selected an estate in 
Demerara, belonging to his nearest relative, 
for the purpose of showing what a destruc- 
tion of human life had taken place in the 
West Indies, from the manner in which 
the slaves were worked. The noble Lord 
stated, that, in three years, a decrease of 
seventy-one slaves had taken place on the 
estate of Vreeden Hoop, which he attri- 
buted to the increased cultivation of 
sugar; but the noble Lord omitted to 
state the real cause of this decrease, in 
the very large proportion of Africans upon 
the estate. When it came into the pos- 
session of his father, it was so weak, owing 
to the great number of Africans upon it, 
that he was obliged to add 200 people to 
the gang. It was notorious, that Africans 
were imported into Demerara and Trinidad 
up toa later period than into any other 
colony; and he should, when the proper 
time arrived, be able to prove, that the 
decrease on Vreeden Hoop was among 
the old Africans, and that there was an 
increase going on in the Creole popula- 
tion, which would be an answer to the 
statement of the noble Lord. The quan- 
tity of sugar produced, said by the noble 
Lord to be 1,900 lbs. per head annually, 
was small in proportion to that produced 
on many other estates. Within a short 
period, the cultivation of cotton in 
Demerara had been abandoned, and 
that of coffee very much diminished, and 
the people employed in these sources of 
production had been transferred to the 
cultivation of sugar. Demerara, too, was 
peculiarly circumstanced; for, owing to 
the nature of the soil, sugar was made 
all the year round; and, consequently, 
the labour of the same number of negroes 
distributed over the year, would, in that 
colony, produce a given quantity of sugar 
with less injury to the people, than a 
similar number in other colonies working 
only at the stated periods of crop. He 
was ready to admit that this cultivation 
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was of a more severe character than 
others; and he would ask, were there not 
certain employments in this and other 
countries more destructive to life than 
others? He would only iustance those of 
painting, and working in lead mines, both 
of which were well known to have that 
tendency. The noble Lord attempted to 
impugn the character of the gentleman 
acting as manager of his father’s estates ; 
and in making this selection, he had cer- 
tainly been most unfortunate; for there 
was not an individual in the colony more 
proverbial for humanity, and the kind 
treatment of his slaves, than Mr. Maclean. 
That gentleman had acted in judicial 
capacities, and had, during his long resi- 
dence, been appointed by the Orphan 
Chamber to very important trusts. He 
held in his hand two letters from Mr. 
Maclean, in which that gentleman spoke 
in the kindest terms of the people under 
his charge; described their state of hap- 
piness, content, and healthiness; their 
good conduct, and the infrequency of 
severe punishment; and recommended 
certain additional comforts, which he said 
the slaves well deserved. It was stated 
by the noble Lord, that Mr. Moss, a gen- 
tleman of the highest respectability, had 
transferred ‘the charge of his estate from 
his former manager, to the individual 
just alluded to. He had done so; but the 
fact was, that up to that pericd his estate 
was a source of Joss, rather than of profit, 
owing to the idle habits of the people. 
Mr. Marryat had been instructed, on 
behalf of the colony of Grenada, whose 
interests he represented, to correct some 
of the mis-statements contained in the 
speech of the right hon. Secretary for the 
colonies; but, before entering into parti- 
culars, he could not but deeply regret the 
tone and temper of that speech towards 
the Colonial Assemblies. The right hon. 
Secretary truly stated, that almost insur- 
mountable difficulties met him on every 
side, in the adjustment of this important 
question. What then could be the motive 
or policy of gratuitously raising up a still 
greater difficulty in courting, as it were, 
the hostility of those men through whom, 
and by whom alone, any plan could be 
safely and satisfactorily carried into exe- 
cution? Supposing, even, that the accu- 
sations were true, was it fair or candid to 
use such Janguage towards men who were 
not in a situation to defend their conduct ? 
In rejecting the measures proposed by the 
2X 
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Government, these Legislatures had acted, 
not in a spirit of “ scorn and mockery,” 
but he believed, upon a conscientious 
conviction, that while a system of slavery 
existed, the power of the master must be 
absolute; and in this they had been fully 
borne out by the testimony of the noble 
Lord, the late Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, who stated, that they had done 
wisely in rejecting the Orders in Council 
attempted to be imposed upon them, and 
that he believed a greater amount of 
punishment was inflicted in Dominica, 
under the mitigated system of slavery, 
than in Jamaica, where the power of the 
master was absolute. That speech was a 
complete answer to the charges of the 
right hon. Secretary against the Colonial 
Legislatures. With respect to the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Secretary, he must 
express his deep disappointment at it, for 
it was neither safe nor satisfactory. With 
every disposition to bring this most com- 
plicated question to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, admitting that the time was now 
arrived, when a definite period must be 
fixed for the extinction of slavery, he could 
not conscientiously give the measure, as 
it now stood, his support. He trusted, 
however, that before it was again brought 
forward, such modifications would be 
made, as would remove his objections; 
for in its present shape it would be found 
to be impracticable. He would remind the 
House, that by the Acts of the Grenada 
Legislature, slave evidence was admitted 
on all trials in civil and criminal cases, 
in the same manner in every respect 
as the testimony of free persons was 
received ; that slaves were allowed pro- 
perty almost without restriction; that 
punishments were recorded ; that the use 
of the whip was abolished in the field 
since 1825? and that manumissions, en- 
couragement to marriage, prevention of 
separation of families, and religious in- 
struction, had been provided for. He 
could confirm this by referring to the des- 
patches of Lord Bathurst and Sir George 
Murray, in which were acknowledged the 
spirit of liberality and benevolence that 
characterized the Acts of the Grenada 
Legislature. He regretted to state this in 
the absence of every member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but he could nat 
permit the assertions of the right hon. 
Secretary to remain any longer without 
contradiction. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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Power OF THE SEcRETARY at War. ] 
Colonel Evans said, he was anxious to put 
a question to the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the Secretary at War; and he could 
assure him, that he did so with all respect 
for the office he held, and with every good 
feeling towards himself personally. The 
question was, however, one of great pub- 
lic importance, and not merely of per- 
sonal interest. During a recent elec- 
tion contest, a statement appeared in 
the public prints assuming that the person 
holding the office of Secretary at War had 
the power at his own pleasure to remove 
any officer on the half-pay list from his 
Majesty’s service. Undoubtedly the re- 
ports of public proceedings were usually 
very accurate, but during elections, and 
at times of great excitement, the press, at 
least some portion of the press, was not 
very scrupulous in regard to the object 
which they had in view. He was bound, 
therefore, to assume, that it was in conseg- 
quence of some warp or partizanship, that 
this statement was made, In a subsequent 
correction of the statement, however, this 
assumed power of the Secretary at War to 
remove an officer on the half-pay list with- 
out any cause assigned, was not distinctly 
disclaimed. He thought the House would 
agree with him, that this was a matter 
which ought to be clearly ascertained, 
both with reference to the large class of 
persons holding Commissions under his 
Majesty, and to the freedom of election, 
and the privileges of that House. With- 
out any factious motive whatever, he was 
therefore anxious that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should have an apportunity of 
explaining their views upon the subject ; 
for, if any Officer halding a Commission 
under the Crown were liable to be re- 
moved at— 

The Speaker begged the hon. and gal- 
lant Member would confine himself to his 
question. 

Colonel Evans said, that the question 
which he rose to put was, whether the 
Secretary at War had the power to remove 
at his pleasure any Officer on the Half- 
pay List from his Majesty’s service ? 

Mr. Ellice said, he had no hesitation in 
answering the question put to him by the 
hon. and gallant Colonel. If, unfortu- 
nately, it appeared necessary to remove 
any Officer from the Half-pay List, it was 
the duty of the Secretary at War to take 
his Majesty’s pleasure on the subject ; and 
the Secretary at War was responsible for 
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the advice which he might give his Ma- 
jesty. He (Mr, Ellice) had searched the 
records of the War Office, and he found, 
that there was no instance of the removal 
of any Officer from the Half-pay List of 
the Army, who had not been remoyed in 
consequence of some stain upon his cha- 
racter, 

Colonel Evans observed, that he was 
then to understand, that the power to which 
he had referred was not vested in the Secre- 
tary at War? 

Mr, Ellice hoped, that he should not 
be misunderstood. What he had stated 
was, that if a case should unfortunately 
arise which appeared to his Majesty’s 
Government to call for the dismissal of 
an officer, it was the province of the Se- 
cretary at War to take his Majesty’s plea- 
sure an the subject, and for the advice 
which he might give his Majesty he was 
responsible. 

Colonel Evans repeated his wish to 
know distinctly whether the power rested 
in the Secretary at War, ar not ? 

. Lord Althorp said, the answer to that 
question was, that it was for the Secretary 
at War to give advice to the Crown on 
the subject, The Crown had the un- 
doubted prerogative of striking off any 
Officer from the Half-pay List; but the 
Secretary at War was responsible for 
whatever advice he might give the Crown. 


Corn-Laws.] Mr. Wolryche Whitmore 
said, he would deal with the subject he 
wished to bring under the notice of the 
House, as concisely as possible, being well 
aware that it was of a very dry unentertain- 
ing nature. Still it was one of great im- 
portance, deserving the maturest consider- 
ation of every hon. Member of that House. 
It would be recollected, that in former 
years he had, on more than one occasian, 
introduced the subject of the Corn-laws 
to their notice, and if latterly he had ab- 
stained from troubling the House, it was 
not fram any apathy he had fallen into, 
but for two reasons, which he would then 
state. The first was, that he was anxious 
to see how the law of 1828 worked; and 
the second was, that in a House. of Com- 
mons constituted as it used to be, he 
would not look for a just and impartial 
consideration of the Question. But the 
law of 1828 had now been tried, and. a 
ehange had happily taken place in the 
Representative system, so that the great 
interest which hitherto had possessed no 
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fair and adequate Representation, could 
now boast of being fairly represented. 
Still he did not mean to say, that this was 
a question concerning the manufacturer 
alone. He would not confine it within 
any such compass, it concerned every in- 
terest in the kingdom, and he was satisfied, 
that a change in the Corn-laws would 
prove as advantageous to the agricultural 
as to the commercial and trading commu- 
nity. He would first ascertain the oper- 
ation of the present law, and see whe- 
ther it had really accomplished the object 
which its framers professed to have in 
view. He wished to inquire, whether the 
Bill of 1828, though an improvement on 
that of 1815, did not contain the seeds of 
the evils which were complained of in the 
original measure. His greatest objection 
ta the present Bill was, that it adopted 
the most objectionable principle of that 
passed in 1815, by which a certain price 
was stated, below which no foreign corn 
could be admitted. To this extent, at 
least, the measure of 1828 was founded 
on that of 1815, at which time, it should be 
recollected, the importation price was fixed 
at 80s. per quarter. He maintained, that 
the principle of both measures was radi- 
eally vicious, that they did not secure the 
home grower against fluctuations of prices, 
and that the great feature, particularly of 
the Bill of 1828—the sliding scale of 
duties on foreign corn imported—did not 
keep down prices, or keep them steady, 
did not secure us a foreign supply when 
such supply would be advantageous, and 
increased it when it could only injure the 
home produce ; and, in fact, by encourag- 
ing speculation, and hence gambling, in the 
Corn-trade, induced more corn to be 
warehoused here than would be under a 
perfectly free corn-trade. Hon. Members 
would err greatly in attributing the com- 
parative steadiness, with a rising tendency 
of prices, between 1815 and 1819, and 
between 1828 and 1831, the year imme- 
diately succeeding the two Corn-bills, to the 
working of those Bills, because the fact 
was, the steadiness and the rise were owing 
to deficient harvests in those years. Were 
hon. Members fully aware of the nature 
and working of the Bill of 1828? It ad- 
mitted foreign corn at a duty of 24s. 8d., 
when the price in the home market was 
62s.; the duty diminished ls. for every 
ts, of increase of price up to 66s. and 
67s., when the duty was 20s, 8d. On the 
other hand, the duty increased 1s. for 
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every 1s. diminution of price under 62s. 
When the price arrived at 67s., a con- 
siderable diminution of duty took place; 
so much so, that at 68s. 69s., and 
70s., the duty was but 10s.; at 71s, the 
duty was 6s. 8d.; and at 72s. and up- 
wards, but 2s. 8d. Now, on the face 
of it, this sliding or fluctuating scale 
opened the door to endless scheming, and 
speculation,and gambling, and uncertainty, 
and revulsions, which placed the foreign 
corn-trade on quite another footing than 
that wholesome system of supply and de- 
mand which under an honest and free sys- 
tem of trade alone did and alone ought, to re- 
gulate the price. Instead of our being sup- 
plied with foreign corn in proportion to our 
natural waats, that is, according as the 
price varied from 62s., the assumed pivot or 
standard of home protection, this scale 
occasioned a much smaller import when 
the duty was high—that is, the price mo- 
derate—than was desirable, and a much 
larger supply when the duty was low— 
that is, the price high—than was neces- 
sary or expedient. ‘The dealer in foreign 
corn purchased it at a low rate, ware- 
housed his corn, and kept it under bond 
till it was admissible at the lowest possi- 
ble duty, that is, till its price would realize 
the largest profits; and as this warehous- 
ing was a general system of speculation, 
and as prices were highest just at autumn, 
ere the new year’s supply came in, it fol- 
lowed in practice, that the market was 
then deluged far beyond the demand, till 
prices fell so as to seriously affect the 
price of the new home-grown grain. He 
would beg the attention of the House to 
what occurred in 1830,as that year would 
furnish a fair specimen of the working of 
the system. In consequence of the defi- 
ciency of the harvest of 1829, there was 
a large importation of corn, and during 
the spring of 1830 prices had been falling, 
and the duty proportionably rising. In 
the month of May, in that year, the price 
of wheat was 66s., with a duty of 20s. 8d. 
The price of wheat continued to rise 
through the summer of 1830, up till about 
a fortnight before the harvest. At that 
time there was a great accumulation of 
foreign corn in bond. The price rose to 
72s., and the duty fell to 2s. 8d. a-quarter. 
The consequence was, that in the latter end 
of August, and in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, not less than 1,200,000 quarters 
were taken out of bond. Had the harvest 
that year not been deficient, the large im- 
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portations would have pressed upon the 
markets, and the price might have -been 
reduced as low as in 1822. If country 
Gentlemen thought, that the existing law 
produced equality of price, they were never 
more mistaken; the supply would always 
be regulated by the demand, and that 
alone would be sufficient to preserve as 
much equality as it was possible in such 
a commodity to obtain. If, then, the pre- 
sent law were ineffectual for its purpose, 
why, he asked, should it be continued ? 
The fact, that it encouraged gambling and 
speculation in corn to an enormous extent, 
to the injury of the home-grower, and to 
the destruction of regular wholesome trade, 
was sufficient to make them desire to have 
it repealed. Sometimes much more than 
was wanted, was thrown upon the market, 
and anything but a regular supply was the 
consequence of the Bill as it stood. The 
Hon. Member then adverted to the num- 
ber of Inclosure Bills, which had passed 
the House before the Corn-law was passed, 
in order to show, that the trade in corn 
being free with a small duty on the im- 
portation, had not had any effect in check- 
ing cultivation. From 1771 to 1791, 
869 Inclosure Bills had passed—making 
an average of forty-three per annum. 
From 1791 to 1804, the number of bills 
was 900, or sixty-nine per annum; and 
yet during this period, the Corn-trade was 
virtually free, and it was a period of great 
comparative prosperity to all classes. As 
to the price of corn during these periods, 
he must observe, that from the year 1790 
to 1799, the average price had only varied 
from 45s. 4d, per quarter to 5ls.: per 
quarter, which showed, that when there 
was a regular importation of corn, prices 
had been steady, while the agriculturists 
had been prosperous. To show, that we 
ran no risk of obtaining a supply, he 
called the attention of the House to 
the extraordinary fact, that in 1810, 
during the war, not less than 1,500,000 
quarters of wheat were imported from 
France and the Netherlands. Under any 
circumstances, then, even the most un- 
favourable, a supply might be obtained, 
since the rancorous hostility, then car- 
ried on against Great Britain, could not 
prevent the importation. But without 
wearying the attention of the House, 
he would proceed at once to point out 
the evil workings of the Bill of 1815— 
evils which far exceeded in magnitude and 
extent all possible evils for which they 
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were intended to be a remedy. He was 
‘aware that details were, at all times, weari- 
some, and without, therefore, going further 
into them, he would state the alteration it 
was his wish to make in the present law. 
All his feelings, all his convictions, were 
in favour of a free trade in corn; he was 
satisfied that that system was, by far, the 
best ; but looking at the various interests 
that had grown up under the Act of 1815 
—looking at the condition of some of the 
Southern and Western counties of Eng- 
land—considering their over-population 
and the mal-administration of the Poor- 
laws, reflecting, too, on the temper, and 
disposition of the people, he was not pre- 
pared to carry his principle fully into 
effect. He was aware of the extensive 
injury that must unavoidably be produced 
by a sudden change, and for that reason 
he wished it to be gradual. On the sub- 
ject of importation, it was highly gratify- 
ing to remark that the quantity obtained 
from Ireland had of late years increased to 
an unprecedented extent. From the year 
1815 to 1819, the average annual impor- 
tation from thence was 150,000 quarters, 
while in the last year, ending 5th October, 
1832, not less than 800,000 quarters had 
been admitted from Ireland. While con- 
templating the fitness of an alteration of 
the existing law, he felt bound to take into 
account the burthens exclusively pressing 
upon agriculture. He did not thirk that, 
upon any occasion, enough had been said 
on behalf of the landed proprietors of the 
heavy tax of statute labour on the roads; 
and looking at this and the other exclusive 
burthens, as he had before stated, he was 
not prepared to carry his own principle 
into effect in their fullest extent. He was 
aware that all changes were in themselves 
evils; and if a system were to be altered 
it ought to be altered as little as possible. 
The proposition of Mr. Ricardo, in 1822, 
was, that the following scale of fixed 
duties should be applied to the different 
kinds of grain :—Upon Wheat, a duty of 
10s.; Rye 6s.; Barley 5s.; Oats 3s. 4d. 
He was disposed to recommend this plan 
to the adoption of the House; for he 
thought it would have the effect of remov- 
ing a great deal of the evil which was felt 
under the existing system. He was aware 
that many persons thought that the main- 
tenance of a high price by artificial means 
was of advantage to the agriculturist, but 
he entertained a very different opinion on 
this point, He considered that the agri- 
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culturist was injured rather than benefited 
by a system the working of which was a 
matter of total uncertainty, which defeated 
its own objects, and which tended to en- 
courage a spirit of gambling. He filt 
confident that if the plan he propos d 
were carried into effect, the agriculturist 
would realize on the average nearly as 
great, if not quite as great, a price as he 
had obtained for his produce during the 
last five years. He would certainly not 
receive a less price than he had obtained 
within the last five years. He advocated 
a fixed duty instead of a varying one, but 
he meant a fixed duty only in ordinary 
times. He was not disposed to recom- 
mend that the duty should remain fixed 
in times of great scarcity, when the price 
of corn rese to a very high price. He 
thought that they ought to establish by 
law, that at a certain state of price the 
duty should cease altogether, and not 
leave it to the discretion of Government to 
permit by an Order in Council the impor- 
tation of foreign corn free of duty. Having 
fixed the price at which the duty on foreign 
importation should cease, he knew of no 
way of ascertaining when corn had reached 
that price except by adopting the system 
of averages. He understood the meaning 
of that cheer, but he could assure those 
hon. Members from whom it proceeded 
that he objected to the principle of 
averages only when applied to a system 
that was ever varying. Connected with a 
steady system, he considered that the 
machinery of the averages would be pro- 
ductive of benefit. The Resolution, there- 
fore, which he should have the honour to 
propose would not assert thata fixed duty 
should be maintained at all periods, but 
only in ordinary circumstances; and that 
in times of scarcity the duty should cease 
by the operation of the law. In his opin- 
ion, the effect of a free trade in corn would 
he to make the price in this country be- 
tween 45s. and 47s. per quarter; and he 
believed that the imposition of a duty of 
10s. would not raise the price to that 
extent, but that the increase would not 
exceed 7s. or 8s. per quarter. He was 
convinced that the only plan which would 
effectually prevent the visitation of famine 
was that which established a fixed duty 
on the importation of foreign corn. Under 
the present system the trade in corn was 
so uncertain that all ordinary calcula- 
tions were baffled; and the consequence 
was, that little or no stock was kept 
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on hand. In 1816 the quantity of corh 
in store in this country was equal to six 
months’ consumption, but such had been 
the effect of the Corn-laws, that at the 
present moment the people had no suppl 

to fall back upon; they were living, as it 
were, *‘ from hand to mouth ;” and should 
a time of scarcity arrive, the — would 
be in the greatest possible peril. The 
next point to which he should address 
himself was, the great advantage which 
the adoption of a fixed and moderate duty 
on corn would confer on the manufactiring 
interest of the country. During the last 
three or four years considerable importa- 
tions of foreign corn had taken place, and 
the consequence was, that the exports of 
British manufactures had greatly increased. 
In looking to the amount of exports which 
had been made to Germany and Russia, 
he found the following result :—The annual 
average value of the exports to Germany 
from 1821 to 1824, when the corn trade 
was destroyed, amounted to 6,013,5172. ; 
and from 1828 to 1830—a period in which 
considerable importation of foreign corn 
had taken ‘place—it had increased to 
8,153,7311. A similar result was obsetv- 
able with respect to the exports to Russia. 
The annual average value of the exports to 
that country from 1821 to 1824 amounted 
to 1,262,376/., and from 1828 to 1830 to 
2,122,6197. The necessary consequence 
of the increase in the exports of the coun- 
try which would take place under a judi- 
cious system, allowing the importation of 
foreign corn, on the payment of a 
fixed and moderate duty would be 
to increase the wealth of the coun- 
try—remove the present stagnation of 
trade—give a new vigour to British coth- 
merce, and materially tend to lighten the 
severe pressure under which the agricul- 
turists themselves were now labouring. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the following Resolution :—‘ That the 
present system of Corn-laws, founded on 
a high and ever-varying scale of duties, 
while it fails of conferting permanent 
benefit on the agricultural interest, tends 
to cramp the trade and impair the general 
prosperity of this country; that an altera- 
tion of these laws, substituting in their 
stead a moderate duty, fixed at all periods 
except those of extreme dearth, while it 
indemnified the agriculturists for the pecu- 
liar burthens which press upon them, 
would, by restoring the commercial rela- 
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countries, inctéase the manufacttres, atid 
render more equal the price of the ptodute 
of the country.” 

Mr. Hume rose, and cotnmenced by 
observing, that, although he agféed in 
nitich that liad fallen from his hon. fried 
who had brought forward this qitestion, 
yet le was anxious to put it t6 the Hotise 
if soinewhat 4 different view. It Was often 
said in that House, that the agricultural, 
the commercial, the manufacturing, the 
shipping, aid all the other great interests, 
were equally entitled to the cate and c6ti- 
sideration of the Legislature. Now, the 
question he wished to ask the Members of 
that House- was, whether they thought 
they were warranted in giving a monopoly 
to one interest against all others. Were 
they ready, as was so often professed, to 
place the manufacturing and cominercial 
interests in the same position as the agri- 
cultural interest; or would they continue 
to givé an advantage to the agricultutal 
interest beyond what was enjoyed by other 
interests? It was frequently said, that the 
agricultural interest had exclusive burthens 
to bear, and was therefore entitled to 
peculiar protection. He had often heatd 
this proposition stated, but what weré the 
peculiar burthens borne by the agricultural 
interest? The only burthen tentioned 
by his hon. friend, which was peculiar 
to the agriculttrists, was the highway 
rate. [Mr. Whitmore said, he had also 
mentioned Poor-rate—another hon. Mem- 
ber called out “tithes ”!—a third ‘the 
Land-tax.”] He denied that tithes were 
paid by the agricultutists exclusively, and 
as to Poor-rates, every kind of property 
contributed to the Poor-rates. fAn Hon. 
Member: Does funded property con- 
tribute?] No, he did not say, that the 
funds contributed, but sufely they did not 
call their own debts property, nor should it 
be said, that, because a man had owed a 
sum of money, he should contribute to the 
support of the poor. This, however, was 
foreign to the present question, though it 
was well desetving of consideration on 
some future occasion. What he now 
wished to confine himself to, was this 
simple question—were the Corn-laws fair 
to the manufacturiig population? For 
four or five years past the average quantity 
of corn imported into this country was about 
1,000,000 quarters each year. It was no 
matter whether the quantity was 4 little 
triore of less, All he meant to prove by 
it was, that this country was regularly an 
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importing countty; or, in other words that 
it did fiot grow corh eriough for thé coii- 
Suifiption of its population. If foreign 
cori was éxcluded, then, until the price at 
hothe rose to a Certain dmotint, it was a 
Motiopoly to those growing corn, against 
those who coisiimed it, and were thgaced 
iti othér kinds of indtistry. If there was 
no peculiar redson why this monopoly 
should be given to the corti growéis, tlie 
law which gave it was cleatly ah unjust 
law, for it benelited one class, by injuring 
abothér. He adinitted, freely atid fully, 
that whatever éxclusive burthens were 
borne by the landed interest should be re- 
moved, or else a protection should be 
givet to them a to the afiount of those 

urthens. Much as had been said on this 
subject, he had never yet heatd any one 
state how much was the amount of the 
exclusive burthens borne by the agricultur- 
ists, calculated on a quarter of corn; dnd, 
uitil that was doe, he admitted they 
could not ptocéed to fix one particular 
rate of duty. Leaving out of the question 
On the present Occasion all considerations 
éoniétted with the rate of duty to which 
corn ought to be renderéd liable, he would 
édfifine hiniself to an examination of the 
principle tipon which that duty was at 
yoy imposed, and he was of opinion 
lidt it Wad8 impossible for the farmer ever 
to have justice done him, unless the prices 
of Gori were better regulated in the imar- 
ket. They had always seeti, that whatever 
the price of corn was, the landholders con- 
tended to have it maintained at that rate. 
Wheti the price was 80s., they contended 
that they could not live if it were less, and 
riow that it was 60s. they were afraid of 
ahy reditetion of the duty, for fear of re- 
reduction in price. e certainly wis 
of opifiion that a fixed duty of a few 
shillings was all that was necessary to give 
ample security to the agricultural interest. 
As long as the present variable rates of 
duties were maintained, it was impossible 
that so regulat a supply, ot regular prices, 
could be maiitained in thé markets, as if 
the markets weré left perfectly open; and, 
as a proof of that they had seen the price 
of corn varying from 70s. to 50s. within 
the short period of three months; and even 
varying 12s.in one month. It was im- 
possible that any prudence, foresight, or 
experiéncé could avail against such vaiia- 
tion. Yet this was the result of the present 
system, which, as soon as the prices rose, 
admitted such an influx of corn as brought 
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the markets immediately down, even below 
the former price. What was most wished 
for was, a steady price, and steady supply 
of corn, and he opposed the present varying 
scale on the ground that it did not afford 
a steady ptice or a regular supply. It 
was on these grounds that he (Mr. Hume) 
proposed in 1827, that a fixed duty should 
be laid on all corn imported. He at that 
time proposed that a fixed duty of 15s. 
should be laid on all wheat, which should 
be reduced to 10s. when it could have 
been ascertained whether that amount 
would be sufficient to meet the burthens 
of the country. He had afterwards pro- 
posed, instead of the varying scale of duties 
adopted in 1828, that a free trade in corn 
should be allowed, on payment of a fixed 
duty of 10s. per quarter on wheat. The 
division which ensued upon his Motion at 
that time gave him small hopes of ever 
attaining his object; but let him now call 
the attention of the House to some results 
which he had selected from the facts 
relative to the import of corn. The duty 
at the lowest which he proposed, was 10s. 
a quarter upon wheat; the importation of 
wheat since 1827 amounted to 4,795,000 
quarters, upon which quantity a duty of 
only 6s. 8d. per quarter by the graduated 
scale, had been paid. Consequently if 
the 10s. duty had existed, the revenue 
would have benefited by the amount of 
3s. 4d. more upon each imported quarter, 
that would prove a better protection to 
agriculturists, and he doubted whether it 
might not also be asserted that the price 
of bread would have been less. Besides 
which, it must be observed, that the mar- 
ket was always in danger of being glutted 
the moment the duty was reduced to so 
low an amount as to render it worth the 
importer’s while to bring any considerable 
quantity into the ports. The duty which 
he at that time proposed on barley was &s. 
yet the average amount realised by the 
varying system had only been 4s. 8d., and 
the duty which he had propesed on oats 
was 6s., while the amount realised had 
been 5s. 1ld. From this it would be seen 
that instead of about 2,300,000/., the 
total amount of dutiés realised under the 
varying scale, the amount which would 
have been received under the fixed rate of 
duty proposed by him (supposing the satiie 
quantity of corn to have been imported) 
would have been 3,260,000/., so that not 
only had the public lost the advantage ofa 
steady market by the rejection of his plan, 
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but 1,000,000/, sterling had been lost to the 
Treasury. Nor was that all; the country 
had also lost the advantage of the im- 
provements in comnierce, and the increase 
of the manufactures, which would have 
taken place, and the landlords themselves 
had had to pay a large additional amount 
in poor-rates, which would not have been 
required if the country had been flourish- 
ing, work plentiful, and bread cheap. He 
would undertake to prove, that the present 
Corn-laws had been detrimental to the 
public, without being beneficial to the 
agricultural interest. He did not expect 
to hear it denied that every import must 
be paid for by an export. If so, every 
quarter of wheat imported put into em- 
ployment some manufacturers to pay for 
that import. He wished the House to 
answer this question—* could the em- 
ployment of hands in agriculture be now 
increased in agriculture?” He should 
say “ very little,” for there was a limit 
to the cultivation of land; but there was 
no limit to the increased employment of 
hands in manufactures, save a want of 
demand. Now, what produced a want of 
demand? A refusal to take from other 
countries the commodities which they 
produced. Fortunately for England, all 
her imports were raw materials. The cost 
of the raw material, generally speaking, 
was not more than nine, ten, or at the 
outside, twenty per cent of the finished 
article; all the rest was the profits of 
capital and wages laid out in this country. 
Every device, therefore, ought to be used 
to increase the manufactures of the coun- 
try, which would thus relieve the agricul- 
tural parishes of the loads of unemployed 
poor with which they were at present 
filled. Whenever a stagnation took place 
in manufactures, the manufacturing la- 
bourers were flung back upon their pa- 
rishes, and thus increased the amount of 
the Poor-rates. And thus it happened, 
that the agriculturists were directly in- 
terested in the success of the manufacturer, 
and that any check to the prosperity of 
the latter proved more injurious to the 
former than any monopoly of the Corn- 
laws was ever found to be beneficial. He 
did not expect to hear it disputed, that 
when wages were high, and the price of 
food dear, industry was proportivnably 
checked. Therefore, if in England we 
had wages higher, and corn thirty per 
cent dearer than on the Continent, it fol- 
lowed that we were checking the activity 
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and paralyzing the energy of our manu- 
factures. The manufacturers of Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and the United 
States, were all actively employed in 
manufacturing articles of every descrip- 
tion, which came in competition with the 
same articles of our manufacture. Now, 
if he took the continent of South America 
as a common market, into which they all 
entered, it wasclear that the buyer would not 
consider so much the cost at which the ma- 
nufacture had been produced, asthe quality 
of what he was going to buy. If we were 
obliged to feed our population thirty per 
cent dearer than the population of our 
tivals was fed, by paying 50s. a-quarter 
for corn which in Europe and America 
could be purchased for 30s. a-quarter, the 
consequence was clear, that the manufac- 
turers of England were placed in a situa- 
tion worse, by thirty per cent, in the ex- 
pense of manufacturing than their Conti- 
nental and Transatlantic brethren. Con- 
sequently the rate of profit which they 
would otherwise derive from their superior 
machinery, and their more easy supply of 
coal, was ground down by their meeting 
in the foreign market the manufacturers 
of cheaper corn countries. What, then, 
did he ask the House to do?—to place 
the workmen of England on the same 
footing as the workmen of other countries, 
and then he had no doubt that we should 
extend our commerce in every market in 
the world, and should supply them with 
better goods at as cheap, if not a cheaper 
rate, than any of our rivals. We should 
thus be able to employ a greater number 
of workmen in proportion to the greater 
consumption of the goods we manufac- 
tured. Would this hurt the agricultural 
interest? Quite the reverse. At the 
present moment the people of England 
were only three-quarters fed, and the 
result of this improvement in our manu- 
facturers would be, that they would be 
fully fed. Thus, not only would all the 
corn now consumed be still consumed at a 
price equal to that now paid for it, but 
there would also be a demand for an ad- 
ditional supply, which could not fail to 
prove advantageous to the agricultural in- 
terest. He next called upon the House to 
consider what the operation of a free trade 
in corn would be upon foreign nations. 
Every country, knowing the rate of duty 
at which we suffered its importation, would 
calculate the expense at which they could 
transport it to England; and adding the 
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expense of transport to the rate of duty, 
would thus calculate the expense at which 
they could supply our market. Our 
market would thus be free from fluctuation, 
owing to the constancy of the supply. 
Would the price of corn fall in this coun- 
try in consequence? Certainly not. There 
was abundant proof that the opening of 
our ports always tended to raise the price 
of foreign corn to the price in the English 
market, and not to sink the price of British 
corn to the price in the continental market. 
This had been sufficiently proved by facts. 
In 1828 wheat at Dantzic was at 28s. a 
bushel; and at Hamburgh at 23s.; whilst 
in England the prices rose from 56s. to 
76s. The consequence was, that the ports 
of England had been open to admit corn 
free of duty, and at Dantzic the prices rose 
in one week from 24s. to 50s. This was a 
practical proof that a free trade would not 
lower the prices in England, but would 
raise the price in other countries, and that 
the market of England would regulate the 
prices of corn throughout the world. In 
the winter of 1829 and 1830, wheat rose 
at Dantzic from 24s. to 36s. The price 
in England was at 5lLs., but it rose till the 
duty fell to Is., and then the prices at 
Dantzic and Hamburgh rose in proportion 
as in the former case. In 1832 similar 
instances occurred. The consequence was, 
that agricultural distress was greatly in- 
creased, and that an able-bodied la- 
bourer could earn but 3s. 6d. a-week. 
He held in his hand a resolution recently 
passed by a parish in Norfolk, to the 
same effect as that in Hampshire, to which 
such pointed allusion was made last night. 
Was it not fit to try whether altering the 
system, which had produced such terrible 
results, would not lead to a better state of 
things? Worse there could not be; a 
better he believed there might be, by 
giving energy to the capital and skill of 
the country, by which alone could we 
flatter ourselves with the prospect of find- 
ing employment for that part of our popu- 
lation which was now unemployed. He 
was told, however, by the agriculturists 
that he ought to consider the difference 
in the amount of taxes paid by this coun- 
try and by foreign countries, and that it 
was not fair to the farmers of England not 
to put upon foreign corn a tax equal to the 


difference between foreign taxation and 


our own. To this he would answer: 
** Would leaving your population unem- 


ployed enable them to pay that tax; or, 
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indeed, any other tax ; and if it would not 
enable them to pay taxes, would it not 
render the pressure of taxation still heavier 
upon that part of the community which 
would be compelled to meet it 2” Let them 
take hardware, for instance. It was ad- 
mitted that of the value of the exported 
article from fifty to sixty per cent had been 
paid in labour and in interest upon capital. 
The average was fifty per cent, although 
it sometimes rose to ninety. If 1002. 
worth of cutlery were exported, 50/. of 
the value had been spent upon labour, and 
251. of this was paid by the labourer for 
taxes on what he consumed. If, in return 
for this export, raw materials were imported 
to be manufactured for exportation, the 
same calculation was to be made, and thus 
501. was contributed towards the payment 
of the national debt. As often as the 
transaction was renewed, as often would 
the benefit accrue to the community. He 
said then, that by giving employment to 
the unemployed and starving labourers, you 
would give them the opportunity of pay- 
ing more taxes, by consuming more’ tax- 
able articles. He contended, that nothing 
was more opposed to all the principles 
contained in the speech of his hon. friend, 
the member for Wolverhampton, than his 
determination to stand by the present 
system of averages. Land in England 
would be of no greater value than it was 
in Poland, if it were not for the great 
extent of our manufacturing interests. It 
was, therefore, his opinion that we ought 
to throw open our ports to the whole 
world, to receive any articles which other 
countries might choose to sendus. He 
was satisfied, that no means of relief would 
be effectual till we had freed our industry 
from the shackles by which it was now op- 
pressed. He concluded by moving as an 
Amendment, ‘ That all the words after 
the word ‘that’ in Mr. Whitmore’s Mo- 
tion be struck out, for the purpose of in- 
serting the following :—‘ That it is the 
opinion of this House that any sort of 
corn, grain, meal, and flour, which is now 
imported into the United Kingdom, shall 
be admissible at all times on payment of a 
fixed duty.’” He had not named the 
amount of duty, as he was more anxious 
upon this occasion to establish the principle 
of his Resolution than to fix the rate of 
duty which would be fair to all parties. 
Lord Newark maintained, that if the 
principles of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex were to be established, the immediate 
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effect would be to throw all the poor lands 
of the kingdom out of cultivation; nor 
was it certdin that any foreign supply 
would be either regular or abundant, or 
that any advaritage to be derived to the 
manufacturer would compensate for the 
inischief of throwing so large a portion of 
the agriciiltural poor out of employ. He 
should always be ready to defend the 
claims of the agticulturists, but at present 
he put the question before the House upon 
totally differeit grounds. Whence would 
the importation of corn be derived were 
the trade to be thrown open? Five years 
the importation amounted to 7,735,000 
quarters, and of this 4,500,000 came from 
the ports in the northern part of Europe, 
1,500,000 quarters came from Prussia, 
and 1,250,000 quarters from Russia, and 
from these two countries came one-third 
of the whole supply. The United States 
iti 1829 sent but little, but in 1830 they 
sent about one-eighth, and in 1831 they 
sent one-fifth of the whole of the foreign 
supply. These were the countries on 
which it was proposed to place England 
iti a state of absolute dependence for a 
supply of food. Russia, Prussia, and 
America! With the troops of Russia 
extending from the Baltic to the Bos- 
pliotus, and in possession of Constanti- 
nople, would the Ministers of England be 
better able to assume a higher attitude in 
déaling with het when this country was 
dependent on her for the food she ate? 
Would the Government of England be 
better able to indtice Russia to be neutral 
in the affairs of Belgiim? England had 
no corn country froin which she could 
receive giain by way of tribute, and she 
would have to depend entirely on the 
jealous Powers of the North of Europe. 
What would there be to prevent Russia 
doing what she had done in the year 1801? 
There could be no greater fallacy than to 
argue that the greater the quantity of corn 
impofted the greater. was the export of 
British manufactures. The returns of ex- 
ports and iniports between Russia and 
England sufficiently disproved that asser- 
tion. In 1830, Russia exported one-third 
inore corn thai she had done in 1829, and 
yet the amount of exports from England 
to Russia was exactly the same. He had 


looked over the tables and papers before 
thé House, and he could not find one in- 
stance in which the importation of corn 
had governed the exportation of manufac- 
tures. The yety year that England had 
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imported the latgest quaintity of cori from 
Russia was the véry year that Rissia had 
imported the least quantity of Bfitish 
manufactiires. The hot. iiiember for 
Middlesex had pointed out a iimber of 
facts to show, from the prices at Dantzic 
and at other places, that the pticés abroad 
would rise in proportion to British import- 
ation, until the general prices of Europe 
would approach to a uniform level. If 
the experiment were to fail, he asked in 
what situation would the country be left? 
He maintained, that the country had been 
able to produce enough of food for home 
consumption with very little addition, aud 
he should feel it his duty to oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. Fergus O’Connor said, that a8 the 
Representative of perhaps a larger agri- 
cultural constituency than any other Mem- 
ber of that House, he trusted he should 
stand excused for offering a few observa- 
tions to the House. He maintained that 
the free introductioti of corn into the king- 
dom would have the effect of throwing the 
agricultural labourers, not oily of all Ire- 
land, but he was persuaded of a great por- 
tion of England also, out of employment, 
and consequently into a state of the great- 
est distress; and before the couiitry 
arrived at any such system, they must come 
to an equal adjustment of all property. 
By opening this question, they would throw 
all the peasantry upon the mercy of merci- 
lesslandlords: and though popularity might 
induce him to advocate free trade in corn, 
yet he could not do so in justice to those 
who had returned him to that House. He 
held, that a system of free trade in corn 
would not be of any benefit to the manu- 
facturing interest, either now or at any re- 
mote period, and he therefore implored 
the Hotise not to be led away by the wild 
theory of political economists. 

Mr. Gilbert Heathcote hoped the 
House would reject both the propositions 
which lad been made; and he regrétted 
that his hon. friend, the member for 
Wolverhampton, had brought forward his 
Motion at the present time, knowing, as he 
did, that many branches of our trade were 
ina flourishing state (especially the cotton 
trade); that the price of wheat was on the 
avetage 53s. per quarter, a price which 
was séveral shillings below that which 
was conisidered to be only a fair and reitiu- 
nerating price; and moreover that scarcély 
a single petitiofi had beet presetited on 
the subject of the Corn-laws, Under all 
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the circumstances, he thought his hon. 
friend might havé postponed his Motion ; 
atid he regretted that he had ot adopted 
this Gotitse upon the present occasion, 
becausé the plan he had followed was not 
likély to lead to any great public result, 
except the vefy objectionable one of a 

teat loss of the time of that House. 

e thought they ought not to engage in 
speculative discussions or bring forward 
oubtful motions, but simply confine them- 
selves to those by which the coutitty might 
be béiefited. And such decisions as those 
sought for by this Motion were attended 
with this evil, that they often brought into 
contact two parties who ought to be bound 
together by affectionate ties. He believed 
the tendency of this Motion would be, not 
to secure what his hon. friend had called 
“an equable price” for corn, but to lower 
the price of that article; and if a Bill were 
to be introduced upon these Resolutions, 
ke should call it a Bill to lower the price 
of corn 20s. per quarter, Now he main- 
tained, that the step towards securing 
an equable price was to secure petma- 
hency iti the law. The business of a farmer 
in England was now more like that of 
a man gatnbling on the Stock Exchange; 
his situation was equally uncertain. 
Hé believed that a great change had 
takefi placé in the public mind as to a 
fixed duty on corn; and having attended 
a large agricultural meeting lately, he 
had found it unnecessary to argue this 
poitit, because the present system was 
there consideréd to be the best. All 
which the agriculturists wished was that 
they should be let alone. He conceived 
that the object of this Motion was 
actually to make a low duty when the 
ptice of corn was low. In that part of 
the county which he had the honour to 
tépresérit there were seventeeti thousand 
tegisteted voters, who cultivated their 
owt grouhds, and who were small pro- 
ptietors. Now, in respect to those per- 
sons, he would ask, what good would 
the lowering of rents do to those per- 
sons? He was sorry that in a personal 
canvass which he had made, prior to 
the late election, he had found these 
stiall proprietors to be in the greatest 
possible disttess, and he was satisfied 


that teducing their rents would not 


bénefit them, if the lawyet was to come 
to then and demand the interest on his 


mortgage. Now, what the hor. member 


for Middlesex called the monopoly of 
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the land was, after all, only a fait pro- 
tection which was afforded to it. Had 
the silk trade no ptotection? Had the 
cotton trade no protectién extended to 
it? It was necessary that the agrie¢ul- 
tural interest should know without delay 
upon what system they were to con- 
tinue; and he hoped that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would at ofice speak out 
boldly as to what their futtiré inten- 
tions were in reference to this thost iim- 
portant topic. 

Lord Althorp tose aid said, it was a 
matter which could be doubted by no 
man, that this was 4 question of the 
greatest possible consequence to all 
classes, and one in which the feelings 
of the country, whenever it might be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House with a view to its settlement, riust 
be strongly excited. It was’ impossible 
that they should not consider, in the first 
instance, the time at which the subject was 
brought forward, and the chatice which 
there consequently existed of a settlement 
of the question. He would appeal to the 
consideration of the House whether, if the 
proposition either of his hon. friend behind 
him, or of the hon. Gentlerian who had 
moved the Amendmnient, were cartied on 
the present occasion, theré would be any 
chance of the House coming to a satis- 
factory settlement of the question at the 
present moment? If he looked to the 
important interests which were row tinder 
the consideration of Parliament, and to 
the intense feeling which pervaded tlie 
country ii reference to the qieéstions 
which must come under their discussion, 
he would say, that, if ever there was a 
period in which it was unadviseable to 
enter upon a consideration of the Corn- 
laws, that was the time. Looking at the 
mere question of the time which remain- 
ed for the public business yet to be done, 
he thought it would be found short enough 
without the addition of this question, 
which, under any circumstances, would 
make so large a demand on the attention 
of Parliament. Under thése ciréum- 
stances, he would ask, ought such a 
period to be chosen for re-openitig a sub- 
ject of such magnitude, and which must 
greatly excite the country from one end to 
the other ? Besides, the price of corn was 
not now pressing. It was low, and the 
manufacturers were, on the whole, in a 
state of employment. When he objected 
to making any change in our system at 
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this time, he must add, speaking his own 
private opinion, that he did not see any 
such great advantage which those laws 
produced to the landed interest. He 
hoped, that at any time he should not 
allow considerations of individual interest 
to sway in giving his opinion, even as a 
private person, on a subject of such mag- 
nitude, and still less should he do so in 
his character as a Minister of the Crown, 
whose duty it was, to take those measures 
which might best promote the interest of 
all classes ; but he might remark, that he 
did not seethe Corn-laws had been of such 
advantage to the landed interest, that he, 
as a landed proprietor, would be greatly 
benefited by keeping them as they were. 
His great objection to any change now 
was, the unfitness of the time, and the 
pressure of so many other and more urgent 
subjects on the attention of Parliament. 
On these grounds it was his intention to 
have moved the “previous question” to 
the Resolution of the hon. member for 
Wolverhampton; but he was now pre- 
cluded by the forms of the House from 
doing so, as an Amendment was already 
moved. He would, therefore, oppose the 
Amendment, with the view of meeting the 
original question afterwards with a nega- 
tive. With these feelings of the unfitness 
of the time for the consideration of this 
great question, the House would see the 
propriety of his not following either of the 
hon. Members into the details into which 
they had gone. He might remark, how- 
ever, with respect to fluctuations of prices, 
to which the hon. Member had referred, 
that it was impossible to prevent such 
fluctuations where the price of corn in this 
country was raised by factitious means 
above that of the Continent. He would 
also observe on what appeared to him to 
be a very general and a very erroneous 
opinion on the subject of prices as affected 
by the Corn-laws. It was believed by 
many, that the loss to the consumer in this 
country was equal to the whole amount 
of difference between the price which corn 
bore here, and that at which it was sold 
in the foreign market. Now this was not 
the case, for it was always remarked that 
the opening of our ports to the admission 
of foreign corn was immediately followed 
by a rise of prices in the foreign market, 
so as often to come very near to our own 
price. He would again add, that this was 
not the time for agitating the question. 
Mr. Baring said, it was fit the country 
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should know, that the noble Lord’s sole 
objection to this question being settled 
was one purely of time, and that he con- 
sidered the Corn-laws to be in such a 
state that nothing could be worse. Now, 
he (Mr. Baring) had been accused of in- 
consistency in making long speeches one 
way and voting another, but what degree 
of inconsistency was this to a Minister of 
the Crown who came down to that House 
and objected to a discussion upon the 
Corn-laws, while he admitted that those 
laws were so bad that nothing could be 
worse ? 

Lord Althorp rose toexplain. He had 
not said, that the Corn-laws were so bad 
that nothing could be worse, but he had 
merely expressed doubts whether they 
operated so advantageously for the agri- 
culturists as was generally supposed. 

Mr. Baring begged pardon of the noble 
Lord, if he had pushed his construction of 
the noble Lord’s words too far, but the im- 
pression caused by them must be, that he 
was unfavourable to the protecting duties. 
If then the noble Lord thought the Corn- 
laws injurious to the prosperity of the 
country, what time ought to be suffered 
to stand in the way of a removal of the 
evil? Had they sat in that House debat- 
ing for three months and done nothing ? 
If the noble Lord thought the Corn-laws 
injurious to the country, there could be 
no time at which they ought not to be 
taken into consideration. The noble Lord 
was not aware of the effect which might 
be produced upon all the great interests of 
the country by his remarks, when so much 
uncertainty existed upon this important 
question. The state of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the East India Charter—these ques- 
tions had never been brought before the 
House; and he need hardly state to them 
that it would be the duty of a vigilant Go- 
vernment to bring forward some of these 
great quesions on which the industry of 
the country depended. The impression 
produced by the noble Lord’s speech was, 
that he was friendly to some alteration in 
the Corn-laws. Nothing could tend so 
much to keep all persons in the dark as to 
how they should keep their engagements 
as what had fallen from the noble Lord. 
The hon. Gentleman then adverted to the 
evidence of a Mr. Webb, of Salisbury, 
with a view to show the value of land. 
Mr. Webb, it appeared, was a valuer of 
land, and on the question being put to him 
as to what was the average value of land, 
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his reply was, that it was worth twenty-six 
or twenty-seven years’ purchase. He was 
then asked, what had been the value of 
land at the period the Stocks were down 
to seventy, and it appeared that at that 
period land was worth thirty-two years’ 
purchase. This gentleman attributed the 
difference as to the value of land to the 
uncertainty which prevailed as to what 
would be done in respect to the Corn- 
laws. He thought the public would have 
liked better to have heard that the noble 
Lord had taken some decided step upon 
this subject rather than hear that he had 
made the speech he had just uttered. 
He acknowledged that he felt most 
strongly the injury done to the country. 
The question of the protecting duties on 
corn he considered to be one of degree, 
and when he had met his constituents he 
had acquainted them that he would main- 
tain the Corn-laws as they existed. He 
should like to know what great injury any 
Gentleman of that House had ever known 
or experienced from the operation of the 
present Corn-laws? As far as his inquiries 
went he was happy to say, that though 
distress might prevail in some places, still, 
upon the whole, the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were in as prosperous a condition as 
they had been for many years. The con- 
trary was the case as regarded agriculture. 
The distress in this respect exceeded even 
what they expected. What necessity was 
there then to alter the law when the dis- 
tress was with the agriculturists, and the 
prosperity with the manufacturers? The 
noble Lord seemed to think, that the 
agricuiturists were not much benefited by 
the present protection. Were they, then, 
to be led away by the opinions of political 
economists, who themselves did not under- 
stand the theories they propounded? The 
price of corn at present and the rate of 
rents were very little above what they were 
before the war. They had it in evidence 
before the Committee, that in one county 
one-third or one-fourth of the lands had 
gone out of cultivation, no doubt from 
inadequate remuneration. If the present 
Jaw had produced great fluctuation, or too 
high a price, that might be some ground 
for altering it. But such was not the case. 
It was admitted, on the contrary, that 
steadiness of price had been the result. 
The noble Lord (Lord Althorp) said, fluc- 
tuation was inseparable from an artificial 
price of corn. This he must deny. During 
the five years this law had been in force 
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the price here was more steady than on 
the Continent. During that period the 
price stood at about 60s., sometimes a 
little more, sometimes less. There was 
no period of history in which it would not 
be found that the price of corn was liable 
to fluctuation. During these five years 
the price at Havre and on the Seine was 
at an average of 80s. This proved, that 
the present system had not worked so ill. 
The principle laid down by the hon. 
member for Middlesex was one of pure 
political economy. He went along with 
him to a certain degree, but there were 
disturbing causes which sometimes ren- 
dered it necessary to depart from these 
principles. It was the business of a wise 
Government to render a country as much 
as possible independent of foreign supply, 
otherwise it might happen here, as it some- 
times did in the East Indies, that thou- 
sands might die for want of food. There 
was no reason to entertain the Motion, 
but there was great reason why the coun- 
try should not be disturbed from one end 
to the other by the-language of the noble 
Lord. What was the state of the great 
manufactures of this country? In the 
corn trade, the cotton, the pottery, or any 
other great branch, was there any prospect 
of dangerous competition ? No; they had 
advantages in this respect which no other 
country enjoyed, and there was not the 
least ground for altering the Corn-laws, 
He should like to know from the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
France manifested any disposition to take 
these manufactures. He believed not. 
If the ports of France were opened to- 
morrow, France would not take our manu- 
factures. These difficulties arose from 
the fiscal regulation of the other Conti- 
nental nations. Holland was the only 
country with which England had a per- 
fectly free trade. The noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) said, that if we opened our ports, 
the price of corn in England would not 
fall, but the price of corn in foreign 
countries would rise. This would be the 
case if there was a great want of corn; but 
if there was an abundance of corn of home 
growth, the price must necessarily fall to 
the Continental price. It was admitted 
on all hands, that some protection was 
necessary, to the amount at least of 
the greater pressure of charge upon 
English agriculturists above those of the 
Continent. The two richest countries 


. Europe could boast of were those in which 
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corn was protected: he meant England 
and France. Those countries in which 
there was no protection were the most 
miserable in Europe. He hoped the 
House would listen to no such proposition 
as that now submitted to them; and he 
regretted, that the manner in which the 
noble Lord expressed himself was such as, 
he feared, would produce a most unfortu- 
nate impression throughout the country. 
Viscount Palmerston said, he should 
not haye risen were it not for the manner in 
which what had fallen from his noble friend 
(Lord Althorp) had been misrepresented 
by the hon, member for Essex (Mr. Baring). 
The hon. Member had before now ob- 
seryed, in reference to himself, that his own 
speeches and votes occasionally disagreed 
in tenor, and, probably, on the present 
occasion, the hon. Member was too much 
engaged in keeping hold of his own ideas, 
with a view to reconcile them to his vote, 
to attend sufficiently to the sentiments 
expressed by his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. His noble friend 
did not say (as the hon. Member appeared 
to suppose) that it was the intention of 
Ministers in a future Session to make a 
complete alteration in the Corn-laws; on 
the contrary, his noble friend carefully 
guarded against stating the intentions of 
Government one way or the other. The 
hon. Gentleman represented his noble 
friend as having said, that he considered 
the present law as injurious to the agri- 
cultural interest. [Mr. Baring said, he 
had explained that.] The hon. Gentle- 
man did explain it, but then he repeated 
the same charge frequently after in the 
course of his speech. What his noble 
friend said was, that he did not consider 
the present law so beneficial to the agri- 
culturists as it was generally supposed by 
themselves to be; and that was also his 
opinion, From the expression of this 
opinion no conclusion could be drawn as 
to what his noble friend or himself might 
be prepared to do hereafter. He could 
nat see the foree of the hon. Member’s 
argument, that it was politically dangerous 
for a country to depend on other States 
for a portion of its supply of food. Every 
manufacturing country which exported its 
manufactures must be dependent on other 
countries for food, because if the manu- 
facturers could not sell their commodities 
in the foreign market, they could not buy 
the means of subsistence either at home 
or abroad. He entirely concurred with 
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his noble friend, thatin the present time and. 
circumstances it was inexpedient to agitate 
this important question; but surely his 
noble friend’s objecting to entertain the 
subject could not be fairly said ta throw 
the agricultural interest into doubt and 
uncertainty. He regretted that the subject 
had been brought forward; but having 
entered upon its consideration, he thought 
that the House had better dispose of it in 
the manner recommended hy his noble 
friend, by negativing the Amendment, in 
order to afford his noble friend an opper- 
tunity of meeting the original Resolution 
by the previous question. 

Colonel Wood said, the present law 
in general gave satisfaction to the agri- 
cultural interest, because it did procure 
steadiness of price. If Ministers were 
more explicit upon the subject, they would 
have acted more to the satisfaction of the 
agriculturists. He thought that something 
more decided should be done upon this 
question by the Ministers. He never 
would argue it as one salely in which the 
agricultural interest was eoncerned, but ag 
one in which all great interests were alike 
concerned. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex seemed disposed to impose a duty on 
corn for the sake of revenue, but not 
of protection. He should have thought 
corn would be the very last article selected 
for such a purpose. This was the object 
of the law of 1815. Lord Dacre and 
others then refused to act upon this 
principle, but expressed their readiness to 
grant protection up to the point of a 
remunerating price. The protection of 
agriculture by duties existed above 150 
years. He would not go further back 
than 1670. The price then was 53s. 4d., 
and the import duty was l6s, 7d, The 
degree of protection was not greater now 
than the change of time required. This 
law existed for ninety-five years, without 
being repealed, or even without discussion, 
up to 1791. He regretted the subject 
was brought on, and hoped there would 
be so decided a majority as would prevent 
it from being brought forward again. No 
fixed duty could be maintained without 
leading to such fluctuations as must be 
ruinous to the agriculturists. 

Mr, Cutlar Fergusson hoped Ministers 
would propose no change in the law with 
which the agriculturists themselves were 
content. He trusted the House would 
never entertain any proposition similar 
to the present. It would lead to the 
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greatest confusion, and to the ruin of the 
agticultural interest. The result of the 
regulation proposed by the hon. member 
for Middlesex would be to prevent free 
trade in corn until such time as the 
country was on the point of starvation. 
The language of the hon. Member was 
very different on the hustings and in that 
House. On the hustings his language 
was, “ Vote against the Corn-laws, and 
let us have cheap bread.” In the House 
he said to the agriculturists, ‘‘ You cannot 
be injured by letting in foreign corn. The 
price is sure to rise to the prices on 
the Continent, and rents must also rise. ” 
The present Corn-laws he considered better 
than any other system he had yet heard 
of; infinitely better than any scheme he 
had heard proposed that night as a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. Robinson would tell Ministers, that 
they were labouring under a great fallacy 
if they supposed the present system of 
Corn-laws would remain without the fullest 
discussion, at the proper time, by the 
Parliament, as then constituted. He per- 
fectly agreed with the noble Lord 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) that it 
was not at all judicious to press the subject 
at the present time, when so many other 
important matters were waiting their de- 
cision. What he principally rose for was, 
to protest against the assertion that the 
decision of that night would be taken 
as a final one by the country; for next 
Session the subject must again come before 
them, when he felt satistied there would 
be no difficulty in showing, that the present 
system of Corn-laws had completely failed 
to answer the purpose for which they were 
enacted. 

Mr. Cayley denied the assertion, that 
the Corn-laws had not answered the ex- 
peectations of the agriculturists. Did the 
noble Lord (Althorp) imagine, that the 
agriculturists expected a high rate of duty 
with a high price? They expected a low 
rate of duty with a high price of corn, 
and a high rate of duty with a low price 
of corn; and, in that principle, both 
growers and consumers received ample 
protection. The hon. mover could not 
deny that we had had a very steady price 
even under deficient harvests: he merely 
maintained, that if certain circumstances 
had occurred which he contemplated, there 
would nat have been that steadiness of 
price. He was prepared to show, that 
we should always have less fluctuation 
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under a graduated scale of duties than 


under a fixed duty. Let them look back 
at what had happened since the present 
Corn-law came into operation. The first 
four harvests were deficient—the price 
rose—the duty fell—the consumer was 
protected—and the fluctuation was not 
greater than from about 58s. to 66s. per 
quarter for wheat; then came 1832, a 
more abundant harvest—prices fell—and 
the duties were high, and the grower was 
protected. Our currency did not allow of 
a higher price in this country, in average 
seasons, than from 44s. to 52s. per quarter; 
and if we had average seasons for four years 
successively, we should have a steady low 
rate of prices as we had previously had a 
high rate. It was a mistake to suppose 
that the Corn-laws had a tendency to raise 
the price of corn beyond its ordinary 
price in average seasons; their operation 
was mainly to prevent prices falling below 
this ordinary price by means of an import- 
ation of foreign corn ; and with a deficient 
harvest they tended ta protect the home- 
grower against the foreign grower, who 
might have suffered under no such easualty, 
until the price rises so high that it becomes 
necessary to protect the consumer. There 
was no greater fallacy than that of as- 
suming, because the average duty on the 
import of corn since the present Corn-law 
came into operation had been only 6s, 8d., 
that this is the sole protection it affords to 
the farmer. They had but to carry that 
principle to its extreme—to suppose the 
scarcity to have been such that Is. duty 
had been levied, to discover its absurdity ; 
for, then, according to this doctrine, the 
protection would only have been Is. to 
the grower. The real protection which 
the law afforded, was when the price fell 
to 50s. That was the time when the 
farmer wanted protection, not when the 
price was high without it. The agri- 
culturists had often been deluded; but 
their folly would be extreme if they gave 
in to the miserable fallacy, that a fixed 
duty of 10s. or 15s. would protect them 
better than the present law. The present 
duty protected the grower under a low 
price, and a fixed duty of 10s. or 15s. 
would protect him under neither a high 
nor a low price. Under a high price 
it would be taken off by an Order in 
Council; under a low price it would 
merely add so much to the 25s. or 30s. or 
35s., at which foreign corn could be sald 
in this country free of duty. He could 
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conceive no principle better than that of 
the present law; but he saw no necessity 
for being irrevocably bound to the whole 
of its machinery; and one or two alter- 
ations would improve its working. He 
would not, however, say more than merely 
to add, that if this question was to be 
revived and discussed, it could not be 
done at a more improper season than 
when a Committee had been appointed 
upon the distresses of British agriculture. 

Mr. Benett considered, that the present 
Corn Bill had worked well for all classes 
in the country for the last five years. He, 
therefore, was opposed to any alteration 
of it. So important and numerous a class 
as the agricultural labourers ought to be 
the object of the particular protection of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. O’Connell thought the people of 
this country ought to have food as cheap 
as possible, and the meaning of the word 
“‘ protection ” was dear food. There was 
no virtue in a Reformed Parliament if 
it did not give the people cheap food. 
He was groaned at for advocating cheap 
provisions for the people. If any one 
would come forward to remove all taxes 
from the articles of subsistence he would 
give them his support. But it might 
be said he was speaking against the interest 
of the people of Ireland, who had a 
monopoly of the supply of this country 
with corn. The fact was, however, that 
the, people of Ireland did not get one 
ounce of the corn grown in their country. 
They did not eat bread—they scarcely 
got potatoes; and all the benefit of the 
monopoly went into the pockets of the 
absentees. His only objection to the 
Motion was, that it did not go far enough. 
The people well knew, that protection 
meant dear food; and how would their 
decision this night go forth to the world ? 
It would be said, that the gentry of the 
country, the men of fortune, Members 
of that House, having power to make laws, 
made them for their own advantage and 
protection, for the oppression of the poor, 
who needed legislative protection, and in 
order to raise their own incomes by im- 
poverishing and starving the people [Loud 
cries of “No, no,” and cheers, in which some 
one in the Gallery joined]. 

Mr. Dundas, whowas inthe side Gallery, 
rose, and, addressing the Chair, said, “ Mr. 
Speaker, I beg leave to state, that there is 
a stranger in the Gallery joining in the 
cheers of the House,”—[ A pause ensued, 
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and the supposed stranger deliberately 
put on his hat, a privilege allowed only to 
Members.] He then rose and addressed 
the House; but was unable to obtain a 
hearing amidst theconfusion. This Gentle- 
man was Mr. Lalor, member for the Queen’s 
County, Ireland, who was seated in the 
Strangers’ Gallery conversing with a friend. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis moved, that the 
Gallery be cleared, 

Strangers were excluded. 

Mr. Lalor stated, from the place he 
occupied in the Gallery, that he was the 
only person who cheered in the Galicry. 
It was a mistake to suppose that any 
stranger had cheered, at least so far as he 
had observed. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis disclaimed any 
wish to interfere with any hon. Member’s 
privilege, and said, that he had acted 
under the impression that there had been 
a violation of the privileges of the House, 
and the freedom of the debate. 

The Speaker said, that as the supposed 
violation of order had been explained, 
there was no occasion, he presumed, to 
proceed any further in the business. Un- 
doubtedly if any stranger had been guilty 
of using any expression of approbation or 
disapprobation, or of noticing, in any 
manner, the observations of Members, 
it would have been a high breach of 
privilege, which it would have been the 
duty of the House to visit with some 
mark of its displeasure. The hon. Member 
had done perfectly right in calling the 
attention of the House to the supposed 
violation of its privileges. 

Strangers were then re-admitted. 

Mr. O'Connell then proceeded. That 
which he had sought to impress upon the 
House was, that they would be placing 
themselves in a very unenviable and, he 
might add, dangerous contrast between 
their regard for their own interests and the 
interests of the people if they rejected the 
present Motion. The people would be 
reminded of this contrast as many times in 
the day as they took food, and no sophis- 
try would be able to get rid of the im- 
pression their conduct would make upon the 
minds of the people. [“Oh,oh.”] There 
was no argument in those cries. An at- 
tempt to cry down his. advocacy of the 
wants of the people was only adding insult 
to injury. It was his wish to get corn in 
this country as low in price as it was in 
the cheapest countries in, Europe. He 
knew, that to do sa would be the course 
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of humanity ; he thought it would be the 
course of justice ; and he hoped some one 
would come into that House and sweep 
away those Corn-laws altogether. 

Colonel Conolly said, it was his fate 
always to follow the hon, and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, whole ingenious perversion 
of facts and the sentiments of the people 
of Ireland seemed to him to require a 
corrective. As an Irish landlord he hoped 
the House would not concur with that 
hon. and learned Gentleman in thinking, 
that he could not feel for the interest of 
the people as well as his own. If the 
House meant to maintain faith with the 
public creditor, it must do so with the 
agricultural interest. This was the opinion 
of much higher authorities than he could 
pretend to be. If the manufacturing in- 
terest expected relief by spoliation of the 
landed interest, never had they been more 
misled by any of the many silly and shal- 
low projects that had been submitted to 
that House. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley was as anxious 
to see the people have cheap food as 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
but he did not see how it was possible to 
give the people cheap food, or more of it, 
by depriving them of all the money they 
now earned. He knew that the class of 
liberal tradesmen were not so much against 
the Corn-laws as was pretended. He 
knew a Gentleman who employed 3,000 
men daily in the iron-works, and it was the 
opinion of that Gentleman, that if the 
Corn-laws were repealed the depression 
of agriculturists would communicate 
itself to them. He should oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. Henry Handley regretted the ques- 
tion had been brought forward at present, 
and also the temporising speech made by 
the noble Lord. He thought there was 
too much legislation already upon this 
subject. It would be better to let the 
parties settle things more amongst them- 
selves, 

Sir Francis Burdett spoke amidst fre- 
quent interruptions. He thought the 
question would be better disposed of by a 
Committee up-stairs, and that it could not 
be satisfactorily dealt with by the House. 
He was for a free trade in corn and all 
other commodities. He would have voted 
for the original Motion had no other been 
proposed ; but as the Amendment of the 
hon. member for Middlesex went further, 
he should vote for that. 

VOL. XVII. {fe 
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He thought the sense of 


the House might be taken upon the first 


Resolution. 


Lord Althorp said that, as the Amend- 
ment had been withdrawn, he should pro- 
pose as an amendment the previous ques- 


tion. 


The House divided on the question that 
the question be then put—Ayes 106; 
Noes 305; Majority 199. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 20, 1833. 


MinvuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON, Earls Szrron, BROWNLOW, and WINCHILSEA, 
and Lord Lynpaurst, from a Number of Places,— 
against the Local Jurisdiction Bill—By the Duke of 
RicHMoND, from Chichester, and the Western Division 
of the County of Sussex, against the General Registry of 
Deeds Bill.—By the Earl of Happineron, from the 
Medical Practitioners of Leeds, for an Alteration of the 
Apothecaries Act.—By the Marquesses of WESTMINSTER, 
Suico and Burs, the Earls of RoseBpery and SUFFOLK, 
Lords BexbeEy, LYTTLEDALE, ROLLE, SuFFIELD, and 
BarwAM, and the Bishop of Lonpon, from a great 
Number of Places,—262 by Lord SurrirLp,—against 
Slavery.—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, from Avoch, 
for Compensation to the Colonial Proprietors; and from 
the Merchants and Shipowners of Newcastle, against the 
Dutch Embargo.—By the Earl of CARLISLE, from 
several Dissenting Congregations at Liverpool, for Rélief 
respecting Registration, Marriages, and Church Rates.— 
By the Earl of Ropgn, Lord LyrrLEron, and the Bishops 
of LincoLN, BANGoR, and LICHFIELD, from several 
Places,—for a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— 
By the Earl of Ropen, from the Non-juring Christians of 
London, for being allowed to Substitute a Solemn Affirm- 
ation for an Oath.—By the Bishops of LicurieLp, and 
Batu and WELLs, from several Places,—against the Sale 
of Beer Act.—By the Marquess of SALisBurY, from 
Hertford, in favour of the Factories’ Regulation Bill.—By 
a Nope Lorp, from Waterford, for the Granting of 
Equal Rights to the Jews. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.] The 
Bishop of London, on the presentation of 
a Petition for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath said, that it would be a subject of 
great regret to many persons, if the throw- 
ing out of that Bill by the other House of 
Parliament should prevent the adoption of 
any measures of amelioration. He thought 
that some person, either in that or the 
other House, should bring in some Bill of 
a simple and’ moderate nature, which 
might pass both Houses without difficulty ; 
and that they ought not to leave this 
country under the imputation of having 
thrown aside, without even consideritg it, 
a measure Of so much importance, whether 
it were regarded in a religious, in a moral, 
or even in a political point of view. It 
was of infinite importance at the present 
time, when the public mind was so much 
alive to the subject, that a simple measure 
should be proposed, such a measure as if 
brought forward would have no difficulty 
in passing. This had been strongly urged 
upon himself, and several of his reverend 
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brethren ; but they had a gréat objection 
to taking upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of bringing forward such a Bill, and 
for reasons which might be easily guessed. 
If they brought forward a measure which 
did not come up to their own notions of 
the manner in which the Lord’s Day ought 
to be observed, it was needless to say what 
bad consequences would arise from it. 
There was a large class of persons who, if 
such a Bill were brought forward, under 
the auspices of the Church, would be ready 
to reproach the Bishops on account of it. 
“ This, then,” they would say, “is the 
standard of the Bishops for the observance 
of the Sabbath.” That was one among the 
many reasons which would imake thé Bish- 
ops decline to submit any measute of the 
kind to Parliatnent, but he cértainly wished 
that some person would agait také up the 
subject. 


—sese err renI— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 20, 1833. 


Minvres.] Papers ordetéd. O11 thé Motion of Sir RonALD 
FERGUSON, an Atddunt of the Nuitiber of Ratefinyérs at 
Leathington (Butts) and Kenilworth, in the County of 
Warwick.—On the Motion of Mr. Joun O’ConNELL, the 
Amount of Church Rates or Véstry Cess, levied at Youg- 
hall in 18352, and how applied ; also of the Amount asséssed 
on Easter Monday, 1833, in the Parish in which Youghal 
is situate.—On the Motion of Mr. Rosert STEvART, 
the Number of Appeals from the Sheriff-Substitute to the 
Sheriff-Depute in each County in Scotland during the 
last five years. 

New Writs issued. For the Southern Division of Stafford- 
shire, in the room of E. J. LirrteTén, Esq., who has 
accepted Office; and for Stroud, in the room of Davip 
RicARDO, Esq., who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 

Bills. Read a third time:—Police Offices (London); Cur- 
tesy of England; Limitation of Actions; Fines and Re- 
coveries. Read a second time:—Rating of Tenements. 

Pétitions presented. By Mr. Rosrnson, from Balmerino, 
for a Property-tax, in lieu of all other Taxes.—By Mr. 
Jervis, from the Market Gardeners of the Metropolitan 
Counties to Exempt Garden Land from the Metropolitan 
Police Rate.—By Mr. GisBorNe, from Eyam, for an 
Alteration of the Currericy.—By Mr: J. FirnDex, from 
Middleton, and another Place, for Relief—By Mr. 
FIELDEN, Sir R. Fercuson, Sir W. InGitBy, and Mr. 
GisporNe, from several Places, fot the Repéal of the 
Duties on Hops, Malt, and Soap.—By Mr. Watrer, 
from the Innkeepers at Reading, for Relief from the 
Unequal Charges imposed for Licenses.—By Mr. Hume, 
from Harrington, for the Right to Control the Expenditure 
of the Rates and Dues collected in their Port; from Wis- 
beach, for the Release of R. Taylor; from the Keepers of 
Coffee-shops in London, for Permission to open their Shops 
all the year round at four o’clock ; from St. Andtew’s, for 
the Repeal of the Soap Duty; arid from Perth, for Amend- 
ing the Bankrupt Laws.—By Mr. H. HANpuEy, from 
Grantley and Sleaford, for Repealing the Duty on Fire 
Insurances on Farming Stock.—By Mr. HOPE Jonnsronk, 
from Moffatt, for a Repeal of the Duty on Stamps of 
Receipts. —By Sir R. Fercuson, from several Dissenting 
Congregations, for Relief from their presént Griévarices. 
—By Mr. H. HANDLEY; and Sir W. InciLBY,—for a 
Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Mr. Joun Fre.pen, from 
Hyde, against the Taxes on Knowledge; from Rochdale, 
for Universal Suffrage; Short Parliaments, and Vote by 
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Ballot; from Oldhami, for Liberating Richard Caflile; 
and from Huddersfield, for withdrawing the Vote for 
2,000/. for raising 4 Volunteer Corps at that Place.—By 
Mr. Vicors, from the Inhabitants of Carlow, for the Right 
of Choosing theit own Magistrates. —By Mr. WELBY, from 
Grantham, for not Curtailing the Power and Jurisdiction 
of their Magistrates——By Mr. Hume, from Bury (Lan- 
easter), against any Alteration in the Sale of Beer Act; 
and by Sit Joun Wrotrestey, Sir WiLLIAM INGILBY, 
and Mr, BARING, fromseveral Places,—for the Amendment 
or Abolition of that Act.—By Mr. BARrne, from the Inn- 
keepers of Saffron Walden, for putting them ori the same 
footing as other Shopkeeperts, relative to the House and 
Window Tax; and from the Clergy of Colchester, against 
the Irish Church Temiporalities Bill.— By Lord A. LENn- 
Nox, from the Solicitors ptactising in Chichester; &c., 
against the General Registry Bill.—By Mr. GiLLon, from 

* the Shipowners of Grangemouth; and by Mr. BETHELL, 
from those of Kingston-upon-Hull, for Inquiry and Relief. 
—By Mr: Bhornérron, and Mr. Joun Fienpen, from 
several Places, in favour of the Factories Regulation Bill. 
—By Captain Gorpon, from Aberdeen, for the Amend- 
ment of the Apothecaries Act; from the Landowners and 
‘Tradesmen of Forque and Druniblade, for Relief.—By 
Lord Motynevx, from several Places, for an Alteration 
of the Law felative to Catholic Matriages.—By Lords 
StokMont, CAVENDISH, and Mitron; and Messfs. 
Puumprre, Copsett, HopGson, W. Stewart, and 
Lgrroy, Sir Gray SxipwitH, and Captain Fenton, 
from several Places—for a Better Observance of the Lortl’s 
Day.—By Mr. Co#setr, from Dartford and Crayford, 
for a Repeal of the Duty on Newspapers; from the 
Farmers, &c., of Hensbridge, against the Assessed Taxes ; 
ftom the Political Union of Chowbeht, for the Sale of 
Church and Crown Lands; from Enniscorthy and Temple- 
shannon, for the Abolition of Tithes, and of the Pro- 
testant Hierarchy in Irelind} from Bury, and other Places, 
for the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, and on Malt, 
Hops, and Soap; from Birmingham, and Helden Bridge, 
for the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and Relief from unequal 
Taxation, and contraction of the Currency; from Wint- 
ham, and another Place, against the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Bill; from Brewood, for placing Retail Brewers on 
a footing with Publicans; from the Gravesend and Milton 
Political Union, for an Inquiry ito the Case of R. 
Newsham. 


Cuurcit Temporarities (IRELAND). | 
Lord Althorp moved the Order of the Day 
for the House to go into a Committtee on 
the Irish Church Temporalities’ Bill. 

Mr. Gillon said, that he did not approve 
of this Bill, which, in his opinion, did not 
go half far enough. It merely diminished 
the evil; but only to a very slight extent, 
wheréas something much more effective 
was required. In this country, as well as 
in Ireland, some change was necessary, 
but especially in Ireland, where the great 
ihhajority of the péople were not of the 
réligion of the Established Church. But 
evéii ete he believed that the nuniber 
of dissenters Was much underrated ; 
arid why were they ot any other people 
to be taxed to support a system of 
téligion to which theit own opinions 
did not conform? The present system 
in Ireland was upheld by military force, 
atid for that reason he did not wish to see 
it contitiued, for he could never consent to 
impose a religious establishment upon any 
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people by the force of the bayonet. He 
had presented a petition to the House a 
few days before from Glasgow, signed by 
16,000 persons, expressing the sentiments 
he had just uttered. He would, therefore, 
move as an Amendment, the following 
Resolution which might go as an instruc- 
tion to the Committee, ‘‘ that the Revenues 
of the Irish Church be applied to purposes 
of general utility, after the demise of the 
present incumbent.” 

Mr. Cuthbert Rippon seconded the 
Amendment, and observed, that he was 
exceedingly disappointed with what the 
Government had done respecting the 
grievances of Ireland. They had brought 
forward two measures, both of which were 
introduced under the pretence of removing 
abiises, but they had in reality no other 
object than that of inducing the people to 
submit to the present system. The Bill was 
a fraud upon the common sense of the na- 
tion, and was a flagrant instance of the 
departure of Ministers from those profes- 
sions of Reform of which they were so 
lavish on their accession to office. The 
present pretended measure of Reform was 
a mere wily attempt to perpetuate the 
monstrous grievance, the iniquitous prin- 
ciple, of compelling the majority of a 
nation to support the Church Establish- 
ment of a small minority. But the fraud 
would not succeed; the Dissenters and 
Catholics constituted the majority of the 


| people of the United Empire, and they 


never would rest satisfied till they freed 
themselves from the burthen of the Church 
of England Establishment. Did the Min- 
isters imagine, that the nation could be 
deluded with these impostures—with these 
hollow pretences of relief? If they did, 
they were very much mistaken. He called 
upon the Government to consider the con- 
dition of the people, and then to say whe- 
ther they did not require that more should 
be done for them than was now proposed ? 
A double tax for the support of their own 
Church atid another Church was now paid 
by the middle and lower classes of the 
people of Ireland, while the Church of the 
rich aristocracy was paid for, not by that 
aristocracy itself, but by the whole body of 
the people for their benefit. It was a 
monstrous usurpation of the rights of the 
people—an outrage upon common sense— 
a mockery of every principle of justice. 
The welfare of the many was the end of 
all government; a national establishment 
should promote the interests and be in 
2¥2 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 20, 1833. 


Minutss.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON, Earls SeFTron, BROWNLOW, and WINCHILSEA, 
and Lord LyNnpaurst, from a Number of Places,— 
against the Local Jurisdiction Bill—By the Duke of 
RicuMonpb, from Chichester, and the Western Division 
of the County of Sussex, against the General Registry of 
Deeds Bill.—By the Earl of Happineron, from the 
Medical Practitioners of Leeds, for an Alteration of the 
Apothecaries Act.—By the Marquesses of WESTMINSTER, 
Suieo and Burs, the Earls of RoseBery and SUFFOLK, 
Lords Bexbey, LYTTLEDALE, ROLLE, SUFFIELD, and 
BarHAM, and the Bishop of Lonpon, from a great 
Number of Places,—262 by Lord SurrirLp,—against 
Slavery.—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, from Avoeh, 
for Compensation to the Colonial Proprietors; and from 
the Merchants and Shipowners of Newcastle, against the 
Dutch Embargo.—By the Earl of Car.isie, from 
several Dissenting Congregations at Liverpool, for Rélief 
respecting Registration, Marriages, and Church Rates.— 
By the Earl of Ropgen, Lord LytrL&ron, and the Bishops 
of LincoLn, BANGOR, and LicHFIELD, from several 
Places,—for a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— 
By the Earl of Ropen, from the Non-juring Christians of 
London, for being allowed to Substitute a Solemn Affirm- 
ation for an Oath.—By the Bishops of LicurieLp, and 
Batu and WE tts, from several Places,—against the Sale 
of Beer Act.—By the Marquess of SaLtsBury, from 
Hertford, in favour of the Factories’ Regulation Bill.—By 
a Nose Lorp, from Waterford, for the Granting of 
‘Equal Rights to the Jews. 





OBSERVANCE OF THE SaBBATH.] The 
Bishop of London, on the presentation of 
a Petition for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath said, that it would be a subject of 
great regret to many persons, if the throw- 
ing out of that Bill by the other House of 
Parliament should prevent the adoption of 
any measures of amelioration. He thought 
that some person, either in that or the 
other House, should bring in some Bill of 
a simple and’ moderate nature, which 
might pass both Houses without difficulty ; 
and that they ought not to leave this 
country under the imputation of having 
thrown aside, without even considering it, 
a measure of so much importance, whether 
it were regarded in a religious, in a moral, 
or even in a political point of view. It 
was of infinite importance at the present 
time, when the public mind was so much 
alive to the subject, that a simple measure 
should be proposed, such a measure as if 
brought forward would have no difficulty 
in passing. This had been strongly urged 
upon himself, and several of his reverend 





brethren ; but they had a gréat objection 
to taking upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of bringing forward such a Bill, and 
for reasons which might be easily guessed. 
If they brought forward a measure which 
did not come up to their own notions of 
the manner in which the Lord’s Day ought 
to be observed, it was needless to say what 
bad consequences would arise from it. 
There was a large class of persons who, if 
such a Bill were brought forward, under 
the auspices of the Church, would be ready 
to reproach the Bishops on account of it. 
“ This, then,” they would say, “is the 
standard of the Bishops for the observance 
of the Sabbath.” That was one among the 
many reasons which would make thé Bish- 
ops decline to submit any measure of the 
kind to Parliatnent, but he certainly wished 
that some person would agai take up the 
subject. 


— reser rcrrron8—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday; Muy 20, 1833. 


Minres.] Papers ordetéd. On the Motion of Sir RonALp 
Ferbison, an Acdéunt of the Nuitiber OF Rateqiayéls at 
Leathington (Butts) and Kenilworth; in the County of 
Warwick.—On the Motion of Mr. Joun O’ConNELL, the 
Amount of Church Rates or Vestry Cess, levied at Youg- 
hall in 1832, and how applied ; also of the Amount asséssed 
on Easter Monday, 1833, in the Parish in which Youghal 
is situate.--On the Motion of Mr. Rosert STEvART, 
the Number of Appeals from the Sheriff-Substitute to the 
Sheriff-Depute in each County in Scotland during the 
last five years. 

New Writs issued. For the Southern Division of Stafford- 
shire, in the room of E. J. LirrLeToN, Esq., who has 
accepted Office; and for Stroud, in the room of Davip 
RIcARDO, Esq., who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 

Bills. Read a third time:—Police Offices (London); Cur- 
tesy of England; Limitation of Actions; Fines and Re- 
coveries. Read a second time:—Rating of Tenements, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Rosinson, from Balmerino, 
for a Property-tax, in lieu of all other Taxes.—By Mr. 
Jervis, from the Market Gardenets of the Metropolitan 
Counties to Exempt Garden Land from the Metropolitan 
Police Rate.—By Mi. GisBorNe, from Eyam, for an 
Alteration of the Currericy.~—By Mri J; FigeDEN, from 
Middleton, and another Place, for Relief—-By Mr. 
FIELDEN, Sir R. Fercuson, Sir W. InGitpy, and Mr. 
GisporNe, from sevetal Places, fot the Repeal of the 
Duties on Hops, Malt, and Soap.—By Mr. Waiter, 
from the Innkeepers at Reading, for Relief from the 
Unequal Charges imposed for Licenses.—By Mr. Humk, 
from Harrington, for the Right to Control the Ex re 
of the Rates and Dues collected in their Port; from Wis- 
beach, for the Release of R. Taylor; from the Keepers of 
Coffee-shops in London, for Permission to open their Shops 
all the year round at four o’clock ; from St. Andtew’s, for 
the Repeal of the Soap Duty ; arid from Perth, for Amend- 
ing the Bankrupt Laws,—By Mr. H. HANDLEY, from 
Grantley and Sleaford, for Repealing the Duty on Fire 
Instirances on Farming Stock.—By Mr. HOPE JouNsrone, 
from Moffatt, for a Repeal of the Duty on Stamps of 
Receipts.—By Sir R. FerGuson, from several Dissenting 
Congregations, for Relief from their presént Griévarices. 
—By Mr. H. HANDLEY; and Sir W. IneiLby,—for a 
Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Mr. Joun Fie.pen, from 
Hyde, against the Taxes on Knowledge; from Rochdale, 
for Universal Suffrage, Short Parliaments, and Vote by 
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Ballot; from Oldhani, for Liberating Richard Catflile ; 
and from Huddersfield; for withdrawing the Vote for 
2,000/. for raising 4 Volunteer Corps at that Place.—By 
Mr. Vicors, from the Inhabitants of Carlow, for the Right 
of Choosing theit own Magistrates.—By Mr. WELBy, from 
Grantham, for not Curtailing the Power and Jurisdiction 
of their Magistrates.—By Mr. Hume, from Bury (Lan- 
easter); against any Alteration in the Sale of Beer Act; 
and by Sit Joun WrotresLey, Sir WiLLIAM INGILBY, 
and Mr, BArinG, fromseveral Places,—for the Amendment 
or Abolition of that Act.—By Mr. BARrna, from the Inn- 
keepers of Saffron Walden, fot putting them oni the same 
footing as other Shopkeepers, relative to the House and 
Window Tax; and from the Clergy of Colchester, against 
the Irish Church Teniporalities Bill.—By Lord A. Len- 
Nox, from the Solicitors practising in Chichester; &c., 
against the General Registry Bill.—By Mr. GiLLon, from 

‘ the Shipowners of Grangemouth; and by Mr. BETHELL, 
from those of Kingston-upori-Hull, for Inquiry and Relief. 
—By Mr: BRorHérron, and Mr. Joun FieLpen, from 
several Places, in favour of the Factories Regulation Bill. 
—By Captain Gorpon, from Aberdeen, for the Amend- 
ment of the Apothecaries Act; from the Landowners and 
Tradesmen of Forque and Drumblade, for Relief.—By 
Lord Motynevux, from several Places, for an Alteration 
of the Law felative to Catholic Matriages.—By Lords 
StrogkMONT, CAVENDISH, ahd Mitron; and Messts. 
Piumprre, Copsetr, Hoveson, W. STEWART, and 
Lerroy, Sir Gray Skipwith, and Captain Fenton, 
from several Places—for a Better Observante of the Loril’s 
Day.—By Mr. CoBseTT, from Dartford and Crayford, 
for a Repeal of the Duty on Newspapers; from the 
Farmers, &c., of Hensbridge, against the Assessed Taxes ; 
from the Political Union of Chowbeht, for the Sale of 
Church and Crown Lantis; from Enniscorthy and Temple- 
shannon, for the Abolition of Tithes, and of the Pro- 
testant Hierarchy in Ireldnd} from Bury, and othier Places, 
for the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, and on Malt, 
Hops, and Soap; from Birmingham, and Hebden Bridge, 
for the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and Relief from unequal 
Taxation, and contraction of the Currency; from Winb- 
ham, and another Place, against the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Bill; from Brewood, for placing Retail Brewers on 
a footing with Publicans; from the Gravesend and Milton 
Political Union, for an Inquiry ittto the Case of R. 
Newsham, 


Cuurcit Temporatitizs (IRELAND). ] 
Lord Althorp moved the Order of the Day 
for the House to go into a Committtee on 
the Irish Church Temporalities’ Bill. 

Mr. Gillon said, that he did not approve 
of this Bill, which, in his opinion, did not 
fo half far enough. It metely diminished 
the evil; but Only to a very slight extent, 
wheéréas something much more effective 
was fequiréd. In this country, as well as 
in Ireland, some change was necessary, 
but especially in Ireland, where the great 
ihajority of the péople were not of the 
réligion of the Established Church. But 
evén liete he believed that the nuniber 
of dissenters Was much underiated ; 
arid why were they of any other people 
to be taxed to support a system of 
réligion to which their own opinions 
did not ecénform? The present system 
in Ireland was upheld by military force, 
and for that reasun he did not wish to see 
it contitiued, for he could never consent to 
impose a religious establishment upon any 
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people by the force of the bayonet. He 
had presented a petition to the House a 
few days before from Glasgow, signed by 
16,000 persons, expressing the sentiments 
he had just uttered. He would, therefore, 
move as an Amendment, the following 
Resolution which might go as an instruc- 
tion to the Committee, ‘‘ that the Revenues 
of the Irish Church be applied to purposes 
of general utility, after the demise of the 
present incumbent.” 

Mr. Cuthbert Rippon seconded the 
Amendment, and observed, that he was 
exceedingly disappointed with what the 
Government had done respecting the 
grievances of Ireland. They had brought 
forward two measures, both of which were 
introduced under the pretence of removing 
abiises, but they had in reality no other 
object than that of inducing the people to 
submit to the present system. The Bill was 
a fraud upon the common sense of the na- 
tion, and was a flagrant instance of the 
departure of Ministers from those profes- 
sions of Reform of which they were so 
lavish on their accession to office. The 
present pretended measure of Reform was 
a mere wily attempt to perpetuate the 
monstrous grievance, the iniquitous prin- 
ciple, of compelling the majority of a 
nation to support the Church Establish- 
ment of a small minority. But the fraud 
would not succeed; the Dissenters and 
Catholics constituted the majority of the 
people of the United Empire, and they 
never would rest satisfied till they freed 
themselves from the burthen of the Church 
of England Establishment. Did the Min- 
isters imagine, that the nation could be 
deluded with these impostures—with these 
hollow pretences of relief? If they did, 
they were very much mistaken. He called 
upon the Government to consider the con- 
dition of the people, and then to say whe- 
ther they did not require that more should 
be done for them than was now proposed ? 
A double tax for the support of their own 
Church atid another Church was now paid 
by the middle and lower classes of the 
people of Ireland, while the Church of the 
rich aristocracy was paid for, not by that 
aristocracy itself, but by the whole body of 
the people for their benefit. It was a 
monstrous usurpation of the rights of the 
people—an outrage upon common sense— 
a mockery of every principle of justice. 
The welfare of the many was the end of 
all government; a national establishment 
should promote the interests and be in 

2Y2 
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harmony with the feelings of the majority 
of the nation: but who was audacious 
enough to assert that the Church of Eng- 
land promoted the interest, or was in 
-harmony with the feelings, of the people 
at large ? Was it possible that under such 
-circumstances there could be any peace in 
that country, or that the people there 
could be contented? It had been said, that 
the coercive measure was necessary in 
order to enforce a due obedience to the 
laws; but his answer was, that laws should 
be just and equal before any measures 
were taken to enforce obedience to them. 
Were the Ministers ignorant of the rights 
of their fellow-men; or had they deter- 
mined to refuse those rights? He feared 
that the latter was the case. He warned 
them to beware in time. He told them 
that they must diminish the monopolies 
and the privileges of the aristocracy. It 
was for their benefit that all these abuses 
had hitherto been kept up. How was it 
that the younger branches of the Aristo- 
cracy had escaped from suffering the evil 
effects of the primogeniture system which, 
after all, was the great source of our 
miseries? How, but by being quartered 
upon the people? Was it to be 
expected that the aristocracy would 
willingly give up such advantages? The 
experience of the two last years was a 
sufficient answer to the question. The 
hon. member for St. Andrew’s had said on 
a former occasion that Christianity de- 
pended upon the support of the establish- 
ment. He denied that such was the fact. 
. Indeed, he believed that the continuance 
of an establishment where it was in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the people was more 
_likely to be injurious than beneficial to the 
cause of Christianity. What right had the 
Church of England to assume to itself any 
superiority over any other form of Christi- 
anity? It certainly had no warrant from 
Scripture ; quite the contrary; nor from 
prescription : in fact, it had no authority, 
save that of an Act of Parliament. In 
his opinion the property of the Church 
was national property, and every proposi- 
tion which tended to deprive the nation 
of the benefit of that property was a fraud 
upon the people. He knew that his opin- 
ion in this respect was not in unison with 
. that of other Members of the House, but 
he should enjoy the consolation of having 
done his duty in resisting the proposition 
for keeping up the present enormous estab- 
lishment in Ireland. 
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Lord Althorp was. glad to hear the-hon. 
Member admit that his opinions were not 
in unison with those of others on_ this 
point—an. admission which he (Lord 
Althorp) believed to be very well warranted 
by the fact. With respect to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member opposite, he felt 
that he should not be doing that which 
was necessary for the advantage of public 
business, or for the benefit of the House, 
if he entered into a lengthened argument 
to prove that a Church Establishment was 
desirable. He should only observe, that 
he thought it desirable for the advantage 
of religion. The hon. Member seemed. to 
assume that all which he did not approve 
of must necessarily be detrimental. Surely, 
before he came to such a sweeping conclu- 
sion, he might have considered that it was 
possible he could be mistaken. He should 
say no more than that he could not pos- 
sibly consent to the Amendment. - 

Colonel Evans said, that he did not 
think the measure would answer the public 
expectation even in England, and most 
certainly it would not in Ireland. He 
regretted that the Bill did not go much 
further. 

Mr. Finn said, that the only part.of the 
Bill that would give satisfaction in Ireland 
was that which related to the Vestry-cess. 

Mr. Robinson denied the assumption of 
the hon. Member who had seconded the 
Amendment, that the Dissenters in Eng- 
land wanted an appropriation of the Church 
property to purposes called purposesof pub- 
lic utility. He knew many Dissenters in this 
country who considered a Church Estab- 
lishment to be extremely beneficial, and 
as necessary to the maintenance of the 
Protestant religion itself. 

Mr. Sinclair had taken the liberty, on 
a former occasion, when his hon. friend 
(Mr. Gillon) presented a petition contain- 
ing sentiments similar to those which he 
had now expressed, to state his own con- 
viction, that these were not the opinions 
entertained by the great majority of the 
people of Scotland. Their deliberate con- 
viction he apprehended to be this: that a 
national establishment, or, in other words, 
a national recognition of our dependence 
on God, is a national privilege and a 
national blessing.. They not only appre- 
ciated the advantageswhich they themselves 
enjoyed under the fostering care of their 
own Established Church, but they recog- 
nized the services, and desired the perma- 
nence, of the Sister Establishment in 
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he 

England. Many of the Dissenters in 
Scotland, though not conforming to the 
Presbyterian establishment, would admit 
the necessity of upholding a National 
Church in every Christian country. Ro- 
man Catholics, for instance, and Episco- 
palians, might be considered as concurring 
in this view; and he himself had heard 
seceding Ministers in Scotland, not only 
acknowledge, in private, the excellence of 
the Established Church, but pray in public 
for its stability, as well as for its reforma- 
tion. <A public provision for inculcating 
the doctrines of the Gospel was the more 
indispensable, because the willingness of 
individuals tocontribute voluntarily towards 
the dissemination of religious knowledge 
was generally in an inverse ratio to their 
need of it. He could not, on this occa- 
sion, help quoting the high authority of 
Dr. Chalmers, an individual whose illus- 
trious name would occupy a prominent 
place in the annals of his country—one 
who combined the highest powers of in- 
tellect with the most expansive benevo- 
lence of the heart—one upon whose know- 
ledge he could pass no higher encomium, 
than to say that it was as profound as his 
humility—one who enforced the sublime 
mysteries of the Gospel with an eloquence 
only comparable to the sincerity with 
which he believed them in his heart, and to 
the consistency with which he exemplified 
them in the daily habits of his life. This 
distinguished man not only advocated the 
permanence as well as promoted the wel- 
fare of that Church which numbered him 
amongst her most valued and devoted sons, 
but had stood forward as the champion of 
the Anglo-Irish Episcopal Church, which 
he considered as one of the best bulwarks 
of the Protestant faith. If the machinery 
was less useful than it ought to be, the 
fault lay only with those who had neglected 
to employ it in a manner best calculated 
to promote its efficiency. He was most 
anxious for the stability of the Established 
Church in both countries, and for a salu- 
tary reformation of all acknowledged 
abuses, as the best means of promoting 
that object; and without pledging him- 
self to vote for all the details of this mea- 
sure, his support of its principle would be 
as decided as his opposition to the Motion 
of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Roebuck thought, that in a discussion 
of this sort, which ought properly to be 
confined to the advantages or evils of the 


English Church Establishment in Ireland, 
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it was hardly fair to mix up the question 
of the English Establishment in this 
country. Here the majority of the people 
were in favour of the Establishment, and 
the majority of the people were entitled 
to have what they wished—there they 
were opposed to the Establishment, and 
he must say, considering that’ fact, that 
the noble Lord had not done for them 
what justice and necessity required. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 16; Noes 126—Majority 110. 


List of the Ayes. 


' , IRELAND, 
eater ae Barron, W. 
Brocklehurst, J. Finn, W. 
Fielden, J. Fitzgerald, T. 
Leech, J. Fitzsimon, C. 
Molesworth, Sir W. Lynch, A. 
Parrot, Jasper O’Connor, Fergus 
Roebuck, J. Roche, D. 
SCOTLAND. Renageey a. 
TELLERS. 
Maxwell, Sir J. Gillon, W. D. 
Oswald, R. Rippon, C. 


The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

On the second Clause (empowering the 
Lord-lieutenant to appoint Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,) being read, 

Sir Robert Inglis objected to the con- 
stitution of the commission, inasmuch as 


it was different from that established at | 


the Act of Union. The Act of Union 


‘provided, that the Church Government of 


the United Church of England and Ire- 
land should be the same; and would any 
man tell him, that if such a board as that 
proposed was constituted, that it would 
leave the Irish branch of the Church in- 
violate? On a former occasion he stated 
his objections to this tribunal, and he 
would state, without fear of contradiction, 
that never, except in the worst portions 
of our history, was a’ precedent to be 
found for the formation of such a Board. 
It was not contended that the hierarchy 
of Ireland were deficient or wanting in 
due attention to the interests of the 
Church. This insult was therefore per- 
petrated upon them withoutya shadow of 
reason. He objected strongly to the 
affairs of the Church being placed in the 
hands of a Board, the majority of whom 
were laymen, and one of whom must not 
of necessity be a Protestant of the Esta- 
blished Church. He would ask, whether 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland must of 
necessity be a Protestant of the Esta- 
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funds of the Church tothat which was the 
great object of such an Establishment— 
the propagation of the Protestant religion 


blished Church.—He most certainly need 
not be so, and yet he had a seat at the 
new Board. This insult was offered at a 
period when the Irish bench presented as 
much of talent, zeal, and piety, as had 
ever done honour to the Christian Church. 
On the whole, he objected to the ¢lause, 
as impolitic and dangerous to the Church, 
and as injurious to the hierarchy ; he ob- 
jected to it because it usurped their func- 
tions, and placed the functions of the 
Crown in the hands of irresponsible per- 
sons. 

Lord Althorp said, that the clause was 
not open to the objections stated by the 
hon. Baronet. As to a majority of the 
Commissioners being laymen, he intended | 
to propose an alteration in the seventh 
clause of the Bill, which would meet that 
objection. He intended to insert a pro- 
vision to the effect that the common seal | 
of the Commissioners should not be affixed | 
to any order, so as to render their acts | 
valid, unless with the consent of at least 
one of the ecclesiastical Commissioners. | 
He denied that the clause either was, or. 
was meant to be an insult to the hierachy | 
of Ireland. He would remind the hon. 
Baronet, that the Commissioners for 
building churches in England had power 
to refuse to assist in building any churches | 
they pleased. 

Mr. Goulbourn said, that it appeared to 
him that the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had diverged from the | 
question immediately under consideration. 
He should confine himself to referring 
very shortly to one or two topics, en-_ 
deavouring to set the House right in point 
of argument and reasoning with reference 
to the appointment of the Commission. 
The noble Lord stated, that in England 
the Commissioners for building churches | 
had power to refuse building any particular | 
church, and the noble Lord seemed to | 
assign that as a reason why the Commis- 
sioners to be appointed in Ireland should 
possess a similar power. But he was 
sure the Committee could not fail to 
perceive, that there was a most important 
distinction between the two cases. There 
the money for building churches was to 
be taken from the revenues of the Church 
itself and it surely ought on every prin- 
ciple of justice and equity to be applied 
to the furtherance of the objects sought 
to be obtained by the Establishment. If 





the noble Lord intrusted to lay Commis- 
signers the power of refusing to apply the 
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—if the noble Lord gave them the power of 
refusing to apply the funds of the Church 
to the erection of places of worship in 
parishes where they did not at present 
exist—he would give them a power very 
different indeed from that possessed by 
the Commissioners for building churches 
in England, who were merely the trustees 
appointed by Parliament for distributin 

the revenue placed at their disposal, and 
not of a fund arising from Church-pro- 
perty. When the expense of building a 
church was to fall upon the Church itself, 
there could be no possible objection on 
the part of the people of any district to 
have a church erected, and it could only 
be from party feeling in those who might 
think it inexpedient to promote theinterests 
of the Protestant religion, or from a worse 
motive in others who manifest an utter 
indifference to the promulgation of its 
doctrines—it could only be from one or 
other of these reasons that any set of men 
could object to there being in every 
parish in Ireland a Protestant church and 
a Protestant minister. This he could 
undertake to say from his own personal 
knowledge, that in many cases in which 


| new churches had been built in Ireland, 


in which ministers had been placed who 
were zealous men and anxious to discharge 
their duty and advance the interests of 
the Protestant religion, these churches 
had afterwards been discovered to be too 
small, and he never knew any case in 
which such a church so conducted had 
failed to have a sufficient congregation, 
He could show the noble Lord many in- 
stances in which not only was there a 
sufficient congregation, but in which the 
extent of it had so far exceeded the ex- 
pectations of those under whose auspices 
the church was erected, that notwithstand- 
ing it was at first considered that a church 
would be unnecessary at all, it had been 
found afterwards necessary to increase its’ 
size. He stated these facts from his own 
experience, and knowing from his own 
observation how the fact really stood, he 
felt the greatest anxiety when he came to 
that part of the Bill which relates to the 
building of churches, that the House should 
understand how much they would impede 
the advancement of the Protestant reli- 
gion by throwing any obstacles in the 


way of erecting churches, Having said 
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thus much on this point, he would proceed 
to the very important subject under con- 
sideration. He entered very fully into 
the objections which had been so ably 
stated by his hon. friend the member for 
Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), and he confessed 
he could discover no possible reason why 
the great change, the extensive departure 
from all former practice and estab- 
lished usage should be effected by the 
Bill under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. There had been, up to the present 
period, a Board partly ecclesiastical and 
partly lay, for the management of the 
First Fruit fund in Ireland. The duties 
of that Board, however, were extremely 
limited—they were limited to the applica- 
tion of the funds voted by Parliament for 
the building of churches; but even that 
Board so constituted and possessing such 
limited powers, derived its authority from 
the Church. The Parliament of the day 
in constituting that Board felt it incumbent 
to give the greatest share of influence to 
the ecclesiastical portion of the Board, 
thinking that the higher order of the 
Church of Ireland were the individuals 
best qualified to judge of the wants and 
feelings of the people as connected with 
religious instruction. The duties that 
devolved upon the Commissioners, how- 
ever, were notlimited tothis narrowsphere, 
but wereextended to other objects farmore 
important—far more novel—and such, 
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in fact, as were unfit to be extended to a_ 


board constituted as that proposed by the 
Bill must naturally be. The House was 
bound to take the most particular care 
that powers so extensive as these, with 
which the Board were to be intrusted, 
should not be given to commissioners, the 
majority of whom being laymen had not, 
and were not, likely to have the same 
interest on the subject as ecclesiastical 
commissioners. In the first place these 
commissioners were to have the power of 
imposing taxation to any amount on the 
several Archbishops, and other clergy. 
These commissioners had next the power of 
remunerating curates in particular parishes 
——they therefore were to possess the power 
of deciding whether these curates were 
necessary or not. The question was one 
of a purely ecclesiastical nature. But these 
commissioners were to have the power 
of issuing sequestration against the in- 
comes of the different incumbents in case 
certain regular annual payments were not 
made out of incomes which had perhaps 
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never been received. They were to have 
the power, in case a fixed payment was 
not made on a specific day, of coming 
down with the whole power of the crown 
on persons holding benefices. It would 
be no answer for an individual against 
whom the power was to be exercised, to 
say, ‘I have been unable to collect my 
tithes—I have been for twelve months, in 
my present benefice without receiving a 
single shilling.” No; the commissioners 
would have the power of claiming their 
whole demand, although the incumbent 
might not have received, and might not 
expect to receive, one single shilling of his 
annual revenue. If these enormous powers 
were necessary at all, he would say let 
them at least be exercised by those who 
had some fellow-feeling with the clergy, 
and who would exercise them with a 
greater knowledge of the peculiar circum- 
stances in which they might be placed 
than the laity could possibly possess. He 
would next proceed to another point to 
which he had before slightly adverted 
—he meant the power which this commis- 
sion was to possess of deciding whether a 
minister of the Church of England was or 
was not to be appointed to certain parishes 
in which for some given time past, there 
had been a default of residence. Again 
he would say, that it was a power which if 
any necessity existed for its being ex- 
ercised at all, should be only exercised by 
the highest officers of the Church, by 
those who would be bound by every moral 
and religious obligation to look to the 
advancement of the spiritual concerns of 
the people, and who in no case short of 
actual necessity—if indeed the necessity 
of such a proceeding in any case could 
possibly be supposed to exist—would give 
their sanction to the suspension of the 
performance of the rites of the Protestant 
religion by a Protestant minister in any 
Church. These commissioners were also 
to have the power of uniting and disposing 
of parishes without the consent of the 
Archbishops. They were to have the 
entire power of remodelling parishes— 
and of, doing other acts which might 
materially affect the arrangement of 
parishes in Ireland. In short when he 


looked to the whole of the powers confided 
to them, he saw in them so much of a 
distinctly ecclesiastical nature—so much 
influence in spiritual concerns—that he 
could not reconcile it to his ideas of pro- 
priety, that commissioners, a majority of 
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whom were to be laymen, should exercise 
_ an authority which heretofore had been 
possessed exclusively by the Bishops and 
Archbishops of Ireland. It + was not 
merely by possessing a majority at the 
Board that the lay part of the commis- 
sioners would possess a preponderating 
influence. When he called it a lay com- 
mission, he spoke of what it would practi- 
cally be. In the first place, the lay com- 
missioners must have a majority of two. 
In the next place, if the duties were pro- 
petly discharged, there could be no doubt 
that they would be very laborious. He 
knew, that the general impression would 
be, that duties affecting the whole general 
state of the Protestant religion in Ireland 
were discharged for the sake of the sala- 
ries attached to the offices, and with a 
view to the emoluments to be derived 
from them. These duties would neces- 
sarily be discharged in the absence of the 
prelates, who would have duties to per- 
form in distant dioceses. He would take 
the case of the Primate of Ireland, the 
individual to whom they were to look for 
the protection of the ecclesiastical in- 
terests of the Church against any undue 
proceedings on the part of the lay com- 
missioners. He was perfectly convinced 
that, so far as zealous intention was con- 
cerned, no man could possibly be better 
disposed to discharge to the utmost the 
duties imposed on him than that es- 
timable individual. If he did so, how- 
ever, he must leave his diocese, and be 
constantly resident in Dublin. The 
House would bear in mind that the 
diocese of Clogher was to be united to 
that of Armagh. How, then, was it pos- 
sible he could discharge the additional 
duties of his diocese, and also those 
which would be imposed upon him as a 
member of the Board? If that eminent 
individual were to reside for a twelve- 
month in Dublin, for the purpose of at- 
tending to those new duties, some exceed- 
ingly zealous gentleman on the other 
side of the House would be sure to get 
up in his place, and announce, with a 
vast deal of pious concern, that. the Pri- 
mate of Ireland had not been residing 
within his diocese for a whole year. But 
the noble Lord said, ‘* I have amended 
this Commission very much—for I have 
proposed, that when the seal of the Com- 
mission is imposed, one Bishop must be 
present.” Why, the imposition of the 
seal was a mere matter of form, When 
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the Board was to signify its consent to 
the covenants of an action—when it was 
about to make a return to Parliament, or 
to do any formal act, the seal was to be 
imposed ; but the greater part of the trans- 
actions of the Board were to be com- 
municated and carried into effect by the 
secretary and subordinate officers; and 
therefore the proposition of the noble 
Lord would be no remedy for the evil, even 
if it could be conceived that one Bishop, 
among five lay Commissioners, could con- 
trol their proceedings. It was for these 
reasons, that he thought the mode of fram- 
ing the Commission should be altered. 
The noble Lord argued, that because 
the Lord Chancellor possessed great 
Church patronage at present, there could 
be no objection, notwithstanding he might 
possibly be a Presbyterian, to give him a 
seat at the new Board. He could not 
agree with the noble Lord, that the evil of 
the one case was at all comparable to the 
evil of the other. The Lord Chancellor, 
in making the distribution of Church pa- 
tronage, would have to make his selection 
out of a number of individuals, all well 
qualified for the discharge of the duty. 
He could, therefore, only choose among 
a number of men who had been regularly 
ordained; and the very fact of whose 
ordination proved their competency to the 
discharge of the office; but, in the other 
case, the Lord Chancellor, being a Pres- 
byterian, would have a much more ma- 
terial influence over the concerns of the 
Church, because he would have the power 
of deciding whether a minister should or 
should not be appointed to a particular 
church. The Committee would perceive 
that there was a vast difference between 
the two cases. What ground, he would 
ask, could there possibly be for the aboli- 
tion of the Board of First Fruits? It 
was composed of laymen and ecclesiastics. 
He might be told that the Board of First 
Fruits being connected with the collec- 
tion of the Vestry-cess had made itself 
unpopular in Ireland, and that it was 
consequently better to abolish it. That 


| could not be a sufficient reason, as Vestry- 


cess would no longer exist. If the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Stanley) had 
any disposition to make such an altera- 
tion in that part of the Bill as should give 
a proper weight to ecclesiastical authority, 
he should not object to the partial con- 
trol of laymen. Of course such a propo- 
sition would be cheerfully received by him 
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(Mr. Goulburn), for he had no other wish 
connected with the Bill than to insure 
such an arrangement as should effectually 
maintain the Church of Ireland for pur- 
poses such as he thought that Church 
alone should be maintained, — namely, 
those connected with duly and properly 
providing for the spiritual concerns of the 
country. 

Sir Robert Bateson did not wish to 
take up the time of the Committee in dis- 
cussing the clause at any length, but he 
must say, that it formed one of the most 
objectionable portions of the Bill. Al- 
though he had voted against the Second 
Reading of the Bill, now that it was in 
Committee, he wished to make it what it 
professed to be—a Bill that would con- 
duce to the advancement of religion, and 
the permanence and stability of the united 
Church of England and Ireland. He 
objected to the Constitution of the eccle- 
siastical Commission which, in point of fact, 
was not an ecclesiastical Commission at all. 
It had been distinctly shown, that three per- 
sons, who had received salaries, would have 
the control of the whole proceedings. He 
objected to the constitution of this Com- 
mission on the true principles of Reform. 
He objected to it, because it would be the 
means of adding patronage and power to 
the Government, and would be the source 
of continual jobbing. The appointment 
of: these paid Commissioners would be 
liable to be given, not to persons who were 
most competent to discharge the duties, of 
the office, but to the immediate friends 
and adherents of the minister of the day. 
These Commissioners would obtain by the 
Bill such power over the Church to which 
he belonged as he should be sorry to give 
to any Lord-lieutenant or Government. If 
that Commission were wholly composed of 
the Bishops, it would be much less objec- 
tionable. Hon. Gentlemen on a former 
night had stated, that the Irish bishoprics 
were complete sinecures, and that, in fact, 
the Bishops had little or nothing to do. 
He did not admit that to be the case—but 
surely those who did could have no ob- 
jection to provide employment for them ; 
and how could the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the Church be placed in such proper hands 
as in those of the Prelates of the Church ? 
He had given notice of an Amendment to 
the clause, which he should move at the 
proper time, unless the noble Lord con- 
sented to modifyit. With regard to some 
observations made by the noble Lord he 
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would state, that wherever: churches had 
been built in Ireland, it was soon found 
that they were not large enough to contain 
the congregations. Where there were no 
congregations a year ago, the Churches 
were now crowded, and wherever the 
clergyman did his duty, the people invari- 
ably flocked tothem. He looked forward 
with considerable anxiety and alarm 
to any clause in that Bill limiting the 
building of churches in Ireland. The 
great objection heretofore was, that 
churches were not built for the people, 
but a part of the people. . If a gentleman 
subscribed 100/. towards building a Church, 
he expected to have a seat in it—that was 
not the description of Church, he contend- 
ed, that was wanted in Ireland. What they 
wanted there was free churches which 
would be open for the people. That was 
one species of reform which he wished to 
see introduced. With regard to the Ves- 
try-cess, the noble Lord had not explained 
how that portion of it was to be provided 
for, which went for the maintenance of 
parish children, and providing coffins for 
the poor, and he wished to know whether 
it was to be provided by the Bill, or pre- 
sented by the Grand Juries? He objected 
most strongly to giving persons salaried by 
Government such monstrous powers over 
the religion he professed, as the Bill con- 
ferred. He viewed with constitutional 
jealousy such appointments, and if the 
clause were not struck out of the Bill, or 
that the four Bishops who had served the 
preceding year in Parliament were not 
added to the Board, he should. feel it his 
duty to propose the Amendment, of which 
he had given notice. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley observed, it had 
been argued that the business might be 
transacted by a Board, similar to the 
Board of First Fruitsin Ireland. Now, he 
certainly did not approve of the constitu- 
tion of that Board. It consisted of Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Judges, Law Officers, 
and ‘‘ two other proper and discreet per- 
sons.” - Now, he would undertake to say, 
that more of the business was performed 
by the two “ proper and discreet persons” 
than by all the others put together. The 
Board would be, however, in some degree, 
similar to the Board of First Fruits; but 
Government, instead of adding “ two pro- 
per and discreet persons,” had extended 
the number to three. It was said, that 
this plan was adopted to increase the pas 
tronage of the Crown ; but-the Bill-would 
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do away with ten Bishops, which, he 
thought, had proved that Ministers felt 
no very inordinate desire for an increase 
of patronage. He should support the 
clause as it stood. 

Mr. Shaw said, there was no part of the 
Bill to which the Irish clergy generally, 
and those most interested in the welfare of 
the Established Church, so much objected, 
as the tendency of this clause to lower 
ecclesiastical authority, and to place the 
spiritual concerns of the Church in the 
hands of laymen. View the proposed 
Commission in any light, the preponder- 
ance was given to the lay members. In 
the permanent Commissions, they were in 
the proportion of two to one in numbers 
—and in those who were removeable, as 
the lay Commissioners were to be paid and 
permanent, they would be at least in the 
same proportion in influence. Now, he 
admitted, that there was some weight in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument in 
favour of a few paid Commissioners to do 
the routine business of the Board; but 
the right hon. Gentleman did not adduce 
a single reason against the continuance of 
all the Bishops in the same authority they 
had exercised at the Board of First Fruits, 
No person had ventured to cast an impu- 
tation upon the manner in which they 
performed their important duties as mem- 
bers of that Board. The professed object 
of the present Bill was to promote the 
building of churches, the residence of the 
clergy, and the dissolution of unions ; and 
he would entreat the Committee’s atten- 
tion to this fact, that within the last thirty 
years, there had been built, under their 
direction and superintendence, about 480 
churches, whereas in the entire preceding 
century there had been but 134 built. So 
they had caused 480 glebe houses to be 
erected, while in the whole of the seven- 
teenth century there had been only 163; 
and in much the same ratio had unions 
been dissolved. He could corroborate the 
statement of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Goulburn), that where Churches were 
built they soon drew congregations to 
them; and he could instance a case in his 
own neighbourhood where the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin had first licensed the 
celebration of service in a school-house, 
then procured the building of a church, 
and now there was on that spot a most 
flourishing congregation. How powerfully, 
too, did this bear upon that most objec- 
tionable provision of the Bill which en- 
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abled the Commissioners, principally lay- 

men, to suspend the appointment of a 

clergyman to a parish where serviee had 

been intermitted for three years. Besides 
the cases he had alluded to, he was aware 
of one diocese in which there were now 

twenty parishes with officiating resident 
clergymen, in no one of which Church 
service had been performed for much more 

than three years previous to the appoint- 

ment of the present ministers by the pre- 

sent Bishop. Above all things he depre- 
cated this transfer to laymen of. the just 
and due authority of the proper heads of 
the Church, and so powerfully did this 
sentiment operate upon the minds of many 
clergymen and laymen of the Established 
Church in Ireland, that he knew the con- 
stitution of the Board as now proposed had 
induced a willingness on their parts to 
separate themselves from connexion with 
the Establishment altogether. He trusted, 

however, that on this point the Govern- 
ment would give way. He defied the 
breath of slander to rest on the conduct 
of the Bishops in the administration of 
the funds of the First Fruit Board, and if 
the Government should retain some of the 
lay Commissioners, he thought they could 

not reasonably object to the retention of 
all the Bishops as the ecclesiastical ones. 

The right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) 
objected to the proposal of his hon. friend 
(Sir Robert Bateson) to have the Bishops 
who should have attended the previous 
year in Parliament, because it would take 
the Bishops for two successive years from 

their dioceses, but then the improvement 
the right hon. Gentleman would make was, 

to have always the same three Bishops and 

only the three. So that they must by the 
effect of that arrangement be not only two 
years, but, by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own argument, constantly absent from 

the scenes of their own diocesan. duties. 

He would say no more upon the clause, 

warmly as he felt upon it, until he heard 
from the noble Lord what he would con- 

cede upon the point to the universally ex- 
pressed desire of every friend to the Esta- 

blished Church, and he was persuaded he . 
could not reasonably refuse very consider- 

able concessions upon it. 

Mr. Wynn had no objection to some 
parts of the Bill, though he had to others, 
He was of opinion, that two lay Commis- 
sioners would be sufficient, and he thought 
that the Archbishop of Dublin and the 
Dean of St, Patrick ought, on account of 
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their constant residence in Dublin, to be 
added to the Commission. 

Lord Althorp did not object to a major- 
ity of the Commissioners being of the 
clerical character. Neither did he feel 
any objection to adding the Archbishop of 
Dublin and another Bishop to the Com- 
mission. 

Colonel Perceval said, he was anxious 
some time since to make the suggestions 
which had that night been thrown out by his 
friends, but the nobleLord, having in some 
degree given way, he should not now tres- 
pass with the time of the Committee fur- 
ther than to state, that he considered the 
power given to the Lord-lieutenant by 
the Bill, of removing at his pleasure any 
member of the Board, was an insult to the 
hierarchy of Ireland. The Lord-lieutenant 
had the power of selecting the Bishops 
who were to have seats at the Board, and 
he had also an ad-libitum power of capri- 
ciously removing them. That was a power 
which he would never consent to place in 
the hands of any Lord-lieutenant. 

Mr. Ward was surprised to have heard, 
in the course of the discussion, that the 
moment new churches were erected in 
Ireland, they were filled with congrega- 
tions, That statement, which was not 
supported by any documentary evidence, 
applied, it appeared, only to new churches; 
for it was generally admitted, that the 
old churches were very scantily attended. 
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Mr. James Grattan said, this was a. 


very important part of the Bill, as it pro- 
vided a Commission to superintend the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Ireland. 
They had been advised to make use of 
the Board of First Fruits. To that he’ 
could not agree, because that Board had 
not worked beneficially for Ireland. The 
hon. member for Montgomeryshire had 
recommended that the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin and the Dean of St. Patrick’s should 
be added to the Commission on account of 
their constant residence in Dublin; but 
that very circumstance made against the 
proposition, because they would, in conse- 
quence of their general residence in Dub- 
lin, be ignorant of the situation of the 
remote parts of the country. 

Lord Sandon recommended, that the 
Archbishops and Bishops should select 
delegates to act as Representatives of their 
own body in the capacity of Commission- 
ers, instead of giving that power to the 
Government. They would thus escape 
being mixed up with any appearance of 
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political feeling, which would be likely 
to excite jealousy in the minds of their 
brethren. 

Colonel Wood defended the conduct of 
the Board of First Fruits. The whole of 
the First Fruits last year amounted to 
40,0002., and that Board had expended 
22,0002., or more than that amount, in a 
most beneficial manner. He thought, that 
they ought, in this instance, to avail them- 
selves of the assistance of the Board of 
First Fruits. All the machinery was 
ready, and might be immediately put in 
motion. 

Lord Althorp then moved, “ That after 
the words ‘ Lord Primate,’ the words‘ Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin’ be added.” 

Mr. Wynz thought it would be much 
better if the Commission were placed under 
the control of the head of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, than of 
the Lord-lieutenant. 

Sir Robert Inglis observed, that when 
it was stated, that laymen hadas muchright 
to interfere with the Church as Church- 
men, he protested against the doctrine, 
as contrary to the principles of an episco- 
pal establishment. But if the noble Lord 
had said, that the laity ought to bear the 
burthens connected with the Church, in 
that proposition he would concur. 

Mr. Estcourt thought it desirable that 
Bishops from all parts of Ireland should 
be members of the Board, and protested 
against the exclusion from it of any Arch- 
bishop or Bishop. 

Dr. Lushington objected to an exten- 
sion of the numbers of the Board as likely 
to retard business, for the due execution 
of which a certain portion of lay members 
was necessary. 

Mr. Shaw explained, and assured the 
noble Lord, that he had in no way enter- 
tained the notion that there could be any- 
thing in the nature of a canvassing for 
votes at the Board. What he contended 
for was a due weight of opinion and sound 
rational influence of the heads of the 
Church in matters essentially ecclesiasti- 
cal, but as the noble Lord had conceded 
two additional Bishops in the composition 
of the Board, and the Committee appeared 
disinclined to go further, he must yield 
his own opinion, strong as it still continued, 
on the point, and he would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of a division. 

The Amendment agreed to, and the 
clause ordered to stand part of the Bill, 
Clauses to the 14th agreed to, 
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Clause 14, empowering the Commis- 
sioners to make a valuation of all livings 
and levy a yearly assessment therefrom, 
subject to deductions mentioned in the 
schedules, such assessment to commence 
from next avoidance, was read. 

Lord Althorp said, that in taxing the 
benefices of the parochial clergy, the sche- 
dules at present were regulated upon a 
much smaller scale of per-centage, than 
those already prepared. The effect of this 
arrangement would be to relieve almost 
entirely all livings from 2001. a-year to 
2501. a-year, and to press very lightly 
upon livings from 250/. a-year to 3001. 
Now it was well known, that 200/. a-year 
in Ireland would enable a man to live 
better than 300/. a-year in England. 

Mr. Shaw assured the noble Lord, that the 
demands upon the Irish clergy were much 
heavier in proportion to their incomes than 
those upon the English. They were often 
the only resident gentlemen to answer the 
calls of benevolence and charity. Ona 
former evening he thought the principle 
of not taxing future incumbents even on 
incomes under 3001. a-year, had been cor- 
rected by the noble Lord. It really would 
be but taking with one hand to give with 
the other, under the head of Augmenta- 
tion of Small Livings. He had trusted the 
noble Lord would exclude all incomes 
under 300/, a-year from taxation. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that though 
he felt happy that the noble Lord had 
made the concession which he had done, 
yet he trusted he would go a little further, 
and not commence the tax on any living 
under 300/. a-year. Oneof the professed 
objects of the present Bill was to increase 
the smaller livings and provide for the 
working clergy in Ireland. But as yet 
he saw no intention on the part of the 
Government of carrying these objects into 
effect. The noble Lord said, that 200/. 
a-year in Ireland was better than 3001. a- 
year in England; but he seemed to forget 
that the clergyman in Ireland was fre- 
quently the only person in the rank of a 
gentleman residing within a large space. 
There were therefore constant calls upon 
him for private charity, and besides there 
were many taxes which they were obliged to 
pay. It was mandatory upon the clergy- 
man to give an annual sum in support 
of the parochial as well as the diocesan 
schools. He was also obliged to contri- 


bute at the visitation, and there were in 
fact so mapy calls upon his pecuniary 
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resources, that his income was consider- 
ably reduced beyond its nominal amount. 
When the House recollected the educa- 
tion a clergyman received, and the station 
he must uphold in society, he trusted, that 
they would not consider it too great a 
boon to commence the taxation at 300/. 
a-year. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that a petition 
had been presented to the House by his 
hon. friend, the member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Shaw) from the curates of 
the diocese of Ferns, in which they stated, 
that the proposed measure would be in- 
jurious to them, inasmuch as if the incomes 
of the Rectors were reduced, they would 
be obliged to dismiss their Curates, who 
would then have to seek for some other 
means of subsistence. He thought the 
system of taxation unfair in all its parts, 
but particularly so in that which pressed 
upon the working classes of the clergy. | 

Mr. Goulburn said, he could not ac- 
quiesce in any clause imposing a tax upon 
the clergy. If it were necessary to raise 
a tax at all, he saw neither justice nor 
equity in taxing the clergy alone. They 
were about to abolish a number of Bishop- 
rics; and the incomes that would thus be 
saved would, in his opinion, be adequate 
for all the purposes required. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by entering his 
protest against the clause. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman were quite 
untenable. He could occupy two hours 
in reading quotations that would sink the 
tight hon. Gentleman and his arguments 
to the bottom of the earth. 

Mr. Shaw said, that notwithstanding the 
formidable threat of the hon. member for 
Meath (Mr. Grattan), to sink his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Goulburn) and his arguments 
into the earth, and to bring forward argu- 
ments of two hours’ length in support of 
his favourite position as to the appropria- 
tion of Church property, he did not hesi- 
tate to undertake to disprove the assertion 
of the hon. Gentleman, whenever he 
thought proper to bring it forward, but he 
would not anticipate, at present, the two 
hours’ discussion promised by the hon. 
Gentleman, further than by. distinctly 
denying, that any part of the property now 
possessed by the clergy of the Established 
Church had ever been appropriated in the 
manner stated by the hon. Gentleman. 

oe 14 ordered to stand part of the 
Bill, 
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Clause 15, enacting that the tax shall 
be paid half-yearly on the Ist day of July, 
and Ist day of February, the first pay- 
ment on account of such annual tax to be 
made on the Ist day of July or Ist day of 
February, as may happen, next after the 
consecration, installation, induction, or 
collation of the person succeeding thereto, 
was then read. 

Mr. Estcourt objected to the payment 
being made half-yearly, when it was well 
known, that the revenues of the clergy 
were only paid annually. He wished to 
know what was to be done in the event of 
the clergyman receiving no revenues? If 
the tax was one upon receipt he could 
understand it, but as it stood he wished 
to know how Government meant to act ? 

Lord Althorp said, it. was quite mani- 
fest, that if the clergyman had no funds 
he could not pay the tax. It was impos- 
sible in an Act of Parliament to recognise 
the principle, that a man was not to re- 
ceive what was his due. 

Mr. Esétcourt—But it would remain as 
a debt against his executors. 

Mr. Poulter said, that the tax ought to 
be. placed upon the actual perception of 
profits, and not on the abstract right of 
receiving the amount. Supposing the 
incumbent to die before the harvest, he 
would not have received any profits at all, 
though his executors would be liable to the 
amount of the tax. 


The Solicitor General said, it would only 
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be necessary to introduce a provisoin abate- 
ment where no profits were received. 

Colonel Perceval wished to ask the 
noble Lord whether it was just that a liy- 
ing should be taxed where no payments 
had been made to the Rector? He was 
acquainted with a parish in Erris, co-exten- 
sive with the county of Dublin, in which 
only one Magistrate resided. The parish 
was valued at 300/. a-year, and for the 
last two years only 10/7. had been received 
out of it. And why, it might be asked, was 
this? The clergyman had applied fre- 
quently to appoint a second Magistrate— 
two being necessary to enable a person to 
recover tithes—but the Irish Government 
paid no attention to his remonstrances. 
The Rector of that parish was now 
acting as a Curate in the county of Sligo, 
and had sent his brother to officiate for 
him. On last Good Friday, he was ob- 
liged to remain in his House to avoid 
being arrested for 7/, This was one of 
the instances he (Colonel Perceval)alluded 
to the other night, when he asked the 
question respecting the appointment of a 
Chief Secretary. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy said, that he knew 
several clergymen who had not received 
tithe for two years, in his neighbourhood. 
He thought imposing the tax half-yearly a 
great hardship. 

Clause agreed to, as were the clauses 
to 19, when the House resumed, and the 
Chairman obtained leave to sit again, 
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The following Speech of the Right Hon. C. Poulett Thomson on the State 
of the Country as affected by the Monetary System has been corrected 
by authority, and is to be substituted for that in p. 444 of this Volume. 


Mr. Poulett Thomson could assure the 
Hotise, that it was with great pleasure he 
liad given way to the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Foster), whose speech could not have 
failed to produce a great effect upon the 
House, coming, as it did, from one prac- 
tically engaged in the banking and com- 
mercial affaits of this country. He was 
not surprised that the hon. member for 
Knaresborough should complain of the 
maniier in which the Motion of the hon. 
membér for Whitehaveri had been met; 
for hé seemed, by sdime happy turn of 
mind, to imagine, that he could engraft 
on a Motion, introduced distinctly and 
avowedly for one aca another purpose 
completely and entirely different ; and that 
he would have an opportunity, by voting 
for the Committee of the hon. Gentleman, 
of making that Committee subservient to 
promote his own plan. Such, however, 
could not be thecase. After the Amend- 
ment of his noble friend, it was impossi- 
ble that the House could consider that 
any other question was before it than 
whether it should affirm or negative a de- 
parture from the standard of value as 
established by law. That was the ques- 
tion which was now before them, and 
that was the question on which the coun- 
try was now looking for the decision of 
the House. The people anticipated that an 
end would be put to the agitation of the 
question—an agitation which, even then, 
was paralysing in some degree, the trade of 
the country, and which, if allowed to 
continue, would be likely to be attended 
with yet more disastrous consequences. 


The simple question before the House was. 


~—shall there be depreciation or no depre- 
ciation? The hon. Member, in introducing 
his Motion, had entered into a long dis- 
cussion respecting the distress which he 
alleged existed in the country, and no 
doubt the hon. Member acted wisely in so 
doing for the purpose which he had in 





view, because, by taking that course, he 
might find support, perhaps, from some few 
who, differing from him as to the remedy, 
would wish to go into a Committee with a 
view of inquiring into the causes of the dis- 
tress. He was prepared to maintain, that 
although there might, and unfortunately 
did, prevail among certain classés a con- 
siderable degree of distress, yet the con- 
dition of the country at large was very 
far from what the hon. Mémber had dé- 
scribed it to be. In spite of thé hon. 
Gentleman’s sneer at official documents, 
he should venture to advert to some to 
which his position in the Goverment had 
given him access, and which he thought 
the House would consider neither delusive 
nor valueless. Unless the House was will- 
ing to take some of the general facts upon 
which the hon. Member relied in detail— 
unless it was willing, in some degree, to 
take the amount of relief afforded to the 
poor as a guide to show their increase or 
diminution—unless it was willing to look to 
the consumption of the country and the 
statements of intelligent individuals—he 
knew not what could be had recourse to 
as indices of the public welfare. He 
wished to touch lightly on the subject of 
the distress; but at the same time he did 
not consider it consistent with the honest 
and upright conduct he should always 
desire to pursue, if, entertaining, as he 
did, views different from those of the 
hon. Gentleman, he did not state his 
Opinions respecting that distress, notwith- 
standing the unpopularity which might 
attach to the avowal of them. He did 
not mean to deny that distress always 
existed, and always must, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the country; but that was not 
the position of the hon. member for White- 
haven (Mr. M. Attwood). He had stated 
that the distress at present was unparalleled 
—that every branch. of industry was going 
to decay—that the landholders were all but 
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ruined—that the farmers were in a state 
of bankruptcy—that the merchants were 
ready to close their concerns—that manu- 
facturing capital yielded in the shape of 
profits little or nothing. From these po- 
sitions of the hon. Gentleman he entirely 
dissented; and he believed the condition 
of the several interests of the country to 
be in a very different state from that which 
the hon. Member had represented them to 
be in. To show that the statements which 
had been inade to the House were greatly 
exaggerated, he (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
would prove what the condition of the 
poor had been during the ten years ending 
in 1821,as compared with theten yearsend- 
ing in 1831, by reckoning the sums de- 
‘ voted to the relief of the poor during these 
periods, In the earlier period 68,000,0002. 
had been given for the relief of the poor, 
being an average of 6,800,000/. a-year; 
while in the ten years ending in 1831, only 
62,900,0007. were devoted to the same 
object; being an average of 6,290,0007. ; 
consequently, upon the last period of ten 
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per cent, the charge having been at the rate 
of 13s. 1d. per head in 1811, and 9s. 9d. in 
1831. The following tables (which the 
right hon. Member read) would show the 
House the particulars of his statement :— 


Sums expended for the Relief of thePoor. 


Average of 3 yrs., 1748,49,&50 . £ 689,971 
1786 » . 1,556,803 
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Average of 3 yrs., 1783,84,&85 . 2,004,237 
1803 . . . . 4,267,963 
1812-13. . . 6,981,212 
1813-14 6,627,550 
1814-15 . « « 5,743,609 
1815-16 . 5,724,506 
1816-17 6,918,217 
1817-18 7,890,148 
1818-19 7,531,850 
1819-20. 7 ,329;594 
1820-2) 6,958,445 
1821-22 . . 6,358,703 
In 10 years to 25th Mareh 1822 68,063,534 
1822-23 . 5,772;958 
1893-24 . . bhai 
1894.95 . . 5,786,991 
1925-26 . i 6,998,502 

















. ol , 826-27 + . » 6)441,088 
years there ad been a reduction of nearly erg agi eae 908 
6,000,0001., although the population had 1898-29 . . . 6,332,410 
increased sixteen per cent within that 1829-30 . . . 6,829,042 
period. There had been a reduction on aan See: pag bes 
the charge in proportion to the population se 
since that time of not less than twenty-six | In 10 years, to 25th March, 1832 62,959,066 
Population | ; Expended |_, Proportion of | proportion of Poor R 
Years. of the United —— for ereliet of ~—— ee ron Popateiion, "of _ 
Kingdom. eles 5 Poor. Kingdom. England and Wales. 
£. =. £. s. 6, £. «. di 
1801 16,338,102 | 34,115,146 | 4,017,871 *.. 4,9 Qo. 9 4 
1811 18,347,720 | 65,173,545 | 6,656,106 310 3 013 1 
18941 | 21,193,458 | 55,834,192 | 6,358,703 | 212 8 010 7 
1831 24,271,763 | 46,424,440 | 6,798,888 118 3 oF > 


























In order, however, to show the real state 
of the case still more clearly, he had en- 
deavoured to obtain information from 
sdnie of the principal towns, and he had 
selectéd four manufacturing places of great 
consequence,(Glasgow, Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham). He considered 
that these four towiis afforded a fair sample 
of the town population of Great Britain; 
arid if there were any material distress in 
the country, it could not fail to pervade 
those industrious communities. He would 
begin with vg ‘en and first call the at- 
téntion of the Housé to a statement as 
to thé poor. The right hon. Member read 
the following paper :— 

Glasgow.—-Poor Rates.—The assessment 
for the maintenance of paupers in the ten 


parishes of the Royalty, exclusive of the sub« 


urbs, was— 
In 1800 - « 5s «+. $68 
eo 
We +6 «= SS ie 
1830 - - =+ = 7,666 


‘In the town and suburbs the popula- 
‘tion in 1830 was 202,426; the number 
‘of paupers 5,006; and the total sum 
‘ expended on their relief, 17,2811. 

The House must remember, that the 
population of Glasgow in 1831 was nearly 
double what it was in 1810; so that, 
with double the population, there was 
a diminution of the Poor-rate by nearly 
one-half. He would next read to them 


an extract of 4 letter from the Secretary 





to the Chaniber of Commerce at Glasgow, 
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aman on whose authority the House might 
lace the utmost reliance :— 

‘I have reason to believe that during 
‘the year which has just expired, the 
‘ hand-weaving branch has been enjoying 
‘a profitable trade, and the prospects for 
‘ the coming year are so favourable, that 
‘ the more prudent manufacturers entertain 
‘ fears that a little further prosperity may 
‘ occasion a revival of the spirit of over- 
‘trading. The calico-printing business is 
‘ understood to have been extremely pros- 
‘ perous from the moment of the repeal of 
‘ the tax on that-article, and its prosperity 
‘ still continues. The silk manufacture, 
‘too, is considered to have been doing 
‘well. The hands generally belonging to 
‘ the different branches of industry are in 
‘ full employment, and, with the exception 
‘of the hand-loom weavers, at good 
‘ wages.” 

He would next go to Sheffield, the par- 
ticulars of which were equally striking, as 
appeared by the following statement :— 

‘ Population of the township of Sheffield 
‘— 1811, 31,314; 1821, 35,840; 1831, 
‘59,011. 

‘ Poor-rates of the township of sheffield 
‘—1818, 31,189/.; 1820, 37,4677; 
‘ 1830, 18,6910. ; 1832, 17,3420.’ 

Thus there appeared to be a diminution 
of the Poor-rate by one-half since 1820, 
during these ten years, which had been 
spoken of as years of misery and dis- 
tress, in a town with a population increased 
from 35,000 to 60,000. From the state- 
ments of the Master Cutler, it appeared, 
that the artizans in that town were receiv- 
ing, in general, good wages. He next 
came to the town which he _ had 
the honour to represent (Manchester). 
He knew, that if he looked only to the 
increase of his popularity, the argument 
which he now brought forward with 
regard to the distress complained of was 
not the right way to attain that object. 
But he never meant to deny, that distress 
did exist there ; he only contended against 
the exaggerations which prevailed upon 
the subject; and he would do so in. the 
face of his constituents as well as of that 
House, because he thought it ar better 
that the truth, and the truth alone, should 
be stated, than that any delusions should 
be suffered to prevail through the means 
of statements that required only to be 
touched to fall to pieces. How could it 
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be possible, according to the statement of 
the hon. member for Whitehaven, that 
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four-fifths of the .working population 
of that town were in the parish books, 
when the Poor-rate was only. four 
shillings in the pound, He had _ not 
the slightest hesitation in giving a 
direct contradiction to the statement 
of the hon. member for Whitehaven, 
and that contradiction was confirmed by 
the following facts respecting the great 
county of Lancashire, which included, 
not only Manchester, but Liverpool, and 
many other large towns. The aggregate 
Poor-rate in Lancashire was, in 1817, 
336,0007.; 1818, 372,000.; 1831, 
290,000/. Thus, there was a diminution 
of thirty per cent in the Poor-rate, 
although the population had increased by 
300,000 souls. He held in his hand a: 
communication from Manchester, in which 
it was stated that since 1813 there had 
been a progressive and very material im- 
provement in the condition of the people: 
that in consequence of the new inventions 
and increased speed of machinery, one- 
fourth fewer hands were required to produce 
a given quantity of yarn than twenty years 
ago (and the reduction had been chiefly 
in the labour of children); the people 
were better fed and clothed, and their 
employment was never more regular and 
constant. He would then proceed to the 
town last upon his list, which had been 
referred to on a former occasion by the 
hon. Member opposite, who represented it; 
and which he had represented in such an 
extraordinary state of distress, that had he 
not before his eyes the evidence of the 
parliamentary writ by which the hon. 
Member was returned, he should almost 
doubt whether the hon. Gentleman had 
ever set his foot within the place. He 
had been forestalled in his intended state- 
ments of the decrease of pauperism in 
Birmingham by the hon. member for Wal- 
sall (Mr. Foster), and the House could not 
have failed to observe how completely his 
statement negatived the exaggerated ac- 
counts of the distress of Birmingham. 
The fact, that the number of paupers had 
decreased as compared with the population, 
from eighteen per centin 1811, andtwenty- 
four per cent in 1817, to sixteen per cent 
in 1832, was one of great importance. 
The hon, Member might doubt his state- 
ment, and he would therefore read the 
particulars of the progress of Pauperism 
in Birmingham obtained from the authori- 
ties of the town. 
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Population. Average No. 
of Paupers. 

64,848 - 10,117 - 15 percent. 

76,689 - 13,800 - 18 
1821 to 1830 95,868 - 12,606 - 13} 
1830 to 1833 - 110,364 - 16,612 - 15 

In 1817 - 78.870 - 19,278 - 24 

1832 - 113,106 - 18,516 - 16 

But he would go further, and produce 
to the House indubitable evidence of the 
increased prosperity of the town. The 
hon. member for Birmingham said, in his 
evidence before a Committee, that capital 
was extinct in Birmingham, and that 
although numbers of the people were en- 
joying luxuries and spending money in 
amusements, they were growing poor. He 
should be glad to arrive at the conclusion, 
that, in spite of growing poorer, men were 
able to enjoy more of the pleasures of life; 
but not being able to do so, he was fain 
to believe that they enjoyed more of the 
pleasures of life, because they were better 
able to afford them. One of the best 
proofs of the prosperity of Birmingham 
was afforded by the two great canals; and 
he would read to the House an account of 
the revenues derived from them during 
several years :— 


Tolls on the Old Bir- 
mingham Canal, 


1801 to 1810 - 
1811 to 1820 - 


Tolls on the Wor- 
cester and Birming- 
ham Canal. 
£20,255 

24,912 
27,895 
28,052 
31,291 
33,246 
33,700 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


£88,394 
96,332 
101,932 
102,485 
106,125 
107,033 


105,855 


That was tolerably good evidence, that 
trade was not on the decline in Birming- 
ham, that the town was not going to 
decay, and that capital was not annihil- 
ated, as was represented by the hon, 
Member for that town. 

The Tolls on the Market formed an- 
other criterion of the state of the town 
which was equally satisfactory. They 
amounted, in 1826-27, to 1,025/.; 1827-28, 


1,0782.; 1828-29, 2,383/.; 1829-30, 
2,9251.; 1830-31, 3,077/.; 1831-32, 
3,096/. Provisions had also fallen in price 


since 1826:—At the rate of-—Meat 23, 
Bread 73, Bacon 31, Cheese 40—per cent. 
He would not pretend to say, that his in- 
formants were more correct than the hon. 
Member, but they had the advantage of 
stating figures, and they had access to all 
the documents of the town. It was for 


the House to judge whether the vague 
statements of the hon. Gentleman, or the 
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documents furnished by the Magistrates, 
were most deserving of confidence. He 
had another document to which he would 
call their attention, and leave them to 
judge of its value. {[t was an extract of 
a letter from the senior Magistrate of 
Birmingham, dated March, 1833, and that 
Gentleman had the reputation of being 
every way qualified to give a correct 
opinion on the subject. He wrote—‘ From 
‘ an experience of more than fifty years, 
‘Ican safely aver, that I never saw the 
artizans of this place better fed, clothed, 
or more comfortably housed, than at pre- 
sent. As respects the town itself, 
there are manifest symptoms of im- 
provement. From adequate authority, 
I may say, that the property of the place, 
and within four miles of it, has in- 
creased in value twenty-five per cent 
within the last fifteen years. More build- 
ing is now going on than has been known 
for many years. The increase of pa- 
rochial expenditure is trifling compared 
with the greatly augmented population. 
Contrary to all former precedents, nearly 
all transactions in business are on money 
terms. The Birmingham canal—that 
great duct for the conveyance of our raw 
materials, and heavy articles—has a larger 
‘tonnage than ever was known, and all 
‘ the public institutions are well supported.’ 
He had thought it right to dwell on these 
facts, because the hon. Member grounded 
his Motion on the assertion, that the dis- 
tress of the country was great and un- 
paralleled. After the facts which he had 
stated, he did not believe that the House 
would adopt the hon. Member’s conclusion. 
He was however prepared to go further, 
and, in spite of the observations of the hon. 
member for Oldham, who asserted, that 
an increase of consumption was only an 
evidence of increase of distress, he would 
refer to the increase of consumption in the 
United Kingdom of the four great articles, 
all entering largely into the consumption 
of the poorer classes—tobacco, sugar, 
tea, and coffee—as evidence of the not 
decaying prosperity of the kingdom. For 
this purpose he would proceed to mention 
the particulars in the following Table 
of the 


CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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1814. | 1832. INCREASE. 
Tobacco . 15,375,221 Ibs. 20,253,468 51 per cent. 
Sugar... 2,524,051 ewt. 5,655,555 57 — 
Tes acces 22,611,000 Ibs. 51,548,407 oS) oe 
Coffee ... 5,775,000 Ibs. 22,952,527 |297 — 
22 
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Thus, whilst the increase of the popula- 
tion had been only about twenty-four or 
twenty-five per cent., there had been an in- 
crease in the consumption of all these arti- 
cles far beyond that proportion. He went 
back, it would be observed, to the year 
1814, because that year had been selected 
by the hon. member for Whitehaven 
as the halcyon period of unlimited paper 
issues, and unbounded prosperity. Let 
the hon. member for Oldham say what 
he pleased, he was sure the House, after 
hearing such a statement would be con- 
vinced that the mass of the people enjoyed 
a greater command over the comforts of 
life than formerly. The rich man, it would 
be remembered, added little or nothing to 
his consumption of the necessaries of life, 
however much the price might fall, and 
therefore he was justified in assuming, 
that the increased consumption he had 
pointed out had taken place exclusively 
among the lower and middle classes, and 
was a sure proof that they had increased 
in comfort and opulence. He would next 
refer to the consumption of cotton and 
sheep’s wool, constituting the great staple 
manufactures of the country. He had 
separated these from the other articles, 
because a large portion of them were ex- 
ported ; but the increase, as a large part 
was consumed at home, might be taken 
both as a proof of additional enjoyment 
and additional employment for the labour- 
ing classes. The consumption of these 
articles, then, was :— 














1820. 1852. INCREASE. 
Cotton Wool... | 152,829,633 | 259,412,463 | 70 per cent. 
Sheep’s Wool. . 9,775,605 27,666,350 1183 — 





Increase of Population in the same period 16 per cent. 


Perhaps he had better not speak of silk, 
as there had been several alterations in the 
duty. Another point which he considered 
not less deserving of notice was the great di- 
minution of the rate of mortality which had 
taken place in the country during the last 
fifty years, as it showed an increase of 
comfort. In 1780, one in forty died 
annually; at present the proportion was 
not more than one in fifty-eight, being 
a diminution of thirty-six per cent. Was 
not that also an evidence that the condi- 
tion of the people had improved? In 
adducing these returns he was replying to 
that part of the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
in which he stated that the power of con- 
sumption of the people had only increased 
eleven per cent, while the population had 
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increased thirty pet cent. The documents 
he had quoted showed the case to be very 
different. He regretted as much as any 
man that there should be distress in the 
country, and the rather as he feared it 
was a condition of affairs for which 

atience was the only remedy; he should 

e the first likewise to advocate 
the principle that it was the bounden 
duty of Parliament to seek a remedy 
for distress, and, whenever inquiry 
appeared likely to point out a remedy, it 
ought to be instituted. To any inquiry 
which seemed to hold out a promise of 
utility he would readily assent; but the 
present proposition he considered would 
prove disastrous in its consequences. He 
was not deaf to the cry of distress—he 
wished to diminish and relieve it to the 
utmost extent possible, but he looked upon 
the proposition now before the House to 
be one made solely with a view to depre- 
ciate the standard, and therefore calculated 
not to inquire into distress, and still less 
to afford aremedy for it. On the contrary, 
he thought that he should be able to show, 
that by granting the Committee asked for 
by the hon. Member, and granting the de- 
preciation which might be the consequence 
of it, the House would inflict upon 
the mass of the community (the labouring 
classes especially) an amount of misery 
and wretchedness such as never was before 
inflicted upon any country. All history 
demonstrated, however beneficial a depre- 
ciation of the currency might be to the 
debtor, who wished to acquit himself of 
his obligations at a reduced standard of 
value—however beneficial for a time to 
the tradesman who held a stock of goods, 
it must be, as it ever had been, the most 
severe infliction possible for the labouring 
classes. He wished that this question 
should be well understood by the country; 
not but that he agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman behind him (Mr. Foster), that there 
was far from being that feeling upon the 
subject amongst the industrious classes 
which had been described by the hon. 
Member. He had continued intercourse 
with people of various classes, and from 
his experience he must say, that although 
among certain currency doctors there 
might be a cry with respect to this ques- 
tion, and there might have been attempts 
made to enlist the people on their side, 
yet those attempts had all failed, and the 
people were indifferent, if not averse, 
to the change contemplated by the hon. 
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Member, In order to render them 
decidedly hostile to it, it was only neces- 
sary to inform them upon the true state of 
the question. For this purpose, he would 
find it necessary to refer the House to four 
distinct periods which marked, in the 
strongest and clearest way, the real effects 
of a depreciation, whether forced or 
natural, of the standard of value, and on 
the other hand exhibited in the most 
striking manner the beneficial consequences 
of a steady and uniform value of money. 
For the first of these instances he should 
have to go back, very shortly, to rather 
an early period in the history of this 
country, that in which the first con- 
siderable depreciation took place in 
the value of gold and silver, in conse- 
quence of the opening of the South Ame- 
rican mines. Between 1527, and about 
1540, the pound sterling was depreciated 
nearly one-third. All the writers of the 
time describe the miserable condition to 
which the poor of England were reduced. 
Before the passing of the 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, they were represented as wandering 
about begging or committing the most 
horrible crimes in open day. It indeed 
had been disputed, whether the distress 
thus described was not owing to the aboli- 
tion of the monasteries in the reign of 
Henry 8th; but when a similar state of 
distress existed in other states of Europe 
where no monasteries were abolished, and 


no Poor-laws established, it was right to: 


infer that those writers who attributed the 
distress to the depreciation in the value 
of money formed a correct opinion, and 
the correctness of that view was now 
universally acknowledged. He would 
quote only one sentence to the House 
upon this subject, from the writings of 
Mr. John Smith who, in speaking of 
the distress of 1550, said—‘ The principal 
real grievance at this time of the poorer 
manufacturers, they do not appear to 
have been sensible of, and _ historians 
have since overlooked it, was the state of 
the coin, The debasement of the coin, 
which was now of several years standing, 
had undoubtedly given a nominal ad- 
vance to all things vendible; and though 
perhaps to wages too, yet probably 
nothing near in proportion to the differ- 
ence of the coin. And as the money in 
which they were paid, not containing as 
much silver as it did before, would not 
‘ purchase the same quantity of necessa- 
* ries of life it was wont to do—that, in 
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‘ course, must have bore hard upon the 
‘ lower sort of people especially, who had 
‘ everything to buy, and nothing to sell, 
‘ except their labour.” Were Mr. Smith 
writing with all the experience of the 
present day, he could not more accurately 
describe the effects of depreciation which 
had taken place in our times; or what 
would be the effects of the depreciation 
now proposed by the hon. Member. In 
1550, in consequence of this depreciation 
in the value of money, and the miserable 
condition of the people, a maximum price 
was actually placed on all the commodi- 
ties sold in this country, which many 
writers ascribe to the proper cause, 
The second period to which he begged to 
call the attention of the House, was that 
from 1660 to 1760, during which, with 
one exception, the value of money re- 
mained nearly equal; and there had been 
no period, with that one exception, of 
greater prosperity to the labouring classes. 
He would state the evidence upon which 
he came to that conclusion. In the year 
1680, the Poor-rates were computed by 
Davenant at 665,000/., for England and 
Wales; in 1750, nearly a hundred years 
afterwards, they amounted only to 
689,000/., having increased only 24,0007. 
in the long period of a century, during 
which the precious metals retained nearly 
the same value. There was, however, 
one exception; that was about the year 
1695, when the coin of the country was 
debased. If Gentlemen would turn to 
the history of that day, they would see to 
what a state of misery and distress the 
labouring classes were reduced. Mr. 
Lowndes said, in his Report to the 
Treasury, in 1695, that the degraded 
state of the coinage was “ one great cause 
of the raising the price, not only of all 
merchandises, but of every article neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the common 
people, to their great grievance.” Mr. 
Locke, in his answer to Mr. Lowndes, con- 
firmed this statement, and said, that “ the 
money-price of all sorts of provisions had 
risen excessively.” Let the House see the 
effect of this upon the Poor-rates. In 
the year 1700 they had risen, according to 
Sir F. Morton Eden’s calculation, to 
1,000,000/. Afterwards, when the cur- 
rency had been restored, and had again be- 
come settled, they fell, in 1750,to 680,000/. 
That proved, he thought, that the only 
interruption to prosperity which oc- 
curred in the course of a century, origin- 
2Z2 
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ated in the debasement of the coinage, 
and lasted till wages had righted them- 
selves by being raised in proportion. 
The third period to which he wished 
to draw the attention of the House— 
that from 1770 to 1816, was one of con- 
siderable depreciation. The evidence 
for this period was much less easily dis- 
puted than that to which he had hitherto 
adverted. Mr. Arthur Young took great 
pains upon the subject, and spent three 
years as Secretary of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, in carrying onan inquiry intothestate 
of the poor, the amount of their wages, and 
the prices of their provisions; and he 
stated, that the mean price of agricultural 
Jabour in England and Wales, during the 
three years ending 1770, was about 7s. 
6d. per week, or 1s. 3d. per day; that the 
mean price of agricultural labour in 1810 
and 1811, when the depreciation was at 
its acmé, was 14s. 6d. per week, or 2s, 5d. 
per day, being a rise of nearly 100 per 
cent on the former period; but in the 
mean time beef had risen from about 1. 
7s. to 32. 10s. per ewt., or nearly 300 per 
cent.; bread had more than doubled; butter 
had risen from 63d. to 1s.24d. per lb., being 
a rise of about 120 per cent.; cheese had 
risen from 3}d.to 8}d., being more than 
200 per cent ; oatmeal had risen from 4s. 9d. 
to lls. 6d.; salt had risen 400 per cent; 
malt 140 per cent; and other articles in 
proportion. It appeared, therefore, that 
whilst wages rose only 100 per cent, some 
of the most essential articles of provision 
rose 120, 200, and even 400 per cent. 
Hence, said Mr. Young, the extreme dis- 
tress of the labouring classes—a distress 
which, at the end of the war, was evinced 
by the great increase of the Poor-rates, to 
which he was always willing to refer as a 
test. In 1783, 1784, and 1785, the Poor- 
rates, according to the Returns, averaged 
2,004,0002.; and, in 1815, they amounted 
to 5,724,000/., being an increase of more 
than 150 percent. In the fourth period 
during which the standard of value had 
been raised in the manner so much ob- 
jected to by the hon. member for White- 
haven—he found the greatest difficulty 
in dealing with the subject, and in bring- 
ing undoubted facts to bear upon it; but 
there were documents which would, he 
thought, be sufficient to decide the point. 
The Tables kept at Greenwich-hospital, 
containing the prices of provisions, and 
the wages of labour, and the extremely 
able statistical tables kept at Glasgow, by 
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Dr. Cleland, whose accuracy and research 
it was impossible to praise too highly, 
would throw light on the subject. What 
were the real wages of artisans in 1814, 
1815, and 1816, so much lauded by the 
hon. Gentleman? And what were they at 
present? Whilst the prices of commodities 
had fallen very materially, owing to the 
rise in the value of the currency, the wages 
of labour had not fallen in the same pro- 


portion. From Dr. Cleland’s tables he 
would quote this statement : — 
Mechanics, Weavers. 
sd. 5d, s&s d@ 8d. 
Rate of 71819 . 26 to39 . 0 8fto 1 2% 
Wages 1851 . do. do. - Ol tol4 


Thus the rise in the money wages of weav- 
ers, since 1819, had been fifteen to twenty 
per cent, and that of mechanics stationary. 
The prices of provisions during the same 
periods stood thus :— 
Bread per 
Oatmeal. qr loaf. Cheese. Candles. Soft Sugar. 
& &  & ad s. d. & ad 8 dd 
1319. 13.0 1g. 0.10.07 
1831 .12.0 8.06.07. 0 5 
Fall since 1819:— 
7 per cent. 25 p. cent. 29 p. cent. 41 p. cent. 21 p. cent. 
Thus showing a great advance in the real 
wages received, Tie Greenwich-hospital 
tables, to which he appealed with confi- 
dence, because they were official, and 
regularly kept, showed the same results. 
He had taken three periods from these 
tables, and had placed against them the 
amount of wages paid to bricklayers, and 


the price of meat and flour. The account 
stood thus :-— 
Wages of Bricklayers, Flesh per ewt, Flour. 
s&s d. 8s. d. & d. 
TiO. 2 «me. ££ s oe 5 OO AO +s he we 
TO PBS Cee RD Pe 6 AONE 
1830. «2 410 «4 ce » 0» 4.6 » 46 0 


It thus appeared, that between 1790 and 
1812, there was a rise in wages of 132 per 
cent.; and upon flesh and flour, of 110 
aud 150 per cent. Between 1812 and 
1830 there had been a fall of only 
ten per cent in wages ; whilst the difference 
in the price of flesh and flour was seventy- 
seven per cent and 133 per cent; and 
everything else in proportion. These facts 
deserved the consideration of those who 
were to pass judgment upon the question 
before the House, because they showed 
indisputably that depreciation, however 
brought about, must be injurious to the 
operative classes. Wages never. rose in 


proportion, or, at least, only after a very 
long period, to the rise in the value of 
commodities; and it was impossible to im- 
press too strongly upon the attention of 
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the House or of the country this fact—that 
the labouring classes would not profit by 
any attempt to depreciate the currency. 
The more the history of the different 
periods to which he had alluded was 
studied, the more evident would that con- 
clusion, he felt satisfied, appear. What 
had been characterized by the hon. mem- 
ber for Whitehaven as a “system of con- 
fiscation and public robbery,” had cer- 
tainly then not been one of confiscation to 
the great mass of operators. He did 
not indeed admit the justice of those 
words, as applied to the Act of 1819; 
but if the hon. Member thought proper 
so to apply them, he must admit them 
as applicable to what must be the 
result of his proposition, with this dif- 
ference, that if the system of confisca- 
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tion and public robbery now proposed were 
adopted, it would tend most materially to 
injure the operative classes; so that, 
whilst they participated in the shame of the 
Act, they would not only be excluded 
from any of its supposed benefits, but reap 
from it inevitable misery. But if the hon. 
Member’s proposition would not benefit 
the labouring classes, whom would it 
benefit? The hon. Member said, that the | 
country prospered under the formersystem, 
but he only showed that a factitious paper 





money for a time increased the industry of 
the country. He entirely failed in show- 
ing any connexion between the simple | 
fact of returning to the metallic standard, | 
and the distress of the present time. No} 
over-issue of paper could take place, with | 
whatever apparent prosperity it might be | 
attended, without there necessarily being | 
a reaction productive of misery; and in| 
proportion as over-issues took place—in | 
proportion as the stream had been unduly | 
supplied—would the returning rush of the | 
waters be great, and barrenness and dearth | 
be spread over the land. He had heard it | 
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avow themselves in that House. But, in 
case they should, he rejoiced that this Mo- 
tion had been submitted to the House—he 
rejoiced that this question of a straightfor- 
ward, downright act of spoliation and 
bankruptcy had been offered for decision, 
because it would, he trusted, entirely pre- 
vent any attempt at arriving at the same 
result by a sidewind which would lengthen 
present suffering, and increase the ultimate 
distress, But he must return to his former 
question. Whom did the hon. Gentle- 
man propose to benefit by the depreci- 
ation? He had shown that it could not 
benefit the labouring class. The hon. 
Gentleman said, that the landed interest 
was suffering. He admitted it ; but would 
the landed interest be relieved by a mea- 
sure of this kind, except in so far as it 
would be relieved in a manner which he 
respected the gentlemen of England too 
much to suppose they would accept— 
namely, by paying off their fixed engage- 
ments in a depreciated currency. Would 
their rents be better paid in that currency 
than in any other? No such thing. 
Supposing their rents were raised in this 
way, all other things would be raised in 
proportion, and then could they purchase 
more of the enjoyments of life than they 
could command at present? They could 
not. They could receive relief in no 
way but that which he believed every 
man of honour would spurn. Then as to 
the manufacturers and shopkeepers, how 
would it benefit them? It would benefit 
them to the extent of their stock on hand, 
and no more. ‘That might be to the ex- 
tent of five, or ten, or twenty per cent, 
or whatever might be the amount of the 
depreciation. That would be the work of 
a single day. When the next day he 
came to purchase, he would find that his 
condition would not be improved. Then 
was there any other party who could 


said, indeed by some, “‘ We do not wish | derive a benefit from it? He might be 


to produce depreciation by. any violent or 
sudden measure; we mean to obtain an 
over-issue of paper, which will create 
great temporary prosperity, to be followed 
by contraction of the currency, by distress, 
by applications for gold, by the inability of 
the Bank to meet those applications; and 


. : . ) 
thus arrive at an inconvertible paper cur- | 


rency, which once again obtained, you will 
never more return to cash payments.” 
That was a doctrine which he had heard 
propounded, although he did. not believe 





its advocates would be found openly to 


told the debtor would. But why should 
the debtor be more an object of sympathy 
than the creditor? Putting aside all con- 
siderations of honesty, he saw no claim the 
debtor had to the consideration of the 
State. The creditor, it was generally who 
had amassed capital, and who had contri- 
buted to the increase of the national 
wealth, while the debtor might have con- 
tracted engagements he could not fulfil, 
and who had dissipated gains he had 
not honestly acquired. So much for the 
immediate consequences of a measure for 
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depreciating the standard, but there were 
remote evils to be considered not less im- 
portant. For his own part, he asked for 
equal justice for each party, for both 
debtor and creditor; but looking to 
the general policy of such a measure as 
that before the House, he would ask 
what, if it were carried into effect, would 
become of the desire of accumulating? 
and who would wish to have property, 
when the simple fiat of the Legislature 
might destroy, in a few hours, the result 
of fifty years’ persevering toil, and the 
hopes of parents and children? And upon 
what grounds too? Simply, that the 
poor debtor was distressed, whilst your 
rich creditor was enjoying all the sweets 
of opulence. There was much capital in 
the country, which must always remain in 
it, and which could not be applied except 
where it stood; but there was much also 
that might be transferred: let the experi- 
ment now proposed be once tried, and 
away would go a large mass of the capital 
which had tended so much to invigorate 
the industry and add to the resources of 
the country. This was, in his opinion, 
the fair view of the question, and that was, 
he repeated it, one of depreciation or 
no depreciation. ‘The Committee which 
the hon. Member called for once granted, 
that must follow (he would not say that 
it must necessarily follow as the result of 
that Committee’s acts), but in the minds 
of the public it must follow; and the 
effect must be worse, from the fact of the 
hon. Member leaving the extent of the 
depreciation undefined. If he had said 
that it would be five, or ten, or fifteen per 
cent, men would be prepared for the 
result ; but leaving it indefinite, he left 
them nothing to guide them. Every cre- 
ditor in London would know it to-morrow, 
and what would be theconsequence? An 
hon. Member had stated some time ago, 
that such was the distress of the country, 
that every second or third house from 
Charing-cross to the Exchange contained 
an insolvent. Suppose that to be the fact, 
what would the creditors say when they 
found a proposition of this sort entertained 
and agreed to by the House? The cre- 
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ditor would go to his debtor and say, ‘Pay 
me at once, or I shall sell all you possess ; 
and, though it may be at a sacrifice, that 
must be better than the indefinite loss 
which I may sustain by waiting to obtain 
payment in a depreciated currency. I 
shall realize what J can, and transfer it to 
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a country where the principle of depreci- 
ation may not be so much in fashion.” 
What would be the situation of the bank, 
if this Committee were appointed? Was 
there a man who had a bank-note, who 
would not at once endeavour to turn it into 
cash, that he might, as much as possible, 
guard against the impending depreciation? 
The sheets would be scarcely dry by the 
means of which the proceedings of that 
House were circulated throughout the 
country, before, if the hon. Member’s 
proposal was adopted, there would ensue 
a scene of universal bankruptcy and 
confusion never witnessed in any country. 
And for whose benefit was this to happen ? 
Not for the benefit of landed proprietors ; 
not for that of manufacturers and mer- 
chants, since their benefit would be only 
for a day; not for the good of the labour- 
ing and operative classes, since they would 
be deeply injured by it; not for the benefit 
of the fundholders, since they would be 
actually pillaged by it! For whose bene- 
fit was it then ? Solely for that of debtors. 
By it Mr. A, the debtor, would have so 
much the more, and Mr. B, the creditor, 
so much the less. On one hint that had 
been thrown out in the course of the even- 
ing, he would say a single word. It had 
been said, that, by this depreciation, the 
public burthens would be diminished; he 
admitted the assertion, but, at the same 
time, he would say, that there were other 
ways, and happily honest and honourable 
ways, to diminish those burthens, without 
disturbing public contracts. Would nota 
reduction of taxation be a more direct and 
a more honest mode of relieving those 
burthens ? And had nothing been recently 
done in that way? Upwards of 6,000,000/. 
had been reduced within the last four 
years, and relief had thus been afforded to 
the people in a more upright and equitable 
manner than in the way suggested by the 
present Motion, because the public cre- 
ditor had not been deprived of that to 
which he was fairly entitled. The hon. 
member for Birmingham, indeed, contend- 
ed thatreduction of taxation gave no relief, 
which was a remarkable doctrine to be 
entertained by gentlemen who proposed 
to depreciate the currency as a means of 
lightening the public burthens. The hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Oldham, had 
given utterance to the oft-repeated fallacy, 
that the creditor had gained enormously 
by the appreciation of money. He very 
much doubted the correctness of this as» 
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sertion. Mr. Mushet had shown, as clearly 
as could be done by figures, that the 
public creditor, instead of gaining by the 
appreciation of money, was, taking into 
consideration the loss he suffered during 
the depreciation, a loser to the extent of 
somewhere about 44,000/. a-year perpetual 
annuity. He objected, then, to the pro- 
positions of the hon. Member even on this 
ground. If they could no longer bear 
the public burthens, or pay that which was 
due to the public creditor, he should say, 
“compound with him; exhibit the 
state of your affairs; say that you 
are not able to pay the 28,000,000/. 
which he at present receives ; but do not 
adopt that which was only a clumsy means 
of arriving at the same end—which car- 
ried with it a complete disruption of all 
other money contracts, and rendered inse- 
cure private and public credit—which 
would reduce to beggary not only a few 
rich fundholders, as they were termed, but 
no less than 275,000 public creditors, who 
received dividends under 400/., and which 
would take the means.of livelihood from 
the widow and the orphan, He had now 
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concluded what he wished to address to 
the House. He would offer to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member his determined 
opposition. He would do so, because it 
was founded on injustice, and would be 
followed by ruin. As a proposal for a 
Committee to inquire into distress, it 
would be useless, if it were not dangerous. 
As a proposal to lower the standard of 
value which it really was, it was at once 
fraught with dishonour and prospective 
ruin. In it he saw the complete disarrange- 
ment of the whole commercial and social 
system of this country. In it he saw the 
loss of that high reputation which this 
country possessed amongst the nations of 
Europe, as such he earnestly implored the 
House to reject it. Let them avoid it, not 
only because it would inflict on the country 
all the misery he had pointed out; but 
let them do so because it would, he in his 
conscience believed, cause them to forfeit 
that which ought to be as dear to a nation 
as to an individual, an hitherto unspotted 
name for honour and integrity. 
Debate Adjourned. 
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